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Association of Aircraft, Electrical and Radio Technicians. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of America. 
American Newspaper Guild. 

Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

Brotherhood of Marine Engineers. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. 


Building Service Employees’ International Union. 
Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association. 

Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 
Canadian Airlines Link Instructors Association. 
Conciliation Board. 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 
Canadian Construction Association. 

Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 

Canadian Guards Association. 

Canadian Labour Congress. 

Canadian Merchant Service Guild 

Conciliation Officer. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. 

Flight Engineers International Association. 

Federation of Telephone Workers of British Columbia. 
Halifax Tow Boat and Salvage Union 


International Association of Bridge, 
Workers. 


International Association of Machinists. 
International Association of Personnel in Employment Security. 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States and Canada. 


International Brotherhood of Longshoremen. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. 


International Longshoremen’s Association. 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


Structural and Ornamental Iron 


International Typographical Union. 

International Transport Workers’ Federation. 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical Workers. 

Marine Engineers Beneficial Association. 

National Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 

National Employment Service. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS—(Conc.) 


OCAWIU — Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union. 

OFL — Ontario Federation of Labour. 

ORCB — Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen. 

QELBCRCA — Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage Checkers and Receiving Clerks 
Association 

RYNA — Railroad Yardmasters of North America. 

SIU — Seafarers’ International Union. 

QFL — Quebec Federation of Labour. 

TSLEA — Taggart Service Limited Employees’ Association. 

TWUA — Textile Workers Union of America. 

UAW — United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (International Union). 

UBW — United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America (International Union). 

UFAWU — United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union. 


USWA — United Steel Workers of America. 
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Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada 
industrial fatalities in 1958, 464. 
industrial fatalities during third quarter of 
1958, 38; during fourth quarter of 1958, 377. 
industrial fatalities during first quarter of 1959, 
698; during second quarter of 1959, 1041. 


Ontario 
Accident Prevention Report—OFL study on 
province’s industrial health and safety legisla- 
tion, 393. 


United Kingdom 
Report of Chief Inspector of Factories (1957), 
Ot: 
Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: H-Industrial Accidents”, 
Quarterly feature accompanied by article 
“Industrial Fatalities in Canada’’. 


Adley Express Company: 
IBT 


certification application of Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers and warehouse- 
men operating in and out of the City of 
Montreal: granted, 154. 


Advisory Committee on Professional Man- 
power: 

fourth meeting, 126. 

fifth meeting, 1262. 


Aerial Tramways: 
See Factories—Laws and Regulations. 


Age and Employment: 

legislation enacted in 1958 affecting living ac- 
commodation for the aged in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, 375. 

problem of employment of older workers 
receiving attention of the Government says 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
Sway 

text of ILO convention concerning the mini- 
mum age for admission to employment as 
fishermen, 821. 


Canada 


age and performance in retail trade—study by 
Department of Labour, 1022. 

twenty per cent of hirings in the Civil Service 
made from over-40 age group, 1250. 


Ontario 
older worker problem discussed by Ontario 
Society on Ageing, 358. 
United States 


gradual retirement program 
Chicago company, 457. 


successful at 


Agreements: 
See Collective Labour Agreements. 


Agriculture: 
Canada 


vocational training in agriculture reviewed at 
Farm Labour Conference, 30. 

Vocational Training Program in Canada: Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture, Publicly 
Operated, 907. 


Air France: 
UAW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
operations employees: received, 1049; 
granted, 1291. 


Alaska Cruise Lines Limited: 
NAME 


certification application on behalf of marine 
engineers employed aboard SS Yukon Star 
and SS Glacier Queen, received, 49; with- 
drawn, 50. 


Alberta: 
Department of Labour 


Kenneth Pugh, appointed Deputy Minister, 
1254. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 4th, 1150. 
civil servants of Alberta sever connection with 
Ck CGC iiederation 125 1f 


Alberta Wheat Pool: 
UBW 
dispute with Local 333: settlement, 54. 


Algom Uranium Mines Limited: 
USWA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; C.B. appointed, 
1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company: 
CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: representation vote, 1293. 


Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement, 54. 
SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


deck officers: received, 1178; representation 
vote, 1293. 


Allied Aviation Service Company of New- 
foundland Limited: 
CALDA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 
request for review of application under Sec- 
tion 61 (2), 49; granted, 154. 
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Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America: 


CNR (Niagara, St. Catharines and 


Toronto Railway 
dispute with Local 846: settlement, 273. 


Eastern Canada Greyhound Lines Limited 


dispute with Division 1415: C.O. appointed, 54; 
settlement, 156. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America: 

plans campaign against imports of clothing 
coming into Canadian and American 
markets, 798. 


Amalgamated Lithographers of America (AFL- 
CIO-CLC): 

appointment of Kenneth J. Brown, Toronto, as 
President, 1144. 

ITU (AFL-CIO-CLC) and ALA sign mutual 
co-operation agreement, 20. 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of America: 

fund to help “cushion” automation’s effect on 
employment between union and meat pack- 
ing company, 1018. 


American Federation of Labour and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations: 


AFL-CIO Executive Council votes to re-admit 
ILA on probation, 894. 

AFL-CIO marine engineers—MEBA 
BME—unite, 579. 

IBT withdraws from ITWF, 579. 

ILA re-admitted to AFL-CIO ending expulsion 
that lasted for six years, 1019. 

mid-winter meeting of Executive Council, 237. 


and 


American Newspaper Guild: 
annual convention, 26th, 682. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


application by Local 213—request for review 
under Section 61 (2), 49; request withdrawn, 
612. 


W. S. Anderson Company Limited: 


Miramichi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Apprenticeship: 


intensive training possibly has advantages over 
apprenticeship says labour correspondent of 
the London Times, 458. 


Canada 
CCA President urges more extensive appren- 
ticeship program, 1043. 


first Interprovincial Apprenticeship Certificates 
awarded, 1144. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Apprenticeship Act: amendment, 1071; regu- 
lations, 293, 404, 738, 1083. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: regulations, 
294, 1321; amendment, 1321. 
Manitoba 
Apprenticeship Act: regulation, 1321. 
Newfoundland 


Apprenticeship Act: amendments, 1071; regu- 
lations, 1321. 
Nova Scotia 


Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act: regulations, 166. 


Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee: 
meeting, 10th, 243. 


Arbitration: 
Canada 
three main objections to compulsory arbitra- 
tion listed by W. J. Smith, National Presi- 
dent, CBRT, 357. 


Ontario 
recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 
United States 


arbitration of union disputes planned by AFL- 
CIO, 1019: 


Arrow Transfer Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen and warehouse- 
men: received, 474; withdrawn, 1178. 


Arrow Transit Lines Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of mechanics, drivers and ware- 
housemen operating in and out of its Win- 
nipeg terminal: received, 1177; granted, 
1207; 


Asbestos Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers operating in and out 
of its terminals in Quebec and Ontario: 
received, 1050; withdrawn, 1178. 


Association of Aircraft, Electrical and Radio 
Technicians: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and electronics tech- 
nicians: received, 155; rejected, 473; reasons 
for judgement, 475. 
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Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 989 on behalf 
of a unit of laundry employees: received, 
474; representation vote, 717; granted, 829. 


Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers (CLC) 


application by Local 1541 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of mechan- 
ical appliances production employees of the 
company’s Commercial Products Division in 
Ottawa: 612. 


Automation: 


fund to help “cushion” automation’s effect on 
employment between meat packing com- 
pany and two meat production workers’ 
unions in the U.S., 1018. 

ILWU suggests workers displaced by automa- 
tion would be aided by tax on new machines, 
460. 

revamping of NES to deal with technological 
advances recommended by acting Director 
of School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, 238. 

views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


B 


Bacon, H. W., Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of mail pickup and delivery drivers and 
helpers, Toronto, received, 49; granted, 270; 
withdrawn, 272. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 476; 
C.B. appointed, 832; C.B. fully constituted, 
1055; settlement, 1179. 


Baker, Albert G., Limited: 


ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
baggage and cargo checkers employed at the 
Port of Quebec: received, 388; granted, 472; 
rejected, 473. 


QELBCRCA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 156; granted, 472. 


Balch, A. H.: 
See International Railway Brotherhoods. 


Bank of Nova Scotia: 
CLC 
certification application by Kitimat Terrace 
and District General Workers’ Union, Local 
1583 on behalf of a unit of employees: 
received, 612; rejected, 1049; reasons for 
judgment, 1052. 


Bank of Nova Scotia:—(Conc.) 


Kitimat Terrace and District General 
Workers’ Union 


certification application by Local 1583 on 
behalf of a unit of employees: received, 612; 
rejected, 1049; reasons for judgment, 1052. 


Barnhill’s Employees’ Labour Union: 
Barnhill’s Transfer Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 


Barnhill’s Transfer Limited: 


BELU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited: 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer aboard Mohawk 
Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, Redriver, Redwood, 
Redfern, Sandland, William C. Warren, and 
Griffon: 612; representation vote, 1292; 
reasons for judgment, 1300. 


Beardall, John: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating radio station CFCO, 
Chatham, Ont., received, 155; granted, 270. 


Benefits: 
United States 


Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada—1957—No. 4 
in series published by Industrial Relations 
Counselors Service, Inc., Toronto, 800. 


Bessborough Hotel (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited): 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1301. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; rejected, 
270. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; rejected, 
270. 


Blindness Allowances: 


Canada 
statistics,o 125,896, <1253: 
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VIII 
Boilers: British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Associ- 
Laws and Regulations ation: 
Alberta CMSG 
Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act: regulations, dispute: settlement, 477. 
404. n NAME 
British Columbia dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 477. 
Boiler and Pressure-vessel Act: amendments, SI 
1077. U 
NBT dispute: settlement, 156. 


Stationary Engineers Act: regulations, 1073. 


Newfoundland 


Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act: regulations, 
1074. 


Quebec 
Pressure Vessels Act: amendments, 295. 


Boyle Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Ltd.: 


IUMMSY 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 832. 


Branch Lines Limited: 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer on board vessels 
Cedarbranch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch and Willowbranch: 612; representa- 
tion vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 1300. 


British Canadian Pitwood Limited: 
Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 
dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 
British Columbia Air Lines Limited: 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, 4th, 1148. 
George Home, Secretary-Treasurer, named 
Director of Political Education of CLC, 19. 


British Columbia Packers Limited (Western 
Whaling Corporation): 


UFAWU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 273; settlement, 477. 


British Columbia Seattle Transport Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Burnaby, B.C.: received, 271; withdrawn, 
389. 


British Columbia Telephone Company: 


FTWBC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


British Overseas Airways Corporation: 


UAW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees employed in Toronto area: 
received, 612; granted, 829. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; settlement, 1179. 


British Yukon Navigation Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Clifford J. 
Rogers: received, 914; representation vote, 
1176; granted, 1291; application rejected, 
1294; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Clifford J. 
Rogers: representation vote, 1176; received, 
1178; granted, 1291; application rejected, 
1294; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Broda, J. S.: 
NAME 


revocation of certification 
rejected, 913; reasons for 


application for 
received, 719; 
judgment, 914. 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers: 
CNR (Atlantic and Central Regions) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 613. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Brotherhood of Leocomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (CLC): 
Canadian Legislative Board seeks changes in 
federal and provincial legislation, 1016. 
invites all “operating” rail unions to amalga- 
mate, 1017. 

on retirement of James Guy McLean, Vice- 
President and Canadian Legislative Repre- 
sentative, 1145. 


CNR (Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
including Newfoundland district) 
dispute: C.B. report, 477, 482; settlement, 614. 


CNR (Montmorency Subdivision ) 


dispute: C.B. report: 477, 482, 497; settle- 
ment, 614. 
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Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (CLC):—Conc 


CPR (Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 


CPR (including Quebec Ceniral 
Railway Company ) 
certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of locomotive engineers: received, 
831. 


Dominion Ailantic Railway 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 


Quebec Central Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
locomotive engineers: received, 49; rejected, 
270. 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 


ployees: 
Quebec North Shore Labrador Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: received, 1178. 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 


Paperhangers of America: 
National Harbours Board (Vancouver ) 


certification application by Local 138 on behalf 
of a unit of painters: received, 1294. 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: 


CPR 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 
dispute: (dining, cafe and buffet car em- 
ployees): C.B. report, 1055; settlement, 1179. 


CPR (Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions ) 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 613; C.B. fully con- 
Stituted.a120:. C.B..report,,.L055, 1062. 
Grand River Railway Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 
Lake Erie and Northern Railway 
Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


N.Y. Central Railroad Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of yardmasters employed in Canada South- 
ern Division: granted, 154. 


N.Y. Central Railroad Company 
(Northern District) 
certification application on behalf of yard- 
masters employed on the Canada Division 
of the N.Y. Central Railroad Company 
(Northern District) or at Windsor, St. 
82800-4—2 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen:—(Conc.) 


Thomas, Welland, Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls, Ont.: reasons for judgment, 51. 


Northern Alberta Railways Company 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; 
1179. 


Ontario Northland Railway 
certification application on behalf of a unit 


of road train conductors: received, 1178; 
representation vote, 1293. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 
dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 54; C.B. report, 
916, 926; settlement, 1055. 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees: 

Canadian-sponsored amendment to constitu- 
tion permitting Canadian lodges to partici- 
pate in partisan politics defeated at union’s 
quadriennial convention, 578. 


settlement, 


Canada Steamship Lines 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully con- 
stituted:, 2/3:0.C. Be sTeports. 4/1,24 1 .o5sSellle- 
ment, 614. 


Canadian Consolidated Grain 
Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Port Arthur: received, 
475. 
CPR 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Accounting Department of 
the Company at Vancouver: received, 1049; 
eranted, 1291. 


Eastern Terminal Elevator 
Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator: rejected, 
386; reasons for judgment, 389. 
Federal Grain Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 


in the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: withdrawn, 474. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators 
Association 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 272; settlement, 477. 
Lakehead Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Fort William: with- 
drawn, 474. 
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Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees:—Conc 





Manitoba Pool Elevators 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevators: rejected, 386; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 


McCabe Grain Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur grain elevator: rejected, 387; reasons 
for judgment, 389. 


National Grain Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Fort William: re- 
Celved iio: 


National Herbours Board (Montreal) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 
dispute: (grain shovellers): C.O. appointed, 
915. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Fort William: 
received, 474. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
475. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of eiectrical department employees employed 
in its Terminal Elevator Division at Fort 
William and Port Arthur: rejected, 386; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 


Searle Grain Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Fort William: re- 
ceived, 475. 


Terminus Maritime Inc. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1051; granted, 1176. 
United Grain Growers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont., grain elevator: rejected, 387; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 


Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America: 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench allows local 
union’s appeal against decision directing it 
to reinstate an expelled member, 291. 


Buckingham Transportation Inc.: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 565 on behalf — 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Regina: received, 914; granted, 1176. 


Building and Construction Industries Exchange 
of British Columbia: 

recommends’ establishment of “industrial 
courts” in brief to provincial Cabinet, 124. 


Building Service International 


Union: 


Employees’ 


Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Company 
dispute with Local 244: C.O. appointed, 391; 
settlement, 477. 
Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc. 


dispute with Local 298: C.O. appointed, 476; 
ettlement, 720. 


Buntain, Bell and Company Limited: 


Labourers’ Protective Union 
dispute with Local 9568: C.O. appointed, 613. 


Burchill and Sens, George: 


Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Company: 


BSEIU 


dispute with Local 244: C.O. appointed, 391; 
settlement, 477. 


Burrard Terminals Limited: 


UBW 


dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
C.O.,, 54. 


Bute Towing Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and scows: received, 1177; representation 
vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed on tugs and 
scows: representation vote, 1293; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 


C 


Caledon Terminals Limited: 
IBL 


dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 
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Caledon Terminals Limited:—(Conc.) 
ILA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 

dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited: 
Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office Workers’ 


Union 


dispute with Local 1575: C.O. appointed, 54; 
C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully constituted, 
273; G.BS report; 832; 8333 settlement, ‘832. 


Canada Labeur Relations Board: 


Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, CLC, 
named to Board, 1248. 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited: 
BRSC 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 273; C.B. report, 477, 478; settle- 
ment, 614. 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association: 
Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 
request for review of application under Section 

61 (2), 49; granted, 154. 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
flight dispatchers at Vancouver and Edmon- 
ton airports: received, 1294. 
Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
request for review of application under Section 
61..(2),°49; cranted, 154. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 156; settlement, 177. 


Trans-W orld Airlines, Inc. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants 
Association: 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 54; C.B. appointed, 
273; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
614. 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
flight attendants: received, 474; granted, 717. 


Canadian Air Line Navigators’ Association: 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 273; C.B. appointed, 
613; C.B. fully constituted, 832; C.B. report, 
916, 917; settlement, 1302. 
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Canadian Air Line Pilots Association: 
Pacific Western Airlines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots at Vancouver airport: received, 718; 
granted, 912. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 476; C.B. appointed, 
613; C.B. fully constituted, 720; C.B. report, 
916, 921; settlement, 1055. 


Canadian Airlines Link Instructors Association: 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


Link Trainer instructors: received, 611; 
granted, 829. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour: 


brief submitted to federal Cabinet, 

convention, 38th, 1267. 

membership in 1958, 23. 

representation at QFL convention, 130. 

to ask Government to request International 
Labour Office mission to inquire into free- 
dom of association to visit Canada, 577. 

Union of Municipal Employees of Montreal 
(CCCL) spends $75,000 on education in 
five years, 361. 


General President 


Labour Day message of Roger Mathieu, 809. 

New Year’s message from Roger Mathieu, 
L250. 

report of Roger Mathieu to convention, 1268. 


|B fm Ae Th 


Canadian Arsenals Limited: 
CGA 


dispute: employees in Small Arms Division, 
Long Branch, Ont.: C.O. appointed, 54; 
settlement, 273. 
IAM 


certification application on behalf of employees 
(Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont.): 
withdrawn, 50; 
USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.: received, 156; repre- 
sentation vote, 386; granted, 472. 

dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division): 
appointed, 1178. 


C.O. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 

annual conference, 1187. 

Statistics Committee: meeting, 361. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
ANG 


application by Local 213—request for review 
under Section 61 (2), 49; request withdrawn, 
612. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation:—(Conc.) 
IATSE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 
NABET 
dispute: C.B. report, 721, 725; settlement, 721. 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (CLC): 


merger with NAME (CLC) planned, 17. 

merger of NAME and Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of British Columbia 
with CBRT, planned, 235. 

Richard Nielsen named public 
director, 128. 


Bessborough Hotel (Canadian National 
Hotels, Limited) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1301. 
British Columbia Air Lines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 
British Yukon Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard MV Clifford 
J. Rogers: received, 914; representation vote, 
1176; granted, 1291; application rejected, 
1294; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


relations 


Bute Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and scows: received, 1177; representation 
vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


CNR 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
clerical employees in the Purchasing and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Montreal, re- 
ceived, 272; withdrawn, 389. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen and freight handlers at Mul- 
grave, N.S.: received, 719; granted, 1049. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
typewriter mechanics employed at Winnipeg: 
received, 914; granted, 1049. 

dispute: employees on MV Bluenose Yarmouth- 
Bar Harbour Ferry Service: C.O. appointed, 
Pao msetucinient. al 7. 

CNR (Western Region) 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 

clerks and stenographers in the Work Equip- 


ment Department: received, 272; granted, 
472. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Limited 


dispute: settlement after strike following C.B. 
procedure, 54. 


Canadian Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard company tugs 
and barges: received, 1050; representation 
vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (CLC):—(Cont.) 
Charlottetown Hotel (Canadian National 

Hotels Limited) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1302. 
Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian National 
Hotels Limited) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; 


1302. 
M. R. Cliff Tugboat Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 1051; withdrawn, 1178. 
Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National 
Hotels Limited ) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1301. 


Foundation Maritime Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


settlement, 


licensed personnel employed on Company’s. 


tugs: received, 474; granted, 717. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

unlicensed personnel employed on Com- 

pany’s tugs: received, 474; representation 

vote, 829; rejected, 830; granted, 912. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1178. 


Gilley Bros. Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and barges: 
received, 1176; representation vote, 1293; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs; 
received, 1051; representation vote, 1293; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Griffiths Steamship Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
12955 
Gulf of Georgia Towing Company 
certification application on behalf of unlicensed 
personnel: received, 1050; representation 
vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 
Hotel Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel 
Company Limited) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1302. 
Island Tug and Barge Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges operated by the Company: re- 
ceived, 1049; representation vote, 1292; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National 
Hotels, Limited ) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1302. 
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Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 


and General Workers (CLC):—(Cont.) 
Kingcome Navigation Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats; received, 1051; withdrawn, 1178. 


McKenzie Barge and Derrick Company 
(1957) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1177; with- 
drawn, 1178. 


Monarch Marine Products Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Chenaga: 
received, 1177; granted, 1291; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 


Murray Marine Services Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Lady Rose 
operating on the West Coast: received, 612; 
withdrawn, 719. 


Nanaimo Towing Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; with- 
drawn, 1051. 


Pacific Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard oil barges: 
received, 1177; representation vote, 1293; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Tanker Company 


Pontiac Bus Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
bus drivers: received, 1294. 


P.E.I. Produce Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pulpwood loaders: received, 719; granted, 
1049. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of operating and maintenance 
employees: received, 611; withdrawn, 719; 
representation vote, 829; rejected, 830. 

certification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating and 
maintenance employees on the Cornwall 
Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 


Straits Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard oil 
barges, received, 1177; representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: received, 
1177; representation vote, 1293; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 


and General Workers (CLC):—(Conc.) 
Thompson’s Transfer Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, helpers and warehousemen operating 
in and out of terminals at Halifax and 
Middleton, N.S.: received, 719; granted, 912. 


Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
drivers, received, 155; withdrawn, 272. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 


Young and Gore Tugboats Limited 


certification application on behalf of unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugboats: re- 
ceived, 1049; representation vote, 1176; 
granted, 1291; rejected, 1294; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 


annual meeting, 30th, 1161. 
brief to federal Cabinet, 134, 238. 


Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited: 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Port Arthur: 
received, 475. 


LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevators at Port Arthur: 
received, 272; withdrawn, 475. 


Canadian Construction Association: 


annual meeting, 41st, 257. 

brief to federal Government, 236. 

President urges more extensive apprenticeship 
program, 1043. 


Canadian Dyno Employees’ Association: 
Canadian Dyno Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, Bancroft, Ont.: received, 272; 
representation vote, 472; withdrawn, 475; 

rejected, 829. 
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Canadian Dyno Mines Limited: 
CDEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, Bancroft, Ont.: received, 272; 
representation vote, 472; withdrawn, 475; re- 
jected, 829: 

IUGE 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and hoist- 
men: received, 388; withdrawn, 475. 


USWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, Bancroft, Ont.: received, 272; 
representation vote, 472; withdrawn, 475; 
rejected, 829. 


Canadian Guards Association: 


Canadian Arsena!s Limited 


dispute: employees in Small Arms Division, 
Long Branch, Ont.: C.O. appointed, 54; 
settlement, 273. 


Canadian Labour Congress: 


affiliation of IUMMSW with CLC debated at 
convention, 1017. 

brief submitted to federal Cabinet, 123, 246. 

delays action on application for affiliation by 
IUMMSW, 895. 

establishes committee on white-collar organiza- 
tion, 797. 

files complaint with ILO over Newfoundland 
labour laws, 1250. 

George Home, Secretary-Treasurer of B.C. 
Federation of Labour, named Director of 
Political Education of CLC, 19. 

membership in 1958, 22. 

obituary of Aaron R. Mosher, honorary presi- 
dent of CLC and honorary president of 
CBRT, 1013. 

suspends SIU for its action in raiding NAME, 
a CLC affiliate, 681. 

with 10 members in Canada, International As- 
sociation of Siderographers (AFL-CIO) joins 
GLC 2651: 

Bank of Nova Scotia 

certification application by Kitimat Terrace and 
District General Workers’ Union, Local 1583 
on behalf of a unit of employees: received, 


612; rejected, 1049; reasons for judgment, 
1052. 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 
dispute with Local 1575; C.O. appointed, 54; 
C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully constituted, 
273; C.B. report, 832, 833; settlement, 832. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application by Local 1554 on be- 
half of a unit of air compressor operators 
employed at Elliot Lake: representation vote, 
270; granted, 386. 


Canadian Labour Congress:—(Conc.) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees at Elliot Lake: re- 
jected, 1176. 


Ontario Federation of Labour 
brief submitted to provincial Government, 358. 
President 


address of Claude Jodoin to OFL convention, 
1278stor OFLalzs. 

President Claude Jodoin re-defines position of 
CLC on political action, 1012. 

Labour Day message of Claude Jodoin, 808. 

New Year’s message from Claude Jodoin, 1256. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


address of Donald MacDonald to OFL con- 
vention, 1278. 

Donald MacDonald named to CLRB, 1248. 

Donald MacDonald receives honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from St. Francis Xavier | 
University, 680. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual meeting, 88th, 687. 

pre-budget submission to Minister of Finance, 
236. 

President critical of labour’s demands on Gov- 
ernment, 256. 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.: 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

deck officers: representation vote, 1293. 
British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association 
dispute: settlement, 477. 
CNR (Pacific Coast Service) 
dispute: settlement after Government interven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274A. 
CPR (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 


dispute: settlement after Government interven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
Zi, 


McCallister Towing Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
masters and mates employed on company’s 
tugs: received, 913; rejected, 1049. 
Pacific 
dispute: settlement, 391. 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 1294. 


Tanker Company Limited 
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Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc.:— 
(Conc.) 
Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on MV Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast: received, 388. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers aboard MV Tyee Shell: re- 
ceived, 473; granted, 610. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell: set- 
tlement, 274. 
Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 

deck officers: representation vote, 1294. 
Westward Shipping Limited 

dispute: employees aboard MV Britamerican: 
settlement, 721. 

dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 

Canadian National Railway Police Association: 


Canadian National Railways 


application under Section 19 of Act received; 


831. 
Canadian National Railways: 
CBRE 
dispute: employees on MV Bluenose Yarmouth- 


Bar Harbour Ferry Service: C.O. appointed, 
bo, 54, Settiement. 4177. 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees in the Purchasing and 
Stores Accounting Centre, Montreal; re- 
ceived, 272; withdrawn, 389. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen and freight handlers at Mul- 
grave, N.S.: received, 719; granted, 1049. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
typewriter mechanics employed at Winnipeg: 
received, 914; granted, 1049. 


CNRPA 
application under Section 19 of Act received, 
831. 
Joint Negotiating Committee 


dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic and 
Central Regions): 
BLE 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 613. 


Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, Central 
and Western Regions, including Newfound- 
land District): 

BLFE 


dispute: C.B. report, 477, 482, 497; settlement, 
614. 


Canadian National Railways (Montmorency 
Subdivision): 
BLFE 


dispute: C.B. report, 477, 482, 497; settlement, 
614. 


Canadian National Railways (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway): 


AASERE 
dispute with Local 846: settlement, 273. 


Canadian National Railways (Pacific Coast 
Service): 
CMSG 
dispute: settlement after Government interven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 
NAME 


dispute: settlement after Government interven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 


Canadian National Railways (Port of North 
Sydney): 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1259: C.O. appointed, 613; 
settlement, 832. 


Canadian National Railways (Western Region): 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of clerks and stenographers in the Work 
Equipment Department: received, 272; 
granted, 472. 


Canadian National Steamships Company Lim- 
ited: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement after Government interven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 


Canadian National Telegraphs: 
CTU 


dispute: (micro-wave technicians): settlement, 
oles. 

dispute: (motor messengers, Division 43): set- 
tlement, 273. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited: 


AAERT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical mechanics and electronics tech- 
nicians: received, 155; rejected, 473; reasons 
for judgment, 475. 


CALFAA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 54; C.B. appointed, 
273; C.B. fully constituted, 391; C.B. report, 
614. 
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Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited:—(Conc.) 
CALNA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 273; C.B. appointed, 
613; C.B. fully constituted, 832; C.B. report, 
916, 917; settlement, 1302. 
[AM 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 473; reasons for judg- 
ment, 475. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Accounting Department of 
the Company at Vancouver: received, 1049; 
granted, 1291. 
BRT 
dispute: (dining, cafe and buffet car employ- 
ees): C.B. report, 1055; settlement, 1179. 
Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 
SIU 


dispute: employees on SS Princess Helene: C.O. 
appointed, 477; settlement, 613. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service): 
CMSG 


dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 

NAME 

dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
BIA. 

SIU 


dispute: settlement after Government intenven- 
tion after strike following C.B. procedure, 
27as 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions): 
BLFE 
dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 
BRT 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 613; C.B. fully con- 
stituted; 720; C.B. report, 1055: 1062: 


Canadian Pacific Railway (including Quebec 
Central Railway Company): 


BLFE 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of locomotive engineers: received, 
831. 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company: 


BRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


CBRE 


dispute: settlement after strike following C.B. 
procedure, 54. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1: 
summary of decisions, 55, 283, 935. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 

dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 

dispute with Local 509: settlement, 477. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed on or 
about the Centennial Pier, Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 474; granted, 829. 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 1054. 


B79, 


Canadian Transit Company: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 915; 
settlement, 1179. 


Canadian Tug Boat Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard company tugs 
and barges: received, 1050; representation 
vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 


Chair Lifts: 
See Factories—Laws and Regulations. 


Champion Freight Lines Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of drivers, mechanics’ helpers, and labourers, 
operating in and out of Leamington, Ont.: 
received, 49; granted, 154. 


Charitable Institutions: 


Ontario 
Charitable Institutions Act: amendments, 376. 


Charlottetown Hotel (Canadian National Hotels 
Limited): 
CBRT 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 


1302. 
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Chateau Laurier Hotel (Canadian National 
Hotels Limited): 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1302. 


Chatham Industries Limited: 


Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Check-off: 

Legal Decisions — 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that Rand 
formula for compulsory check-off of union 
dues is legal under laws of Quebec, 286. 

Manitoba 


views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1149. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada: 


UAW and Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
sign 3-year contract, 128. 


Civic Employees: 
See Municipal Employees. 


Civil Service: 
Alberta ; 
civil servants of Alberta sever connection with 
CLC Federation, 1251. 


Canada 
twenty per cent of hirings made from over-40 
age group, 1250. 


Civil Service Association of Canada: 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its Metallurgical 
Laboratories, Ottawa: received, 271; granted, 
386. 
dispute: (Metallurgical Research Laboratories): 
C.O. appointed, 720; settlement, $32. 


National Harbours Board (Churchill, Man.) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees received, 914; granted, 1291. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
certification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating and 
maintenance employees on the Cornwall 

Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 


Civilian Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 


M. R. Cliff Tugboat Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 1051; withdrawn, 1178. 
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Coal Mining: 
See also Mining. 
Canada 
coal mine operating costs drop; labour com- 
ponent declines most, 898. 
Nova Scotia 
brief submitted to federal Government by 
District 26, UMW, 1151. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Coal Mines Regulation Act: regulations, 1321. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada 
Collective Bargaining Review (monthly feature). 
USWA meeting outlines collective bargaining 
objectives, 798. 


Legal Decisions 
Ont. High Court rules parent organization may 
not substitute itself for one of its units 
as bargaining agent, 1313. 


United States 
median wage obtained in collective bargaining 
increase 9.8 cents in second quarter of 1959, 
898. 
Pensions 
United States 


vesting provisions in pension plans subject to 
collective bargaining, 897. 


Collective Labour Agreements: 
British Columbia 


“no contract, no work” policy adopted at IWA 
convention, 234. 
Canada 


clauses in collective agreements dealing with 
older workers’ problems, 1023. 

nation-wide agreement setting minimum wage 
rates for 12,000 Canadian plumbers signed 
between union and 25 contractors operating 
on a national basis, 19. 

UAW and Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
sign 3-year contract, 128. 


United States 
Labour-Management Report and Disclosure 
Avett 1959) 14081. 
Provisions 
Canada 


3-year pact on U.S. pattern signed by General 
Motors of Canada and UAW, 18. 

provisions of 3-year contract between TWUA 
and Robinson Cotton Mills Limited, 123. 


Ontario 


recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 
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Collective Labour Agreements:—(Conc.) 
United Kingdom 
agreements providing compensation for “re- 
dundant” workers who lose jobs through no 
fault of their own, negotiated between unions 
and employers, 894. 


United States 

agreement makes provision for longshoremen 
and stevedores to share in productivity gains 
stemming from labour-saving devices, 894. 

nine of ten agreements provide for paid holi- 
days, 379. 

provisions of major collective agreements 
described in AFL-CIO publication Collective 
Bargaining Report, 801. 

two-year agreement provides fund to help 
“cushion” automation’s effect on employ- 
ment between UPWA, AMCBW —and meat 
packing company, 1018. 


Colombo Plan: 


Canada’s contributions, 797. 
Canada has assigned 134 experts to Colombo 
Plan countries, 1018. 


Commercial Cable Company Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: employees on SS John B. Mackay: 
C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 1054. 


Commercial Telegraphers Union: 


Canadian National Telegraphs 


dispute: (micro-wave technicians): settlement, 
213. 

dispute: (motor messengers, Division 43), set- 
tHiement; 273! 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 


Conciliation: 
See Mediation and Conciliation. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited: 
IUMMSW 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen: rejected, 913. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: granted, 1049. 


IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen: received, 831; re- 
jected, 913. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of office 
employees, Spragge, Ont.: received, 49; 
granted, 472. 
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Consolidated Denison Mines Limited:—(Conc.) 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: received, 830; repre- 
sentation vote, 912; granted, 1049. 


dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical © 


employees): C.O/appointed; "8313" CiB: 


appointed, 1055. 
Construction Industry: 
See also Canadian Construction Association. 


British Columbia 
establishment of “Industrial Courts” recom- 
mended by Building and Construction In- 
dustries Exchange in brief to provincial 
government, 124. 
Canada 
Throne Speech seeks approval of winter work 
incentive plan, 121. 
wage rules and selected working conditions 
in 8 construction trades, 178. 
Ontario 


comprehensive works program forecast in 
Throne speech, 121; 

recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 


Construction Laws and Regulations: 
See Building Laws and Regulations. 


George Cook: 


Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Co-operative Movement: 


death of Msgr. Moses M. Coady, Ph.D., D.D., 
organizer of co-operative movement, 797. 
27th annual summary of the operation of 
co-operative associations in Canada, 799. 


Corporation of Port Weller-Sarnia Marine 
Pilots: 


Shipping Federation of Canada 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Great Lakes pilots: received, 49; withdrawn, 
719: ; 
Corporation Profits: 
See Profits. 


Cost and Standards of Living: 
United States 
How American Buying Habits Change, pub- 
lished by Department of Labour, 800. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada 
number, membership and assets, increase, 1252. 
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Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited: 


IBL 
dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 
ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Current Manpower: 
See Manpower Utilization. 


D 


Davie Transportation Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement, 614. 


Department of Agriculture: 


27th annual summary of the operation of 
co-operative associations in Canada, 799. 


Department of Labour: 


annual report (1958-59), 1254. 

Outline of Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom—report issued by, 260. 

Richard D. Thrasher appointed Parliamentary 
Secretary to Minister of Labour, 1248. 


Assistant Deputy Minister 


remarks of George V. Haythorne at 43rd ses- 
sion of ILO Conference, 711. 

address by George V. Haythorne to 11th 
Annual Conference of Provincial Govern- 
ments Trade and Industry Council, 1152. 


Canadian Vocational Training Branch 


Vocational Training Programs in Canada— 
Commercial, Service and Other Occupations, 
Publicly Operated, 906. 

Vocational Training Program in Canada: 
Vocational Education in Agriculture, Pub- 
licly Operated, 907. 


Economics and Research Branch 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1957, 908. 

Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance 
Plans in Canadian Manufacturing Indus- 
tries—244. 


Library 


“Publications Recently Received” 


feature). 


(monthly 


Minister 
Hon. Michael Starr: announces approval of 
projects under Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, 233. 
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Hon. Michael Starr:—(Conc.) 


awarded employment security citation, 680. 

describes steps to increase efficiency of NES 
to IAPES, 892. 

Labour Day message, 808. 

launches campaign to create job opportunities 
for older workers, 1172. 

letter to employers outlining older worker 
problem, arouses interest, 1283. 

New Year message, 1255. 

reply to CCCL brief, 253; to CLC brief, 250. 


Women’s Bureau 


Mrs. Agnes Beckett named Assistant to Direc- 
tor, 20: 

Equal Pay for Equal Work, The Growth of 
the Idea in Canada, 903. 

Women at Work in Canada—revised edition 
of booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 467. 


Department of Trade and Commerce: 


Minister 


address by Hon. Gordon Churchill to CMA 
convention, 689. 

reply of Hon. Gordon Churchill to CLC brief, 
2515 


Disabled Persons: 
Canada 


views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


Disabled Persons Allowances: 


Canada 
Statisties,, 1257 $96, 1253. 


Discrimination: 


Second U.N. Conference of Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations interested in the Erad- 
ication of Prejudice and Discrimination, 895. 

Laws and Regulations 
New Brunswick 
Pata 


Fair Accommodation Practices amend- 


ment, 361; regulations, 1070. 
Nova Scotia 


Fair Employment Practices Act: amendments 
and regulations, 1070. 


Saskatchewan 


Fair Employment Practices Act: amendments, 
361, 1070. 


Displaced Workers: 
United Kingdom 


agreements providing compensation for “re- 
dundant” workers who lose jobs through no 
fault of their own, negotiated between 
unions and employers, 894. 
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Dominion Atlantic Railway: 
BLFE 


dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 


Dominion Bridge Company Limited: 
TABSOIW 


certification application by Local 720 on behalf 
of a unit of structural steel fabricators and 
erectors employed at Hay River, N.W.T.: 
received) 6li:wgranteds:717; 

certification application by Local 720 on behalf 
of a unit of structural steel erectors and 
fabricators employed in Inuvik and other 
locations in the N.W.T.: received, 831. 


Dominion Canals Employees’ Association: 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of employees: received, 719; repre- 
sentation vote, 829; rejected, 830; granted, 
912. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of operating and maintenance employees on 
the Sault Ste. Marie, Welland Iroquois 
Canals: received, 611; withdrawn, 719. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited 
(Dominion Shipping Division): 
SIU 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 1302. 


E 


East-West Transport Limited: 


IBT 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 156. 


Eastern Airlines: 


agree to four-man crew in jet airlines—strike 
between Eastern Airlines and FEIA settled, 
20. 


Eastern Canada Greyhound Lines Limited: 


AASERE 


dispute with Division 1415: C.O. appointed, 
54; settlement, 156. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company Limited: 


IBL 
dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 
ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: received, 1294. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Eastern Terminal Elevator Company Limited: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


electrical department employees at the Port | 


Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: rejected, 386; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 


LGEEW 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees, at the 
Port Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 
156; rejected, 386. 


Education: 

See also Labour Education; Political Education. 

Commonwealth Education Conference, meet- 
ing, 796. 

education for all to age 16 called for by 
a Young Workers’ Charter adopted by the 
World Assembly of Youth at Seventh Ses- 
sion held in New Delhi, 238. 


Canada 


education and training for the unemployed 
suggested by Lt.-Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner, UIC, 1154. 

Frontier College marks 60th anniversary, 796. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited: 


CSAC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its Metallurgical 
Laboratories, Ottawa: received, 271; granted, 
386. 
dispute (Metallurgical Research Laboratories): 
C.O. appointed, 720; settlement, 832. 


IUMMSW 
dispute with Local 913: C.O. appointed, 272; 
settlement, 391. 
UMWA 


dispute with Local 13173: settlement reported 
PYRO. 4. 

dispute with Local 13173, Region 77, District 
50: C.O. appointed, 831; C.B. appointed, 
916; C.B. fully constituted, 916; C.B. report, 
1302, 1303. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Group (CSAC): 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed at its Metallurgical 
Laboratories, Ottawa: received, 271; granted, 
386. 


Electric Inspection: 
Laws and Regulations 


Manitoba 
Power Commission Act: regulations, 294. 
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Electronics: 


United States 


electronic computers creating better paid office 
positions, 797. 


Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union 
(CLC): 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 


dispute with Local 1574: C.O. appointed, 54; 
C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully constituted, 
273°C... report, 47,/,.4/9; setiiement, 721. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 


dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


TET; 


Employment: 


Canada 

Employment Review: Current Situation—Local 
Employment Picture, 1959; Employment 
Situation in Local Areas; Current Labour 
Statistics (monthly feature). 

marked improvement in productivity in recent 
decades, says George V. Haythorne, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister of Labour, in address 
to 11th Annual Conference of Provincial 
Governments Trade and Industry Council, 
at 2s 


Statistics 
“Labour Statistics: C-Employment, Hours and 
Earnings” (monthly feature). 
United States 


Department of Labour given full control over 
employment statistics, 799. 


Employment Agencies: 
Alberta 


views expressed by Alberta Federation of 
Labour, 1150. 


Canada 


regulation prohibiting private employment 
agencies from charging fees to workers, 
revoked, 403. 


Employment Opportunities: 
Canada 


campaign to create job opportunities for older 
workers launched by Minister of Labour, 
bi72: 

Employment Outlook for Professional Person- 
nel in Scientific and Technical Fields, 1958- 
60: published by Department of Labour, 
458. 

twenty per cent of hirings in the Civil Service 
made from over-40 age group, 1250. 





Employment Opportunities:—(Conc.) 
Ontario 

Occupational Information Bureau established 
in Toronto, 148. 

“opportunities for women in medicine”’—last 
of four meetings to assist high school girls 
in planning careers, 238. 

Quebec 

Teen-aged Girl in Employment—study by 
Quebec organization for young working girls 
in Quebec province, 1046. 

United Kingdom 

Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour and 

National Service, 802. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: _D-Employment 
Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Service 


Kmployment Security: 
See International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security. 


Engineers: 
Canada 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1957—report issued by Econ- 
omics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, 908. 

Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower 
Requirements and Supplies in Canada, 234. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work: 


Canada 


Equal Pay for Equal Work, The Growth of 
the Idea in Canada—issued by Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, 903. 


Laws and Regulations 
Prince Edward Island 
Equal Pay Act: regulations, 1071. 


M. F. Esson and Sons: 


Miramachi Trades and Labour 


dispute with locals 2, 3, and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


F 


Union 


Factories: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Factories Act: regulations governing aerial 


tramways, chair lifts, ski tows, rope tows, 
and inclined passenger lifts, 1083. 


British Columbia 
Factories Act: regulations, 1321. 
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Factories:—(Conc.) 
Saskatchewan 

Factories Act: regulation, 1085. 
United Kingdom 


United Kingdom Factories Act (1959): regu- 
lations, 1188. 


Factory Workers: 


United Kingdom 


growth of white-collar staffs double that of 
plant workers, 892. 


Fair Employment Practices: 
See Discrimination. 


Fair Wages: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act: regulations, 619. 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Farm Income: 
See Income. 


Federal Grain Limited: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: withdrawn, 474. 
LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: received, 271; withdrawn, 474. 


Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference: 
annual conference, 16th, 28. 


Federation of Telephone Workers of British 
Columbia: 


British Columbia Telephone Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


Finance: 
Canada 
Financial Administration Act: amendments, 
164, 403. 
Fire: 


Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Fire Marshal Act: regulations, 63. 
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Fishermen: 


text of ILO convention concerning fishermen’s 
articles of agreement, 823. 

text of ILO convention concerning the medical 
examination of fishermen, 822. 

text of ILO convention concerning the mini- 
mum age for admission to employment as 
fishermen, 821. 

Canada 

Unemployment Insurance Act: amendments 
concerning commercial fishermen, 164. 

“Flags of Convenience”: 

shipping’s biggest problem says Omer Becu, 
General Secretary of ITWF, 682. 


Flight Engineers’ International Association: 


agree to four-man crew in jet airlines—strike 
between Eastern Airlines and FEIA settled, 
20. 

George R. Petty, jr., President, resigns, 893. 


Forced Labour: 


Canada ratifies ILO convention on abolition 
of forced labour, 827. 


Fort Garry Hotel (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited): 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1301. 


Fringe Benefits: 
See Benefits. 


Frontier College: 
Frontier College marks 60th anniversary, 796. 


Foundation Maritime Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of licensed personnel employed on Com- 
pany’s tugs: received, 474; granted, 717. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed on Com- 
pany’s tugs: received, 474; representation 
vote, 829; rejected, 830; granted, 912. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1178. 


HTBSU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 388; rejected, 473. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: rejected, 473. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
licensed personnel employed on Company’s 
tugs: granted, 717. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard tugs owned 
and operated by Company at Halifax: re- 
ceived, 719; representation vote, 829; re- 
jected, 830; granted, 912. 
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Frame and Perkins Limited: 


IBT 


ratification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees at Yellowknife, 
N.W.1.: received, 474: rejected, 717. 


C. A. Fraser Limited: 


IBT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers, ware- 
housemen and mechanics (Local 419) work- 
ing in and out of City of Toronto: 612; 
granted, 718; decertified, 721. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 53; 
C.B. appointed, 477; C.B. fully constituted, 
613. 


Fuel: 
Laws and Regulations 


Ontario 
Fuel Board Act: amendments, 167. 


G 


Gas, Natural: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Gas Protection Act: amendments, 1084. 


Quebec 


An Act respecting the Electricity and Gas 
Board and Public Safety: regulations, 1073. 


General Motors of Canada: 
3-year pact on U.S. pattern signed by General 
Motors of Canada and UAW, 18. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited: 


IUMMSW 


dispute with Local 802: C.O. appointed, 476; 
settlement, 477. 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 720. 


Gilley Bros. Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard tugs and 
barges: received, 1176; representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 
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Gilley Bros. Limited:—(Conc.) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: re- 
ceived,...1295. 


Goodwill Trucking Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 605: (sleeper cab em- 
ployees): C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 
1054. 


Victor Gould: 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of second and third engi- 
neers on SS Cedarton and SS Birchton: 389; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1298. 


Name 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of second and third engineers 
on SS Cedarton and SS Birchton: 389; repre- 
sentation vote, 1291; reasons for judgment, 
1298. 


Government Employees: 


Canada 
CLC viewpoint, 249. 


Grand River Railway Company: 


BRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugs: received, 1051; representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


STU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugs: received, 1295. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited: 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 475. 


IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 475. 
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Griffiths Steamship Company Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; 
representation vote, 1293; reasons for judg- 


ment, 1295. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Gross National Product: 
See National Product. 


Group Insurance: 
See Insurance, Group. 


Guaranteed Employment and Wage Plans: 


Canada 


provisions for income security in manufacturing 
industries, 1261. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company Limited: 
Name 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of second and third engi- 
neers on SS Cedarton and SS Birchton: 389; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1298. 

complaint received under Section 43 of Act: 
272; order to bargain collectively, 387. 


Gulf and Northern Shipping Company: 


Labourers’ Protective Union 
dispute with Local 9568: C.O. appointed, 613. 


Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of unlicensed 


personnel: received, 1050; representation 
vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 


Halifax Tow Boat and Salvage Union: 
Foundation Maritime Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 388; rejected, 473. 
Hamilton Shipping Company Limited: 

IBL 


dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


Handicapped: 

See Disabled Persons; National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. 


Health, Public: 
See Public Health. 


Health Services: 
See Medical Services. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited: | 
IBT | 

certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminal at Regina: received, 474; 
granted, 610. 

certification application by Local 927 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of its terminal at Dartmouth, N.S.: received, 
474; rejected, 717. 

dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 391; 
settlement, 477. 

dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 720. 

dispute with Local 419: C.B. appointed, 54; 
C.B. fully constituted, 273; settlement, 391; 
G.BY report, 392. 

dispute with Local 885: C.O. appointed, 156; 
settlement, 916. 

dispute with Local 979: settlement, 156. 

dispute with Local 979: (Winnipeg Terminal): 
settlement, 916. 


Holidays: 
See also Vacations. 
Legal Decisions 
Sask. District Court rules that Annual Holi- 
days Act does not apply to real estate sales- 
man working on commission, 1314. 
United Kingdom 


workers on holiday one-third of each year, 
Industrial Welfare Society survey shows, 
803. 


Homemakers: 
Homemakers and Nurses Services Act: regula- 
tions, 374. 
Ontario 
vocational training for visiting homemakers, 
265. 
United States 
homemaker services in the U.S., 709. 


Homes for the Aged: 
See Old Age Homes. 
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Hospitalization, Insurance: 
See Insurance, Hospitalization. 


Hospitals: 
Canada 
NUPE requests change in Unemployment In- 
surance Act that would make it mandatory 
to include hospital employees in coverage 
of Act in brief to federal Government, 236. 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
The Hospitals Act: regulations, 26. 


Saskatchewan 
Hospital Standards Act: amendment, 27. 


Hotel Vancouver (Vancouver Hotel Company, 
Limited): 
CBRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1302. 


Hours of Work: 


30-hour work week 
IBPW, 1014. 


in mills favoured by 


Canada 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour (Annual 
Report No. 40), 21. 


Saskatchewan 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1252. 


Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
Hours of Work Act: regulations, 63, 503, 837. 


Saskatchewan 
Hours of Work Act: regulations, 739, 1069. 


Housing: 
See also Old Age Homes. 


Canada 

housing starts in first half of 1959 down from 
last year, 1085. 

starts and completions both set new records in 
1958, 122. 

views expressed by CCA, 257. 

views expressed by CLC, 249. ; 

views expressed by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of the IRB, 254. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


National Housing Act: living accommodation 
for the aged, 1158. 


Husband Transport Limited: 


IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of the City of Montreal, granted, 154. 
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Immigration-Emigration: 


Canada 
CLC viewpoint, 249. 
number of immigrants in 1958 less than half 
1957 total, 238. 
statistics, 19, 898. 
views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


Imperial Oil Limited: 


SIU 


dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV Imperial Namu and Barge No. 10: 
dispute lapsed, 274. 


Imports: 


campaign against imports of clothing coming 
into Canadian and American markets 
planned by ACWA, 798. 

Canada 

commodity imports in 1958 down 8 per cent 
from 1957, 459. 

imports in first quarter of 1959 4.4 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, 683. 

TWUA brief seeks reduction in imports to 
save industry, 577. 

total for first nine months of 1958, 237. 


Inclined Passenger Lifts: 


See Factories—Laws and Regulations. 
Income: 


Canada 


farm cash income in first quarter of 1959 
highest total yet recorded, 800; in 1958, 8.3 
per cent above 1957 total, 263. 

non-farm income averaged $4,269 in 1957, 800. 


United Kingdom 


report of United Kingdom Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, 1146. 


Statistics 


“T abour Statistics: B-Labour Income” 
(monthly feature). 


Income Security: 
See Manufacturing Industries. 


Income Tax: 
Canada 


Income Tax Act: amendment would allow 
establishment of “portable” pensions, 457. 
views of Canadian Legislative Board of BLFE, 

1016. 
views expressed by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of IRB, 255. 
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Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 


Laws and Regulations 
Quebec 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments Act: 
amendments, 295. 


Industrial Relations : 

See also Labour Laws and Regulations; Laval 
University—lIndustrial Relations Department; 
McGill University—Industrial Relations De- 
partment. 

Canada 

Collective Bargaining Review (monthly feature). 

labour relations and trade union legislation in 
Canada in 1959, 1028. 

“Labour Relations and the Public Interest” 
discussed at meeting of CCC, 1161. 

views of CCA, 258. 


Prince Edward Island 


establishment of Labour Relations Board pro- 
vided by amendment to Trade Union Act, 
457. 


United States 

Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (1959), 1181, 1305. 

Fringe Benefit Costs in Canada—1957—No. 4 
in series published by Industrial Relations 
Counselors Service, Inc., Toronto, 800. 

Legal Decision 


Supreme Court of Canada allows appeal 
against decision that quashed B.C. Labour 
Relations Board certification order, 58. 


Inflation (Finance): 
United States 


do wage boosts cause inflation?—opinions of 
Sumner H. Slichter, Professor of Economics 
at Harvard University and Lloyd G. 
Reynolds, Professor of Economics at Yale 
University, 1014. 


Injunctions, Labour: 


Ontario 
recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 
Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 
provisions of new Trade-Unions Act makes 
unions legal entities, 360. 
Saskatchewan 
Queen’s Bench Act: amendment, 1032. 


Legal Decisions 
B.C. county court grants interim injunction 
against picketing of lumber company be- 
cause strike notice not valid, 1080. 
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Injunctions, Labour:—(Conc.) 

B.C. Supreme Court declares picketing of 
premises where employees not on strike is 
illegal; continues injunction, 60. 

N.B. Supreme Court dismisses appeal against 
picketing injunction and rules that all picket- 
ing should be restrained, 616. 

Que. Superior Court grants interim injunction 
prohibiting picketing that was being used to 
enforce a secondary boycott, 944. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench quashes order 
of province’s Labour Relations Board that 
altered definition of bargaining unit, 615. 

U.S. Supreme Court upholds injunction order- 
ing steelworkers to go back to work for 
80-day cooling-off period, 1317. 


Insurance, Group: 
Canada 


Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance 
Plans in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 
—report on survey by federal Department 
of Labour, 244. 


Insurance, Health: 
Canada 


VieWs O1.CLC. 248. 
views expressed by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of IRB, 255. 


Insurance, Hospitalization: 


Canada 
Group Hospitalization and Medical Insurance 
Plans in Canadian Manufacturing Industries 
—report on survey by federal Department 
of Labour, 244. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Hospitalization Benefits Act: amendments, 27. 


British Columbia 


Hospital Insurance Act Amendment 
(L958)3027' 


Act 


Canada 
Hospital and Diagnostic Services Act: regula- 
tions, 24. 
hospital insurance legislation and regulations in 
Canada, 1958, 24. 


Manitoba 
Hospital Services Insurance Act, Chapter 24 
and Regulations 25/58, 26. 
New Brunswick 


eighth province to enter into agreement with 
federal Government under Hospital Insur- 
ance and Diagnostic Services Act, 680. 

Hospital Care Insurance Act, Chapter 8, 25. 


Newfoundland 


Children’s Health Plan Regulations (1958), 25. 
Hospital Insurance Regulations, 25. 
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Insurance, Hospitalization—(Conc.) 
Nova Scotia 


Hospital Insurance Act: regulations, 25. 
Public Hospitals Act, 1958: regulations, 25. 


Ontario 


Hospital Services Commission Amendment Act, 
1958 (No. 2): regulations, 26. 


Saskatchewan 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act: amend- 
ments, 27. 7 


International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Mboving Picture Machine 
Operators of the United States and Canada: 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


International Association of Bridge, Structural 

and Ornamental Iron Workers: 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 

certification application by Local 720 on behalf 
of a unit of structural steel fabricators and 
erectors employed at Hay River, N.W.T.: 
received, 611; granted, 717. 

certification application by Local 720 on behalf 
of a unit of structural steel erectors and 
fabricators employed at Inuvik and other 
locations in the N.W.T.: received, 831. 


International Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry: 

Canada 

nation-wide agreement setting minimum wage 
rates for 12,000 Canadian plumbers signed 
between union and 25 contractors operating 
on a national basis, 19. 


International Association of Machinists: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of employees 
(Small Arms Division, Long Branch, Ont.): 
withdrawn, 50. 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 473; reasons for judg- 
ment, 475. 
Nordair Limited 
certification application on behalf of mainte- 
nance personnel at Roberval, Que.: received, 
49; representation vote, 154; granted, 270; 
rejected, 270. 
Stone Bros. Towing Company Limited 
certification application by Local 692 on behalf 
of a unit of machine shop employees: re- 
ceived, 474; withdrawn, 612. 
Trans Canada Air Lines 
dispute with Lodges 714 and 1751: C.O. ap- 
pointed, 831; settlement, 916. 
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International Association of Personnel in Em- 
ployment Security: 

awards citation to Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, 680. 

convention, 46th, 805. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, de- 
scribes steps taken to increase efficiency of 
NES, 892. 


International Association of Siderographers 
(AFL-CIO): 

with ten members in Canada, union joins CLC, 
681. 


International Brotherhood of Longshoremen: 


Caledon Terminals Limited 


dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


Hamilton Shipping Company Limited 


dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
ettlement, 613. 


Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


International Brotherhood of Operative Potters: 
annual convention, 65th, held in Canada for 
first time, 799. 


International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Werkers (CLC): 


convention, 25th, 1014. 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
“ America: 

B.C. Court of Appeal confirms judgment 
awarding damages against a union (Local 
213) for breach of the Labour Relations 
Act, 398. 

IBT withdraws from ITWF, 579. 

report of Royal Commission Inquiry into 
activities of Teamsters Union, 33. 

U.S. federal district judge orders union to 
cancel plans for special convention and to 
obey all outstanding recommendations .. . 
of Board of Monitors, 20. 

Adley Express Company 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers, helpers and warehouse- 
men operating in and out of the City of 
Montreal: granted, 154. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—(Cont.) 

Arrow Transit Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 979 on behalf 
of a unit of mechanics, drivers and ware- 
housemen operating in and out of its Winni- 
peg terminal: received, 1177; granted, 1291. 
Asbestos Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers operating in and out 
of its terminals in Quebec and Ontario: 
received, 1050; withdrawn, 1178. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
certification application by Local 989 on behalf 


of a unit of laundry employees: received, 
474; representation vote, 717; granted, 829. 


H. W. Bacon Limited 


certification application by Local 419 on behalf 
of mail pickup and delivery drivers and 
helpers, Toronto: received, 49; granted, 270; 
withdrawn, 272. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 476; 
C.B. appointed, 832; C.B. fully constituted, 
1055; settlement, 1179. 


B.C. Seattle Transport Limited 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Burnaby, B.C.: received, 271; withdrawn, 
389, 


Buckingham Transportation Inc. 
certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Regina: received, 914; granted, 1176. 


Canadian Transit Company 


dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 915; 
settlement, 1179. 
Champion Freight Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of drivers, mechanics’ helpers and labourers, 
operating in and out of Leamington, Ont.: 
received, 49; granted, 154. 


East-West Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 605; C.O. appointed, 156. 


Frame and Perkins Limited 
ratification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.: received, 474; rejected, 717. 


C. A. Fraser Limited 

application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of drivers, helpers, ware- 
housemen and mechanics working in and out 
of City of Toronto: 612, granted, 718; de- 
certified, 721. 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 53; 
ge appointed, 477; C.B. fully constituted, 
13. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—(Cont.) 


Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 720. 


Goodwill Trucking Limited 
dispute with Local 605: (sleeper cab employ- 
ees): C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1054. 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited 

certification application by Local 927 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of its terminal at Dartmouth, N.S.: received, 
474; rejected, 717. 

certification application by Local 565 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of terminal at Regina: received, 474; granted, 
610. 

dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 391; 
settlement, 477. 

dispute with Local 31: C.O. appointed, 720. 

dispute with Local 419: C.B. appointed, 54; 
C.B. fully constituted, 273; settlement, 391; 
C.B. report, 392: 

dispute with Local 885: C.O. appointed, 156. 

dispute with Local 979: settlement, 156. 

dispute with Local 979: (Winnipeg Terminal): 
settlement, 916. 


Husband Transport Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of the City of Montreal, granted, 154. 


Norman Jenson 
application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of employees of C. A. 
Fraser Limited—drivers, helpers, warehouse- 
men and mechanics (Local 419) working in 
and out of the City of Toronto: 612; granted, 
718. 
Lee’s Transport Limited 
dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 4203 
C.O. appointment terminated, 832. 


Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of the North 
Burnaby, B.C., terminal, received, 272; 
granted, 386. 


Minshull Storage and Van Limited 
dispute with Local 927: dispute lapsed, 614. 


Montreal Ottawa Express Limited 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of unit of drivers, warehousemen and 
helpers, received, 156; granted, 386. 


Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 
certification application by Local 1050 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 154; granted, 270. 
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International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America—(Conc.) 

N. Rawlinson Limited 

dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 831; 

settlement, 916. 


Sabre Freight Lines Limited 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and dockmen operating 
in and out of its Terminal at Burnaby, B.C.: 
received, 388; representation vote, 610; 
granted, 717. 
dispute with Local 605 (employees at Burnaby, 
B.C. terminal): C.O. appointed, 831; settle- 
ment, 916. 
Sea-Van Express Limited 
certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 


of Burnaby, B.C.: received, 271; granted, 
386. 
J. Sherman and Sons 

certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers, at Kemptville and 
Leamington, Ont.: received, 830; granted, 
912. 

dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 1054. 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead ) Limited 
dispute with Local 90: dispute lapsed, 832. 


Taggart Service Limited 

certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers operating in and out 
of its terminals at Kingston, Ottawa, 
Pembroke, Perth, Renfrew and Toronto, and 
Montreal: received, 388; representation vote, 
a2. 

certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
472. 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited 
dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 391; 
settlement, 720. 


R. M. Williams-Williams Motors 
certification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.: received, 474; representation vote, 
717; rejected, 1049. 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions: 

10th anniversary marked at sixth world con- 
gress, 1147. 


International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions: 

address by Maurice Bouladoux, President, 
French Federation of Christian Workers, to 
CCCL convention, 1271. 


International Labour Organization: 


Canada and the First Year of the [LO—in 
commemoration of 40th anniversary of the 
founding of the ILO, 1258. 

Canada ratifies ILO convention on abolition of 
forced labour, 827. 

CCCL to ask Government to request Interna- 
tional Labour Office mission to inquire into 
freedom of association to visit Canada, 577. 

CLC files complaint with ILO over Newfound- 
land labour laws, 1250. 

Guinea becomes 80th member, 152. 

Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg appointed con- 
sultant on ILO’s education work, 151. 

International Labour Conference rejects cre- 
dentials of Hungarian delegation, 715. 

ILO survey mission on freedom of association 
in U.S., 384. 

meeting of teaching experts from 18 countries, 
47. 

1958 a year of limited gains for the working 
man survey indicates, 268. 

publishes African Labour Survey, 81. 

publishes Year Book of Labour Statistics 1958, 
152. 

“Recent Trends in Women Workers’ Oppor- 
tunities and Needs”’—first meeting of Panel 
of Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers of the ILO, 1284, 1288. 

report on trade union rights in the USSR, 384. 

Tripartite Technical Meeting on the Timber 
Industry, 45. 

20 countries ratify International Labour Con- 
vention No. 105 on the Abolition of Forced 
Labour, adopted by 1957 International 
Labour Conference, 268. 

viewpoint of CCCL, 252. 


Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee 
session, 6th, 1287. 


Coal Mines Committee 
session, 7th, 607, 715. 
Committee of Experts on Social 
Security 
meeting, 267. 
Constitution 
adopts four new International Labour instru- 


ments at 43rd Conference, 816. 
40th anniversary of adoption, April 11, 458. 


General Conference 


Session, 43rd, 711, 816. 
Session, 43rd, agenda and delegation, 601. 


Governing Body 


Session, 140th, 157. 
Session, 141st, 383. 
Session, 142nd, 827. 
Session, 143rd, 1289. 
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International Ladies Garment Workers Union: 

convention, 30th, triennial—David Dubinsky 
re-elected President, 576. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that union, 
being voluntary association, has no legal 
capacity to sue in its own name, 289. 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union: 

convention, 13th biennial, 460. 

convention of Canadian locals at Vancouver, 
ES 

ILWU seeking to organize all dock workers on 
West Coast, 235. 


Arrow Transfer Company Limited 


certification application by Local 509 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen and warehouse- 
men: received, 474; withdrawn, 1178. 


Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 

dispute with Local 509: settlement, 477. 

certification application by Local 512 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed on or 
about the Centennial Pier, Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 474; granted, 829. 

dispute with Local 512: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 1054. 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited 


dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited 


certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 913. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of papermen employed by the 
Canadian, British and Foreign Steamship 
Group, Deepsea Section: received, 610; with- 
drawn, 719. ; 

certification application by Local 507 on behalf 
of a unit of ship liners and fitters: received, 
474; granted, 1176. 

certification application by Local 510 on behalf 
of a unit of first aid attendants employed by 
various ship owners, agents and stevedoring 
companies represented by the Federation: 
received, 913; withdrawn, 1051. 

dispute with Local 506: C.O. appointed, 391; 
C.B. appointed, 613; C.B. fully constituted, 
720; C.B. report, 916, 919; settlement, 1179. 


Vancouver Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 507: .C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 
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International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union—(Conc.) 


West Coast Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 914. 
certification application by Local 509: received, 
1051. 


Western Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited 
dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


International Longshoremen’s Association: 

AFL-CIO Executive Council votes to re-admit 
ILA on probation, 894. 

re-admitted to AFL-CIO ending expulsion that 
lasted for six years, 1019. 


Albert G. Baker Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
baggage and cargo checkers employed at the 
Port of Quebec: received, 388; granted, 472; 
rejected, 473. 
Caledon Terminals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 


dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


CNR (Port of North Sydney) 


dispute with Local 1259: C.O. appointed, 613; 
settlement, 832. 


Cullen Stevedoring Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Eastern Canada Sievedoring Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1294. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


J. C. Malone and Company Limited 


dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 720; 
settlement, 832. 
Quebec Terminals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
baggage and cargo checkers employed at the 
Port of Quebec: received, 388; granted, 472; 
rejected, 473. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 388. 
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International Longsheremen’s 
Association—(Conc.) 
Shipping Federation of Canada 
dispute: employees in Halifax, Saint John, 
Three Rivers, Montreal and Quebec: C.O. 
appointed, 54; settlement, 273; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1179; C.B. fully constituted, 1302. 
Terminal Warehouses Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1295. 
dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited 
dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 720. 
International Railroad Brotherhoods: 


National Legislative Committee 


Labour Day message of Chairman A. H. 
Balch, 809. 

Brief submitted to federal Cabinet, 123, 254. 

Chairman A. H. Balch appointed member of 
Royal Commission on Railways, 574. 

Chairman A. H. Balch’s New Year’s message, 
1257: 

International Transport Workers’ Federation: 

“Flags of Convenience” shipping’s biggest prob- 
lem, says Omer Becu, General Secretary of 
ITWF, 682. 

IBT withdraws from ITWF, 579. 


International Typographical Union (AFL-CIO- 
CLC): 

ITU and ALA sign mutual co-operation agree- 
ment, 20. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers: 

affiliation with CLC debated at convention, 
1017. 

CLC delays action on application for affiliation 
by union, 895. 
convention, 1017. 

IUMMSW and USWA in brief submitted to 
federal Government, seek action to help 
uranium workers facing lay-off, 1250. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; rejected, 
O70: 
Boyle Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 832. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 
certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen: rejected, 913. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: granted, 1049. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


dispute with Local 913: C.O. appointed, 272; 
settlement, 391. 


International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers—(Conc.) 


Faraday Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited 


dispute with Local 802: C.O. appointed, 476; 
settlement, 477. 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 475. 


National Harbours Board (Port Colborne) 


dispute by Local 1015: C.O. appointed, 613; 
settlement, 832. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 1049; reasons for judg- 
ment. "fda l. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees at Elliot Lake: re- 
ceived, 611; rejected, 1176; withdrawn, 1178. 


International Union of Operating Engineers: 
Canadian Dyno Mines Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers and hoist- 
men: received, 388; withdrawn, 475. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen: received, 831; re- 
jected,2913- 


Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: withdrawn, 475. 


Ken Magehey Construction Company 


certification application by Local 115 on behalf 
of a unit of construction equipment opera- 
tors: received, 914; withdrawn, 1051. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of air compressor operators employed at 
Elliot Lake: received, 49; representation vote, 
270; granted, 386. 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen at Elliot Lake: 
received, 611; rejected, 1049; withdrawn, 
1178. 

dispute with Local 796: (compressor opera- 
tors): C.O. appointed, 720; settlement, 1054. 


Pacific Elevators Limited 


certification application by Local 882 on 
behalf of a unit of stationary engineers 
employed in Pellet Mill at Vancouver: re- 
ceived, 388; granted, 472; withdrawn, 475. 
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International Union of Operating 
Engineers—(Conc.) 
Poole Construction Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 115: C.O. appointed, 720; 
settlement, 832. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of boiler, vacuum pump, and 
compressor operators: received, 719; rejected, 
Dig: 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of employees—heating plant oper- 
ator and heating plant operator’s helpers: 
representation vote, 472. 


International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America: 


See United Automobile Workers. 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers: 


Pacific Elevators Limited 
certification application by Local 333 on behalf 
of a unit of miscellaneous classifications: 
received, 388; granted, 472. 
certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers employed 
in Pellet Mill at Vancouver: withdrawn, 475. 


International Woodworkers of America: 


B.C. district annual convention, 234. 

certification of Locals 2-254 and 2-255 revoked 
under Newfoundland Trade Unions (Emer- 
gency Provisions) Act, 1030. 

Newfoundland Trade Union (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act, 1959, revokes certification of 
two locals of IWW and cancels any collec- 
tive agreement previously in force between 
the locals and employers, 360. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 

certification application by Local 1-71 on 
behalf of a unit of boom-men and second 
boom-men employed in booming and rafting 
in the area of Twin Creeks, Howe Sound, 
B.C.: granted, 270. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugs and barges operated by the Company: 
received, 1049; representation vote, 1292; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited—(Conc.) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of unlicensed personnel employed aboard 
tugs and barges: representation vote, 1292; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 


J 


Jasper Park Lodge (Canadian National Hotels, 
Limited): 
CBRT 
C.O. appointed, 1054; 


dispute: settlement, 


1302. 


Jenson, Norman: 


C. A. Fraser Limited 
application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of employees—drivers, 
helpers, warehousemen and _ mechanics 
(Local 419) working in and out of the City 
of Toronto: 612; granted, 718. 
IBT 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of employees—drivers, 
helpers, warehousemen and _ mechanics 
(Local 419) working in and out of the City 
of Toronto: 612; granted, 718. 


Jodoin, Claude: 
See Canadian Labour Congress—President. 
Jurisdictional Disputes: 


British Columbia 
views expressed by B.C. Federation of Labour, 


1148. 
Kk 


Kingcome Navigation Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tow- 
boats: received, 1051; withdrawn, 1178. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: withdrawn, 1178. 


Kingsway Transport Limited: 
TDU 
dispute with Local 106: settlement reported by 
Corsa 
Kitimat Terrace and District General Workers? 
Union (CLC): 
Bank of Nova Scotia 


certification application by Local 1583 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: received, 612; 
rejected, 1049; reasons for judgment, 1052. 
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Labour Briefs: 
See Labour Unions—Policies and Programs. 


Labour Code: 
See Labour Laws and Regulations. 


Labour Conditions: 


Canada 
“labour Conditions in Federal Government 
Contracts” (monthly feature). 
wage rules and selected working conditions in 
eight construction trades, 178. 
Working Conditions in Canada, 1958, 21. 


Labour Day: 

Labour Day messages of labour leaders, 808. 

Labour Day message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 808. 


Labour Department—University Research 
Program: 

Patterns of Industrial Dispute Settlement in 
Five Canadian Industries, 258. 


Labour Disputes: 


United States 


arbitration of union disputes planned by AFL- 
CIO, 1019. 


Laws and Regulations 
Saskatchewan 
Queen’s Bench Act: amendment, 1032. 


Labour Education: 


report of Education Service to CCCL conven- 
tion, 1275. 

Union of Municipal Employees of Montreal 
(CCCL) spends $75,000 on education in 
five years, 361. 


Labour Force: 


1958 a year of limited gains for the working 
man ILO survey indicates, 268. 


Canada 


Employment Review: Current Situation—Local 
Employment Picture, 1959; Employment 
Situation in Local Areas; Current Labour 
Statistics (monthly feature). 

proportion of married women in Canada’s 
female labour force, 242. 

“School-leavers” in the labour force, 462. 


United States 
1955-75 projection of labour force and the 
population, 898. 
“Labour Statistics: A-Labour Force” (monthly 
feature). 
“Labour Statistics: _D-Employment 
Statistics” (monthly feature). 


Service 
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Labour Gazette: 


“50 Years Ago This Month” (monthly feature). 
Harry J. Walker, former editor, retires, 1252. 


Labour Income: 
See Income. 


Labour Laws and Regulations: 


See also Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation. 


Alberta 


Act to Establish the Department of Labour, 
pile 

Apprenticeship Act: regulations, 617. 

Gas Protection Act amendments, 617. 

Labour Act: amendment, 502, 618; provincial 
legislature calls for review of, 360; regula- 
tions, 293. 

labour legislation enacted in 1958, 373; in 
1959, 1068. 


British Columbia 
Constitution Act: amendment, 1030. 
Labour Relations Act: regulations, 1084. 
labour legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 
1959, 1028. 
Trade-Unions Act: new Act makes unions 
legal entities, 360; regulations, 1028. 


Canada 


CCC policy statement on labour relations, 135. 

CLC files complaint with ILO over New- 
foundland labour laws, 1250. 

changes in public assistance legislation in 1959, 
E155. 

current reports on progress of federal and 
provincial labour Bills, 123. 

labour legislation enacted in 1959, 1068. 

views expressed by CLC, 247. 


Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act: amendments, 1031; 
legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 
1068. 
views expressed by Manitoba Federation of 
Labour, 1149. 


New Brunswick 


Advisory Committee on Seasonal Employment 
to be set up, 459. 

Federation of Labour requests amendments to 
Labour Relations Act, 125. 

Labour Relations Act: amendment, 1032. 

legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1032, 
1068. 

Newfoundland 

criticism of recent legislation voiced at con- 
vention of NFL, 802. 

Labour Relations Act: amended, 360. 

Labour Relations (Amendment) Act: regula- 
tions, 1030. 

legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1030, 
1068. 
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Labour Laws and Regulations—(Conc.) 
Social Assistance Act: regulations, 375. 
Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act: 
passed, 360; regulations, 1030. 
Nova Scotia 


legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1068. 


Ontario 


Labour Relations Act: proposed amendment, 
361; amendments, 504, 1031. 
legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1031, 
1068. 
report of Ontario Legislature’s Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations, 366. 
Prince Edward Island 


legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1032, 
068. 
ae Act: amendment, 457, 1032. 
Quebec 
legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1068. 
Saskatchewan 
legislation enacted in 1958, 375; in 1959, 1032, 
1068. 
United States 


Labour-Management Report and _ Disclosure 
Act (1959), 118 28305, 

President Eisenhower stresses need for enact- 
ment of effective legislation, in messages to 
Congress, 122. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 
Canada 


4th annual Labour-Management Conference, 
595; 

patterns of industrial dispute settlement in five 

Canadian industries, 258. 


Production 
“Teamwork in Industry” (monthly feature). 


United States 


Labour-Management Report and Disclosure 
Act. (1959), 1181. 


Labour-Management Relations: 
Canada 


Collective Bargaining Review 


feature). 


. (monthly 


Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (1959): 


provisions, 1181, 1305. 


Labour Movement: 


International Leather Goods, Plastics and 
Novelty Workers Union, plan organizing 
drive in Canada, 798. 
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Labour Movement—(Conc.) 
Canada 


ILWU seeking to organize all dock workers 
on West Coast, 235. 
Labour Organization in Canada, 1958, 22. 


United States 


little success in organizing white-collar workers, 
$93. 


Labour Organization: 
See Labour Movement. 


Labour Productivity: 
See Productivity. 


Labour Relations: 
See Industrial Relations. 


Labour Standards: 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


Provincial Labour Standards—October, 1958— 
publication of Federal Department of 
Labour, 21. 


Labour Statistics: 
Current Labour Statistics (monthly feature). 


Labour Unions: 


ILO report on trade union rights in the USSR, 
384. 
women in trade unions, 910. 


Canada 


labour relations and trade union legislation in 
Canada in 1959, 1028. 

non-operating rail unions establish economic 
research bureau, 1250. 

USWA and IUMMSW in brief submitted to 
federal Government, seek action to help 
uranium workers facing lay-off, 1250. 

USWA would couple wages to labour produc- 
tivity as part of its share in an anti-inflation 
plan in co-operation with business and 
management, 235. 

woman union officer from United Kingdom 
visits federal Department of Labour, 238. 


British Columbia 


new Trade-Unions Act makes unions legal 
entities, 360. 


Newfoundland 


Trade Union (Emergency Provisions) Act, 
1959, revokes certification of two locals of 
IWW and cancels any collective agreement 
previously in force between the locals and 
employers, 360. 


Ontario 


report of Royal Commission Inquiry into 
activities of Teamsters Union, 33. 
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Labour Unions—(Cont.) 


Constitution and by-laws 
United States 


| Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act (1959), 1181, 1305. 


Legal Decisions 


Rand formula legal in Quebec, 
Supreme Court rules, 123. 

B.C. county court grants interim injunction 
against picketing of lumber company be- 
cause strike notice not valid, 1080. 

B.C. Supreme Court declares picketing of 
premises where employees not on strike is 
illegal; continues injunction, 60. 

B.C. Court of Appeal confirms judgment 
awarding damages against a union for breach 
of the Labour Relations Act, 398. 

B.C. Supreme Court dissolves ex parte in- 
junction against union on the grounds that 
emergency had ceased to exist, 1080. 

B.C. Supreme Court imposes fine on union 
and its officers for not obeying in good faith 
court order instructing certain members to 
return to work, 1184. 

Man. County Court dismisses claim for over- 
time wages, lacking jurisdiction, 834. 

Man. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that 
Labour Board must give notice to all parties 
before reconsidering own decision, 498. 

N.B. Supreme Court dismisses appeal against 
picketing injunction and rules that all picket- 
ing should be restrained, 616. 

N.B. Supreme Court enjoins picketing in sup- 
port of an illegal strike and awards damages 
to company picketed, 945. 

N.B. Supreme Court rules that trade union 
has no legal entity to prosecute under prov- 
ince’s Labour Relations Act, 161. 

Ont. Court of Appeal confirms ruling of 
Ontario High Court ordering Labour Rela- 
tions Board to hear employer’s application 
for decertification of unions, 738. 

Ont. Division Court rules employee paid by 
the week is entitled to a week’s notice on 
termination of employment, 1082. 

Ont. High Court rules parent organization may 
not substitute itself for one of its units as 
bargaining agent, 1313. 

P.E.I. Supreme Court rules municipality can 
be required to bargain with respect to con- 
ditions of work but not wages, 157. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench allows local 
union’s appeal against decision directing it to 
reinstate an expelled member, 291. 

Que. Court of Queen’s Bench rules that union, 
being voluntary association, has no legal 
capacity to sue in its own name, 289. 

Que. Superior Court grants interim injunction 
prohibiting picketing that was being used 
to enforce a secondary boycott, 944. 


Canada’s 
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Labour Unions—(Cont.) 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench quashes order 
of province’s Labour Relations Board that 
altered definition of bargaining unit, 615. 

Sask. District Court rules that Annual Holi- 
days Act does not apply to real estate 
salesmen working on commission, 1314. 

Supreme Court of Canada allows appeal 
against decision that quashed B.C. Labour 
Relations Board certification order, 58. 

Supreme Court of Canada holds railway not 
liable for damages caused by train crew’s 
refusal to cross picket line, 395. 

Supreme Court of Canada rules that Rand 
formula for compulsory check-off of union 
dues is legal under laws of Quebec, 286. 

U.S. Supreme Court upholds injunction order- 
ing steelworkers to go back to work for 
80-day cooling-off period, 1317. 

US. federal district judge orders IBT to 
cancel plans for special convention and to 
obey all outstanding recommendations... 
of Board of Monitors, 20. 

Vancouver County Court declares notice of 
lockout invalid because it stated that firm’s 
employees “may” be locked out, 501. 


Co-operation and federation 


ITU (AFL-CIO-CLC) and ALA sign mutual 
co-operation agreement, 20. 


Alberta 


civil servants of Alberta sever connection with 
CLC Federation, 1251. 


Canada 


affiliation of IUMMSW with CLC debated at 
convention, 1017. 

BLFE invites all “operating” rail unions to 
amalgamate, 1017. 

CCCL to continue “conversations” on unity 
With. CLO wi 2h, 

CLC delays action on application for affiliation 
by IUMMSW, 895. 

ILWU seeking to organize all dock workers 
on West Coast, 235. 

merger planned between NAME (CLC) and 
CBREs(CLC)e iia 

NUPSE and NUPE to re-open merger talks, 
12530 

plan merger of NAME and Shipyard General 
Workers’ Federation of British Columbia 
with CBRI 235. 

Quebec Federation of Labour affiliation of 
CCCL. with CLG] son 

threat of SIU withdrawal wanes at close of 
biennial convention, 576. 

with 10 members in Canada, International 
Association of Siderographers (AFL-CIO) 
joins CLC, 681. 
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Labour Unions—(Conc.) 
United States 
AFL-CIO marine engineers—-MEBA 
BME—unite, 579. 
ILA re-admitted to AFL-CIO ending expulsion 
that lasted six years, 1019. 


and 


Factionalism 
AFL-CIO Executive Council votes to re-admit 
ILA on probation, 894. 
international boycott against ships flying 
“flags of convenience” imposed under spon- 
sorship of ITWF, 18. 


Jurisdiction 
Canada 
CLC suspends SIU for its action in raiding 
NAME, a CLC affiliate, 681. . 
OEIU seeks recognition by CLC and AFL-CIO 
of exclusive rights to bargain for office and 
clerical workers, at biennial convention, 681. 


Ontario 


recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 
Membership 
Canada 


labour organization in 1958, 22. 

Statistics 
union membership in Canada at beginning of 

1959, 1249. 
Policies and Programs 
labour briefs to federal Cabinet, 123, 246, 251. 
Right of Association 

Canada 

views expressed by CCCL, 253. 


Labour Unity: 


See Labour Unions—Co-operation and Feder- 
ation. 


Labourers’ Protective Union: 
Buntain Bell and Company 

Limited 

dispute with Local 9568: C.O. appointed, 613. 

Gulf and Northern Shipping Company 

Limited 

dispute with Local 9568: C. O. appointed, 613. 

H., B. Willis, Inc. 
dispute with Local 9568: C. O. appointed, 613. 


Lake Erie and Northern Railway Company: 
BRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Lake St. Jean Radio Station CFGT: 
Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 
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Lake Shore Lines Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement, 720. 


Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical Workers: 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevators at Port Arthur: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 


Eastern Terminal Elevator Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Federal Grain Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: received, 271; withdrawn, 474. 


Lakehead Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: received, 271; withdrawn, 474. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevators: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


McCabe Grain Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


National Grain Company Limited 


certification proceedings on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevators at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 474. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 
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Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers—(Conc.) 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
its Terminal Elevator Division at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur: received, 156; rejected, 
386; reasons for judgment, 389. 
Searle Grain Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 
United Grain Growers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 156; 
rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association: 


BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 272; settlement, 477. 


Lakehead Terminals Limited: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: with- 
drawn, 474. 
LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevators at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: received, 271; withdrawn, 474. 


Laval University: 


Industrial Relations Department 


annual industrial relations conference, 14th, 
586. 


Lay-offs: 
See also Unemplovment. 


United Kingdom 


railway unions warned of lay-offs by British 
Transport Commission, but compensation 
will be paid, 684. 


Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Magasins de Quebec, Inc.: 


Supreme Court of Canada rules that Rand 
formula for compulsory check-off of union 
dues is legal under laws of Quebec, 286. 


Lee’s Transport Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 605: C.O. appointed, 720; 
C.O. appointment terminated, 832. 
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Legal Decisions: 


See Labour Unions—Constitution and by-laws 
—Legal Decisions. 


Libraries: 
See Department of Labour—Library. 


W. S. Loggie Company Limited: 


Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Longshoremen and Dockers: 
Canada 
ILWU seeking to organize all dock workers 
on West Coast, 235. 
United States 


agreement makes provision for longshoremen 
and stevedores to share in productivity gains 
stemming from labour-saving devices, 894. 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union: 
Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited 


certification application by Local 1050 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 154; granted, 270. 


Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc.: 


IBT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of the North 
Burnaby, B.C. terminal: received, 272; 
granted, 386. 


M 


MacDonald, Donald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Canadian Labour Congress: 


receives honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from St. Francis Xavier University, 680. 
Ken Magehey Construction Company. 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 115 on be- 
half of a unit of construction equipment 
operators: received, 914; withdrawn, 1051. 


E. P. Malkins Limited: 
Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 
dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 
J. C. Malone and Company Limited: 
ILA 


dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 720; 
settlement, 832. 
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Man and Industry: 
Canada 
Round Table on Man and Industry—last of 
three annual conferences arranged by School 
of Social Work, University of Toronto, 136. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour: 


annual convention, Sth, 1149. 
brief submitted to provincial government, 17. 


Manitoba Pool Elevators: 
BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevators: rejected, 386; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 
LGEEW 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevators: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


Manpower Development: 
Canada 
manpower developments in 1958, 139. 


Manpower Utilization: 
Canada 

Employment Review: Current Situation—Local 
Employment Picture, 1959; Employment 
Situation in Local Areas; Current Labour 
Statistics (monthly feature). 

The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical 
and Scientific Professions in Canada—new 
bulletin in Professional Manpower series 
published by Department of Labour, 697. 

Recent Changes in Engineering Manpower Re- 
quirements and Supplies in Canada, 234, 


Manufacturing Industries: 
Canada 
provisions for income security in manufactur- 
ing industries, 1261. 
Maple Leaf Milling Company Limited: 
UPWA 
dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 
Maritime Airline Pilots Association: 


Maritime Central Airways 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
service and maintenance personnel: received, 
474; representation vote, 610; granted, 717. 


Maritime Central Airways Limited: 
MALPA 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of service and maintenance personnel: re- 


ceived, 474; representation vote, 610; 
granted, 717. 


Married Women: 


Canada _ ratifies UN Convention on _ the 
Nationality of Married Women, 1252. 


Mathieu, Roger: 

See also Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour—General President. 

McCabe Grain Company: 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 


Arthur Grain elevator: rejected, 387; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 
LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


McCallister Towing Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
masters and mates employed on company’s 
tugs: received, 913; rejected, 1049. 


McGill University: 


Industrial Relations Department 
annual conference, 11th, 1032. 


McKenzie Barge and Derrick Company (1957) 
Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


unlicensed personnel: received, 1177; with- 
drawn, 1178. 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: withdrawn, 1178. 


Mediation and Conciliation: 


Ont. lawyers urge retention of judges on con- 
ciliation boards, 236. 

recommendations of Ontario  Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 


Medical Examinations: 
text of ILO convention concerning the medical 
examination of fishermen, 822. 
Laws and Regulations 
Quebec 
Cities and Towns Act: amendment, 1078. 


Medical Insurance: 
See Insurance, Health. 


Medical Services : 

text of ILO Recommendation concerning oc- 
cupational health services in places of 
employment, 825. 
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Medical Services—(Conc.) 


Laws and Regulations 
Saskatchewan 


_ Health Services Act: amendment, 27. 


Medicine: 
Ontario 


“opportunities for women in medicine”—last 
of four meetings to assist high school girls 
in planning careers, 238. 


| Mergers: 


See Labour Unions—Co-operation and federa- 
tion. 


Midland Railway of Manitoba: 


Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines: 


USWA 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; C.B. appointed, 
1179; C.B. fully constituted, 1302. 


Minimum Wages: 
Saskatchewan 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1252. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Labour Act: regulations, 293. 


British Columbia 


Female Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 63, 
503, 618, 1084. 

Male Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 63, 
503, 618, 1084. 


Japan 
first minimum wage laws adopted, 521. 


Prince Edward Island 


Women’s Minimum Wage Act: regulations, 


1069. 
Quebec 


Minimum Wage Act: amendment, 504; 
renewal of general minimum wage order, 
620. 

Saskatchewan 


Minimum Wage Act: amendments, 1069. 


United States 


report analyses new trends in state minimum 
wage laws, 521. 


Mining : 
See also Coal Mining. 


Canada 
USWA and IUMMSW in brief submitted to 
federal Government, seek action to help 
uranium workers facing lay-off, 1250. 


Mining—(Conc.) 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Mines Act: amendment, 1077. 


Newfoundland 
Regulations of Mines Act: Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) Regulations, 1322. 
Nova Scotia 
Mines Act: amendment, 1077. 


Ontario 
Mining Act: amendment, 1077. 


Minshull Storage and Van Limited: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 927: dispute lapsed, 614. 


Miramachi Lumber Company: 
Miramachi Trades and Labour Union 


dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 


Miramachi Trades and Labour Union: 
W. S. Anderson Company Limited 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

British Canadian Pitwood Limited 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

George Burchill and Sons 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

Chatham Industries Limited 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613:settlements/20: 

George Cook 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

M. F. Esson and Sons 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

W.S. Loggie Company Limited 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

E. P. Malkins Limited 

dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 

613; settlement, 720. 

Miramachi Lumber Company 


dispute with Locals 2, 3 and 4: C.O. appointed, 
613; settlement, 720. 
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Mohawk Navigation Company Limited: 
NAME 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed aboard 
vessels operated by the company: 612; rep- 
resentation vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 
1300. 


Monarch Marine Products Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Chenaga: 
received, 1177; granted, 1291; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Chenaga: 
granted, 1291; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Montreal Ottawa Express Limited: 
IBT 


certification application by Local 106 on be- 
half of a unit of drivers, warehousemen and 
helpers, received, 156; granted, 386. 


“Moonlighting”: 
United States 


substantial decline between July 1957 and July 
1958, 574. 


Mosher, Aaron R., Honorary President, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress: 


death, 1013. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
See also Social Security. 


Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Mothers’ Allowances Act: regulations, 374. 


New Brunswick 
Mothers’ Allowances Act: amendment, 1157. 


Nova Scotia 


Mothers’ Allowances Act: amendments, 375, 
135i. 
Prince Edward Island 


Mothers’ Allowances Act: amendments, 375. 


Quebec 


Needy Mothers Assistance Act: amendment, 
SHE 
Saskatchewan . 
Social Aid Act: regulations, 1157. 


Motor Transportation: 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 


Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act: regulations, 
165% 


Municipal Employees: 


Canada 


NUPE requests change in Unemployment In- 
surance Act that would make it mandatory 
to include civic employees in coverage of 
Act in brief to federal Government, 236. 


Murray Marine Services Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Lady Rose 
operating on the West Coast: received, 612; 
withdrawn, 719. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Lady Rose 
operating on the West Coast: withdrawn, 
719. 


N 


Nanaimo Towing Company Limited: 
CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; with- 
drawn, 1051. 


National Advisory Committee on the Rehabili- 
tation of Disabled Persons: 


meeting, 365. 


National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians: 
John Beardall 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating radio station CFCO, 
Chatham, Ont.: received, 155; granted, 270. 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
dispute: C.B. report, 721, 725; settlement, 721. 
Quebec Television (Canada) 
‘ Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 54; settlement, 391. 
Radio—Nord Inc. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 391. 


Radio Station CHRC Limited 


dispute: Region No. 6: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 1054. 


Radio Station CKVL 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 916. 


‘Western Ontario Broadcasting 
Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees: 
granted, 154. 
dispute: settlement, 177. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 


Canada, Inc.: 


CLC suspends SIU for its action in raiding 
NAME, a CLC affiliate, 681. 
merger with CBRT, planned, 17, 235. 


Alaska Cruise Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of marine 
engineers aboard SS Yukon Star and SS 
Glacier Queen: received, 49; withdrawn, 50. 


Beaconsfield Steamships Limited 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer aboard Mohawk 
Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, Redriver, Redwood, 
Redfern, Sandland, William C. Warren and 
Griffon: 612; representation vote, 1292; 
reasons for judgment, 1300. 


Branch Lines Limited 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer on board vessels 
Cedarbranch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch, and Willowbranch: 612; representa- 
tion vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 1300. 


B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 477. 


J. S. Broda 
application for revocation of certification re- 


ceived, 719; rejected, 913; reasons for judg- 
ment, 914. 


CNR (Pacific Coast Service ) 


dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274, 


CPR (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 


dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274, 


Association 


Victor Gould 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of second and third engin- 
eers on SS Cedarton and SS Birchton: 389; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1298. 


Gulf and Lake Navigation Company 
Limited 

application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of second and third engineers 
on SS Cedarton and SS Birchton: 389; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1298. 

complaint received under Section 43 of Act: 
272; order to bargain collectively, 387. 


National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.—(Cont.) 


Mohawk Navigation Company Limited 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed aboard 
vessels operated by the company: 612; rep- 
resentation vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 
1300. 


Northland Navigation Company 
Limited 

application for revocation of certification re- 
ceived, 719; rejected, 913; reasons for judg- 
ment, 914. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: withdrawn, 914. 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 477; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 613; C.B. report, 721; strike follow- 
ing C.B. procedure, 832; settlement after 
strike after C.B. procedure, 916. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


dispute: settlement, 391. 
Packers Steamship Company Limited 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers on MV Tyee Shell: re- 
ceived, 830; granted, 912. 

dispute: employees on MV Western Shell: 
settlement, 274. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer: received, 474; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1300. 

complaint under Section 43 of IRDI Act re- 
ceived, 475; order to bargain collectively 
issued, 610; order to bargain collectively 
revoked, 718. 


Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 156. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: employees on MV _ Britamerican: 
settlement, 721. 

dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 


John Wood 


application for revocation of certification re- 
ceived, 719. 

application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer on board vessels 
Cedarbranch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch, and Willowbranch: 612. 
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National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.—(Conc.) 
John Wood—Conc 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer aboard Mohawk 
Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, Redriver, Redwood, 
Redfern, Sandland, William C. Warren and 
Griffon: 612. 


National Employment Service: 

publishes booklet Are You Thinking of Leav- 
ing School?, 684. 

revamping of NES to deal with technological 
advances recommended by acting Director 
of School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto, 238. 

steps to increase efficiency of NES described 
by Minister of Labour at IAPES, 892. 

survey of requirements for 1960 university 
graduates, 1249. 


National Grain Company Limited: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
475. 
complaint under Section 43 of IRDI Act re- 
ceived, 475; order to bargain collectively, 
issued, 610; order to bargain collectively 
revoked, 718. 
LGEEW 
certification proceedings on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed 
in the grain elevator at Fort William: re- 
ceived, 272; withdrawn, 475. 


National Harbours Board (Churchill, Man.): 


National Harbours Board Group (CSAC) 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; granted, 1291. 

National Harbours Board (Montreal): 


BRSC 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


dispute: (grain shovellers): C.O. appointed, 
Olas 
National Harbours Board (Port Colborne): 


IUMMSW 


dispute by Local 1015: C.O. appointed, 613; 
settlement, 832. 


National Harbours Board (Prescott): 


NHBEG (CSAC) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
regular and casual prevailing rates employ- 
ees: received, 49, 155; withdrawn, 156; 
granted, 270. 
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National Harbours Board (Saint John): 
NHBSEA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at Saint John, N.B.: received, 49; 
withdrawn, 50. 


National Harbours Board (Vancouver): 
BPDPA 


certification application by Local 138 on be- 
half of a unit of painters: received, 1294. 


National Harbours Board Elevator Group 
(CSAC): 
National Harbours Board (Prescott) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
regular and casual prevailing rates employ- 
ees: received, 49) 155;9 withdrawnpedso; 
granted, 270. 


National Harbours Board Group (CSAC): 


National Harbours Board (Churchill, Man.) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 914; granted, 1291. 


National Harbours Board Staff Employees’ 
Association: 


National Harbours Board (Saint John) 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of employees: received, 49; withdrawn, 50. 


National Product: 
Canada 


gross national product increased in 1958 over 
1957, 459. 

gross national product in first quarter of 1959, 
683; in second quarter, 1096. 


United Kingdom 


STOss national product increased by 4 per cent 
in 1958, 459. 


National Union of Public Employees: 

NUPSE and NUPE tto reopen merger talks, 
1253; 

requests change in Unemployment Insurance 
Act that would make it mandatory to include 
civic employees and hospital employees in 
coverage of Act in brief to federal Govern- 
ment, 236. 


National Union of Public Service Employees: 


convention, 14th, 1253. 
to reopen merger talks with NUPE, 1253. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour: 


brief to provincial Government, 124. 
convention, 3rd, 1018. 
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New Year’s Day: 


New Year’s message from labour leaders, 1256. 
New Year’s message of Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, 1255. 


New York Central Railroad Company: 


BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
yardmasters employed in Canada Southern 
Division, granted, 154. 

certification application on behalf of yard- 
masters employed on the Canada Division 
of the N.Y. Central Railroad Company 
(Northern District) or at Windsor, St. 
Thomas, Welland, Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls, Ont.: reasons for judgment, 51. 


RYNA 
certification application on behalf of yard- 
masters employed on the Canada Division 
of the N.Y. Central Railroad Company 
(Northern District) or at Windsor, St. 
Thomas, Welland, Fort Erie and Niagara 
Falls, Ont.: reasons for judgment, 51. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour (CLC): 


brief to provincial Government, 682. 
convention, 23rd, 802. 


Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships 
Limited: 
IBT 
certification application by Local 1050 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 154; granted, 270. 


LPU 


certification application by Local 1050 on be- 
half of a unit of employees: representation 
vote, 154; granted, 270. 


Nordair Limited: 
IAM 
certification application on behalf of mainte- 
nance personnel employed at Roberval, Que.: 


received, 49; representation vote, 154; 
granted, 270; rejected, 270. 


Syndicate of Employees of Nordair 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; granted, 
2/0; rejected, 270. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 477. 


North Shore Railway Association: 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 913; granted, 1176. 
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Northern Alberta Railways Company: 
BLE 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1301. 
BRT 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1179. 
ORCB 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 1179. 


Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc.: 
BSEIU 


dispute with Local 298: C.O. appointed, 476; 
settlement, 720. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited: 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 912. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 719; settlement, 831. 


Northland Navigation Company Limited: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 505 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen: received, 
913. 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification re- 
ceived, 719; rejected, 913; reasons for judg- 
ment, 914. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: withdrawn, 914. 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 477; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 613; C.B. report, 721; strike follow- 
ing C.B. procedure, 832; settlement after 
strike after C.B. procedure, 916. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers: received, 719; withdrawn, 
914. 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited: 
CLC 


certification application by Local 1554 on be- 
half of a unit of air compressor operators 
employed at Elliot Lake: representation 
vote, 270; granted, 386. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees at Elliot Lake: re- 
jected, 1176. 


IUMMSW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 1049; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1051. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees at Elliot Lake: re- 
ceived, 611; rejected, 1176; withdrawn, 1178. 
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Northspan Uranium Mines Limited—(Conc.) 
IUGE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of air compressor operators em- 
ployed at Elliot Lake: received, 49; repre- 
sentation vote, 270; granted, 386. 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of hoistmen at Elliot Lake: re- 
ceived, 611; rejected, 1049. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: withdrawn, 1178. 

dispute with Local 796: (compressor oper- 
ators): C.O. appointed, 720; settlement, 
1054. 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees at Elliot Lake: received, 
272; granted, 472, 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: received, 718; with- 
drawn, 1178; C.B. appointed, 1302. 

certification application by Local 5798 on be- 
half of a unit of production employees at 
Elliot Lake: rejected, 1176. 

certification application by Local 5798: re- 
jected, 1049; reasons for judgment, 1051. 

dispute with Local 5816: (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 831; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


dispute: (production employees): C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1178. 
Nursing: 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Licensed Practical Nurses Act: regulations, 
503. 
Ontario 


Homemakers and Nurses Services Act: regula- 


tions, 374. 
O 


Obituaries: 


Barnett, Robert J., Past President, Ottawa 
Building and Construction Trades Council, 
893. 

Barrett, Silby, assistant to President of District 
50, UMW, 893. 

Broad, Thomas, former chairman of General 
Executive Board of BRC, 1254. 

Byron, Robert, President of SMWIA, 578. 

Coady, Msgr. Moses M., organizer of co- 
operative movement, 797. 

Lawrence, Sam, a former President of 
Hamilton Trades and Labour Council, 1145. 

Mosher, Aaron R., honorary president of CLC 
and honorary president of CBRT, 1013. 

Purdie, Hugh, Regina Trades and Labour 
Council, 1254. 
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Obituaries—(Conc.) 

Scanlon, Gerald Walker, local chairman, Di- 
vision 36, CBRT, 1254. 

Shaw, Oliver James, former Director of Staff 
Relations, UIC, 20. 


Occupational Monographs: 
four new publications in “Canadian Occupa- 
tions’ series, 891. 


Occupational Outlook: 
See Employment Opportunities. 


H. J. O’Connell Limited: 
USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen at Port Cartier, Que.: re- 
ceived, 830; granted, 912. 


Office Employees’ International Union: 


seeks recognition by CLC and AFL-CIO of 
exclusive rights to bargain for office and 
clerical workers, at biennial convention, 681. 


Sea-Van Express Limited 


certification application by Local No. 15 on 
behalf of office clerks: received, 914; 
granted, 1176. 

dispute with Local 15: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Office Workers: 
Canada 

CLC establishes committee on white-collar 

organization, 797. 

United Kingdom 

growth of white-collar staffs double that of 

plant workers, 892. 

United States 


little success in organizing white-collar workers, 
893. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
474. 


LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevators at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 474. 


UPWA 


dispute with Local 396: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 

dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 
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Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union: 
Polymer Corporation 


dispute with Local 16-14: C.B. report, 273, 
274; strike following C.B. procedure, 477; 
settlement, 614; special Industrial Inquiry 
Commission appointed, 721; settlement after 
strike after Board report, 832. 


Old Age Assistance: 
See also Pensions. 


Canada 


Btatistics, 1125,,896,1253. 


Old Age Homes: 
Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 
Home for the Aged Act: regulations, 1160. 
Home for the Aged or Infirm Act: amend- 
ments, 376. 
British Columbia 


Welfare Institutes Licensing Act: amendment, 
1160. 


Canada 
National Housing Act: living accommodation 
for the aged, 1158. 


Manitoba 


Elderly Persons Housing Act: regulations, 
1159. 
New Brunswick 
Health Act: regulations, 1158. 
Nova Scotia 
Social Assistance Act (1958): regulations, 


1158. 


Ontario 


Homes for the Aged Act: amendments, 376; 
regulations, 1159. 


Quebec 


Act to Facilitate the Establishment of Homes 
for the Aged: regulations, 1159. 


Older Workers: 


Canada 

age and performance in retail trade—study by 
Department of Labour, 1022. 

campaign to create job opportunities for older 
workers launched by Minister of Labour, 
147.2: 

clauses in collective agreements dealing with 
older workers problems, 1023. 

five broadcasts on older worker program by 
Department of Labour, 1044. 

Minister of Labour’s letter to employers out- 
lining older worker problem, arouses interest, 
1283. 


Older Workers—(Conc.) 
Canada—Conc 


problem of employment of older workers re- 
ceiving attention of the Government says 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
B® By 

some solutions to older worker problem dis- 
cussed by Len Douse, Department of Labour, 
at panel discussion of Eastern Regional 
Conference of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 708. 

The Aging Worker in the Canadian Economy— 
monograph issued by Department of Labour, 
1020. 

twenty per cent of hirings in the Civil Service 
made from over-40 age group, 1250. 

“2 Minutes of Employment Facts”—are older 
workers a better employment risk? folder 
issued by Department of Labour, 909. 

training and re-training of older workers con- 
sidered by special committee of Social Plan- 
ning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 814. 

UIC issues booklet How Old is Old?, 896. 

views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


Ontario 


older worker problem discussed by Ontario 
Society on Ageing, 358. 


United States 


Employment and Retirement Workshop of the 
Middle Mississippi Valley Regional Confer- 
ence of Aging, 598. 

Government urged to help older workers stay 
on job, by Director of Retired Workers’ 
Department, UAW, 680. 

gradual retirement program 
Chicago company, 457. 

Mayor’s committee studies program to aid older 
workers, 457. 


successful at 


Ontario Federation of Labour: 


Accident Prevention Report—study on prov- 
ince’s industrial health and safety legislation, 
393. 

brief submitted to provincial Government, 358. 

convention, 3rd, 1277. 


Ontario Northland Railway: 


BRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
road train conductors: received, 1178; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293. 


Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 
ORCB 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
road train conductors: representation vote, 
1293, 
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Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen: 


Northern Alberta Railway Company 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; settlement, 
1479: 
Ontario Northland Railway 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
road train conductors: representation vote, 
1293. 


Ottawa Atomic Energy Workers Local (CLC): 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


application by Local 1541 for revocation of 
certification in respect of a unit of 
mechanical appliances production employees 
of the company’s Commercial Products Di- 
vision in Ottawa: 612. 


Overtime: 
Manitoba 


lacking jurisdiction, County Court dismisses 
claim for overtime wages, 834. 


Owen Sound Transportation Company Limited: 


SIU 
dispute: settlement, 274. 


Pacific Elevators Limited: 
IUBW 
certification application by Local 333 on be- 
half of a unit of miscellaneous classifica- 
tions: received, 388; granted, 472. 
IUGE 
certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers employed 
in Pellet Mill at Vancouver: received, 388; 
granted, 472. 
UBW 


certification application by Local 882 on behalf 
of a unit of stationary engineers employed 
in Pellet Mill at Vancouver: withdrawn, 475. 

dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
CO o4. 


Pacific Tanker Company Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard oil barges: re- 
ceived, 1177; representation vote, 1293; 
reasons for judgment, 1295. 
CMSG 


dispute: settlement, 391. 


NAME 
dispute: settlement, 391. 
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Pacific Tanker Company Limited—(Conc.) 
SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard oil barges: rep- 
resentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
129%: 
dispute: settlement, 177. 


Pacific Western Airlines Limited: 


CALDA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
flight dispatchers at Vancouver and Edmon- 
ton airports: received, 1294. 
CALFAA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
flight attendants: received, 474; granted, 717. 
CALPA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pilots at Vancouver airport: received, 718; 
granted, 912. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited: 


NAME 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 
SIU 


dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
54, 


Pan American World Airways, Inc.: 


CALDA 


request for review of application under Sec- 
tion 61 (2), 49; granted, 154. 


N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited: 
BRSC 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
475. 

LGEEW 

certification proceedings on behalf of a unit of 

electrical department employees employed in 


the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 


Pensions: 
See also Old Age Assistance. 


Canada 
amendment to Income Tax Act would allow 
establishment of “portable” pension, 457. 
booklet The Law and Regulations Affecting 
Employee Pension Plans, Canada, Quebec, 
Ontario—published by Wyatt Company, 
actuaries, Ottawa and Toronto, 801. 


Sweden 
supplementary old age pension scheme, 897. 
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Pensions—(Conc.) 


United States 
survey pension plan provisions on involuntary 
retirement, 1015. 
vesting provisions in pension plans subject to 
collective bargaining, 897. 


Personnel Association of Toronto: 
annual conference, 17th, 592. 


Picketing: 
Ontario 


recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 


Laws and Regulations 
British Columbia 


Constitution Act: amendment, 1030. 
provisions of new Trade-Unions Act makes 
unions legal entities, 360. 


United States 


Labour-Management Report and Disclosure 
ACO oo) 1181 3 


Legal Decisions 


B.C. county court grants interim injunction 
against picketing of lumber company because 
strike notice not valid, 1080. 

B.C. Supreme Court declares picketing of 
premises where employees not on strike is 
illegal; continues injunction, 60. 

N.B. Supreme Court dismisses appeal against 
picketing injunction and rules that all picket- 
ing should be restrained, 616. 

N.B. Supreme Court enjoins picketing in sup- 
port of an illegal strike and awards damages 
to company picketed, 945. 

Que. Superior Court grants interim injunction 
prohibiting picketing that was being used to 
enforce a secondary boycott, 944. 

Sask. Court of Queen’s Bench quashes order of 
province’s Labour Relations Board that 
altered definition of bargaining unit, 615. 

Supreme Court of Canada holds railway not 
liable for damages caused by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 395. 


Piant Workers: 
See Factory Workers. 


Political Action: 


CCCL convention amends constitution, 1273, 
1274: 

President Claude Jodoin redefines position of 
CLC on political action, 1012. 

views expressed by Quebec Federation of 
Labour, 131. 


Political Education: 
Alberta 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1150. 


Political Education—(Conc.) 
British Columbia 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1148. 
Canada 
George Home, Secretary-Treasurer of Federa- 
tion of Labour, named Director of Political 
Education of CLC, 19. 
Manitoba 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1149. 


Saskatchewan 
views expressed by Federation of Labour, 1251. 


Polymer Corporation: 
OCAWIU 


dispute with Local 16-14: C.B. report, 273, 
274; strike following C.B. procedure, 477; 
settlement, 614; special Industrial Inquiry 
Commission appointed, 721; settlement after 
Board report, 832. 


Pontiac Bus Lines Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers: received, 1294. 


Poole Construction Company Limited: 
IUOE 


dispute with Local 115: C.O. appointed, 720; 
settlement, 832. 


“Portable” Pensions: 
See Pensions. 


Power: 
Laws and Regulations 


Manitoba 
Power Commission Act: regulations, 294. 


Pressure Vessels: 
See Boilers—Laws and Regulations. 


Prices: 
“Prices and the Cost of Living’ (monthly 
feature). 
Statistics 
“Labour "~ Statistics: F-Prices” (monthly 
feature). 


United Kingdom 


annual award of £10,000,000 to firm showing 
best record in reducing prices, without 
sacrificing good business practice or cutting 
wages or dividends, 1015. 

report of United Kingdom Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, 1146. 

P.E.I. Produce Company Limited: 

CBRT 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
pulpwood loaders: received, 719; granted, 
1049. 
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Productivity: 

productivity must be increased—15th annual 
American Assembly, Columbia University, 
DPM 


Canada 


marked improvement in productivity in recent 
decades, says George V. Haythorne, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister of Labour, in address 
to 11th Annual Conference of Provincial 
Governments Trade and Industry Council, 
1142. 

USWA would couple wages to labour produc- 
tivity as part of its share in an anti-inflation 
plan in co-operation with business and 
management, 235. 


United Kingdom 


report of United Kingdom Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, 1146. 

restrictive practices not prevalent in industry, 
75 


United States 


agreement makes provision for longshoremen 
and stevedores to share in productivity gains 
stemming from labour-saving devices, 894. 


Professional Employees: 


See also Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower. 


Canada 


Employment Outlook for Professional Person- 
nel in Scientific and Technical Fields, 1958- 
60; published by Department of Labour, 458. 

Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1957—report issued by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 908. 

The Early Post-Graduate Years in the Tech- 
nical and Scientific Professions in Canada— 
new bulletin in Professional Manpower 
series published by Department of Labour, 
697. 


Profits: 
Canada 


corporation profits in 1958 down 3.4 per cent 
from 1957, 637. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited: 
IUOE 


certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of boiler, vacuum pump, and com- 
pressor operators: received, 719; rejected, 
912. 

certification application by Local 796 on behalf 
of a unit of employees—heating plant oper- 
ator and heating plant operator’s helpers: 
representation vote, 472. 


Pronto Uranium Mines Limited—(Conc.) 
USWA 


certification application by Local 796: rejected, 
D128 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees: received, 718; granted, 829. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers at Algoma 
Mills, Ont.: received, 272; representation 
vote, 472; granted, 610. 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; C.B. appointed, 
1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


dispute: (office and technical employees), C.O. 
appointed, 1178; settlement, 1301. 


Public Health: 
Ontario 
Accident Prevention Report—OFL study on 
province’s industrial health and safety legis- 
lation, 393. 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Public Health Act: amendment, 504. 
New Brunswick 
Health Act: amendments, 375. 


Ontario 
Public Health Act: amendments, 1077, 1078, 


1085. 


Quebec Central Railway Company: 


BLFE 


certification application on behalf of locomo- 
tive engineers, received, 49; rejected, 270. 

certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of locomotive engineers: received, 
831. 

dispute: C.B. appointed, 273; C.B. fully con- 
stituted, 391; settlement, 477. 


Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage Checkers 
and Receiving Clerks Association: 
Albert G. Baker Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 156; granted, 472. 


Quebec Terminals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 156; withdrawn, 388; 
granted, 472. 
Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC): 
annual convention, 3rd, 128. 
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Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company: 


BMWE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1178. 


BRT 


dispute: C.B. fully constituted, 54; C.B. report, 
916, 926; settlement, 1055. 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 1294, 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 1178; representation 
vote, 1294, 


North Shore Railway Association 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 913; granted, 1176. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Limited: 
SIU 


dispute: settlement, 614. 


Quebec Television (Canada) Limited: 
NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 54; settlement, 391. 


Quebec Terminals Limited: 


ILA 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
baggage and cargo checkers employed at the 
Port of Quebec: received, 388; granted, 472; 
rejected, 473. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 388; granted, 472. 

QELBCRCA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 156; withdrawn, 388: 
granted, 472. 


Quirke Lake-Can Met Office Workers’ Union: 


Can-Met Explorations Limited 


dispute with Local 1575: C.O. appointed, 54; 
C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully constituted, 
273; C.B. report, 832, 833; settlement, 832. 


R 


Radiation Hazards: 
Laws and Regulations 


Ontario 
Public Health Act: amendment, 1077. 
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Radio-Iberville Limitee (CHRS): 


Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRS 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


employees at St. Jean, Que.: received, 49; 
withdrawn, 156. 


Radio—Nord Inc.: 
NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 391. 


Radio Station CHRC Limited: 


NABET 
dispute: Region No. 6: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 1054, 


Radio Station CKVL Limited: 


NABET 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 916. 


Raiding: 
See Labour Unions—Jurisdiction. 


Railroad Disputes: 
Canada 

dispute involving employees on Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Railway Company; Ontario Northland Rail- 
way; Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway; Midland Railway of Manitoba; 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.; and non- 
operating employees: settlement following 
C.B. procedure, 54. 


Railroad Unions: 
Canada 
BLFE invites all “operating” rail unions to 
amalgamate, 1017. 
non-operating rail unions establish economic 
research bureau, 1250. 


Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc.; 
N.Y. Central Railroad Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
yardmasters employed in Canada Southern 
Division, granted, 154. 


N.Y. Central Railroad Company (Northern 
District) 

certification application on behalf of yard- 

masters employed on the Canada Division of 

the N.Y. Central Railroad Company (North- 

ern District) or at Windsor, St. Thomas, 

Welland, Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Ont.: 
reasons for judgment, 51. 


Railroads: 
Canada 
equal numbers of diesel and steam locomotives 
at end of 1957, 359. 
operating revenues, expenses decrease in 1958, 
578. 
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Railroads—(Conc.) 
United Kingdom 
railway unions warned of lay-offs by British 
Transport Commission, but compensation 
will be paid, 684. 
Legal Decisions 
Supreme Court of Canada holds railway not 
liable for damages caused by a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line, 395. 


Railway Express Agency, Inc.: 
Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 


Rand Formula: 


Rand formula legal in Quebec, 
Supreme Court rules, 123. 


Canada’s 


M. Rawlinson Limited: 
IBT 


dispute with Local 419: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 


“Redundant” Workers: 
See Displaced Workers. 


Rehabilitation: 
See Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Repair Trade: 
Canada 


An Analysis of the Heavy Duty Repair Trade, 
1249. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada 
age and performance in retail trade—study by 
Department of Labour, 1022. 
United Kingdom 


report of United Kingdom Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, 1146. 


Right of Association: 

ILO report on trade union rights in the USSR, 
384. 

ILO survey mission on freedom of association 
in U.S., 384. 

views expressed by CCCL, 253. 


Right to Work: 
United States 


right to work law has had little direct effect 
in 12° years, 459. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited: 
UPWA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its grain elevator and mill at 


Humberstone, Ont. received, 155; granted, 
610. 


Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited—(Conc.) 
UPW A—(Conc.) 


dispute with Local 201: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 720. 

dispute with Local 326: settlement following 
C.B. procedure, 54. 

dispute with Local 342: C.O. appointed, 272; 
settlement, 720. 

dispute with Local 416: C.O. appointed, 1054. 


Rope Tows: 
See Factories—Laws and Regulations. 


Roy, Maurice: 
address by His Excellency Msgr. Roy to CCCL 
convention, 1270. 


Royal Commission Inquiry into Activities of 
Teamsters Union: 


report of Commissioner to Government of 
Ontario, 33. 


Royal Commission on Railways: 


A. H. Balch, Chairman of the National Legis- 
lative Committee, IRB, appointed member, 
574. 


Royal Commissions: 
See also Workmen’s Compensation. 


S 


Sabre Freight Lines Limited: 
IBT 

certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and dockmen operating 
in and out of its Terminal at Burnaby, B.C.: 
received, 388; representation vote, 610; 
granted, 717. 

dispute with Local 605 (employees at Burnaby, 
B.C. terminal): C.O. appointed, 831; settle- 
ment, 916. 


Safety, Industrial: 
; Canada 
Canada’s job safety rate ranks third among 
industrial nations, 1016. 
Ontario 


Accident Prevention Report—OFL study on 
province’s industrial health and safety legis- 
lation, 393. 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Mines Act: amendment, 1077. 
Newfoundland 


Regulations of Mines Act: Mines (Safety of 
Workmen) (Amendment) Regulations, 1322. 


Nova Scotia 
Mines Act: amendment, 1077. 
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Safety, Industrial—(Conc.) 
Ontario 
Mining Act: amendments, 1077. 
Ouebec 


An Act respecting the Electricity and Gas 
Board and Public Safety: regulations, 1073. 


Saskatchewan 
Mineral Resources Act: regulations, 1077. 


St. Francis Xavier University: 
confers honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 


on Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, 
CLC, 680. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority: 


CBRT 


certification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating 
and maintenance employees on the Cornwall 
Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 

certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of operating and maintenance em- 
ployees: received, 611; withdrawn, 719; rep- 
resentation vote, 829; rejected, 830. 


CSAC 


certification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating and 
maintenance employees on the Cornwall 
Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 


Cornwall Local Council ( CSAC ) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
operating and maintenance employees on the 
Cornwall Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 
719. 


Dominion Canal Employee’s Association 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of employees: received, 719; 
representation vote, 829; rejected, 830; 
granted, 912. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
operating and maintenance employees on the 
Sault Ste. Marie, Welland and Iroquois 
Canals: received, 611; withdrawn, 719. 


SIU 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of employees: received, 719; rep- 
resentation vote, 829; rejected, 830; granted, 
wiz. 

ertification application on behalf of a unit of 
operating and maintenance employees on the 
Beauharnois Canal: received, 611; with- 
drawn, 719. 

ertification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating and 
maintenance employees on the Cornwall 
Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 


Salaries : 
Canada 
salaries and qualifications of women teaching in 
Canadian universities, 1169. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour: 

brief submitted to provincial Government, 41 
1252: 

convention, 4th, 1251. 

submission to Minimum Wage Board, 620. 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool: 
BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
its Terminal Elevator Division at Fort 
William and Port Arthur: rejected, 386; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 

LGEEW 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed : 
in its Terminal Elevator Division at Fort 
William and Port Arthur: received, 156; 
rejected, 386; reasons for judgment, 389. 


’ 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Vegetable Oil Division: 
received, 388; granted, 829. 
UBW 


dispute with Local 333: settlement reported 
by ©0724 54, 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ Asso- 
ciation: 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Vegetable Oil Division: 
received, 388; granted, 829. 


Scientific Employees: 
See Professional Employees. 


Sea-Van Express Limited: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 605 on behalf 
of a unit of employees operating in and out 
of Burnaby, B.C.: received, 271; granted, 
386. 
OEIU 


certification application by Local 15 on behalf 
of office clerks: received, 914; granted, 1176. 
dispute with Local 15: C.O. appointed, 1301. 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America: 

suspended by CLC for action in raiding NAME, 
a CLC affiliate, 681. 

threat of SIU withdrawal wanes at close of 


biennial convention, 576. 
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Seafarers International Union of North 
America—(Cont.) 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway 
Company 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 1178; representation 


vote, 1295. 
B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association 
dispute: settlement, 156. 
British Yukon Navigation Company 
Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Clifford J. 
Rogers: representation vote, 1176; received, 
1178; granted, 1291; application rejected, 
1294; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Bute Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed on tugs and 
scows: representation vote, 1293; reasons 
for judgment, 1295. 


Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited 
dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
dispute: employees on SS Princess Helene: C.O. 
appointed, 477; settlement, 613. 
CPR (B.C. Coast Steamship Service) 
dispute: settlement after Government inter- 
vention after strike following C.B. procedure, 
274. 
Canadian Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 


M.R. Cliff Tugboat Company Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 

withdrawn, 1178. 

Commercial Cable Company Limited 

dispute: employees on SS John B. Mackay: 

C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 1054. 

Davie Transportation Limited 

dispute: settlement, 614. 


Dominion Steet and Coal Corporation 
Limited (Dominion Shipping Division) 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 831; settlement, 1302. 
Foundation Maritime Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 

employees: rejected, 473. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs owned and 


Seafarers International Union of North 


America—(Cont.) 
Foundation Maritime Limited—Conc 


operated by Company at Halifax: received, 
719; representation vote, 829; rejected, 830; 
granted, 912. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
licensed personnel employed on Company’s 
tugs: granted, 717. 


Gilley Bros, Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: received, 
12958 


Great West Towing and Salvage Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs: 
received, 1295. 


Griffiths Steamship Company 
Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1295. 

Gulf of Georgia Towing Company Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Imperial Oil Limited 
dispute: employees on MV Imperial Nanaimo, 
MV. Imperial Namu, and Barge No. 10: 
dispute lapsed, 274. 


Island Tug and Barge Limited 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges operated by the Company: rep- 
resentation vote, 1292; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1294. 


Kingcome Navigation Company 
f Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: withdrawn, 1178. 
Lake Shore Lines Limited 
dispute: settlement, 720. 
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Seafarers International Union of North 


America—(Cont.) 


McKenzie Barge and Derrick Company 
(1957) Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: withdrawn, 1178. 


Monarch Marine Products Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Chenaga: 
granted, 1291; reasons for judgment, 1295. 


Murray Marine Services Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard MV Lady Rose 
operating on the West Coast: withdrawn, 
fhe 


Northern Transportation Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: rejected, 912. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 719; settlement, 831. 


Northland Navigation Company 
Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 


marine engineers: received, 719; withdrawn, 
914, 


Owen Sound Transportation Company 
Limited 
dispute: settlement, 274. 
Pacific Tanker Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard oil barges: rep- 
resentation vote, 1293; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1295. 

dispute: settlement, 177. 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 


dispute: settlement following board procedure, 
54. 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway 
Company 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received,. 1178; representation 
vote, 1294. 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Limited 
dispute: settlement, 614. 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
operating and maintenance employees on the 
Beauharnois Canal: received, 611; with- 
drawn, 719. 

certification application by Cornwall Local 
Council on behalf of a unit of operating and 
maintenance employees on the Cornwall 
Canal: received, 612; withdrawn, 719. 


Seafarers International Union of North 


America—(Cont.) 


Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Limited—(Conc. ) 


certification application on behalf of a system- 
wide unit of employees: received, 719; rep- 
resentation vote, 829; rejected, 830; granted, 
O12: 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on West Coast aboard the MV 
Tyee Shell: received, 272; granted, 836. 

dispute: employees on MV Western Shell: 
settlement, 274 


Straits Towing Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard barges: repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295; 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: representa- 
tion vote, 1293; received, 1294; reasons for 
judgment, 1295. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited 
dispute: settlement, 614. 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 1178; representation 
vote, 1294. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1295. 


Westward Shipping Limited 


dispute: employees on MV _ Britamerican: 
settlement, 274. 
dispute: employees on MV Standard Service, 


MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 


F. M. Yorke and Son Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; received, 1295; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 


Young and Gore Tugboats Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugboats: rep- 
resentation vote, 1176. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: received, 
1178; granted, 1291; rejected, 1294; reasons 
for judgment, 1295. 
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Searle Grain Company Limited: 


BRSC 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
475. 


LGEEW 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees employed in 
the grain elevator at Fort William: received, 
272; withdrawn, 475. 


Select Committee on Labour Relations: 


Ontario 
report, 366. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association: 
death of Robert Byron, president, 578. 


Shell Canadian Tankers Limited: 


CMSG 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers on MV Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast: received, 388. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers aboard MV Tyee Shell: received 
473; granted, 610. 

dispute: employees on MV Western Shell: 
settlement, 274. 

NAME 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
marine engineers aboard MV Tyee Shell: 
received, 830; granted, 912. 

dispute: employees on MV Western 
settlement, 274. 


Shell: 


SIU 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees on West Coast aboard the MV 
Tyee Shell, received, 272; granted, 386. 
dispute: employees on MV Western Shell: 
settlement, 274. 


J. Sherman and Sons: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 880 on behalf 
of a unit of truck drivers, at Kemptville and 
Leamington, Ont.: received, 830; granted, 
912. 

dispute with Local 880: C.O. appointed, 1054. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia: 
ILWU 


certification application by Local 506 on behalf 
of a unit of papermen employed by the 
Canadian, British and Foreign Steamship 
Group, Deepsea Section: received, 610; with- 
drawn, 719. 

dispute with Local 506: C.O. appointed, 391; 
C.B. appointed, 613; C.B. fully constituted, 
720; C.B. report, 916, 919; settlement, 1179. 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia— 

(Conc.) . 
ILWU—(Conc.) 

certification application by Local 507 on behalf 
of a unit of ship liners and fitters: received, 
474; granted, 1176. 

certification application by Local 510 on behalf 
of a unit of first aid attendants employed by 
various ship owners, agents and stevedoring 
companies represented by the Federation: 
received, 913; withdrawn, 1051. 


Shipping Federation of Canada: 
Corporation of Port Weller-Sarnia 
Marine Pilots 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Great Lakes pilots: received, 49; withdrawn, 
719: 

ILA 

dispute: employees in Halifax, Saint John, 
Three Rivers, Montreal and Quebec: C.O. 
appointed, 54; settlement, 273; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1179; C.B. fully constituted, 1302. 


Shipping Industry: 

“Flags of Convenience” shipping’s biggest 
problem, says, Omer Becu, General Secretary 
of ITWF, 682. 

international boycott against ships flying “flags 
of convenience” imposed under sponsorship 
of ITWF, 18. 


Laws and Regulations 


Canada 
Canada Shipping Act: regulations, 502. 


Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of 


British Columbia (CLC): 
merger with CBRT planned, 235. 


Ski Tows: 
See Factories—Laws and Regulations. 


Skilled Labour: 
See Training. 


Smith Transport Limited: 


TDU 


dispute with Local 106: settlement reported by 
COrs4: 


Social Security: 
See also Manufacturing Industries. 
meeting of ILO Committee of Experts on 
Social Security, 267. 
Laws and Regulations 
Alberta 
Public Welfare Act: amendment, 373. 
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_ Social Security—(Conc.) 
| Canada 


changes in public assistance legislation in 1958, 
BY 5, th155: 


Unemployment Assistance Act: amendment, 
PIER 
views of CLC, 248. 


Manitoba 
Social Assistance Act: amendments, 376. 
Social Allowances Act: regulations, Lise Le: 


Nova Scotia 


Social Assistance Act: amendments, 375, 1155; 
regulations, 373, 1158. 


Ontario 


General Welfare Assistance Act: regulations, 
374, 1156. 

Unemployment Relief Act: amendments and 
regulations, 374. 


Saskatchewan 
Social Aid Act: amendments, 1156. 


Social Work: 

Canada provides social worker for UN assign- 
ment in France under technical assistance 
program, 684. 

Standards of Living: 

See Cost and Standards of Living. 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation: 
Elliot Lake—Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union (CLC) 


dispute with Local 1574 C.O. appointed, 54; 
C.B. appointed, 177; C.B. fully constituted, 
273; C.B. report, 477, 479; settlement, 721. 

Statistics: 

See Labour Statistics. 

Stevedores: 

See Longshoremen and Dockers. 


Stone Bros. Towing Company Limited: 


IAM 


certification application by Local 692 on behalf 
of a unit of machine shop employees: 
received, 474; withdrawn, 612. 


Straits Towing Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard oil 
barges: received, 1177. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: received, 
77: 





Straits Towing Limited—(Conc.) 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard barges: repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; received, 1294; reasons 
for judgment, 1295, 


Strikes and Lockouts: 
Canada 


“strike-breakers”—views expressed by CEC, 
255. 


United States 


agree to four-man crew in jet airlines—strike 
between Eastern Airlines and FEIA settled, 
20. 


Legal Decisions 
Vancouver County Court declares notice of 
lockout invalid because it stated that firm’s 
employees “may” be locked out, 501. 
Legal Status 
Ontario 
recommendations of Ontario Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations, 368. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: G-Strikes and Lockouts” 
“Strikes and Lockouts” (monthly feature). 


Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited: 
IBT 
dispute with Local 90: dispute lapsed, 832. 


Syndicate of Employees of CFGT: 
Lake St. Jean Radio Station 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


Syndicate of ‘Employees of Nordair: 
Nordair Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; granted, 
270; rejected, 270. 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 391; settlement, 477. 


Syndicate of Employees of Station CHRS: 
Radio—lIberville Limitee (CHRS) 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at St. Jean, Que.: received, 49; 
withdrawn, 156. 


Taggart Service Limited: 


IBT 
certification application by Local 106 on behalf 
of a unit of drivers operating in and out of 
its terminals at Kingston, Ottawa, Pembroke, 
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Taggart Service Limited—(Conc.) 
IBT—(Conc.) 


Perth, Renfrew and Toronto, and Montreal: 
received, 388; representation vote, 472; re- 
jected, 610. 

certification application by Local 938 on behalf 


of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
472; rejected, 610. 
certification application by Local 938 on behalf 


of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
472; rejected, 610. 


TSLEA 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
472; rejected, 610. 


Taggart Service Limited Employees’ 
Association: 
Taggart Service Limited 


certification application by Local 938 on behalf 
of a unit of employees: representation vote, 
472; rejected, 610. 


Taxation: 


Canada 


views of CLC, 249. 


Teachers: 


ILO convenes meeting of teaching experts from 
18 countries, 47. 


Canada 


salaries and qualifications of women teaching 
in Canadian universities, 1169. 
women in the teaching profession, 599. 


Teamwork in Industry: 
monthly feature. 


Technical Assistance: 


10th anniversary of U.N. Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, 896. 


Technical Employees: 
See Professional Employees. 


Technological Change: 
See Automation. 


Technical Training: 
See Training. 


Terminal Warehouses Limited: 


ILA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: received, 1295. 


dispute with Local 1842: C.O. appointed, 273; 
settlement, 613. 


Terminus Maritime Inc.: 


BRSC 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen: received, 1051; granted, 1176. 
USWA 


certification application by Local 5197 on be- 
half of a unit of longshoremen, at Sept-Iles, 
Que.: received, 1178; granted, 1291. 


Textile Industry: 
Canada 


provisions of 3-year contract between TWUA 
and Robinson Cotton Mills Limited, 123. 

TWUA brief seeks reduction in imports to save 
industry, 577. 


Textile Workers Union of America (CLC): 


TWUA brief seeks reduction in imports to save 
industry, 577. 


Thompson’s Transfer Company Limited: 
CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit 
of drivers, helpers and warehousemen oper- 
ating in and out of Halifax and Middleton, 
N.S.: received, 719; granted, 912. 
Three Rivers Shipping Company Limited: 
ILA 
dispute with Local 1846: C.O. appointed, 720. 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited: 
SIU 
dispute: settlement, 614. 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company: 
Joint Negotiating Committee 
dispute: settlement following C.B. procedure, 
54. 


Trade: 


Canada 
views expressed by CLC, 247. 


Trade Schools: 
See Vocational Education. 


Tradesmen’s Qualifications: 

See Apprenticeship. 

Training: 

intensive training possibly has advantages over 


apprenticeship says labour correspondent of 
the London Times, 458. 


Canada 
An Analysis of the Heavy Duty Repair Trade, 
1249. 
education and training for the unemployed 
suggested by Lt.-Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner, UIC, 1154. 


INDEX 
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 Training—(Conc.) 


Canada—(Conc.) 


Outline of Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom—treport issued by Canadian De- 
partment of Labour, 260. 

training course for provincial Department of 
Labour personnel in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick conducted by Institute of Public 
Affairs, Dalhousie University, 1281. 

vocational training in agriculture reviewed at 
Farm Labour Conference, 30. 

vocational training for married women, 695. 

vocational training for nursing assistants, 149. 

vocational training for visiting homemakers, 
265. 

Vocational Training Programs in Canada— 
Commercial, Service and Other Occupations, 
Publicly Operated, 906. 

Vocational Training Program in Canada: 
Vocational Education in Agriculture, Pub- 
licly Operated, 907. 


Ontario 

vocational training for visiting homemakers, 

265. 
Older Workers 

training and re-training of older workers 
considered by special committee of Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto, 
814, 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: 


CALDA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 156; settlement, 177. 


CALLIA 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Link Trainer instructors: received, 611; 
granted, 829. 
CALPA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 476; C.B. appointed, 
613; C.B. fully constituted, 720; C.B. report, 
916, 921; settlement, 1055. 


IAM 
dispute with Lodges 714 and 1751: 
appointed, 831; settlement, 916. 


Trans-World Airlines: 


CALDA 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 613; settlement, 720. 


C0: 


Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited: 


CMSG 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: representation vote, 1294. 


NAME 
application for revocation of certification on 
behalf of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer: received, 474; 
representation vote, 1291; reasons for judg- 
ment, 1300. 
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Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited— 


(Conc.) 
NAME—(Conc.) 

complaint under Section 43 of IRDI Act 
received, 475; order to bargain collectively, 
issued, 610; order to bargain collectively 
revoked, 718. 

SIU 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers: received, 1178; representation 
vote, 1294. 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union: 


Kingsway Transport Limited (Trucking 
Association of Quebec) 
dispute with Local 106: settlement reported by 
GO BSA! 
Smith Transport Limited 


dispute with Local 106; settlement reported by 
COA 


Transportation: 
Canada 


views expressed by CLC, 249. 


U 


Unemployment: 
See also Manpower Utilization. 


British Columbia 

views expressed by B.C. Federation of Labour, 
1148. 

B.C. Throne Speech promises study of un- 
employment, 122. 

Canada 

education and training for the unemployed 
suggested by Lt.-Col. J. G. Bisson, Chief 
Commissioner, UIC, 1154. 

USWA and IUMMSW in brief submitted to 
federal Government, seek action to help 
uranium workers facing lay-off, 1250. 

views expressed by CCCL, 252. 

views expressed by CLC, 246. 

Manitoba 

action against unemployment urged by Mani- 

toba Federation of Labour, 17. 
Nova Scotia 


in brief submitted to federal Government by 
District 26, UMW urges Government act to 
end drop in mine employment, 1151. 


United Siates 
4.1 million in December, 1959, 123. 


Unemployment Assistance: 
See Unemployment Relief. 
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Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada 


resolution adopted at CCC convention, 1168. 

views expressed by CCCL, 252. 

views expressed by CLC, 247. 

views expressed by National Legislative Com- 
mittee of IRB, 254. 


Laws and Regulations 
Canada 


NUPE requests change in Unemployment 
Insurance Act that would make it mandatory 
to include civic employees and _ hospital 
employees in coverage of Act in brief to 
federal Government, 236. 

regulation prohibiting private employment 
agencies from charging fees to workers, 
revoked, 403. 

“Report on Operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act” (monthly feature). 

Unemployment Insurance Act amended to 
prohibit private employment agencies from 
charging fees, 62. 

Unemployment Insurance Act: amended to 
raise salary limit of insurable employment, 
increase employer and employee contribution 
rates, raise allowances for allowable earnings 
and extend maximum duration of benefits, 
899. 

Unemployment Insurance Act: amendments 
concerning commercial fishermen, 164. 


United States 
Hawaiian jobless insurance law covers seasonal 
farm labour, 574. 
Statistics 


“Labour Statistics: E—Unemployment Insur- 
ance” (monthly feature). 


Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
issues booklet How Old is Old?, 896. 


Commissioner 


A. F. MacArthur appointed new Commissioner, 
Dive 

suggest education and training for the un- 
employed, 1154. 


Umpire—Decisions 
Decisions, CUB, 1587, 65; 1589, 66; 1591, 169; 
1593, 171; 1606, 297; 1609, 299; 1611, 406; 
1615, 408; 1618, 506; 1623, 507; 1627, 622; 
16295 741.1631, 743; 1630, 340: 1642, °951: 
[658,59 2; 1662, 1087; Jo72.) 1069; 1674; 
iol 10/65 1192: lOs2. tL 4. 


Unemployment Relief: 


Quebec signs agreement—all provinces now 
under federal-provincial Unemployment As- 
sistance Act, 802. 


INDEX 


Unemployment, Seasonal: 
Canada 

approve winter work projects providing jobs 
for 15,000, Minister of Labour announces, 
1228 

federal Government to share labour costs of 
certain municipal works—terms of winter 
work plan sent to provincial premiers, 1146. 

federal winter work program reviewed at Farm 
Labour Conference, 31. 

Government to repeat 1958-59 winter work 
incentive program in 1959-60, 1012. 

Government repeats winter works program for 
construction of camp grounds and picnic 
sites, 1145. 

jobs for 30,000 created under Municipal Winter 
Works Incentive Program, 233; extension of 
program, 357. 

Quebec municipalities authorized to parti- 
cipate in federal Government’s winter work 
program, 17. 

stimulation of winter employment—review of 
Government’s activities designed to stimulate 
employment in wintertime continue all year, 
582. 

Throne Speech seeks approval of winter work 
incentive plan, 121. 

views of Canadian Construction Association, 
Doe 

views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


New Brunswick 


Advisory Committee on Seasonal Employment 
to be set up, 459. 


Ontario 
comprehensive works program forecast in 
Throne Speecu, 121" 
Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Winter Employment Act: amendment, 1078. 
New Brunswick 
Seasonal Unemployment Act: regulations, 1078. 
Quebec 
Act respecting municipal loans with regard to 
unemployment enabling municipalities to 
take advantage of federal assistance in winter 
employment projects, 1078. 
Union Dues: 
See also Check-off. 
United States 
UAW raises monthly dues, 1150. 


Union Security: 
See also Select Committee on Labour Relations. 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


Labour-Management Report and Disclosure 
ACESCI9S9 J a1 ie 
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United Automobile Workers: 

annual convention, 17th, 1150. 

3-year pact on U.S. pattern signed by General 

_ Motors of Canada and UAW, 18. 

UAW and Chrysler Corporation of Canada 
sign 3-year contract, 128. 

U.S. Government urged to help older workers 
stay on job, by Director of Retired Workers’ 
Department, 680. 


Air France 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
operations employees: received, 1049; 
granted, 1291. 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


certification application on behalf of a unit 
of office employees employed in Toronto 
area: received, 612; granted, 829. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; settlement, 1179. 


United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers of America, International 
Union of: 


Alberta Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
G.O7, 54! 
Burrard Terminals Limited 
dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
C.Onr5 4: 
Pacific Elevators Limited 
dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
GO. 54. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
COs 
United Grain Growers Limited 


dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 
C.0O%5 54) 


United Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union: 


British Columbia Packers Limited (Western 
Whaling Corporation) 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 273; settlement, 477. 


United Grain Growers Limited: 
BRSC 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: rejected, 387; 
reasons for judgment, 389. 

LGEEW 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
electrical department employees at the Port 
Arthur, Ont. grain elevator: received, 156; 
rejected, 387; reasons for judgment, 389. 

UBW 

dispute with Local 333: settlement reported by 

CO £540 


United Mine Workers of America: 

brief submitted to federal Government by 
District 26, 1151. 

brief submitted to provincial 
District 26, 124. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Company 

dispute with Local 13173: settlement reported 
byc@.Oe. 54. 

dispute with Local 13173, Region 77, District 
50: C.O. appointed, 831; C.B. appointed, 
916; C.B. fully constituted, 916; C.B. report, 
1302,-1503: 


Cabinet by 


United Nations: 


Canada provides social worker for UN assign- 
ment in France under technical assistance 
program, 684. 

Canada ratifies UN Convention on the Nation- 
ality of Married Women, 1252. 

Second UN Conference of Non-Government 
Organizations interested in the Eradication 
of Prejudice and Discrimination, 895. 

10th anniversary of UN Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, 896. 

UN Commission on the Status of Women; 13th 
session, 468. 


United Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women: 


Canada’s participation in 13th Session, 125. 


United Packinghouse Workers of America: 


fund to help “cushion” automation’s effect on 
employment between union and meat packing 
company, 1018. 


Maple Leaf Milling Company 
Limited 
dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Company 
Limiied 


dispute with Local 396: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 

dispute with Local 511: C.O. appointed, 831; 
settlement, 916. 


Robin Hocd Flour Mills Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees at its grain elevator and mill at 
Humberstone, Ont.: received, 155; granted, 
610. 

dispute with Local 201: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 720. 

dispute with Local 326: settlement following 
C.B. procedure, 54. 

dispute with Local 342: C.O. appointed, 272; 
settlement, 720. 

dispute with Local 416: C.O. appointed, 1054. 
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United Steelworkers of America: 


collective bargaining objectives outlined at 2- 
day national policy conference, 798. 

USWA and IUMMSW in brief submitted to 
federal Government, seek action to help 
uranium workers facing lay-off, 1250. 

USWA would couple wages to labour produc- 
tivity as part of its share in an anti-inflation 
plan in co-operation with business and 
management, 235. 


Algom Uranium Mines Limited 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; C.B. appointed, 
1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees: representation vote, 154; rejected, 
270: 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees employed at its Gun Ammunition 
Division, Lindsay, Ont.: received, 156; repre- 
sentation vote, 386; granted, 472. 
dispute: (Gun Ammunition Division). C.O. 
appointed, 1178. 


Canadian Dyno Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
employees, Bancroft, Ont.: received, 272; 
representation vote, 472; withdrawn, 475; 
rejected, 829. 


Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 
certification application on behalf of office 
employees, Spragge, Ont.: received, 49; 
granted, 472. 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: received, 830; repre- 
sentation vote, 912; granted, 1049. 
dispute with Local 5815 (office and technical 
employees): C.O. appointed, 831; C.B. 
appointed, 1055. 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines 
dispute: C.O. appointed, 1054; C.B. appointed, 
1179; C.B. fully constituted, 1302. 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited 
certification application by Local 5798: rejected, 
1049; reasons for judgment, 1051. 
certification application by Local 5798 on 


behalf of a unit of production employees at 


Elliot Lake: rejected, 1176. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees at Elliot Lake: received, 
272; granted, 472. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
production employees: received, 718; with- 
drawn, 1178. 

dispute: (production employees). C.O. ap- 
pointed, 1178; C.B. appointed, 1302. 

dispute with Local 5816 (office and technical 
employees). C.O. appointed, 831; C.B. ap- 
pointed, 1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


United Steelworkers of America—(Conc.) 
H. J. O'Connell Limited 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen at Port Cartier, Que.: received, 
830; granted, 912. 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
office employees: received, 718, granted, 829. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and helpers at Algoma 
Mills, Ont.: received, 272; representation 
vote, 472; granted, 610. 

certification application by Local 796; rejected, 
O12; 

dispute: (office and technical employees). C.O. 
appointed, 1178; settlement, 1301. 

dispute: C.O. appointed, 915; C.B. appointed, 
1055; C.B. fully constituted, 1179. 


Terminus Maritime Inc. 
certification application by Local 5197 on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen, at Sept- 
Tiles; Ques: teceived,, 1178> cranted, 1291- 
Uranium Truck Lines Limited 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck drivers: received, 388; rejected, 717. 


Universities and Colleges: 


Canada 


NES survey of requirements for 1960 university 
graduates, 1249. 

salaries and qualifications of women teaching 
in Canadian universities, 1169. 


Uranium: 
See Mining. 


Uranium Truck Lines Limited: 


USWA 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
truck Jdrivers: Tecelyed: 386. Telectca. aie 


Vacations: 
Collective Labour Agreements 
United States 


nine of ten agreements provide for paid holi- 
days, 379. 


Laws and Regulations 
Manitoba 
Vacations with Pay Act: amendment, 1068. 


Saskatchewan 
Annual Holidays Act: amendment, 838. 
Holidays with Pay Act: amendment, 838. 
Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Limited: 


CBRE 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
drivers: received, 155; withdrawn, 272. 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited: 


; 
. 


NAME 


dispute: C.O. appointed, 53; settlement, 156. 


Vancouver Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 


dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


Vancouver Tug Boat Company Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 

SIU 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard tugs 
and barges: received, 1295. 


Vehicles: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Visiting Homemakers: 
See Homemakers. 


Vocational Education: 
See also Training. 
Laws and Regulations 
Ontario 
Trade Schools Regulation Act: amendments, 
1072; regulations, 739. 
Quebec 


Private Vocational Schools Act: regulations, 
739: 1072: 


Vocational Rehabilitation: 


See also National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 


Canada 


activities of Jewish Vocational Service, Toronto, 
1045. 

Civilian Rehabilitation (monthly report on 
activities ). 

principles governing rehabilitation adopted at 
international conference of World Veterans’ 
Federation, 264. 

Successful Rehabilitation—articles 
files ok .NES-. 40...147. 

views expressed at CCC convention, 1168. 


based on 


Ontario 
Ontario plans new school for deaf, 707. 
Saskatchewan 
rehabilitation nursing seminars, 1282. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation—(Conc.) 


United States 
N.Y. Governor on Rehabilitation, 469. 


Vocational Training: 
See Training. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
meeting, 28th, 585. 


W 


Wage Adjustments: 


Japan 
automatic annual wage increases said threat 
to foreign markets, 954. 


Wages and Salaries: 


Canada 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada: Their Earnings, Employment and 
Education, 1957—report issued by Econo- 
mics and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, 908. 

general wage increases reported, October 1, 
1958 to March 31, 1959, 696. 

USWA would couple wages to labour produc- 
tivity as part of its share in an anti-inflation 
plan in co-operation with business and 
management, 235. 


United States 


do wage boosts cause inflation?—opinions of 
Sumner H. Slichter, Prof. of Economics at 
Harvard University and Lloyd G. Reynolds, 
Prof. of Economics at Yale University, 1014. 

median wage obtained in collective bargaining 
increase 9.8 cents in second quarter of 1959, 
898. 


Collective Labour Agreements 


Canada 


provisions of 3-year contract between TWUA 
and Robinson Cotton Mills Limited, 123. 


Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 
Industrial Wages Security Act: amendment, 
eee and Servants Act: regulations, 1070. 
Ontario 
Wage Act: amendment, 1070. 
Ouebec 


Code of Civil Procedure: amendment, 1070. 


Saskatchewan 
Landlord and Tenant Act: regulation, 1069. 
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Wage Rates: 
Wage Rates and Hours of Labour (Annual 
Report No. 40), 21. 
Collective Labour Agreements 


wage rules and selected working conditions in 
8 construction trades, 178. 


West Coast Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 
certification application by Local 505 on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen: received, 914. 
certification application by Local 509: re- 
ceived, 1051. 


Western Ontario Broadcasting Company 
Limited: 
NABET 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
Film Editing Department employees: granted 
154: 

dispute: settlement, 177. 


Western Stevedoring Company Limited: 


ILWU 
dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179, 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


Westmount Moving and Warehousing Limited: 


IBT 


dispute with Local 106: C.O. appointed, 391; 
Settlement, 7 20. 


Westward Shipping Limited: 


CMSG 
dispute: employees aboard MV Britamerican: 
settlement, 721. 


dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 


NAME 


dispute: employees on MV _ Britamerican: 
settlement, 721. 

dispute: employees on MV Standard Service 
and MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 

SIU 

dispute: employees on MV _ Britamerican: 
settlement, 274. 

dispute: employees on MV Standard Service, 
MV B.C. Standard: settlement, 274. 


White-collar Workers: 
See Office Workers. 


R. M. Williams—Williams Motors: 


IBT 


certification application by Local 514 on behalf 
of a unit of employees at Yellowknife, 
N.W.T.: received, 474; representation vote, 
717; rejected, 1049. 


H. B. Willis, Inc.: 
Labourers’ Protective Union 
dispute with Local 9568: C.O. appointed, 613. 


Winter Work: 


See Unemployment, Seasonal. 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Limited: 


ILWU 


dispute with Local 507: C.B. report, 1179; 
1180; settlement, 1179. 


Women in Industry: 

Canada’s participation in 13th Session of the 
UN Commission on the Status of Women, 
1253 

Professional Distribution of Women, 813. 

“Recent Trends in Women Workers’ Opportu- 
nities and Needs”—first meeting of Panel 
of Consultants on the Problems of Women 
Workers of the ILO, 1284, 1288. 

UN Commission on the Status of Women: 13th 
session, 468. 

women in trade unions, 910. 


Canada 


Equal Pay for Equal Work, The Growth of 
the Idea in Canada, issued by Women’s 
Bureau, Federal Department of Labour, 903. 

proportion of married women in Canada’s 
female labour force, 242. 

salaries and qualifications of women teaching 
in Canadian universities, 1169. 

vocational training for married women, 695. 

women in the teaching profession, 599. 

Women at Work in Canada—trevised edition 
of booklet published by Department of 
Labour, 467. 

women in architecture, engineering and law, 
381. 

“Women’s Bureau” (monthly feature). 


Japan 
number of Japanese women in paid employ- 
menta sigs: 


Ontario 


Occupational Information Bureau established 
in Toronto, 148. 


Wood, John: 


NAME 


application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer on board vessels 
Cedarbranch, Elmbranch, Firbranch, Spruce- 
branch and Willowbranch: 612. — 

application for revocation of certification in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer aboard Mohawk 
Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, Redriver, Redwood, 
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Wood, John—(Conc.) 
NAME—(Conc.) 


Redfern, Sandland, William C. Warren, and 
Griffon: 612. 

application for revocation of certification re- 
ceived, 719. 


Working Conditions: 
See Labour Conditions. 


Workmen’s Compensation: 
Laws and Regulations 


Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
404; regulation, 503, 834. 
British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
460; regulations, 1321. 
Canada 


workmen’s compensation legislation (1959), 
937. 


Manitoba 
introduction of Bill to amend Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 460. 
New Brunswick 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: proposed 
amendment, 361; regulations, 166, 1321. 
Newfoundland 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: 
837. 


amendment, 


Nova Scotia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
460. 
report of Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 730. 
Ontario 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
63. 


Prince Edward Island 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
460. 


Saskatchewan 


Workmen’s Compensation Act: amendments, 
460. 
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F. M. Yorke and Son Limited: 


CBRT 
certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1050; repre- 
sentation vote, 1293; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 
SIU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: representation vote, 
1293; reasons for judgment, 1295. 

certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel: received, 1295, 


Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Company 
Linited: 
IBL 
dispute with Local 1817: C.O. appointed, 477; 
settlement, 613. 


Young and Gore Tugboats Limited: 


CBRT 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugboats: re- 
ceived, 1049; representation vote, 1176; 
granted, 1291; rejected, 1294; reasons for 
judgment, 1295, 
STU 


certification application on behalf of a unit of 
unlicensed personnel aboard tugs: repre- 
sentation vote, 1176; received, 1178; granted, 
1291; rejected, 1294; reasons for judgment, 
1295. 


Youth: 


education for all to age 16 called for by a 
Young Workers’ Charter adopted by the 
World Assembly of Youth at Seventh Session 
held in New Delhi, 238. 


Quebec 
Teen-aged Girl in Employment—study by 
Quebec organization for young working girls 
in Quebec province, 1046. 


United Kingdom 
marked decrease in number of jobs available 
to young persons in Britain noted in report 


of Youth Employment Service in London, 
685. 





CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 
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JANUARY 15, 1959 
Current Manpower Situation 


Allowing for a normal seasonal decline, employment remained virtually 
unchanged between November and December. The number of persons with 
jobs at December 13, 1958 was estimated to be 5,680,000, down 93,000 from 
November but 22,000 higher than in December 1957. Agriculture accounted 
for 19,000 and construction 60,000 of the decline during the month. 

Unemployment continued to rise more slowly than in 1957 although 
it was at a record level for this time of year. The number of persons without 
jobs and seeking work was estimated to be 440,000 (7.2 per cent of the labour 
force) in December, compared with 392,000 (6.5 per cent) a year earlier. 
The increase over the year was largely confined to the eastern and central 
regions of the country. The number on temporary layoff was estimated to be 
26,000, slightly fewer than a year ago. 

Although employment in the last half of 1958 did not deviate to any 
great extent from the usual seasonal pattern, it contrasted sharply with its 
behaviour in 1957. In non-farm industries the decline from the seasonal 
peak in July was estimated to be 125,000, compared with 168,000 in the 
same period of 1957. This improvement was largely concentrated in the service 
industry, in construction, and forestry. 

The relative improvement in the last half of the year has benefited male 
workers to a greater extent than females. Employment of men in December 
was slightly higher than a year earlier in total, and some 36,000 higher in 
non-farm industries. At mid-year it was 70,000 lower in total and 26,000 
lower in non-farm industries. Among women, employment was still higher in 
December than a year earlier, though not by as much as it was at mid-year. 
This reversal of trend developed only in the last quarter; before that employment 
among women had been showing increasing gains. 

This development is related to some extent to recent industrial changes. 
The service industry has been a major source of labour demand throughout 
the recession. The fourth quarter was even more active than earlier in the 
year, estimated employment being 8 per cent higher than in the fourth quarter 
of 1957. Most of the employment gains were in education and health services, 
and increases were recorded in the employment of both men and women. 

Employment in forestry has been considerably stronger than last year. 
An upturn in export demand early in the year together with the requirements 
of a record housebuilding program have kept lumber and plywood plants 
working at a high level in most parts of the country. In turn, increased lumber 
production exerted pressure on the logging industry, but logging employment 
was slow to respond because a severe drought in British Columbia forced many 
camps to close down. At the same time, pulpwood production programs this 
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With Jobs: 


Non—Agriculture 





5,200,000 
5,100,000 - 








winter are somewhat higher than the 
depressed levels of last year. As a result, 
logging employment turned up quite 
sharply, contributing to lower unem- 
ployment in many areas, particularly in 
Quebec and British Columbia. The 
reduction is not fully reflected in the 
labour market classification (see page 
10) because of offsetting increases in 
some industrialized centres and because 
in many areas the unemployment drop 
was not great enough to bring it out of 
the substantial labour surplus category. 
The employment picture in Ontario 
is one of mixed trends. Manufacturing 
activity was stimulated by the settlement 


5,000,000 
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of the steel strike in November and was 
further strengthened by the upturn in 
mas, motor vehicle production. Automobile 
Agriculture output in the fourth quarter was well 
ahead of a year earlier and in view of 
increased sales and reduced dealers’ 
stocks should continue to be stronger 
in the coming months. On the other hand, 
there has been little or no recovery in 
other transportation equipment industries, in machinery, or in the heavy 
electrical apparatus industry. 

Employment in all regions has been supported by an increase in residen- 
tial, commercial and institutional construction. The total of housing units 
started during the year has been estimated to be 163,000, about 18 per cent 
higher than the previous record in 1955. The number of units under construc- 
tion was almost one-quarter higher than last year, which fact is of particular 
importance to winter employment. Increased activity on projects held up by 
strikes this summer has also had a favourable effect. The increase in these 
types of building together with the employment created by the winter work 
programs of the federal, provincial and municipal governments has to a large 
extent offset the drop in engineering and industrial building and has made 
the declines in this industry much smaller this winter than last. Employment 
estimates were almost 6 per cent lower than a year earlier in October and 
November but by December this gap had been virtually eliminated. 
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Review and Outlook 


Apart from seasonal influences the general level of employment changed 
very little during 1958. For the year as a whole, the average number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 5,722,000 compared with 5,748,000 in 
1957, a drop of 0.4 per cent. The actual decline took place over a short 
span of six months in late 1957 and early 1958. Except for a brief spurt last 
spring, however, recovery was slow. By the year-end total employment 
(seasonally adjusted) had shown an increase of about 1 per cent since the 
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February trough, the smallest increase 
in four years. 

Unemployment increased quite 
markedly during 1958 as employment 
failed to keep pace with the growth of 
the labour force. The number of per- 
sons without jobs and seeking work 
averaged 6.6 per cent of the labour force 
in 1958, compared with 4.3 per cent for 
1957; this was considerably more than 
the postwar average. Since early fall, 
however, unemployment increased more 
Slowly than in 1957 and recent reports 
seem to indicate a continuation of this 
trend. Between October and December, 
the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work was estimated to have risen 
by 127,000; during the same period in 
1957 the increase amounted to 181,000. 

While weaknesses are still in evid- 
ence in certain industries there are clear 
indications that the improvement of 
recent months is becoming more general. 

Most of the industries which dev- 
eloped weaknesses during the recent oe ee 
downturn in activity showed some improvement by the turn of the year. 
In aggregate terms, the pickup in production and employment has been quite 
moderate. There are, however, strong indications that most elements of 
demand are expanding. The major exception is investment in machinery and 
equipment, which dropped very sharply early in 1958 after rising for several 
years. While domestic manufacturers have borne only part of the reduction 
(most of the impact has fallen on imports), the effect has nevertheless been 
considerable, particularly in the manufacture of machinery and other iron and 
steel products. 

Other sources of demand have shown considerable strengthening. Accord- 
ing to most recent reports, both exports and consumption expenditures showed 
gains, although the strongest support to over-all demand so far has come from 
the consumers. Between September and October total volume of retail trade 
was 7.6 per cent higher than a year before. This was the most uniform increase 
to occur in more than a year. Very high levels of personal incomes during the 
year provided much of this new punch in consumer purchases. 

To what extent consumer demand will hold up in the year ahead will 
depend on a number of factors, but the outlook, on the whole, is encouraging. 
A resurgence is expected in consumer durables, particularly automobiles, sales 
of which were lagging in 1957 and 1958. In fact, some improvement has 
already occurred; automobile sales in the last quarter of 1958 showed a more- 
than-seasonal increase. The rising level of housing completions should provide 
support for some months to the upward trend in home appliances and various 


other types of household furnishings. 
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Economic recovery will depend to a large extent on external influences, 
and in this respect recent economic developments in the United States are 
encouraging. Production in that country has already recovered nearly all of 
the previous decline, and employment, after making allowances for the usual 
seasonal changes, is steadily moving upwards. Moreover, the present upswing 
appears to be broadly based and prospects of sustained expansion are generally 
considered to be good. The improvement in United States business has already 
brought some improvement in Canadian exports, although further increases 
are likely to be hampered by lagging demand in other export markets. 


Other market forces which give promise of further strengthening in 
business activity include such factors as business earnings and the volume of 
inventories. The year-long process of stock reductions in manufacturing appears 
to be at an end. Order backlogs are currently higher than they have been 
fOr a Year 

In general, manufacturing activity should continue to expand, although 
employment may not increase as much as output due to increased productivity. 
- While prospects have brightened considerably for automobiles, iron and steel 
products and household appliances, weaknesses are likely to continue in such 
lines as industrial machinery, heavy electrical apparatus and railway rolling 
stock. 


Capital spending plans, in total, will probably not change appreciably 
from the level of 1958, although the make-up of the program can be expected 
to change. A further rise in the proportion of total outlay on building construc- 
tion, as opposed to engineering construction and industrial equipment, seems 
probable. This means that the domestic content of the program will remain 
relatively high. Large utility projects may figure less prominently in investment 
plans in the coming year owing to termination of work on developments such 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway and major gas pipelines. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 






































Labour Surplus* sd eee Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Janie Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

IMetropolttanvemcenc emer 6 8 6 4 — — — — 
Wipyore Lbaelnsaeell. -boosacocpo cer 16 13 10 12 — 1 — — 
Major’ Agricultural. .: joa. .e6 5 7 9 i — — — — 
Minor want. sevens bors ne eee 35 40 22 18 1 — — = 
(Cota aysancccnereeae. 62 68 47 41 1 1 — ee 








* See inside back cover, October issue. 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1959) 
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From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Moatalery uian a DOUrtOrce(a.) P2529 54 « sas anaes Dec. 13 6, 120, 000 — 0.2 + 1.2 
ROU persOUS WALL JOOS co Weewecis a. es 0.2. a! Dee, 15 5, 680, 000 — 1.6 + 0.4 
IME WOLLso Ou OULS ORAM OLG as nae a1 se ae Dee. 13 4,884,000 +11.9 — 1.4 
At wot less than oo hours. .......02- chs.) Ween 13 624,000 —49 2 +14.7 
With jobs*but not at-work. . 05.6.6 6.a. de. Dec. 13 172,000 — 5.0 + 8.2 
Withsjobs put on short times)... ....c20;. Dec. 13 45,000 —10.0 —26.2 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Dec. 13 27,000 | +50.0 —10.0 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Dec. 13 440,000 +21.9 +12.2 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Dec. 13 633,000 — 2.9 — 4.1 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..........}| Dec. 13 5,047,000 — 1.5 + 1.0 

iO ta EDU LOMNOR KEES rag. ten See eas es Nag eG kale Dee. 13 4,597,000 — 1.4 + 1.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

IAG ATU C Mee ea oe ee ak ihe Set ee as | DOC a LL 71,700 +70.7 + 0.8 

EDC OMe tee ct ste le esa esse! Wee. tt 175, 800 +447 + 3.1 

Ontario eee eee ee lel cha de ace bs Dee. 11 178, 500 +33 .5 + 4.7 

2 ha ees eee PME EE ol eS oe ci coach hs vets 6 Dee. 11 79, 500 +53 .8 + 3.8 

ENG Tift PRN, See AM he esos seh Ip wv awn anaes Dee. 11 68, 700 +37 .4 — 9.9 

pet an ek CNG TG ae rem eh Ses go oc avanye ees Dec. 11 574, 200 +43 .9 + 1.6 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

BGIES Ss & 8 or ci ey the ea Dee. 1 419, 233 +29 .6 + 4.0 
Amount of benefit payments..................| November| $21,134,688 | + 4.2 +11.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Nov. 1 120.0 — 1.6 — 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Nov. 1 110.1 — 2.1 — 5.3 
Pra tdtera hig he ake eles 6 aa ee 1st 9 mos. 100, 131 — —59.0 (c) 

DWestinedstommueslaboun Loree... 42.60). eee. 2 = Ist 9 mos 52,455 --- —61.3 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Num ber. oficases in propress....°.. fo... 0.4. 16. October 868 | — 2.0 — 
INTIMA De MOlyOnkersnmyiOlvie caer ner nre October 203, 361 — 7.6 —_ 
Strikes and Lockouis 
GAOL CLUN Comte gee seat hehehe ces Aas chcts woe Dec. 31 —— + 4.6 (c) 
INOV OP WOrKers involved. 44.0... ah ys oo |, LOC. 18,129 “— +17.5 (c) 
Nomotidaysdoctarme ptt). arcs. kad. eure dh» Dee. 243,105 — +71.5 (c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Nov. 1 $70.99 + 0.2 + 3.2 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............]| Nov. 1 $1.65 + 0.6 + 1.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Nov. 1 40.8 | + 0.2 + 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...............]| Nov. 1 $67.48 | + 0.9 + 2.8 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... Dec. 1 126.2 | — 0.1 + 2.5 
Real weekly earnings (mfg.av.1949 = 100)..... Nov. 1 12808 + 0.6 + 0.3 
Total labour income.................. $000,000} October 1,388 | = 1.2 + 1.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)..............-. November 290.9 | + 0.9 + 1.8 
Maniac lutingat. sacs ae at eh. gue wnt November 284.9 | + 2.2 + 1.4 
Grats Les ee ee tee atc eddie pe autinte hed Se November 318:2 | + 3.4 — 4.4 
None Durablesswian.. oon neeketes «1. 449.4 November 263.6 | + 1.2 + 6.3 
(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 


publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 
(b) See inside back cover, October issue. ; i 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 2 


Labour-Management Relations 
The 1959 Calendar 


The major agreements in this year’s bargaining calendar are shown in 
the list on the facing page. Approximately 400,000 of the more than 650,000 
workers covered by agreements covering 1,000 or more employees will be 
bargaining in 1959. In contrast with the experience of 1958, when a large 
number of agreements expired in the first quarter of the year, the majority 
of workers covered by agreements expiring in 1959 will be affected late in 
the year. The non-operating railway agreements covering close to 130,000 
workers, for example, will expire in December. 

Early this year, however, contracts will be open in major sections of 
the rubber industry, construction and the broadcasting industry, to name those 
covering the largest groups of workers. The bargaining load during most of 
1959, however, does not appear nearly as formidable as it did at the outset 
of 1958; 

Carried over into 1959 from last year were important negotiations affecting 
the operating trades on the railways, which were in conciliation at the time 
of writing. Other major negotiations still to be concluded involved Ontario 
Hydro employees and several important manufacturing establishments in 
Ontario, such as Massey-Harris-Ferguson Ltd., Avro Aircraft Ltd., Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada and John Inglis Co. Ltd. In all these, bargaining or 
conciliation continued into 1959. 


Recent Negotiations 

The agreement concluded in late December between the International 
Nickel Company of Canada and the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in Sudbury and Port Colborne brought to a close the lengthy 
strike in these two centres. The contract provided the 15,000 mine and mill 
workers with a 6-per-cent wage boost spread over three years and an increase 
in sickness and accident insurance benefits, as well as the re-establishment of 
the standard 40-hour week. 

The agreement reached between the United Automobile Workers and 
the Ford Motor Company of Canada in Windsor and Oakville highlighted an 
otherwise relatively quiet labour-management scene in the opening two weeks 
of the new year. The Ford contract, covering some 12,000 workers, provided 
for a total of 18 cents in wage increases spread over the three-year duration 
of the contract. In the past month, agreements were signed with four other 
bargaining units of a thousand workers or more. The 5,000-member Civil 
Service Association of Saskatchewan obtained a-4-per-cent wage increase in 
their new yearly contract. Imperial Tobacco in Montreal and 2,100 members 
of the Tobacco Workers’ International Union signed a contract providing for 
a 15-cent wage increase over two years. Halifax Shipyards negotiated a two- 
year contract with the Marine and Shipbuilding Workers in Halifax and Dart- 
mouth; the agreement provides for a 10-cent wage increase and added new 
fringe benefits. Finally, 1,300 Hotel and Restaurant Employees and the 
management of the CPR Royal York Hotel in Toronto settled for a two-year 
contract that will provide for a $3.00-a-week salary hike by contract termination 
date, August 1960. 
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INDUSTRY 
First Quarter 
Mining 
Rubber Products 


Non-Ferrous Metal 
Products 


Electrical Supplies 

Petroleum Products 
Chemical Products 
Construction 


Communications 


Electric Power 
Trade 
Public Service 


Scientific Services 


Second Quarter 
Logging 

Mining 

Food Products 


Tobacco Products 
Rubber 

Textiles 

Pulp and Paper 


Farm Machinery 
Primary Iron & Steel 
Construction 


Transportation 
Communications 


Electric Power 
Trade 
Public Service 


Third Quarter 
Fishing 


Mining 


Beverages 
Clothing 


Printing 
Primary Iron & Steel 


BARGAINING CALENDAR 


Selected Major Contracts Expiring in 1959 


EMPLOYER 


Hudson Bay Mining, Flin Flon 


Firestone, Hamilton 
Dominion, Kitchener & St. Jerome 
Goodyear, Toronto 


Anaconda—American Brass, 
Toronto 


Northern Electric, Montreal 
Imperial Oil, Sarnia 
CIL, Brownsburg 


St. Lawrence Power Project; Con- 
tractors in Calgary, Edmonton, 
Flin Flon and Vancouver; heavy 
construction, B.C. 


Manitoba and B.C. Telephone 
Companies 
Canadian Broadcasting Co. 


Quebec Hydro 
Quebec, Toronto and Vancouver 


Hamilton, Winnipeg and Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan 


Atomic Energy of Canada 


Companies in British Columbia 

Noranda Mines 

Canning Companies, British 
Columbia 

MacDonald, Montreal 

Goodrich, Kitchener 

Courtaulds, Cornwall 

Companies in British Columbia 


International Harvester, Hamilton 
Electro-Metallurgical, Welland 


Contractors in Hamilton, Winnipeg; 
Ontario (lathers and millwrights ) 


GAs 

Alberta Government Telephones 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
Quebec Hydro 

Dominion Stores, Ontario 


Montreal and Vancouver 
Toronto 


Fishing Companies in British 
Columbia 

Algom Uranium, Elliot Lake 

Northspan, Elliot Lake 

Distillers Corp., Montreal 

Dress Manufacturing, Montreal and 
Toronto 

Employers in Toronto 

Dominion Steel, Sydney; Canadian 
Tube, Montreal 


UNION 


Various unions 
United Rubber Workers 


United Automobile Workers 


Employees’ associations 
Joint Industrial Council 
United Mineworkers 
Various craft unions 


Telephone Workers 


ARTEC 
Employees’ Association 
Various unions 


Public Service and 
Municipal Employees 


Various unions 


Woodworkers 
Steelworkers 
Fishermen, Allied Workers 


Tobacco Workers 
United Rubber Workers 
Textile Workers 


Papermakers and Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers 


Steelworkers 
United Electrical Workers 
Various craft unions 


Various unions 
Electrical Workers 
Stage Employees 
Office Employees 
Retail-Wholesale 


Hospital Employees 
Fire Fighters 


Fishermen, Allied Workers: 


Steelworkers 
CLC local 


Distillery Workers 
Ladies’ Garment Workers 


Bookbinders 
Steelworkers 


INDUSTRY EMPLOYER UNION 


Non-Ferrous Metal Aluminum Company, Kingston Steelworkers 
Products fe 
Cement Canada Cement Co., Canada-wide Cement Workers 
Construction Contractors in St. John’s area, Carpenters 
Newfoundland 
Storage Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Wheat Pool Employees 
Communications Bell Telephone Company Telephone Employees 


Fourth Quarter 


Mining Iron Ore Co., Schefferville Steelworkers 

Asbestos Co., Thetford Mines Asbestos Syndicate 
Clothing Sportswear Manufacturers, Toronto Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Iron & Steel Products Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland United Electrical Workers 


American Can Company, Quebec Can Workers 
and Ontario 


Transportation Great Lakes’ Carriers Association  S.I.U. 
Toronto Transit Street Railway 
Canadian Railways Non-operating trades 
Electric Power Shawinigan Water & Power Employees’ Association 
Public Service Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Civic Employees’ Unions 
Winnipeg 
Personal Service Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal Hotel & Restaurant 





CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


ame — 195 1958 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The seasonal influences that caused 
a reduction of outdoor activity in the 
Atlantic region during October and No- 
vember became more pronounced in 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 


—_——— 1957 1958 


Labour Force 
































December and contributed to a further 550,000 
drop in employment in such industries meer 
as construction, fishing, transportation, —_— maint 
logging and lumbering. Seasonal staff rine Ge eae lle 
reductions occurred also in certain parts ES 4 
. 475,006 + 
of manufacturing, notably food process- 450,000 ——— 
ing. a2, mcuea pa With Jobs: 
. Non—Agriculture 
Employment in heavy manufactur- 475,000 — pts poet 

ing declined moderately during the month Bere 

: : : Rata 425,000 =~ == 
owing to layoffs in the shipbuilding and 400,000 











steel products industries. Trade estab- See 

lishments reported a busy month; staff ar eae Pears ir 
requirements increased notably in pre- 

paration for the Christmas trade. In 

mid-December the total number of persons with jobs was estimated at 468,000, 
a drop of 27,000 from a month earlier and 22,000 from a year ago. 

Employment in the transportation industry was at a fairly low level in 
all parts of the region throughout 1958. By November, total employment in 
the industry was estimated to be about 4 per cent lower than last year. Much 
of the drop can be associated with the lower level of freight shipments. For 
Canada as a whole, the total volume of freight shipments was 6 per cent lower 
in October than it was a year earlier. 

Construction activity increased quite markedly towards the end of the 
year. By November, construction employment was higher than in the previous 
year in all four of the Atlantic provinces. Most of the improvement came from 
increased housebuilding; housing starts in November were about one-third 
greater than in the same month in 1957. Employment gains in engineering 
construction were relatively small all year compared with the sharp advances 
in the value of contracts awarded. It is not unusual, however, for engineering 
contracts to be let well in advance of initial construction, so that some improve- 
ment may take place in this sector during the coming year. 

Forestry continued to be a major source of weakness, although some areas 
showed evidence of improvement towards the end of the year. Pulpwood 
logging in Newfoundland was more active in December than in the same month 
last year (a time when cutbacks in logging operations were taking place) but 
was considerably below normal for this time of year. In New Brunswick, some 
improvement occurred in both pulpwood logging and lumbering during the 
last quarter of 1958. By December, logging employment in New Brunswick 
was almost 30 per cent higher than in the previous year, though it was still 
sharply lower than in 1956. 

The seasonal increase in unemployment was widespread during the month 
and resulted in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas from the moderate to 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JANUARY 1, 1959 











SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
EDMONTON <—| Calgary 
MONTREAL <-—| Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | QUEBEC-LEVIS <——| Hamilton 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s OTTAWA-HULL oo 
Vancouver-New TORONTO <— 
Westminster Winnipeg 
Windsor 
Corner Brook Brantford 
Cornwall GUELPH oo 
FARNHAM-GRANBY ~<-—| Kingston 
Fort William- KITCHENER << 
Port Arthur London 
Joliette Oshawa 
LAC ST. JEAN <— Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS} MONCTON Sarnia 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) New Glasgow Timmins- 
per cent or more in non- NIAGARA <—| Kirkland Lake 
agricultural activity) PENINSULA 
PETERBOROUGH <— | Victoria 
ROUYN-VAL D'OR <— 
Shawinigan | 
SHERBROOKE <—} 
Sudbury 
SYDNEY So 
TROIS RIVIERES oe 
CHARLOTTETOWN <—| Barrie 
NORTH <—|} BRANDON <— 
BATTLEFORD 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL RIVIERE DULOUP <-—| Chatham 
AREAS THETFORD-MEGANTIC Lethbridge 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) ST. GEORGES <—| MOOSE JAW <— 
per cent or more in agriculture)) YORKTON -<<— Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
REGINA <— 
SASKATOON oo 
Bathurst Belleville-Trenton Kitimat 
BEAUHARNOIS <——| BRAMPTON 
BRACEBRIDGE <— | Central Vancouver 
BRIDGEWATER <—| Islan 
CAMPBELLTON <—| CRANBROOK <— 
CHILLIWACK <—| DRUMHELLER Ce 
DAUPHIN <— Galt 
DAWSON CREEK <—| GODERICH Soo 
DRUMMONDVILLE ~<-—| Kamloops 
EDMUNDSTON <—| LACHUTE-STE. 
FREDERICTON <—} THERESE <— 
Gaspé Lindsay 
GRAND FALLS <—| LISTOWEL <— 
KENTVILLE <—| MEDICINE HAT <— 
MONTMAGNY oo aT HYACINTHE <— 
Newcastle t. Jean 
MINOR AREAS NORTH BAY << Si. THOMAS oo 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) OKANAGAN VALLEY <—| Sault Ste. Marie 
OWEN SOUND <—} SIMCOE <— 
PEMBROKE <—| STRATFORD Soe 
PORTAGE LA <—| SWIFT CURRENT <— 
PRAIRIE 
Prince George Trail-Nelson 
Prince Rupert WALKERTON <— 
QUEBEC NORTH <—| WOODSTOCK- 
SHORE INGERSOLL <— 
Rimouski 
STE. AGATHE-ST. 
JEROME <— 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
SUMMERSIDE a 
TRURO << 
VALLEYFIELD <— 
VICTORIAVILLE Sa 
WEYBURN oe 
WOODSTOCK,N.B. <— 
YARMOUTH : oo 





—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group fom which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 
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the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 1959, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 19 (18); 
in moderate surplus, 2 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Total employment in the area 
remained slightly higher than a year ago owing to a more vigorous construction 
program. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Layoffs at the Halifax shipyards 
resulted in a slight decline in manufacturing employment. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Staff 
reductions at the steel plant contributed to the employment decline. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the larger labour surplus in 
this area. 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Summerside, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro, Yar- 
mouth, Campbellton, Edmundston, Fredericton and Woodstock (major agricul- 
tural and minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
declined less than seasonally during the 
month. At December 13, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


oe oe oe 1 957 amume 1958 
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1,578,000, some 27,000 fewer than a 1,750,000 — 

month earlier but 25,000 more than a ve. dese 

year before. Outdoor activities were eee ee hte 
mainly responsible for the decline during eee ~ With Jobs 
December, but construction and trans- ana 

portation held up much better than last Pe 

year. This was also true of forestry. heeont rae een VOL aay 











Reports from many areas indicate greater 1,450,000 
activity this year than last in both lumber es l 
production and pulp cutting. As a result, 
unemployment was lower than last year 

in more than half of the labour market Nh vi Oe 
areas in the region. Manufacturing em- 
ployment continued below last year’s 
level, owing to reduced activity in iron and steel products, aircraft, railway 
rolling stock and shipbuilding industries. 

Non-farm employment was slightly higher in the region during the first 11 
months of the year than in the same period a year earlier. This was in contrast 
with the marked year-to-year decline in 1957. The trade, finance and service 
industries and some sections of construction were the main support to over-all 
employment in the region. Residential construction activity was at record levels. 
Housing starts in the first 10-month period were about 33 per cent higher than 
in the same period in 1957. Activity in road and bridge construction was also 
markedly higher. Further expansion occurred in trade, finance and service indus- 
tries and employment in these industries was from 2 to 5 per cent higher than 





1,350,000 
— 
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in the previous year. Manufacturing employment was, on the average, some 5 
per cent below the level of the previous year. All groups within manufacturing 
were lower, although the trends of various groups differed considerably. Employ- 
ment became firmer during the year in the pulp and paper industry as excess 
inventories were reduced and demand in Canada and abroad improved slightly. 
Sawmills experienced a good season in the second part of the year, a high demand 
for timber being a contributing factor. Primary and secondary textile plants 
showed some signs of improvement since August, although employment was still 
well below the level of 1957. Employment in the iron and steel and transporta- 
tion equipment industries was about 11 and 12 per cent lower than in the 
previous year. While sharp employment declines in the iron and steel industry 
seemed to have come to an end by early in 1958, the downward trend in the 
transportation equipment industry was still continuing at the end of the year. 


Mining employment was more than 5 per cent lower in 1958 than in 1957. 
While employment in gold and non-metal mining was about 7 per cent lower, 
the decline in employment in base metal mining was only half as much. 


At the beginning of January, the classifications of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
21 (23) in modetatessurpluss= suisse 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Unem- 
ployment rose in the Montreal area during the month, mainly as a result of 
seasonal weakening in construction and other outdoor activities. Declines in 
the construction and transportation industries more than offset gains in trade, 
finance and service industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in December but was lower than last year at this time. 
Seasonal layoffs in construction and transportation were mainly responsible 
for the increase in unemployment. Logging continued to be more active than 
a year ago; about 20 per cent more loggers were at work north of Quebec 
than in the previous year. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Lac St. Jean, 
Farnham-Granby, Rouyn-Val d’Or, Sherbrooke and Trois Rivieres. Unem- 
ployment increased in all these areas during the month, but in most cases was 
less than last year. Layoffs in primary and secondary textiles were of shorter 
duration than last year. 

Riviere du Loup and Thetford-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural) were 
reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 

Lachute-Ste. Therese and St. Hyacinthe (minor) wére reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. 

Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Beauharnois, Drummond- 


ville, Montmagny, Quebec North Shore, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome, Valleyfield 
and Victoriaville. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined seasonally during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at December 13 was estimated to be 2,132,000, a 
decline of 22,000 from the previous month and 17,000 from the previous year. 
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The month-to-month decline in employ- 
ment was almost entirely in the non-farm 
industries, whereas agriculture accounted 
for more than 70 per cent of the decline 
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offs for the Christmas and New Year’s ee aaa 

holidays and for inventory taking. In Farge ce Tr ee oN ena 
Northern Ontario, the increased unem- 

ployment resulting from the decline in 

mining and the after-effects of the strike at the International Nickel plant in 
Sudbury were still in evidence. 

In spite of the weather-enforced curtailment in construction, the building 
industry in general remained very active, and the number of houses as well 
as of institutional and commercial buildings under construction was much higher 
than a year ago. The decline in construction affected employment in manu- 
facturing, particularly in the iron and steel industry, resulting in layoffs in 
plants producing structural steel and sheet metal. In other sectors of the iron 
and steel industry, weaknesses persisted in machinery manufacturing and in 
the heavy electrical apparatus industry, whereas the farm implements industry 
showed continued strength and was preparing for a busy season. New strength 
was derived from the continuing improvement in the automobile industry. 
Motor vehicle production in December rose by 15 per cent from the previous 
month, exceeding last year’s low level by some 48 per cent. The employment 
effects of this production increase were evident in many parts of the region. 
Forestry showed renewed seasonal activity, with the employment level above 
that of last year. 

Eighteen of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all to categories denoting increased unemployment. At January 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 9 (8); in moderate surplus, 25 (25.); in. balance;,.0: (1): 








Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas Where Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2)— 
Total industrial employment was considerably lower than last year. Unem- 
ployment increased, due to a decline in construction, sheet metal and rolling 
stock production. Windsor (Group 1)—-Unemployment increased considerably 
during the month, due to a decline in construction and considerable layoffs in 
food and beverages and iron and steel products. Total industrial employment 
was much below last year’s level. 

Metropolitan Areas Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Ottawa-Hull—The 
reclassification was mainly the result of a seasonal decline in construction, 
although much building activity is continuing unabated. Seasonal declines 
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occurred also in food and beverages. Total industrial employment was notice- 
ably higher than a year ago. Toronto—Seasonal layoffs took place in construc- 
tion and transportation. Layoffs also occurred in plants producing structural 
steel, sheet metal and heavy electrical apparatus. Total industrial employment 
showed little change from the year before. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified- from Group 3 to Group 2: Guelph and 
Kitchener—Reclassification was due mainly to seasonal declines in construction 
and to temporary layoffs for the Christmas and New Year’s holidays. 

Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Niagara Penin- 
sula—Considerable layoffs occurred in iron and steel products manufacturing 
plants. Peterborough—layofts occurred in electrical apparatus and transporta- 
tion equipment. 

Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Brampton, Goderich, 
Listowel, St. Thomas, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton, Woodstock-Ingersoll. 
Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Bracebridge, North Bay, 
Owen Sound, Pembroke. 


PRAIRIE 


Employment, though experiencing 
the usual seasonal decline, held up rela- 
tively well in December. The estimated 
number of persons with jobs at December 
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usual construction decline was most 
noticeable in general engineering, but its 
severity was mitigated by a record level of housebuilding and generally favour- 
able weather. Consequently, about 10 per cent more were employed in con- 
struction than a year earlier. A high level of activity in beverages and food 
processing, including a particularly heavy livestock run, contributed strength 
to general manufacturing, in which only sporadic cutbacks were evident. 

The increase in unemployment, and its total, were very near to the figures 
of last year. In the month, 14 labour market areas were reclassified into 
categories denoting increased unemployment, making the classification of the 
20 areas on January 1 as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): in substantial 
surplus 8 (9); in moderate surplus 12 Gli): 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A very high rate of construction, 
with building permits for the year almost double the figure for 1957, was 
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instrumental in maintaining employment. Some scattered shortages of skilled 
personnel such as nurses and mechanics existed. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. An 
increase in the surplus of construction workers was most marked and there was 
some reduction of staff in steel milling and aircraft plants. Registrations of men 
at the local office of the National Employment Service were appreciably down 
from last year, but registrations of female sales, clerical and service workers 
were higher. Employment in forestry was improved. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. High activity in food process- 
ing, farm implements and sheet metal products lent strength to manufacturing. 
Heavy retail and mail order demand, higher-than-average snow clearance and a 
relatively high level of residential construction kept registrations at the National 
Employment Service below last year’s level. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Forestry 
employment evidenced no improvement, and the seasonal layoff of stevedores, 
ships crew, and grain handlers that occurred at the close of navigation increased 
unemployment. Canadian Car Company released 100 men. Trade and con- 
struction were slightly down from last year. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Work on large construction projects, in farming, and in transportation 
continued to slacken with the onset of winter. 


Other areas reclassified: Brandon and Moose Jaw (major agricultural) from 
Group 3 to Group 2; North Battleford and Yorkton (major agricultural) from 
Group 2 to Group 1; Swift Current, Drumheller and Medicine Hat (minor) 
from Group 3 to Group 2; Weyburn (minor) from Group 3 to Group 1; 
Dauphin, Portage La Prairie, and Dawson Creek (minor) from Group 2 to 
Group 1. Road construction and repair, of significant effect on employment 
in the Prairies, and most kinds of farm work have come to a standstill. Few 
alternative opportunities for labour exist in the smaller centres. 


PACIFIC 


The recovery in logging and con- 
struction was still in evidence during 
December, with a resulting improvement 
in employment conditions. Persons with scat c tead 
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the year after the strike settlement in Vancouver. In addition, the value of 
contracts awarded for most types of construction in the fourth quarter of the 
year was markedly higher than for the same period in 1957. House building 
is providing much greater support to employment this winter than last, the 
number of units under construction being about one-third higher. 

In November, manufacturing employment was at about the same level 
as last year although trends in the component industries differed sharply. A 
strong demand for lumber and plywood has provided most of the stimulus in 
recent months. Shipbuilding, on the other hand, was down 98 per cent from 
last year and not much rehiring is expected before mid-1959. Employment 
was also down significantly at the Kitimat smelter and in the manufacture of 
iron and steel products. 

As usual, logging in many areas was curtailed during December by heavy 
snow but the industry was generally much more active than last winter. As 
a result, unemployment was lower in most parts of the region. The area 
classification of the 11 labour market areas was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus 5 (9); in moderate surplus 5 (2); in 
balance 1 (OQ). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in the last quarter of 1958 declined less than usual and was close to the 
year-earlier figure. Sales of plywood reached a new record in 1958 and extra 
shifts have been added to rebuild depleted stocks. Sawmill production was 
maintained at a relatively high level with few shutdowns for seasonal reasons. 
No further layoffs from local shipyards were reported, although staffs were 
well down from summer levels. A substantial volume of new construction 
work has been initiated in recent months which, together with the high level of 
housing and the carry-over from projects held up by industrial disputes last 
summer, ensures that construction employment will be higher this winter than 
last. Mining and exploration activity was cut down by weather conditions but 
the generally brighter outlook for base metals indicates an early rehiring of 
miners next spring. Registrations at National Employment Service offices, 
although still substantial, were 8 per cent lower than last year. 


Minor Areas Reclassified: Cranbrook (from Group 3 to Group 2), Chiliwack 
(from Group 2 to Group 1), Okanagan Valley (from Group 2 to Group 1). 
Increased unemployment in these areas was largely of a seasonal nature, 
notable layoffs occurring in construction and fruit processing plants. Heavy 
snowfall resulted in the shutdown of numerous logging and sawmill operations. 





The Current Manpower and Labour Relations Review is prepared in the 
Economics and Research Branch. | 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Authorize Quebec Municipalities 
To Join in Winter Work Plan 


With the enactment December 17 of a 
bill authorizing Quebec municipalities to 
enter into agreements with the federal 
Government to share direct payroll costs 
of additional winter work projects to ease 
unemployment, all 10 provinces are now 
participating in the plan. By December 1, 
the date on which the plan became effective, 
eight provinces had agreed to participate 
(iG ele 19583p. 08345"): 


Quebec did not offer further incentives, 
as did Prince Edward Island, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, but 
the bill authorizes municipalities to make 
the necessary borrowings to pay their share 
of the projects. This will enabie them to 
circumvent the delays they usually encoun- 
ter in borrowing funds for works projects. 


On December 23, Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, reported that 525 
projects valued at $27,000,000 and provid- 
ing direct employment of 9,400 men had 
been approved under the plan up to 
December 22, and that a further 62 were 
still being processed. At that time, Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island had not sub- 
mitted any projects for federal approval. 


Apart from the direct employment of 
9,400 men for an estimated 590,000 man- 
days up to April 30, when the federal 
cost-sharing offer ends, Mr. Starr said he 
expected the program to provide jobs for 
others on related activities, such as the 
manufacture and distribution of water and 
sewage pipes, and construction materials, 
and the maintenance and repair of tracks 
and other equipment. 

Shortly before passing its bill, Quebec 
enacted another increasing to $20,000,000 
from $15,000,000 a government fund used 
to make assistance payments to rural muni- 
cipalities that build waterworks or sewer 
systems. 


Manitoba Labour Brief Urges 
Action against Unemployment 

In its annual memorandum of legislative 
requests the Manitoba Federation of La- 
bour recently asked the Government of 
Manitoba to make a number of charges in 
labour legislation and also proposed mea- 


sures to deal with unemployment in the 
province. 

The Federation asked that the minimum 
wage rate be raised to $1.25 an hour for all 
workers. The present rates are 60 cents for 
males and from 54 to 58 cents for females. 

Proposed changes in legislation included: 

Amendment of the Employment Stand- 
ards Act to provide for a weekly day of 
rest for all employees, doing away with 
the exception now allowed by the Act, and 
for seven paid statutory holidays for all 
employees. 

Amendment of the Vacations with Pay 
Act to provide for two weeks vacation 
after one year’s service and three weeks 
after five years. 

Increases in benefits paid under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, including an in- 
crease in the amount payable for total 
disability, both temporary and permanent, 
to $25 a week from the present S550 .48 
recommended in the Turgeon report. ite 
federation would have average earnings for 
the purpose of the Act set at a maximum 
of $5,000. Extension of coverage to em- 
ployees of wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, hospitals and nursing homes, hotels 
and restaurants, and privately owned radio 
stations, as well as clerical workers, was 
also requested. 

Changes in the Labour Relations Act, 
including the repeal of Section 38 (2), 
which, according to the Federation, “opens 
the door for the Minister of Labour to 
bind the parties to acceptance of the report 
of a conciliation board, into a board of 
arbitration, before a board is appointed’. 

Proposals for relieving unemployment 
made in the brief included the formation 
of a public works program and a low-cost 
subsidized rental housing program, and the 
immediate enactment of a maximum work 
week of 40 hours. 





NAME Planning Merger with 
Railway, Transport Workers 

A merger is planned between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers (CLC) 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers 
(CLC), according to Richard Greaves, 
President of the Engineers, and Elroy Rob- 
son, Vice-President of the Brotherhood. 
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Unions Stage 4-Day Boycott of 
“Flags of Convenience” Ships 


An international boycott against ships 
flying “flags of convenience”, imposed for 
the four days December 1 to 4 under the 
sponsorship of the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation, appears to have been 
largely effective in United States and Cana- 
dian ports, but to have amounted to little 
more than a demonstration in other parts 
of the world, including Europe, where the 
boycott originated. 

On the first day of the boycott in the 
United States, members of the American 
unions participating, which included the 
National Maritime Union, the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, were 
reported to have been successful in tem- 
porarily stopping the loading or unloading 
of some 75 “runaway” ships which were 
formerly of American PeSIStLY tel new ase 
unions limited their boycott to former 
American ships. 

The total number of ships affected by 
the boycott is estimated to have reached 
125 in the United States, eight in Canada, 
and 30 in Europe and the rest of the world. 
The target set by the 62-nation International 
Transport Workers’ Federation had been to 
tie up 1,000 ships in ports all over the 
world in a move to unionize 75,000 seamen. 

Of 1,800 ships that fly the flags of 
Panama, Liberia, Honduras, and Costa Rica 
to avoid taxation and_ obtain cheaper 
labour, about 45 per cent are said to be 
owned by Americans, 45 per cent by 
Greeks, and 10 per cent by other nationals. 

“We first of all want to induce the 
companies to conclude wage agreements 
which will correct to some extent the work- 
ing conditions which exist,” said Omer 
Becu, General Secretary of the ITWF, in 
explaining the object of the boycott. “But 
we also want this action to attract public 
attention to this fundamental problem 
which may affect the entire economics of 
traditional maritime nations.” 

The minimum wage sought by the Feder- 
ation was 10 per cent more than the rate 
set by the National Maritime Board of 
Great Britain, or about $120 a month. 
Able-bodied American seamen earn more 
than $500 a month. However, it is reported 
that, in the opinion of many, conditions 
aboard the “flag-of-convenience” ships are 
usually high, and that Wages are much 
better than on British ships. 

The attitude of dock workers around the 
world to the boycott was described by Mr. 
Becu as “not favourable, but not bad”. At 
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first the boycott was partly successful in 
Belgium ports. But it was cancelled in 
Holland when two of the three main Dutch 
trade union organizations refused their 
support, after some hesitation, on the first 
day. It failed in France, where most dockers 
belong to a Communist organization which, 
since the boycott was sponsored by the 
ICFTU, refused support. West German 
and Italian stevedores declined to Ppartici- 
pate in the boycott. In Greek ports, also, 
it was said to have been not very effective. 

In Vancouver, two court injunctions were 
granted against the boycott picketing of the 
“PanLibHonCo” or “Panhonlibco” ships, 
and in Montreal police banned pickets 
under a Canadian law which forbade picket- 
ing inside harbour property. The Federal 
District Court in New York City refused 
to grant an injunction against the boycott. 
The presiding judge said that he lacked 
jurisdiction, but observed that if he had 
had jurisdiction he would have been inclined 
to decide against issuing an injunction. 





3-Year Pact on U.S. Pattern 
Signed by UAW, GM of Canada 


Following six months of negotiations, 
General Motors of Canada and the United 
Auto Workers on December 5 signed a 
three-year contract covering employees of 
the firm at Oshawa, Windsor, London, St. 
Catharines and Toronto. 

The agreement was similar to agreements 
signed by the UAW with automobile manu- 
facturers in the United States (L.G., Nov. 
1958, p. 1260). But the Canadian auto 
worker still gets 40 cents an hour less than 
his U.S. counterpart. 

UAW Canadian Director George Burt 
said the settlement marks the first time 
since GM workers were organized in 1937 
that the Canadians have been able to 
obtain the full U.S. settlement without a 
Strike. 

A major gain for the Canadians, different 
from the U.S. provisions, was an improve- 
ment in their pension plan that will add $8 
a month to pensioners at age 70 for a 
total of $80.50. 

It was expected that the GM contract 
would serve as a pattern for agreements 
between the UAW and Ford of Canada 
and Chrysler Corporation of Canada. Nego- 
tiations with both firms were still in progress 
at press time. 

Improvements in the new contract besides 
the pension provision were: 

—An annual increase of 6 per cent an’ 
hour or 24 per cent, whichever is greater, 
each year of the three-year contract for a 
total of 18 cents. The first 6-cent boost 


was made retroactive to September 1, 1958; 
the second will take effect October 1, 1959; 
the final one becomes due November 1, 
1960. Skilled workers get a boost of 8 
cents. With the first boost minimum wages 
at most GM plants will go to $1.94 an 
hour; $2.39 to $2.62 for skilled workers. 

—Supplementary unemployment benefits 
at the rate of 65 per cent of take home 
pay for the full period of a layoff. The 
old plan reduced benefits to 60 per cent 
after four weeks. 

—Severance pay for employees with two 
or more years service if permanently laid 
off. 

—Incorporation of 12 cents of the 20- 
cents-an-hour cost-of-living bonus into the 
basic rate. 

—A minimum of $500 additional life 
insurance for every employee. 

—TIncrease of $13 a week in sickness and 
accident benefits at no extra cost to em- 
ployees. 

An unusual provision in the agreement 
was the one that increased by 10 cents 
for each year of service the pensions of 
retired GM workers—from $2.25 times 
years of service to $2.35 times years of 
service. 





Plumbers Union, 25 Contractors 
Sign Nation-Wide Agreement 


A nation-wide agreement setting mini- 
mum wage rates for 12,000 Canadian 
plumbers has been signed between the 
International Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry and a group of 25 con- 
tractors who operate on a national basis. 

The agreement provides for a wage of 
$2.25 an hour for plumbers in the four 
eastern provinces and $2.35 an hour for 
those in the other provinces. 

Contractors covered by the agreement 
are engaged in oil refinery construction and 
other large projects. 

Recently, the union also signed a national 
pipeline agreement calling for increases of 
30 cents an hour for 600 union members 
employed in pipeline construction. 





George Home Named Director 
Of Political Education by CLC 


George Home, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the British Columbia Federation of Labour, 
was named last month to be Director of 
Political Education of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. He succeeds the late Howard 
Conguergood. 

At the same time, Henry Rhodes, Re- 
gional Director of Organization, Ontario, 


was appointed Assistant Director of Organi- 
zation at CLC headquarters. He will be 
succeeded by Harry Simon, a CLC organi- 
zer in Ontario. 

Another appointment last month was 
that of Emile Boudreau of Montreal to be 
Assistant to the Quebec Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America. He will 
be in charge of the northwest Quebec 
area, with headquarters at Rouyn. 

Mr. Home was born in Glasgow and 
came to Canada in 1926. He joined the 
Marine Workers and Boilermakers’ Indus- 
trial Union in Vancouver in 1942 and 
became Vice-President the following year. 
He later joined the United Steelworkers and 
in 1945 he became a member of the United 
Packinghouse Workers. He was elected 
president of the Vancouver Labour Council 
in 1948 and later that year became Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour of the former Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. With the merger 
of the two provincial federations, following 
the merger of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
he was again elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Rhodes became a member of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers at 
Windsor, Ont., 23 years ago. He was sub- 
sequently elected President of the division 
and in 1942 joined the staff of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. He was appointed 
Ontario Regional Director in 1947. Follow- 
ing the merger of the two congresses he 
went to Regina as Regional Director for 
the Prairie Provinces and early in 1958 
returned to the Ontario position. 

Harry Simon first joined the Fur Work- 
ers’ Union in Toronto in 1925 and four 
years later, at the age of 19, became a 
business agent for the union, the youngest 
in Canada. In 1944 he was appointed to 
the Canadian staff of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and following the merger 
became a member of the CLC organiza- 
tional staff. He now holds membership in 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters. 





Immigration Less Than Half 
Of 1957’s Nine-Month Total 


During the first nine months of 1958 
Canada admitted 100,131 immigrants com- 
pared with 244,266 in the same period in 
1957, the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration has reported. 

Immigrants destined for the labour force 
during the first nine months of 1958 totalled 
52,455, compared with 135,675 for the 
same period in 1957. 
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Former UIC Staff Official, 
Oliver Shaw Dies in Ottawa 


Oliver James Shaw, former Director of 
Staff Relations for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission at Ottawa, died at 
his home during November at the age of 
64. 

During his 51 years of Government serv- 
ice Mr. Shaw held administrative posts in 
the Department of National Defence, Pub- 
lic Archives and in the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. 

Mr. Shaw became Director of Staff Rela- 
tions in 1943 and retired in 1955. 


Agree to Four-Man Crew in 
Jet Airliners; Settle Strike 


The dispute between two unions in the 
United States over the question of whether 
the third man in the cockpit of new com- 
mercial jet aircraft shall or shall not be 
required to take pilot training will likely 
be settled by adding a fourth man to the 
crew. 

At the beginning of this month, Eastern 
Air Lines reached agreement with the Flight 
Engineers’ International Association that it 
would not require flight engineers to have 
pilot training, and with the Air Line Pilots 
Association that a third pilot shall be a 
member of the crew of all-jet aircraft and 
that he shall be in addition to a flight 
engineer. 

The air line is not expected to have any 
all-jet aircraft until April 1 next year. 

The two settlements brought an end to 
a strike by the Flight Engineers that lasted 
38 days. A similar strike over pilot training 
for the third man in an aircraft’s flying 
crew, called by the ALPA against Ameri- 
can Airlines, was still in progress at press 
time. 

The contention of the Pilots Association 
has been that the third man, who on 
propellor-driven planes is a flight engineer, 
should, on jet aircraft, be required to 
qualify as a pilot. The union was supported 
in this contention by the recommendation 
made last July by an emergency fact-finding 
board appointed by President Eisenhower. 
Last summer Eastern Air Lines agreed with 
the pilots to enforce this rule. 

The Flight Engineers’ International Asso- 
ciation, who fear that enforcement of the 
rule would drive their organization out of 
existence, dispute the need for pilot’s 
training for the third man in the cockpit. 
They protested when Eastern Air Lines 
decided to enforce the rule, and on Novem- 
ber 24 they finally went on strike against 
the company. 
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On December 18 the “third man” issue 
was complicated by a ruling of the US. 
Civil Aeronautics Board that flight training 
was not required as a safety qualification 
for the engineer third man on jet passenger 
aircraft. 

The Board said that it was ruling simply 
from a safety standpoint, whereas the 
earlier finding of the fact-finding board, in 
the words of the CAB chairman, “was 
addressed primarily to the labour dispute 
and raised no safety considerations not 
previously considered by the Board”. 

C. R. Smith, President of American Air 
Lines, was reported to have at first said 
that adding a third pilot would be plain 
featherbedding. But he was said to have 
changed his mind later, after the company’s 
operations men, who had been studying the 
line’s first jet in test runs since October, 
reported that a third pilot was needed, 
along with an engineer. The plane, they 
said, flies so fast that two pilots should 
always be at the controls, and a third pilot 
is required to take over when one of the 
other two is taking a break. The third pilot 
would also handle communications and 
navigation. 


ITU and Lithographers Sign 
Mutual Co-operation Agreement 


A “mutual co-operation” pact was signed 
last month by the International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL-CIO-CLC) and the 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America. 

No plans were made for a merger, but 
the two unions declared that “it is antici- 
pated that the two organizations will carry 
on closely correlated activities in organiz- 
ing... and in collective bargaining and 
economic activities”. 

The two graphic arts unions have estab- 
lished a $100,000 fund and co-ordinating 
committee to look after their mutual affairs, 
following lengthy discussions. The two 
unions will have equal representation on 
the committee. The fund will be spent in 
situations where both unions are involved 
in organizing employees. 

The typographical union has a member- 
ship estimated to be 102,000 (7,500 in 
Canada); the lithographers, 36,000 (2,500 
in Canada). 





Teamsters Ordered to Cancel 
Plans for Special Convention 

A United States federal district judge has 
ordered the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters to obey all outstanding recom- 
mendations, and all reasonable ones in the 
future, of the Board of Monitors that he 


appointed a year ago (1.G,,,-Feb. 1958, 
p. 143). He also ordered the union to 
revoke the special convention call issued 
in October (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1257). 

The judge’s order was m answer toa 
plea from the monitors that he strengthen 
their authority because the Teamsters had 
been refusing to implement their recom- 
mendations for cleaning up the union. 

The union was told in the court order 
to obey 11 specific orders issued by the 
monitors. 


“Provincial Labour Standards” 
1958 Edition Now Available 


A new edition of the Department of 
Labour publication Provincial Labour Stand- 
ards, dated October 1958, is now available. 

The bulletin sets out in tabular or sum- 
mary form the standards set by the prin- 
cipal types of labour laws in the Canadian 
provinces. Subjects covered include child 
labour, holidays, hours of work, minimum 
wages, equal pay for equal work, workmen’s 
compensation, fair employment practices 
and weekly rest-day. 

One of the principal changes since 
December 1956, when the bulletin was last 
revised, was the enactment in Nova Scotia 
of legislation to provide for annual vaca- 
tions with pay. This Act, which provides 
for a vacation with pay of at least one 
week after a year of employment, went 
into force on January 1, 1959. A further 
change in vacations with pay legislation was 
that the Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act 
was amended to provide for an annual 
vacation of three weeks with pay after five 
years service with the same employer. In 
Quebec, the stamp system of vacation 
credits used in the building construction 
industry, previously provided for only in 
the Montreal and Hull districts, was made 
applicable to the whole province. 

Increases in minimum wage rates are 
noted in five provinces. In Nova Scotia, 
the general minimum wage order for women 
workers, previously applicable only in the 
cities and towns, was extended to cover 
the entire province. 

Equal pay legislation was enacted in 
Alberta, forbidding an employer to employ 
a female employee at a lesser rate of pay 
than that at which he employs a male 
employee for identical or substantially iden- 
tical work. 

Under workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion, changes included increases in the ceil- 
ing on annual earnings—from $3,000 to 
$4,000 in New Brunswick and from $2,700 
to $3,000 in Prince Edward Island—and an 
increase from 70 to 75 per cent in the 


percentage rate of earnings on which com- 
pensation is based in New Brunswick. Wid- 
dows’ and children’s benefits were raised in 
several provinces. In Ontario, the burial 
allowance and the lump sum payment to a 
widow were each raised from $200 to $300. 

Copies of the bulletin, in both French 
and English, are available at 25 cents each 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Publish Results of 1958 Survey 


Of Working Conditions in Canada 

Working Condition in Canada, 1958, has 
just been published by the Department of 
Labour. Copies may be obtained from the 
Queen’s Printer at 25 cents each. 

The publication, which is based on data 
obtained from the survey of working con- 
ditions conducted by the Economics and 
Research Branch in April each year, pre- 
sents in tabular form information on work- 
ing conditions in most Canadian industries. 

Plant and office employees are covered 
separately in the main industry groups: 
manufacturing, mining, public utilities, 
transportation and communication, trade, 
and finance and service. Working condi- 
tions covered include standard hours of 
work, vacations with pay, statutory holidays, 
overtime provisions, pension and group 
hospital-medical plans, and other matters. 


Bound Volume Now Available 
Of 1957 Wages, Hours Report 


Paper-bound volumes of Wage Rates and 
Hours of Labour (Annual Report No. 40), 
which contains data as of October 1, 1957, 
are now available from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at $1 per volume. 

The paper-bound volume contains reports 
furnished earlier through a loose-leaf serv- 
ice to regular subscribers. These subscribers 
receive copies of the paper-bound volume 
free of charge. 

The paper-bound volume becomes avail- 
able one year after the wage rates and 
hours of labour survey is conducted. 


Agnes Beckett Named Assistant 


To Women’s Bureau Director 

Mrs. Agnes Provan Beckett has been 
appointed Assistant to the Director of the 
Women’s Bureau, succeeding Miss Carolyn 
B. Archer, who resigned from the Public 
Service on her recent marriage. 

Born in Toronto, Mrs. Beckett is a 
graduate in modern history of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, where she received her 
Master’s degree in 1948. She had been a 
technical officer in the Legislation Branch 
of the Department of Labour since 1948. 
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Labour Organization in Canada, 1958 
Little change in extent of labour organization within Canadian labour force; 
over-all increase of close to 68,000 members spread widely among unions active 
in Canada. Few unions dropped in membership and only one by as much as 4,000 


The 1958 survey of labour organization 
in Canada shows that there was little change 
in the extent of organization within the 
Canadian labour force over the previous 
year. The over-all increase of close to 
68,000 members was spread widely among 
the unions active in Canada. 

In spite of employment decline in some 
Canadian industries during the year, the 
number of unions reporting decreases in 
membership was small: in only one case 
was it as high as 4,000 members. 

The net result of increases and decreases 
within the various unions, however, served 
to keep the proportion of total non-agricul- 
tural paid workers belonging to unions at 
approximately the same level as in 1957— 
or 34.5 per cent, the survey by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch revealed. 

Two substantial changes occurred in the 
affiliations of international unions. First, 
with the affiliation of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen to the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the traditionally independent 
group of railway brotherhoods, which up 
until two years ago comprised more than 
40,000 members, was reduced to fewer than 
10,000. At the present time, from the 
original group of operating railway workers’ 
unions, only the engineers’ and conductors’ 
unions remain independent. The second 
noteworthy change in affiliates came about 
with the expulsion of two _ international 
unions from the Canadian Labour Congress 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 588). 

Few significant changes were reported in 
the industrial and geographic distribution 
of union membership. Transportation and 
communication continued to be the most 
highly organized of Canadian industries. 
The heavy emphasis of organizational 
efforts in the manufacturing and construc- 
tion industries, traditional among American 
unions, has meant a concentration of mem- 
bership, as in past years, in the more heavily 
industrialized areas of the country. The 
1958 survey also indicates a continuation of 
union membership growth in such industries 
aS service and trade and finance. Such 
workers now represent a significant propor- 
‘ion of organized labour in Canada. 

International union membership increased 
slightly more than over-all union member- 
ship. (International union membership 
increased by 72,000 and total union mem- 
bership increased by 68,000). There was 
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a slight decrease in the membership of 
national unions, accounted for by a loss of 
some 8,000 members in national organiza- 
tions within the Canadian Labour Congress 
as well as in a number of independent 
unaffiliated national unions. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


An over-all increase of some 74,000 
members in unions affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress was recorded in the 
survey. This increase was accounted for 
almost entirely by advances in membership 
reported by affiliated international unions. 
Affiliations and expulsions over the 12- 
month period since the last survey almost 
balanced one another. 

The new affiliate is the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, which joined the AFL- 
ClO in the United States as well as the 
CLC. The membership gain of 24,000 
resulting from this new affiliate was offset 
by withdrawals from the Congress. The 
Operating Engineers with 15,000 members, 
and the Technical Engineers with 1,000 
members, were formally expelled from the 
CLC. The Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada, with approximately 11,000 mem- 
bers, left the CLC when they joined with 
the Civil Service Association of Ottawa to 
form the Civil Service Association of 
Canada, an independent national organiza- 
tion. 

The two unions expelled from the CLC 
retained affiliation with the AFL-CIO in 
the United States. This, of course, brought 
a substantial increase in the number of 
union members in Canada which held 
affiliation with the United States labour 
congress but not with the Canadian con- 
gress. A reversal of this situation is noted 
in the International Teamsters’ union, which 
was expelled from the United States central 
labour body after an _ investigation of 
charges of violation of the Ethical Practices 
Code of the AFL-CIO. As a result, the 
Teamsters’ union stands as the only large 
international organization holding  affilia- 
tion in Canada but not in the United States. 

The 1958 labour organization survey, 
taken 18 months after the establishment of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, indicates 
that much has been done to consolidate 
the larger organization which grew out of 
the amalgamation of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. In the 1957 survey, it 


was indicated that there were still some 
duplications of provincial federations and of 
local labour councils. The 1958 survey 
indicates that all such duplication has been 
removed and that there now exist within 
the Canadian Labour Congress nine pro- 
vincial federations and 96 local labour 
councils. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour reported an increase of close 
to 5,000 members over the year, bringing 
its total membership up 4.9 per cent to 
slightly over 104,000. 

The most significant change was the 
reduction to 13 of the number of federations 
within the CCCL as a result of the break-up 
of the 3,200-member National Federation 
of Chemical Workers. However, not all 
3,200 members of the Chemical Federation 
were lost to the CCCL as many of the 
locals retained status as directly chartered 
local unions under CCCL jurisdiction. 

Another notable change in CCCL organi- 
zation and structure over the year was the 
creation of 14 new locals within the 13 
federations, with a total membership of 
approximately 2,000. The creation of 24 
directly chartered locals, with a membership 
of some 7,000, offset by a wide margin 
the recorded lag within the federations. 


Individual Unions 


The United Steelworkers of America, 
with some 80,000 members, remains the 
largest union in Canada. Recording the 
largest union membership growth for any 
union in the country (8,000), the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners has 
retained its position as the second largest 
union in Canada, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, reporting no change in its 
membership, remains the third largest union. 
The Teamsters’ union, with an increase of 
more than 7,000 new members, showed the 
second highest increase and is now the 
sixth largest union in the country. 

The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees* remains the largest national 
union in the country. The National Union 
of Public Employees reported the largest 
increase among national unions (5,000) to 
bring its total membership over the 35,000 
mark, just 500 behind the CBRE. Among 
other significant shifts in national union 
membership was the 2,000 membership rise 
in the National Union of Public Service 
Employees and a 2,500 membership increase 
in the now 8,000-strong Newfoundland 
Federation of Fishermen. Unions reporting 





*Since the survey, renamed the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General Workers. 


substantial losses were the Catholic Union 
of Farmers (Forestry Service), with a loss 
of some 4,000, and the National Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers (CCCL), with 
a reduction of 1,000. 

In spite of increases among Canada’s 
largest unions, it is significant that the 
largest membership advance was among 
unions having from 5,000 to 15,000 mem- 
bers. There are some 50 unions in this 
group and 22 of them combined to register 
an increase of 30,000, or close to one-half 
of the total increase in union membership 
during the 12-month period. Nevertheless, 
the most prominent shift among the changes 
in the size was that made by the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, whose membership, as 
has already been noted, increased by 7,000 
during the year to bring it up above the 
30,000 level. Ten unions in Canada now 
have more than 30,000 members. 

Decreases were reported this year by 
some 29 unions, but more than half of 
these unions were in the group having 
fewer than 5,000 members. The total mem- 
bership of the smaller unions in Canada has 
decreased slightly, leaving a greater propor- 
tion of union members in the larger unions. 


Geographic and Industrial Distribution 


Although approximately one-third of paid 
workers belong to unions, there is no uni- 
form pattern of organization across the 
country. Some industries are more highly 
organized than others, and the degree of 
organization in any one area will depend 
on the nature of its industry. Very often, 
therefore, the areas which account for the 
greatest proportion of trade union members 
are not the areas which are the most highly 
organized in proportion to their total work- 
ing force. 

Toronto and Montreal, for example, 
though accounting for a high proportion of 
the total union membership in the country, 
are not highly organized. In some small 
communities, however, where a single in- 
dustry provides the major source of employ- 
ment, the labour force may well be highly 
organized and yet constitute but a small 
proportion of total union membership for 
the country as a whole. 

The central and industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec account for 58 per 
cent of total union membership in Canada. 
Ontario, with 37 per cent of Canada’s non- 
agricultural paid workers, has approximately 
38 per cent of total union membership. On 
the other hand, when measured in terms 
of the proportion of paid workers which 
belongs to unions, the most highly organized 
provinces have traditionally been British 
Columbia and Newfoundland. 
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The provincial breakdown of member- 
ship figures does not show any marked 
change in any of the provinces, with the 
possible exception of Quebec, where some 
large locals in the province did not respond 
to the survey this year. In spite of a drop 
in reported figures for Quebec, it has already 
been noted that the activities of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
especially as reflected in the directly char- 
tered unions, have brought new membership 
into the province. 


The figures of membership by labour 
market area also indicate some slight drop 
in the Quebec region. The Montreal labour 
market area has given up its place as the 
greatest contributor to trade union mem- 
bership in favour of Toronto. Membership 
in Toronto has increased by more than 
10,000 during the year, and a larger drop 
was indicated in the Montreal figures, 
although, as has been stated earlier, not 
all of the important locals are included in 
the latter figure. Montreal and Toronto 
combined, however, still represent more 
than one-quarter of the total membership 
in Canada. 

A year-to-year comparison does not indi- 
cate any major increases in the number of 
workers organized in the various industries 


in Canada. On a more long-run basis, how- 
ever, there has been an interesting shift in 
the percentage of trade union membership 
coming from the various industries. 

Manufacturing and transportation have 
traditionally been the major contributors to 
union membership in Canada, and in the 
latest survey they make up 40 per cent 
and 20 per cent of membership, respectively. 
This percentage has, however, been drop- 
ping gradually as union membership has 
increased in other industries. In 1955, 
manufacturing accounted for 43 per cent 
of union membership and transportation 
and communication 22 per cent; in 1950 the 
figures were 44 and 24, respectively. The 
major change has been the growing share 
of the service industries, which now account 
for 11 per cent of total union membership. 
The expansion of unions in municipal 
organizations as well as provincial enter- 
prises has brought this group of unions 
into greater prominence. 

Nevertheless, there have been no shifts 
in the extent of organization within indus- 
tries. In service, trade and finance, fewer 
than 33 per cent of the paid workers are 
organized; in mining, construction, public 
utilities, manufacturing and logging, between 
33 and 66 per cent; and in transportation 
and communication, more than 66 percent: 





Hospital Insurance Legislation 
and Regulations in Canada, 1958 


Eight of Canada’s provinces enacted legislation during 1958 to permit them to 
enter into agreement with federal Government to operate joint hospital insurance 
scheme. Five plans went into effect July 1, 1958; two more on January 1, 1959 


During May and June 1958, eight of 
Canada’s ten provinces enacted legislation 
to permit them to enter into agreement 
with the federal Government to Operate a 
federal-provincial hospital insurance scheme. 
The provinces were: Newfoundland, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia. 

In Newfoundland, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia, the 
plan went into effect J uly 1, 1958; in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario on January 1, 1959, 
New Brunswick has not announced a date 
for beginning its plan. 
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FEDERAL 

The federal Hospital and Diagnostic 
Services Act of April 1957 established the 
legislative authority for federal financial 
support of provincially administered general 
hospital insurance programs. On February 
25, 1958, Regulations to the Act were 
approved under P.C. 1958-329. These speci- 
fied the scope of the in-patient services, the 
method of calculating the federa] share of 
costs and the procedures necessary for 
implementation of the Act. ; 

The Regulations were amended DYeP.Le: 
1958-916 of June 20, 1958 to provide that 
services to members of the RCMP, the 


Armed Services and inmates of federal peni- 
tentiaries would remain a federal respon- 
sibility. This amendment also provided that 
insured persons moving from the province 
of residence could retain their residence 
and coverage for a period up to three 
months. 

On the same date, June 20, 1958, Bill 
C-30, enacted as an amendment to the Act, 
authorized federal contributions to be made 
as of July 1 to any participating province 
with a plan in operation. This nullified the 
1957 provision that federal contributions 
only would be made when at least six 
provinces, containing at least one-half the 
Canadian population, had entered an agree- 
ment with the federal Government and had 
their provincial hospital insurance laws in 
force. The Bill also specified additional out- 
patient services which could be included as 
insured benefits, the most important of 
which was the provision of certain drugs 
and biologicals when administered in hos- 
pitals. 


PROVINCIAL 
Newfoundland 


In February, after agreement between 
the provincial Government and the New- 
foundland Medical Association, the second 
stage of the Children’s Health Plan was 
instituted when regulations to the Health 
and Public Welfare Act were passed as the 
Children’s Health Plan Regulations, 1958. 
They extended medical and surgical services 
in hospital to all children under 16 years 
of age, with the province paying physicians 
on a special fee basis. 

A Committee on Medical Services, com- 
prised largely of members appointed by the 
Medical Association, makes recommenda- 
tions in case of dispute over fees and a 
second Advisory Committee from the pro- 
fession consults with the Minister of Health 
and makes any necessary recommendations 
to improve or maintain quality of care in 
all aspects of the Children’s Health Plan. 

In May 1958, Hospital Insurance Regula- 
tions were passed as a preliminary to par- 
ticipation in the federal-provincial hospital 
insurance program. On June 9, an agree- 
ment with the federal Government was 
signed. On July 1, insured in- and out- 
patient services at the standard ward level, 
a range of laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic 
and other ancillary hospital stervices for 
both in- and out-patients became available 
to the Newfoundland population, with no 
residence requirements. Out-of-province be- 
nefits for emergency or referred patients or 
in the case of change of residence are also 
provided for a period up to three months. 


The hospital scheme is financed entirely 
from provincial consolidated revenue, with 
no charge to the patient unless services over 
and above those designated as insured are 
required. It is administered by a division 
of the provincial Department of Health, 
with the Minister designated as the provin- 
cial authority. 


Nova Scotia 

The Hospital Insurance Act was passed 
in May. It provided that all residents of 
the province would be covered, and author- 
ized the appointment of a Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission, formed of from five to 
seven members drawn from hospital per- 
sonnel and members of the Nova Scotia 
Medical Society, to administer this program. 

On October 16, the necessary agreement 
was signed with the federal Government 
to authorize the sharing of costs of insured 
in-patient standard ward care and other 
ancillary hospital services, along with cer- 
tain out-patient benefits, including emer- 
gency service. The agreement also specified 
the arrangements by which residents of the 
province become insured persons, including 
the provision of a waiting period of three 
months before service can be received. 
Regulations pursuant to the Act are now 
being prepared. 

The new program necessitated certain 
changes in existent legislation governing 
the administration of public hospitals. Thus, 
the Public Hospitals Act, 1958, Chapter 11, 
superseded the Local Hospitals Act. Under 
the new Act, which came into force 
January 1, 1959, the provincial Govern- 
ment, through the Hospital Insurance Com- 
mission, will assume wider responsibility 
for the planning, supervision and financing 
of hospitals. Responsibility for the pay- 
ment of hospital care of indigent patients 
continues to rest with the municipality of 
residence; the rates chargeable to the muni- 
cipality are set by the Commission. 


New Brunswick 


The Hospital Care Insurance Act, Chap- 
ter 8, of New Brunswick was assented to 
on May 1, 1958. It empowered the Lieu- 
tenant Governor-in-Council to make neces- 
sary regulations to establish a plan of 
hospital care insurance to be made available 
to all residents of the province under 
uniform terms and conditions. It also 
authorized the setting-up of a Hospital 
Service Commission of from three to seven 
persons to administer the plan. Appoint- 
ments to the Commission were made in 
September. 
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Ontario 

In March 1958, through the passage of 
the Hospital Services Commission Amend- 
ment Act, 1958 (No. 2), Chapter 39, the 
Ontario Legislature made certain changes 
in the Hospital Commission Act of 1957. 
Most important of these changes was the 
addition of Part III, entitled, “Tuberculosis 
and Mental Illness,” which provided for 
care in tuberculosis sanatoria and in mental 
hospitals, although these costs are not 
shared by the federal Government. 

On May 3, Ontario became the first 
province to complete a formal agreement 
with the federal Government for participa- 
tion in the federal-provincial hospital insur- 
ance plan. 

In regulations under the Act, O. Reg. 
197/58, passed on July 10, 1958 (revoking 
former O. Reg. 45/58 of February 1958), 
four classes of insured persons were recog- 
nized, members of a mandatory group, 
members of a collector’s group, pay direct 
participants and recipients of public assist- 
ance. A mandatory group is defined as an 
employed group of specified size with 
certain weekly earnings for whom premium 
deductions from payroll are made by the 
employer. 

Monthly premium rates were set at $2.10 
for dependents of the RCMP and members 
of the Armed Forces in the case of one 
dependent and $3.40 when there are two 
or more. The regulations established that 
premiums for specified groups of public 
assistance recipients, including certain chil- 
dren in children’s institutions or wards of 
Children’s Aid Societies, would be paid by 
the province, that municipalities would pay 
statutory rates to hospitals for the care 
of so-called “hospital indigents” and that 
the province would also make payments to 
hospitals on behalf of these persons. 

No residence requirements were estab- 
lished but, to obtain coverage, a resident 
must register and make a_ three-month 
premium payment. He is then eligible for 
service from the first day of the third month 
next following that in which the premium 
is due and paid. A three-month waiting 
period for benefits was also imposed on 
persons taking up residence in the province. 

A specified range of in-patient standard 
ward, laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic and 
other ancillary hospital services, including 
emergency out-patient benefits, is made 
available to all insured residents in certain 
approved hospitals from the date the plan 
became effective, January 1, 1959. Treat- 
ment is also provided under certain condi- 
tions in out-of-province hospitals with pay- 
ment approximating the cost of care in a 
hospital of equivalent size within the prov- 
ince. 
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The plan is administered by the Hospital 
Services Commision, which has a maximum 
of seven members. 


Manitoba 


Both the Hospital Services Insurance Act, 
Chapter 24, setting up the Manitoba Hospi- 
tal Services Plan, and Regulations 25/58, 
outlining the process of registration for all 
employers on behalf of their employees, 
were passed in April 1958. Further regula- 
tions, 41/58, in regard to registration, pay- 
ment of premiums, out-of-province benefits 
and other necesary matters were passed on 
June 24. Three days later the agreement 
with the federal Government was signed 
and on July 1 the new hospital insurance 
plan came into effect. 

This universal compulsory scheme pro- 
vides for all registered residents of the 
province the same range of standard ward 
and ancillary hospital services for in-patients 
as the plans in the other participating prov- 
inces, as well as emergency out-patient 
service. All persons duly insured are issued 
with hospital service certificates. Out-of- 
province certificates are also issued to cover 
insured residents receiving approved care 
in hospitals outside Manitoba. 

Premiums were not required for the ini- 
tial benefit period from July 1, 1958 to 
January 1, 1959. Premium rates are set 
at $2.05 per month for single persons and 
$4.10 per month for married, while depen- 
dents of the regular forces of the RCMP 
or the Canadian Armed Forces may be 
insured through monthly payments of $2.05 
for one dependent, $3.10 for more than one. 
Non-payment of premium on or before due 
date is penalized by a one-month waiting 
period for service after the date on which 
payment is made. Costs for certain persons 
in receipt of public assistance are covered 
by the province, while the municipality 
accepts responsibility for persons receiving 
social assistance. 

The plan is administered by an appointed 
Commissioner responsible to the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare. The Com- 
missioner is assisted by an advisory com- 
mission, the Manitoba Hospitals Council, 
which is composed of from 10 to 12 per- 
sons, and includes membership from medi- 
cal, hospital and nursing services as well as 
from municipal government. 

An additional enactment relating to hos- 
pipital administration, The Hospitals Act, 
Statutes of Manitoba 1958, Chapter 235 
provided for the inspection, supervision and 
compulsory licensing of public hospitals. 
Responsibility for these functions was as- 
signed to the Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare. Prior to obtaining a licence, 
approval is required concerning specified 


matters of hospital management, such as 
methods and terms of admission, staff and 
salaries. The rated bed capacity allocated 
to each class of bed accommodation, i.e., 
standard, semi-private and private, must 
also be approved. Provincial grants may 
be paid for hospital construction, educa- 
tion and training of hospital and related 
health personnel and for care and treatment 
of indigent out-patients. 


Saskatchewan 


Only minor amendments were necessary 
to the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
the Health Services Act and the Hospital 
Standards Act to make the necessary 
arrangements for participation by Saskat- 
chewan in the federal-provincial program. 
The agreement was signed on June 30, 
1958 and the new scheme commenced on 
July 1. 


The most important of the amendments 
to the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
Regulation O/C 1051/58, removed the 
former six-month residence qualification 
and substituted a three-month waiting period 
before benefits are made available to new 
residents. Regulation O/C 1053/58 added 
to the already existent program certain 
other services such as emergency out-patient 
service given by hospitals within 24 hours 
after injury, use of operating rooms, anaes- 
thetic apparatus and most drugs to be 
administered while under hospital care. O/C 
1142-58 made further changes to cover all 
eventualities in regard to payment of pre- 
mium before June 20, 1958. It also allowed 
coverage for three months for all insured 
residents leaving Saskatchewan to establish 
residence elsewhere, and make provision for 
any necessary premium refunds. 


The Minister of Public Health acts as 
the provincial authority; his powers, duties 
and responsibilities are set forth under the 
various provincial Acts in regard to hospi- 
tals. The Saskatchewan Hospital Services 
Plan continues to function as a Division of 
the Provincial Department of Health. 


Alberta 


The Act to Amend the Hospitalization 
Benefits Act of 1957, Chapter 26, was 
assented to on March 28, 1958, to facilitate 
the integration of the former Provincial- 
Municipal Hospital Plan and several other 
special provincial hospital schemes in a 
single plan. The most important provision 
of the amendment was the removal of resi- 
dence qualifications so that any person 
legally entitled to reside in Canada and 
who makes his home and is ordinarily 
present in the province is entitled to insured 
services. 


The Alberta Hospitalization Benefit 
Regulations 169/58 (O.C. 900/58) of June 
24, defined the range of insured in-patient, 
laboratory, X-ray, diagnostic and ancillary 
hospital services to be offered at standard 
ward level and provided that insured resi- 
dents would be entitled to out-of-province 
emergency or referred in-patient benefits. 
Upon leaving the province to acquire resi- 
dence in another participating province, 
coverage is provided for the period equal 
to that required to establish eligibility in 
the new province. 


Daily authorized charges to be paid by 
the patient, graduated according to size of 
hospital, were laid down as follows: hospi- 
tals of 29 beds or less, $1.50; 30-89 beds, 
$1.60; 90-179 beds, $1.80; and 180 beds or 
more, $2.00. For newborns the rate is $1.00 
in any hospital. Rates for non-insured 
in-patients were set out on the same hospital 
size basis and vary from $11.00 to $15.00 
per day with newborn rates of not less 
than $3.00 per day. 


Persons in receipt of public assistance, 
certain arthritic patients, cancer patients for 
up to seven days care, polio, maternity 
patients and babies for up to 12 days care, 
and indigent persons, have their daily 
authorized charges assumed by the province. 


On June 27, 1958, the provincial agree- 
ment with the federal Government was 
signed and on July 1 the new scheme for 
insured hospital services came into effect. 
It is administered by the Hospitals Division 
of the provincial Department of Public 
Health, with the Director of the Division 
appointed as the provincial authority. Liaison 
of the provincial authority with the provin- 
cial Cabinet is directly through the Minister 
of Health. 


British Columbia 

In March 1958, the Hospital Insurance 
Act Amendment Act 1958, Chapter 20, 
was enacted to provide the changes neces- 
sary in the British Columbia Hospital 
Insurance Service for participation in the 
federal-provincial program. The most im- 
portant change effected was the removal of 
the one-year residence qualification through 
the definition of a resident as a person 
“who has made his home in British Colum- 


bia and is ordinarily present therein, but 
does not include a tourist, transient or 
visitor to the province”. However, a waiting 
period for eligibility was established and a 
person entering the province will be 
required to reside in the province for a 
period of three consecutive months before 
becoming eligible for service under the 
plan. 
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Regulations 16/58 and 71 to 74/58 sup- 
plied the remainder of the changes necessary 
before the agreement was signed on June 
25. These regulations provided that tem- 
porary absence for three months in any 12 
months period does not revoke a resident’s 
right to benefit. Upon leaving British 
Columbia to establish residence in another 
participating province, up to three months 
out-of-province coverage is allowed and a 
similar period is available for out-of-prov- 
ince benefits in emergency or referred cases. 
A person may also lose residence if absent 
for 12 months, unless he is a full-time 
student attending an out-of-province insti- 
tute or is the head of a family maintaining 
his dependents in a family home in the 
province. A serviceman may insure his 
dependents within a certain period and, 
upon discharge, acquire immediate coverage 


for himself by payment of certain specified 
registration fees. 

Emergency out-patient service, with a 
$2.00 authorized charge to the patient, and 
a range of in-patient services comparable 
to those provided in the other participating 
provinces, with a daily authorized charge 
of $1.00, are provided as insured benefits. 

The plan continues to be financed largely 
by appropriations from the consolidated 
revenue fund of the province, which are 
charged against receipts from the Social 
Security Tax, a 5-per-cent provincial retail 
sales tax. The plan is administered by the 
Hospital Insurance Service, established 
under the direction of a Hospital Insurance 
Commissioner, who has the status of 
Deputy Minister with direct responsibility 
to the Minister of Health and Welfare. 


—Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 





loth Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference 


Demand for farm labour fairly well met during past season, delegates report, but 
really competent help remained scarce. Conference discusses vocational training 
in agriculture, and extension of unemployment insurance coverage to farm workers. 


In general the demand for farm labour 
across Canada was fairly well met during 
the past season, according to the reports 
of delegates to the 16th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference held in Ottawa 
on December 2 and 3. 

However, really competent help for the 
season or the year round remained scarce; 
and growers in Ontario of special crops 
such as sugar beets experienced great diffi- 
culty in getting satisfactory labour for 
harvesting their crops. 

Other leading subjects of discussion at 
the conference were: the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance to farm workers, voca- 
tional training in agriculture, immigration, 
the winter work program, and the employ- 
ment of Indians in certain kinds of farm 
work. 

The conference decided that international 
movements of farm labour would continue 
to be implemented as heretofore, and that 
interprovincial movements of agricultural 
workers would also be carried on as in the 
past. 

Seven of the nine Canadian provinces 
with which the federal Government has 
farm labour agreements were represented 
at the conference by senior officials of their 
Departments of Agriculture. 
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Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of La- 
bour, again acted as chairman of the 
conference, with H. R. Richardson of the 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture as 
co-chairman. 

The delegates were welcomed by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael Starr, 
who referred to the many long-range prob- 
lems of agriculture, such as the effects of 
mechanization and the extension of unem- 
ployment insurance to farm workers. He 
noted that farmers were beginning to wel- 
come the idea of unemployment insurance 
coverage for agricultural workers despite 
previous lack of interest. The Minister 
said that he was glad to note the increasing 
interest of farm organizations in the Farm 
Labour Program, since the co-operation of 
these groups had a great deal to do with 
its success. He stated that the Government 
proposed to continue the program if the 
provinces wished it. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
expressed his appreciation of the cO-opera- 
tion of the provinces and of the United 
States Department of Labor in the farm 
labour program. 


In addition to representatives of provin- 
cial Departments of Agriculture, the con- 
ference was also attended by National 
Employment Service representatives from 
all regions and from head office; officials 
of the federal Departments of Labour, 
Agriculture, and Citizenship and [mmigra- 
tion; of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways; of the International 
Labour Organization, the Office of the High 
Commissioner for the United Kingdom, the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
the Embassies of West Germany and The 
Netherlands, the Southwest Ontario Field 
Crops Association, and the Canada and 
Dominion Sugar Company. 


Dr. W. R. Dymond 


The trend in agricultural employment 
during the year was quite different from 
that of previous recession periods, said 
Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment, who spoke on the general economic 
and employment outlook. 


During the recession of 1954, for exam- 
ple, farm employment began to increase in 
spite of a sharp decline in farm production 
and income, but during the first 10 months 
of 1958 the number of persons with jobs 
in agriculture drspped by an average of 
32,000—from 758,000 in 1957 to 726,000 
in 1958. In 1954 the number of farm 
workers increased 19,000 over the yearly 
average for the previous year. 


An interesting feature of farm employ- 
ment noted by the speaker was the increase 
during 1958 in the number of female work- 
ers. From January to October the number 
of females with jobs in agriculture has 
averaged 55,000—an increase of nearly 
16,000 compared with the same period in 
1957. Most of this increase has been in 
unpaid family workers, where 50 per cent 
more female workers have been reported 
than in the comparable period last year. 
During this period of 1958 the number of 
men with jobs in agriculture has dropped 
by 48,000 from the average for January 
to-Octover 1957. 

Dr. Dymond said that it was difficult 
to predict whether this increase in women 
employed in agriculture represents a dis- 
tinct change from the previous trend, since 
unpaid family labour is a very flexible 
source of farm help. 

As to the outlook for the future, the 
speaker said that although non-farm em- 
ployment is expected to advance modestly, 
in farm employment the downward trend 
is expected to continue. 


Shortages of Labour 


Discussing the farm labour situation 
for the coming year, the delegates noted 
that the lack of labour could bring about 
reduced beet, tomato and tobacco acreage 
in favour of soya, corn and oats. This 
could result in loss of income through 
dealing in crops in which there were sur- 
pluses instead of crops in short supply. 


Many causes of farm labour shortage 
were cited by the conference, including 
lack of unemployment insurance coverage 
for farm workers, inadequate accommoda- 
tion for family farm labour, lack of suitable 
reception facilities for temporary seasonal 
workers in various rural “cash crop” areas, 
and the failure of farmers to make their 
labour needs known sufficiently in advance. 


Other factors contributing to reduction 
of the farm labour force were the increase 
of mechanization on the farm, resulting in 
the need for higher degrees of technical 
ability in agricultural workers if they were 
to be of real use to farmers; the trend 
towards specialization, which demanded 
workers with more specific abilities rather 
than general farm work experience; and the 
marked drop in farm labour immigration. 


C. A. L. Murchison 


Clifford A. L. Murchison, Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, said that in regard to unemployment 
insurance coverage for agricultural work- 
ers, he could add little to the principles he 
had enunciated a year ago (L.G., Jan., 
1958, p. 29). Certain statements of fact 
made then, however, had ceased to be 
altogether valid. 


For example, it had been said last year 
that the Commission had never received 
a request from farmers or farm workers 
for extension of unemployment insurance 
coverage to such workers. Since then the 
sugar beet growers in Alberta had asked 
for coverage for their workers. The Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, at its meet- 
ing in July 1958, had passed a resolution 
favouring coverage for certain _ clearly 
defined sections or areas of agriculture. 

As an example of the kind of coverage 
this resolution was intended to refer to, 
CFA officials mentioned fruit farming in 
the Okanagan and Annapolis Valleys and 
sugar beet farming in the Lethbridge dis- 


trict. 

Mr. Murchison agreed that one good 
point about the CFA’s proposal was that 
applying unemployment insurance in a 
limited field would serve as an experiment, 
and would enable the Commission to make 
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necessary adjustments before extending 
coverage to other segments of the industry 
or to the whole industry. It would also 
make it possible for the Commission to 
obtain a more accurate estimate than it 
now had of the possible cost to the fund 
of such extension. 


The speaker questioned the validity of 
the argument that extending unemployment 
insurance to farm workers would make it 
easier for farmers to get labour. In par- 
ticular, he pointed out that if it was the 
answer to the problem, then extending 
coverage to a few segments of the indus- 
try would make things worse for the 
rest of the industry by drawing labour 
away from it. 

The Commission, Mr. Murchison said, 
had not yet decided to recommend to the 
Government either the CFA’s proposal for 
limited coverage or the wider plan of 
coverage for the whole industry. He asked 
whether anyone present could suggest a 
means of keeping out the unpaid family 
workers—more than 200,000 of them—if 
unemployment insurance were extended to 
the whole industry. 

No one had any such suggestion to offer, 
but R. A. Stewart of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture said that the CFA 
opposed creating two classes in the farming 
industry, the insured and the uninsured. He 
said that in particular it wanted no increase 
in discrimination against farmers’ sons 
working at home compared with those 
who were not. 

Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, said that the certifica- 
tion of trained agricultural workers, which 
had been suggested during the meeting, 
might offer a means of controlling unem- 
ployment insurance coverage. 


Vocational Training in Agriculture 

Newcombe Bentley, Principal. of the 
Agricultural School in Vermilion, Alta., 
gave a brief account of a survey of existing 
facilities throughout Canada for vocational 
training in agriculture that he is conducting 
under the direction of a committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labour and Agriculture, and the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

The survey, Mr. Bentley explained, will 
cover all agricultural training programs 
below professional level, including full- 
time day courses for youths and adults for 
a number of months during each of one 
or more years; programs at high school 
level; and all other types of organized 
training programs and extension training. 
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The programs will generally be those 
involving formal registration. Farm busi- 
ness management courses will be included. 


Most of those now being trained in 
agriculture, Mr. Bentley said, aim at pre- 
paring themselves for the business of 
managing a farm rather than preparing 
themselves to become farm employees. 


In the discussion that followed it was 
stated that there was a need for training 
general farm workers, and one delegate 
emphasized the importance of developing a 
“status” for farm labour. The question was 
raised whether the holders of a diploma 
in farm machinery operation given by the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, for exam- 
ple, would be able to command a premium 
in the farm labour market. It was asked 
whether the construction industry might not 
offer twice as much as farmers could pay, 
and take such trained men out of agricul- 
ture. 

R. A. Stewart, reading a statement by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 
said that, leaving aside the problems of 
seasonal labour for special crops such as 
sugar beets, “the outstanding need today is 
for a larger and more dependable supply 
of permanent, skilled farm help”. Farmers, 
he said, would not be able to compete 
successfully in the labour market unless 
the compensation they offered to employees 
was adequate in comparison with that 
offered by urban employers. “The problem 
of farm labour therefore becomes to some 
degree another aspect of the larger problem 
of agriculture’s economic position,” he 
pointed out. 

This, however, did not mean that there 
was no farm labour problem, as_ such, 
requiring attention and measures to meet 
it. The Federation was interested in the 
suggestion that perhaps there was a need 
for vocational training for men intending 
to enter farm employment, though he 
admitted that so far it had not given the 
question much attention. 

Part of the problem of expanding voca- 
tional training in agriculture seemed, Mr. 
Stewart said, to be a lack of demand from 
farmers themselves. So far vocational train- 
ing had been thought of largely as some- 
thing for the farmers themselves, or for 
their sons and daughters who expected to 
become farmers. 

The suggestion was made that Canadian 
farmers could study possible participation 
in a system of apprenticeship similar to 
that successfully pursued by some European 
countries. 


Immigration 

Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, was not hopeful 
about the movement of farmer immigrants 
next year. He thought that 1959 would be 
another difficult year, and that the move- 
ment would not go much over that of 
1958, which had fallen to 4,649 from 
f0-s008in: 1957. 

He asked whether there was any need 
for immigrant farm workers other than in 
the sugar beet industry. Some of the provin- 
cial representatives said that there was a 
demand for such workers if qualified, but 
representatives of some of the other prov- 
inces said there was little or no demand in 
their territory. 

A statement read by a representative 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
said that the Federation believed in an 
active immigration program for Canada, 
and that it welcomed the entry of agricul- 
tural workers and potential settlers. How- 
ever, it suggested that “there is not an 
urgent need for additional entrants to 
agriculture at the present time”. 

Col. Fortier said that the Indian Affairs 
Branch of his Department now had place- 
ment services for Indians throughout 
Canada, and that he expected there would 
be more Indians in the labour market in 
the future. 


The increasing use of Indians in seasonal 
farm operations, such as in the Alberta 
beet crop harvesting, was seen as a hopeful 
indication of an increasing source of farm 
labour, particularly in view of the expand- 
ing development of adult training plans 
among the Indians, which might be expected 
to result in more Indians being available 
for other fields of agricultural work in the 
coming years. 


Winter Employment 


Support of the Department of Labour’s 
campaign to increase winter employment 
was given by delegates to the conference. 


The conference expressed approval of the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act as a means 
to enable farmers to get jobs done on their 
premises and thus to provide work for 
those who might otherwise suffer from 
seasonal unemployment. Suggestions were 
made that farmers could also undertake 
other work during the winter that did not 
entail applying for loans under the Act but 
would provide employment, such as main- 
tenance and overhaul of farm machinery. 


It was pointed out that credit was avail- 
able under the Act at lower rates than 
urban residents were able to get. Loans 
for construction and renovation, fencing 


and drainage, clearing of land, etc., can 
be obtained through the banks under the 
Act at 5 per cent interest, with repayment 
spread over 10 years. 


Movement of Farm Labour 


The advisability of continuing the move- 
ment of harvesters between provinces was 
discussed, and some doubt was expressed 
as to whether its continuance was justified. 
But it was considered that although it was 
one of the most costly movements it should 
be continued for the present if the railways 
were willing to set up the necessary tariffs, 
which it appeared that they were. 


The suggestion was made that railway 
tickets for special movement of workers 
from the Maritimes to Ontario should be 
made valid for return two months after 
the date of issue, instead of at a fixed date. 
This, it was said, would allow the move- 
ment to be continued later than was 
practicable under the present arrangement, 
which allowed workers who were sent late 
to return so soon that their movement 
was uneconomical. 

One delegate suggested that after an 
initial experimental stage, which it was 
fitting that the Government should under- 
take, it might be that arrangements for 
movements of farm workers should be left 
to the employers and employees. The chair- 
man said that helping farmers to obtain 
labour had been going on for a long time. 
But he agreed that it should not go on 
forever. 


5.W. Ontario Field Crops Employers’ Association 

Operations of the S.W. Ontario Field 
Crops Employers’ Association in 1958 were 
of short duration. Great difficulties were 
encountered in obtaining a satisfactory 
supply of labour, reported Robert B. Weir, 
representing the Canada and Dominion 
Sugar Co. 

Last year the core of the working force 
consisted of 300 Portuguese immigrants who 
had had experience in farm work (L.G., 
Jan. 19587.p4.00)) But in 1958 the ban 
on immigration forced SWOFCA to look 
to other sources. The Portuguese who had 
been employed in 1957 were approached, 
but only about 12 replied. At least 250 
could have been obtained in Toronto, Mr. 
Weir said, if they could have been offered 
unemployment insurance coverage. But 
after their experience of being unemployed 
last winter without unemployment insurance 
benefits they were unwilling to engage 
themselves to SWOFCA on the same terms 
as last year. 
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The National Employment Service had 
been applied to, but the labour supplied 
proved to be very unsatisfactory and the 
turnover was large. 

John Van Ray, a farmer of the Chatham 
district and one of the organizers of 
SWOFCA, expressed serious concern about 
the prospect of a supply of labour for sugar 
beet work next year. He said that it was 
only the shortage of labour that was stand- 
ing in the way of a considerable increase 
in the acreage of this crop, and that unless 
a supply of suitable labour could be 
obtained in 1959 the industry would be in 
danger. 


Provincial Reports 

Prince Edward Island—Again this season 
there were some shortages of efficient farm 
labour in Prince Edward Island. As usual, 
the potato harvest occasioned the greatest 
demand for labour, but because it was 
earlier than in the previous year, and the 
yield smaller, fewer workers were needed. 
To help in this harvest 485 labourers were 
recruited in Nova Scotia and 181 in New 
Brunswick, making a total of 666 compared 
with 740 in 1957. During the season 521 
labourers were recruited by local NES 
offices to help in the potato harvest, and 
in addition many school children and other 
local persons participated. 

New Brunswick—Owing to a _ reduced 
demand for labour in the pulpwood and 
lumber industries, most farmers in the 
province were able to get all the help they 
needed during the past season, H. F. Stairs, 
New Brunswick Director of Farm Labour, 
stated in his report. Only 15 requests for 
help were received from farmers by the 
Provincial Farm Labour Committee. 

The National Employment Service placed 
678 farm workers within the province, and 
found jobs for 2,867 in other provinces— 
mainly in Prince Edward Island and On- 
tario—and in Maine. Total placements by 
NES were 1,730 fewer than last year. 

The prospect for 1959 is that there will 
again be a surplus of farm labourers, 
although the supply will diminish if the 
woods industries become more active. 

Nova Scotia—As the result of a lack of 
demand for men in the lumbering industry, 
the general industrial recession, and inc- 
reased mechanization on farms, there was 
no shortage of farm labour in Nova Scotia 
during the past season, S. E. Lewis, Direc- 
tor of Farm Labour, reported. 

The province in 1958 supplied 556 farm 
workers to relieve the shortage in Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island. 

Many immigrants, most of whom are 
Dutch, continue to take advantage of the 
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Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board’s help 
in establishing themselves on farms. Since 
1948 more than 180 immigrants have been 
assisted financially to the amount of 
$1,200,000. 

Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of the 
Farm Labour Supply Bureau, reported that 
a late start for the sugar beet crop and 
damp, cool weather during the season, as 
well as the increased use of mechanical 
thinners, reduced the demand for help. 

Owing to improvements in dry-houses 
and the experience gained by local workers, 
only 38 tobacco curers were recruited this 
year in the southern United States, com- 
pared with 48 during each of the preceding 
five years. 

Apple pickers to the number of 129 were 
cbtained from Vermont compared with 122 
recruited in 1957. On the other hand, 98 
pickers were sent to New York state— 
about the same number as during the 
previous five years—and 62 were sent to 
Maine, compared with 129 in 1957. 


Ontario—In spite of unusually high yields 
of farm crops in nearly all parts of the 
province, the critical labour shortage which 
might have been expected in most cases 
did not occur, reported R. G. Bennett, 
Associate Director of Extension of the 
Ontario Department of Agriculture. 

This was partly the result of greater 
mechanization and an increase in the size 
of the farm unit. Labour was also saved 
by favourable weather and few interrup- 
tions during the time when most labour 
was needed. 

In spite of increased mechanization a 
considerable amount of labour will continue 
to be needed for short periods, and great 
difficulty has been experienced in obtaining 
satisfactory labour, particularly in the 
sugar beet industry, where only about one 
worker out of every four hired has proved 
suitable. The prospect is that there will be 
a much greater demand for labour in the 
sugar beet fields this year. 

In spite of an increased acreage of 
tobacco, favourable weather during the 
harvest period made it possible to take off 
the whole crop in good condition. 

Although the supply of year-round farm 
labour is less critical than it was, there is 
still a demand for as many experienced 
full-time labourers as can be obtained. The 
more complex nature of farming operations 
creates a demand for more experienced 
men. 

Manitoba—Drought in the early part 
of the 1958 season, although followed by 
an unexpectedly great improvement in the 
latter part, reduced the need for recruiting 


workers in Eastern Canada; and the num- 
bers of workers placed throughout the 
season declined somewhat compared with 
1957, according to the report by H. R. 
Richardson, Director, Farm Help Service, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture and 
Immigration. At the same time the response 
to requests from Ontario for workers for 
haying and early harvest was almost a 
complete failure. 

As an experiment, about 40 Indians were 
sent from Winnipeg to Chatham, Ont., for 
special crop work, and were placed in work 
camps. However, the experiment was not 
very successful, as friction between groups 
of workers caused them to quit after about 
six weeks. 


Saskatchewan—Many farmers are hiring 
their help for the whole season, with the 
offer of a bonus for harvest as an induce- 
ment to the men to remain for that period, 
said L. J. Hutchison, Director, Agricultural 
Representative Branch, Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The need for labour to operate expen- 
sive machines has also caused farmers to 
be more discriminating in hiring than in the 
past, and suitable skilled labour is scarcer. 

Farmers who were hiring their help in 
the spring for the whole season were 
offering $125 to $150 a month, plus a 
bonus of $4 to $7 a day during harvest. 
Tractor and truck operators were paid $8 
to $10 a day, while combine operators 
received anything from $10 to $20 a day, 
or from $1 to $2 an hour. 


A total of 476 treaty Indians was re- 
cruited for sugar beet work compared with 
254 last year. 

Alberta—Farmers in Alberta are con- 
ducting their operations with less and less 
hired help, F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Agricultural Extension Service, Alberta 
Department of Agriculture, stated in his 
report. Reduced opportunities for employ- 
ment in industry are helping to keep farm 
boys on the farm, he suggested. 

“There is some evidence to indicate that 
the proficiency of those offering themselves 
as farm help is becoming appreciably lower 
as the years go by. Some form of profi- 
ciency certificate would undoubtedly be 
very helpful to placement officers,” the 
report said. 


During four years of operation the plan 
of employing Indians in the sugar beet 
fields has come to assume important pro- 
portions: this year 976 workers were placed. 

British Columbia—During most of 1958 
there was a surplus of labour in districts 
where seasonal farm labour is required, 
except in the Victoria area, where the small 
fruit crop matured earlier than usual, with 
the result that school children were not 
available in the usual numbers. 

Total placements of farm labour by the 
National Employment Service during the 
year were 42,617; the large placement 
figures were explained by the high turnover 
among berry pickers. 





Report on Royal Commission Inquiry 
Into Activities of Teamsters Union 


Mr. Justice Roach, Royal Commissioner inquiring into activities of Teamsters in 
connection with organization of fruckers in Toronto-Hamilfon area, states that 
union’s conduct violated both Ontario Labour Relations Act and Criminal Code 


In his report to the Government of 
Ontario regarding his inquiry as Royal 
Commissioner into certain activities of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters in 
connection with the organization of truck- 
ers hauling sand and gravel in the Toronto- 
Hamilton area in 1956-57, Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach stated that he had found that 
the conduct of the union had violated both 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act and the 
Criminal Code. 

The inquiry was ordered by the Govern- 
ment on February 6, 1958, following 
charges by the Individual Dump-Truck 
Owners’ Association, in a brief presented 
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to the Select Committee of the Legislature 
on Labour Relations, of “unlawful pres- 
sures, intimidation and coercion” by the 
Teamsters to compel truckers to become 
members of the union. 

Mr. Justice Roach was asked to investi- 
gate and report upon certain incidents in 
which it was alleged that the union had 
acted improperly, particularly a shutdown 
of a large number of gravel pits in the 
Toronto area in the autumn of 1956 that 
was allegedly directed and supported by 
representatives of the union’s Local 230. 
It was alleged that truckers who resisted 
efforts to force them to join the union and 
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to prevent them from continuing hauling 
were subjected to violence and threats of 
violence and had their trucks damaged. 


The inquiry was conducted through pub- 
lic hearings in Toronto during the spring 
and early summer of 1958, at which evi- 
dence was given by 70 witnesses. Mr. 
Justice Roach’s report was made on Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 


In reviewing the situation at the time 
in question, the Commissioner found that 
the trucking industry was in an economic- 
ally unhealthy condition. There were too 
many dump truck owners relying for their 
livelihood on haulage out of the pits in the 
area, and for that reason there was an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction and unrest 
among them. The truckers were not organ- 
ized. (The Individual Dump-Truck Owners’ 
Association was founded in 1956 and incor- 
porated in February 1957 as a direct result 
of the “strike” action described in the 
report.) There was no system in use for 
the despatching of trucks from a central 
point to the pits where they were most 
needed. The producers (pit operators) 
found it to their economic advantage to 
have their products hauled by independent 
truck owners rather than to do their own 
hauling and, when the supply of trucks 
was greater than the demand, were in an 
advantageous position in regard to the fixing 
of trucking rates. 


The Commissioner stated that if, as had 
been suggested, the numbers of truckers 
engaged in the business were still too great, 
measures to achieve a reasonable balance 
between supply and demand needed to be 
taken, not only because they were likely to 
result in more equitable haulage rates but 
also for the protection of the safety of 
the public. 


The trucker who is merely existing from his 
haulage earnings is most likely to allow his 
truck to fall into a state of non-repair and he 
becomes a menace on the highway. Since the 
truckers are paid on a ton-mile basis, there is 
always the temptation to overload the truck 
and, quite apart from the consequent damage 
to the highways, there is the increased danger 
to other persons using the highways. The 
braking power on the truck designed for what 
is anticipated will be a normal load may be 
quite insufficient if the truck js overloaded. 
When the supply of trucks is greater than the 
demand for them, the trucker, having delivered 
his load, is likely to rush back to the pit in 
order to get there before the other fellow 
rather than get there after him and find there 
is no material to be hauled. 


Mr. Justice Roach suggested that the 
same reasons that justify the limitation of 
taxicabs in a municipality would justify the 
limitation of dump trucks but that the 
limitation would have to be imposed at the 
provincial level. 
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Reviewing the present system, the Com- 
missioner stated that an operating licence 
is issued if the applicant obtains a certificate 
of “public necessity and convenience” from 
the Ontario Highway Transport Board. The 
Board requires each applicant who proposes 
to go into the business of hauling building 
materials to file a letter from the proprietor 
of the pit or plant out of which he proposes 
to haul, stating that the proprietor will 
engage his services for that purpose. The 
Board then gives notice in the Ontario 
Gazette of the date on which the applica- 
tion will be heard. If no objections to the 
application are received, a certificate is 
granted as a matter of course. 


The Commissioner commented that a 
producer would be only too willing to give 
an applicant a letter showing “necessity 
and convenience” because the more truckers 
there are ready to haul the more advan- 
tageous is his position in the matter of 
haulage rates. Secondly, those truckers 
with whom the applicant would compete if 
granted a licence do not read the Ontario 
Gazette and know nothing of the applica- 
tion until after the applicant has received 
his licence and arrives at the pit ready to 
haul. 


The Commissioner recommended that the 
producer should be required to make a 
statutory declaration stating the names and 
addresses of the truckers already hauling 
out of a particular pit and why, in his 
opinion, additional trucks were required. 
Further, he thought the Board should mail 
to each of the truckers named in the declar- 
ation a notice of the application, the date 
upon which and the place at which it would 
be heard and should state that any repre- 
sentations he might care to make concern- 
ing it would be considered. 

The basic fact brought out in Mr. Jus- 
tice Roach’s inquiry was that the truck 
owners were not employees of the pro- 
ducers but independent contractors, and as 
such did not constitute a legitimate group 
for a trade union to organize. 

The truckers owned their own trucks, 
paid their own operating expenses, and, in 
the case of. those who had more than one 
truck and employed drivers, paid work- 
men’s compensation assessments in respect 
of their employees. 

The test to be applied, according to the 
Commissioner, was: “Does the employer 
retain the power, not only of directing 
what work is to be done but also of con- 
trolling the manner of doing the work?” 
In this case the Commissioner said the 
producer was only concerned with having 
the material hauled to its destination. He 
was not concerned with how it was done. 


Once the load was placed on the truck the 
driver was in complete control. and not 
subject to any supervision by the producer. 
Moreover, he had no specified hours of 
service. He was free to come and go as 
he pleased and could haul from one pit 
today and from another tomorrow. 


Since the independent operators were not 
employees, the Commissioner held that the 
union was prohibited from enlisting them 
as members or negotiating for them. The 
conclusion was irresistible, he said, that the 
union representatives realized this when 
they advised the truck owners at meetings 
preceding the strike that the union could 
not enter into a collecive agreement on their 
behalf under the Labour Relations Act. 


It was clear from an examination of the 
Labour Relations Act and the Rights of 
Labour Act, he stated, that a combination 
of truck owners alone or a combination of 
such owners and their employees would not 
constitute a trade union under either Act. 

Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that the 
Labour Relations Act defined a “trade 
union” as “an organization of employees 
formed for purposes that include the regu- 
lation of relations between employees and 
employers.” He suggested that the union 
counsel had relied on Section 3, which 
states that “Every person is free to join 
a trade union of his own choice and to 
participate in its lawful activities”. It was 
perfectly clear, however, from other sec- 
tions of the Act that “every person” in 
Section 3 was not intended to include an 
independent contractor who was, if not 
an employer, a potential employer. Once an 
employer joins an organization which in- 
cludes employees in its membership it 
becomes not “an organization of employees” 
but an organization of employees and em- 
ployers, and as such it loses its trade union 
status, powers and privileges under the 
Labour Relations Act and also its immuni- 
ties under the Criminal Code. 


The Commissioner dismissed the argu- 
ment that, though the union could not 
negotiate on behalf of the truck owners 
within the Labour Relations Act, it could 
do so outside the Act. He pointed out that 
certain locals of the Teamsters’ union had 
been certified as the bargaining agent of 
employee truckers, each local having been 
found by the Labour Relations Board to be 
a “trade union” within the Act. If there- 
after a local lost its trade union status, it 
would become liable to decertification. “No 
union can at the same time be a ‘trade 
union’ within the Act and a union outside 
the Act. That it should be permitted to 
have that dual status would be entirely 
contrary to the whole spirit of the Act.” 
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Under the Rights of Labour Act, which 
gives certain protective rights to trade 
unions and their members, a “trade union” 
is defined as meaning: 

A combination, whether temporary or per- 
manent, having among its objects the regulat- 
ing of relations between employees and em- 
ployers or between employees and employees or 
between employers and employers. 

In the Commissioner’s view, the definition 
contemplates a combination of employees 
having among its objects the regulating of 
relations between them and their employer 
or between themselves, and, secondly, it 
contemplates a combination of employers 
having among its objects the regulating of 
relations between them and their respective 
employees or between themselves. It does 
not contemplate a combination of em- 
ployees and employers for any purpose, and 
the protection of the Act would not extend 
to such a group. 


The Commissioner also found that a 
combination of truck owners and employees 
of truck owners did not constitute a “trade 
combination” under the Criminal Code. 
After examining Sections 409, 410 and 411 
(which protect trade unions from prosecu- 
tion as conspiracies in restraint of trade), 
he said that the immunity created by Sec- 
tion 410 (1) (b) was limited to acts done 
or caused to be done for the purpose of a 
“trade combination,” which meant a com- 
bination between masters or between work- 
men or between other persons for the 
purpose of regulating or altering the rela- 
tions between masters or between work- 
men or the conduct of a master or workman 
toward one another in or arising out of their 
relations with one another as employer 
and employee, respectively. It did not mean 
a combination of masters and workmen. 

Mr. Justice Roach found on the evidence 
before him that intimidation and coercion 
had been used to compel truckers to 
become members of the Teamsters’ union, 
in violation of Section 48 of the Labour 
Relations Act, which provides that “No 
person shall seek by intimidation or coer- 
cion to compel any person to become or 
refrain from becoming...... a member of a 
trade union.” 


The Commissioner also stated that intimi- 
dation had been used to compel truckers to 
abstain from doing what they had a lawful 
right to do, namely, to carry on their busi- 
ness as truckers, and that such conduct was 
an offence under Section 366 of the Criminal 
Code. Section 366 reads as follows: 


366. (1) Every one who, wrongfully and 
without lawful authority, for the purpose of 
compelling another person to abstain from 
doing anything that he has a lawful right to do, 
or to do anything that he has a lawful right 
to abstain from doing, 
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(a) uses violence or threats of violence to 
that person or to his wife or children, or 
injures his property, Mie 

(b) intimidates or attempts to intimidate 
that person or a relative of that person 
by threats that, in Canada or elsewhere, 
violence or other injury will be done 
or punishment inflicted upon him or a 
relative of his, or that the property of 
any of them will be damaged, 

(c) persistently follows that person about 
from place to place, 

(d) hides any tools, clothes or other pro- 
perty owned or used by that person, or 
deprives him of them or hinders him in 
the use of them, 

(e) with one or more other persons follows 
that person, in a disorderly manner, on 
a highway, 

(f) besets or watches the dwelling house 
or place where that person resides, 
works, carries on business or happens 
toebe. or 

(g) blocks or obstructs a highway, 

is guilty of an offence punishable on summary 
conviction. 


(2) A person who attends at or near or 
approaches a dwelling house or place, for 
the purpose only of obtaining or communicat- 
ing information, does not watch or beset 
within the meaning of this section. 


Every one of the types of intimidation 
set out in Section 366 had been used against 
truck owners who desired or attempted to 
carry on their business, the Commissioner 
reported, and two officers of the union local 
had been parties to the offences committed, 
one under Section 21 (1) (a) and both 
under Section 21 of the Criminal Code, 
which states: 


21. (1) Every one is a party to an offence 
who 
(a) actually commits it, 

(2) Where two or more persons form an 
intention in common to carry out an unlaw- 
ful purpose and to assist each other therein 
and any one of them, in carrying out the 
common purpose, commits an offence, each 
of them who knew or ought to have known 
that the commission of the offence would 
be a probable consequence of carrying out 
the common purpose is a party to that 
offence. 


The evidence indicated, too, the report 
stated, that truck owners, employees of 
truck owners and the two officers represent- 
ing the union were all guilty of a contra- 
vention of Section 411 (1) (a) of the 
Criminal Code. Section 411 provides: 


411. (1) Every one who conspires, com- 
bines, agrees or arranges with another person 


(a) to limit unduly the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, sup- 
plying, storing or dealing in any article, 
is guilty of an indictable offence and is 
liable to imprisonment for two years. 

(2) For the purpose of this section, ‘article’ 
means an article or commodity that may 
be a subject of trade or commerce. 

(3) This section does not apply to com- 
binations of workmen or employees for 
their own reasonable protection as work- 
men or employees. 
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In the opinion of the Commissioner, these 
persons had “unquestionably” conspired 
with one another “to limit unduly the 
facilities for transporting, supplying, or 
dealing in” sand, gravel or building aggre- 
gate, commodities which may be a subject 
of trade or commerce. The purpose of the 
combination was not the reasonable pro- 
tection of themselves as workmen or em- 
ployees but to benefit the truck owners, 
who were independent contractors. Not 
being a combination of workmen or em- 
ployees, they did not have the immunity 
provided by Section 411 (3). 

The report called attention to the fact 
that the union had had the truckers sign 
applications for membership and had ac- 
cepted a $5 deposit, the balance of $20 
to be paid only if and when the union 
succeeded in getting an agreement with the 
pit operators that would be satisfactory to 
the truckers. Mr. Jusice Roach expressed 
disapproval of this practice, stating that 
“there should be no such thing as an em- 
ployee conditionally joining a labour union”. 
He explained: 


It puts the responsible representatives of the 
union in an impossible position. The rank and 
file of the membership looks for guidance and 
advice from those representatives in negotia- 
tions with an employer. Those representatives 
owe a duty to the membership and they should 
not be placed in the position where there is any 
conflict between their duty and their interest. 
They should be in the position where they can 
discharge that duty without having one eye 
on the financial loss to the union in the event 
that the members reject their advice and hav- 
ing rejected it they fail in consummating an 
agreement with the employer. 


Noting that the union had provided bail 
and counsel fees for several strikers who 
were charged with having committed acts of 
violence during the strike, and paid fines 
and court costs for three who were con- 
victed, the Commissioner expressed the 
opinion that the use of union funds for such 
purposes could not be justified. In his view, 
such use of union funds was not within the 
legitimate purposes and objects of a labour 
union, any more than the use of a com- 
pany’s funds for like purposes would come 
within the purposes and objects of a cor- 
poration. He thought that the great major- 
ity of the union’s members were law-abiding 
citizens and did not contemplate that their 
initiation fees and dues might be used in 
part for such purposes, and he went on to 
say that: 


To build up a fund that could be used even 
in part for the purpose of paying fines imposed 
on union members as a result of their having 
committed a crime suggests preparedness for 
that eventuality and is most likely to’ be 
regarded by the public as an indication that 
the union condones unlawful conduct on the 
part of its members no matter how honestly 
and how loudly union leaders may proclaim 
that they are opposed to any unlawful conduct. 


In another incident covered by the in- 
quiry, evidence showed that a subcontractor 
who had a contract to supply gravel (within 
a certain time-limit) for a refinery con- 
struction project at Bronte paid $696, 
representing initiation fees and one month’s 
dues on behalf of 24 truckers, after a 
representative of Hamilton Local 879 of the 
Teamsters told him that, unless non-union 
truckers ceased hauling, the union would 
see to it that the whole job was stopped. 
None of the truckers authorized payment 
to be made for them and none of them 
reimbursed the subcontractor. 


Mr. Justice Roach pointed out that the 
payment was a violation of Section 45 of 
the Labour Relations Act, which prohibits 
an employer from contributing financial or 
other support to a trade union, and that 
the subcontractor rendered himself liable 
to penalty under Section 61 of the Act. He 
submitted that, since it was an offence under 
the Act for the subcontractor to pay the 
money, it should also be an offence for the 
union to receive it, and he recommended 
that the Act should be amended accordingly. 
He considered that in such a case the 
Crown should be empowered to recover the 
money from the union. 


The Commissioner drew attention to the 
question of the interpretation of the word 
“employer” in Section 45, commenting that 
any truck owners who actually were em- 
ployers would have committed an offence 
if they paid initiation fees and dues to the 
union. It could not be determined from 
the evidence whether any of them were 
actually employers. He questioned whether 
the word “employer” included an independ- 
ent contractor who was a potential em- 
ployer but who had no employees in his 
employ. Such a person would be eligible 
for membership in an employers’ organiza- 
tion. He felt it was unlikely that the 
Legislature could have intended that an 
independent contractor should be prohibited 
from contributing financial or other support 
to a trade union through his membership in 


an employers’ organization but should be 
free to do so apart from an employers’ 
organization. 

In two of the incidents reviewed in the 
report in which union representatives had 
imposed the condition that all truckers 
should belong to the union, the evidence 
indicated that the truckers hauling to the 
jobs were put off the jobs, in one case 
permanently and in the other temporarily. 
Mr. Justice Roach held that, by imposing 
that condition, the union committed an 
actionable wrong upon those truckers who 
were prohibited from joining the union, and 
thereby rendered itself or its representatives 
liable for any damages that the employer 
truckers sustained. In this connection he 
referred to a recent court judgment in 
British Columbia, Therien vy. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, in which a union 
had been held liable for damages. 

The Commissioner did not agree with 
the suggestion that the Labour Relations 
Board should be empowered to issue cease 
and desist orders enforceable in a court 
of law in order to prevent a repetition of 
the incidents recorded in the report. He did 
not think that special provision should be 
made to bring truck owners within the 
Labour Relations Act, since it was his 
opinion that the business and activities of 
an independent contractor should not be 
interfered with or regulated by the Act 
except to the extent that it involves relations 
beween the contractor and his employees. 

Mr. Justice Roach said that Section 2 
of the Rights of Labour Act, which pro- 
vides that “A trade union and the acts 
thereof shall not be deemed to be unlawful 
by reason only that one or more of its 
objects are in restraint of trade”, was, in 
his opinion, ultra vires the provincial Legis- 
lature. He said that it was criminal law 
and therefore within the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Parliament of Canada under 
Section 91 (27) of the B.N.A. Act. A 
comparable enactment is contained in Sec- 
tion 409 of the Criminal Code. 





Toronto Personnel Conference Will Study White-Collar Groups 


Current controversies in the human relations field, with special emphasis on the 
white-collar or salaried employee, will be examined by Aaron Levenstein, Research 
Institute of America, when he addresses the 17th annual conference of the Toronto 
Personnel Association, being held in Toronto April 16 and, 17. 

A feature of the conference will be a panel discussion of current labour relations 


trends by top-ranking men in the field. 


Other speakers will include: Dr. R. N. McMurray, President of McMurray Corpora- 
tion; A. C. Thornton, Industrial Relations Director, International Minerals Corp.; A. S. 


Hatch, Director of Communications, Whirlpool Corporation; 


American Management Association. 


and John D. Staley, 


of) 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Third Quarter of 1998 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased to 295 from 318 in second quarter and 
from 380 in third quarter of 1957. Largest number of fatalities, 75, occurred 
in construction industry; 41 were in transporiation and 38 were in agriculture 


There were 295* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1958, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 24 from the previous quarter, in which 
319 were recorded, including 22 in a sup- 
plementary list. In the third quarter of 
the previous year, 380 fatalities were listed. 

During the quarter under review there 
were two accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons. On August 
29, a plane crashed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, killing the pilot and three members 
of the exploration crew of.a mining com- 
pany. In another aircraft accident, three 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were killed when the plane in which 
they were travelling crashed at Skaba Lake, 
B. C., on August 6. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 
39), the largest number of fatalities, 75, 
was in construction. This figure includes 
31 in buildings and structures, 21 in high- 
way and bridge construction and 19 in mis- 
cellaneous construction. In the same period 
last year, 108 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry: 42 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion, 36 in buildings and structures and 30 
in highway and bridge construction. During 
the second quarter of 1958, 80 fatalities 
were listed: 38 in highway and bridge con- 
struction, 25 in miscellaneous construction 
and 17 in buildings and structures. 

During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation industry resulted in the deaths of 
41 persons, including 17 in local and high- 
way transportation and 15 in steam railways. 
During the same period last year, 43 deaths 
were reported; of these, 14 occurred in 
local and highway transportation, 11 in 
water transportation, 9 in air transportation 
and 8 in steam railways. During April, May 
and June of this year, 47 were recorded, of 
which 18 occurred in steam railways and 13 
in each of the water transportation and 
local and highway transportation groups. 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of industrial fatalities that occurred during 
the third quarter of 1958 is probably greater than 
the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in sup- 
plementary lists and statistics are amended accord- 
ingly. The figures shown include 70 fatalities for 
which no official reports have been received. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during the 
course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 


reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 


information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries which are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





- There were 38 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of 6 over the 32 reported for 
the same period last year. During the 
second quarter of 1958, accidents in agri- 
culture resulted in 26 deaths. 

In manufacturing there were 37 fatalities; 
of these, there were 8 in each of the iron 
and steel and non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts groups, 7 in wood products and 5 in 
food and beverages. For the same period 
in 1957, 47 deaths were reported, including 
10 in iron and steel, 8 in transportation 
equipment and 7 in wood products. Work 
injuries in manufacturing in April, May 
and June 1958 resulted in the deaths of 
38 persons, of which there were 7 in each 
of the wood products and iron and steel 
groups, 6 in each of the paper products 
and transportation equipment groups and 
5 in the non-metallic mineral products 
group. 


Accidents caused the deaths of 28 persons 
in the mining industry, 19 occurring in 
metalliferous mining and 9 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the same period 
last year, 47 fatalities were reported in this 
industry: 34 in metalliferous mining, 12 in 
non-metallic mineral mining and 1 in coal 
mining. In the second quarter of 1958, 42 
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deaths were reported: 30 in metalliferous 
mining, 8 in coal mining and 4 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 24 persons during the third 
quarter of 1958, a decrease of 10 from the 
34 which occurred during the same period 
last year. During the second quarter of 
1958, 34 lives were lost in this industry. 

An analysis of the causes of the 295 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 39) shows that 73 (25 per cent) 
of the victims had been “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles or other ob- 
jects’. Of these, 49 were in the category 
“other objects”, 20 involved “moving vehi- 
cles” and 4 were caused by “tools, machin- 


ery, etc.”. In the classification “collisions, 
derailments, wrecks, etc.”, 72 fatalities were 
recorded. These include 37 as the result 
of automobile or truck accidents, 19 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and 10 involving 
aircraft. “Falls and slips” were responsible 
for 60 fatalities during the period, 58 of 
which were the result of falls to different 
levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 109. In British Columbia there 
were 61 and in Quebec 39. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 103 fatalities in July, 118 in August 
and 74 in September. 





Successful Rehabilitation—XIV 


Fourteenth in a series of articles showing the success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the fourteenth in a_ series of 
articles illustrating that when a community 
co-operates in the treatment, training, guid- 
ance and placement of a disabled person, 
he can often meet all the essential require- 
ments of a job. It was written by R. C. 
Lukey, Ontario Regional Public Relations 


Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


Ronald A. Shadbolt had a normal boy- 
hood until he was eleven, when he fell 
under the wheels of a train and lost both 
legs. 


The Imperial Veterans Club, the local 
Kiwanis Club, and the London Free Press 
banded together to help the boy. Through 
their combined efforts, funds were collected. 











When the National Employment Service 
was established by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, a Handicapped Section 
of the Special Placements Division was set 
up to provide special employment assistance 
to physically disabled workers. It was 
created for the express purpose of rehab- 
ilitating into employment those disabled 
persons capable of working but who, because 
of their physical, mental or emotional 
handicaps, might otherwise remain on the 
fhinge of the employment market. The 
Section’s special placement officers concen- 
trate their efforts on, in the words of the 
manual of instructions, persons who, on 
account of injury or disease of a character 
which is likely to last more than six months, 
or on account of congenital conditions, are 
substantially handicapped in obtaining or 
keeping employment of a kind generally 
suited to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 
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A board of three trustees, headed by Arthur 
A. Ford, Editor-in-Chief of the Free Press, 
was set up to administer the fund. 

The fund enabled Ron to buy artificial 
limbs, and it enabled him to develop his 
interest in music to the extent that he 
learned to play the clarinet and saxophone 
and is now a member of a well-known 
dance band. Unfortunately, Ron’s formal 
schooling was cut short after Grade 9, and 
family circumstances did not make his 
rehabilitation any easier. 

This part of Ron’s story points up the 
necessity of the support of the community 
to which a disabled boy belongs. Because 
of this support, Ron became an asset to the 
community instead of a liability. 

Ron’s first job was as a packer in the 
local Ordnance Depot. He then became a 
clerk in the local Army Headquarters, which 
job he held for two years. A reduction in 
the establishment resulted, however, in his 
being laid off. Ron’s unemployment prob- 
lem was further complicated by the fact 
that he was now married. 

Ron reported to the National Employ- 
ment Office in London and was referred to 
the Special Placement Section for guidance. 
It seemed that clerical work would be the 
best solution to his problem and he was 
placed with a local wholesale grocer as 
an order clerk. This was a routine clerical 
job, and he did not feel happy in it. After 
three months he again approached the 
Special Placement Officer for assistance. 


While it had appeared at the outset that 
clerical work seemed the most suitable 
employment, more intensive counselling 
revealed that Ron possessed more than 
normal mechanical ability. He believed that 
if factory work could be found where the 
wages would be higher it would not only be 
easier for him to support his family, but 
he himself would feel that he had been 
rehabilitated. 


About this time, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing of Canada Limited opened 
a plant in London. Among the positions 
open was one described as a “Knife Sharp- 
ener”. This required an operator to sit at 
a machine for long periods. Requirements 
given by the employer were: 

—a man with definite mechanical ability 

—ability with the use of small hand 

tools and gauges 

—a good level of intelligence and educa- 

tion 

—strong hand and finger dexterity. 


D. W. Handford, Personnel Manager of 
the company, agreed to interview Ron. As 
a result of the interview, Ron was hired 
and has been on the job for almost six 
years. He now owns his own home, drives 
his own car, and has a family of two boys. 


This is a good example of matching a 
man’s ability to the job requirements. Too, 
it is an instance of failure in a first place- 
ment attempt, and demonstrates that more 
than one avenue of employment should be 
explored. 


During a recent interview, Ron made an 
interesting point. He recognized that his 
inability to stand for long periods made it 
easier for him to accept the necessity of 
sitting in one position for an extended 
period, a feature that other persons found 
distressing. 


This demonstrates that handicapped per- 
sons properly placed in suitable jobs fre- 
quently make better workers than others 
better equipped but not so carefully selected. 
No job demands all of any one person’s 
abilities. 





Saskatchewan Federation Requests 40-Hour, Five-Day Week 


A minimum wage rate of $1.25 per hour 
and implementation of a 40-hour five-day 
week were requested in the annual brief to 
the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour to 
the provincial Government. 

The brief suggested that “the rate of 
$1.25 is not high in consideration of other 
factors, and is required to meet the higher 
living costs of today”. 

The 80-member delegation from the 
Federation also requested the elimination of 
the lower minimum wage for employees 
under 18 years of age, and of split shifts 
now permitted in Minimum Wage Orders. 

Where special wearing apparel or work- 
ing clothes are required, the brief asked 
that they be cleaned, supplied and repaired 
at the expense of the employer. 

The brief, for the second consecutive 
year, called attention to the problem of 
workers who do not receive payment for 
eight public holidays each year. “it has 
become a practice among certain con- 
tractors in the construction business to lay 
off workmen before the week in which a 
public holiday occurs, thus avoiding the pay- 
ment required by Minimum Wage Orders.” 

The Federation also urged that legislation 
be implemented to allow 100 per cent 
workmen’s compensation to injured em- 
ployees, and asked that compensation cover- 
age be extended to employees proceeding 
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to and from work. The brief also requested 
a plan of rehabilitation and re-establish- 
ment of workmen disabled in industry. 


The brief also urged that: 


—The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 
be amended to require employers to bar- 
gain collectively for welfare and pension 
plans; 

—That a section be added to the Act 
to enable the Minister of Labour to appoint, 
where it seems desirable, an Inquiry Com- 
mission to investigate the facts of a labour 
dispute; 

_That the Act be revised to prohibit 
“contracting out” of work of employees 
covered by a collective bargaining agree- 
ment, during the lifetime of that agree- 
ment; 

_That the Act be amended to enable the 
Department of Labour to prosecute for 
complaints of alleged infractions of the 
Trade Union Act brought to the attention 
of the board by employees or trade unions. 


Canadian membership of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
increased by more than 1,000 between 
April and July 1958, according to Regional 
Director George Barlow. The gain com- 
pares with the 2,000 new members enrolled 
during the same period of 1957, 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Two New Rehabilitation Institutes Opened 


Ottawa Rehabilitation Institute and Essex County Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation formally opened late in 1958. Survey of disabled workers in 
New York contradicts many current stereotyped views about physically handicapped 


Two rehabilitation institutes were opened 
in Ontario centres late in 1958. The Ottawa 
Rehabilitation Institute was formally 
opened November 17, and the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation for 
Essex County on October 1. 

The Ottawa institute was opened by Dr. 
G. D. W. Cameron, Deputy Minister of 
National Health, acting on behalf of the 
Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, and by Dr. 
Mackinnon Phillips, Ontario Minister of 
Health. 

Both men paid tribute to the 25 
organizations that had devoted more than 
five years to planning the institute, which 
provides a combination of professional staff, 
services, and treatment equipment for the 
physically handicapped. 

Staff of the institute consists of Charles 
O. Lyons, MSW, executive director; J. F, 
Hamel, MD, FRCP(C), director of medical 
services; Miss Pauline Van Lammers, MSW, 
and Mrs. Helen Levine, social workers; 
Hero M. Singh, MA, M. Ed., psychologist; 
Mrs. Jean Shaw, MSCP, physiotherapist; 
and Mrs. Hilda Mitcheltree, LCST, speech 
therapist. The services of well-known 
consultants from the various medical 
specialties are drawn upon as required. 

The opening of the Essex institute was 
attended by Dr. Robert Rider, district 
representative of the Rehabilitation Founda- 
tion for Poliomyelitis and Orthopedically 
Disabled, whose $5,000 grant in large 
measure made the institute possible, and by 
Michael Sumner, president, Hugh Stratton, 
treasurer, and Drs. Joseph Berkeley and J. 
Stuart Young, vice-presidents of the 
institute. 

The balance of the funds necessary for 
the institute came from the Red Feather 
campaign and from government sources. 

The new centre operates with a full-time 
staff headed by Miss Margaret Wade, and 
provides medical, psychological and voca- 
tional assessment, and will follow this up 
with all the services required to make the 
physically handicapped as self-sustaining as 
possible. 

x * * 

Some of the current stereotyped views 
about disabled persons were contradicted 
by the findings of a research study of a 
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group of disabled workers employed by 
Abilities Incorporated, New York. 

The following tentative conclusions were 
drawn from the psycho-social study: 

1. Many disabled persons are not at all 
helpless; they are not only able to work 
productively but are also able to provide 
their own transportation and otherwise lead 
“normal” lives. 

2. The capacity of a disabled person to 
work productively is not necessarily related 
to the type of disability or the length of 
time spent in a hospital. Many apparently 
severely disabled persons who were 
hospitalized for long periods are able to 
work productively. 

3. The capacity of a disabled person to 
work productively is not necessarily related 
to the amount of work experience he has, 
or to the length of time that he was with- 
out employment. Many severely disabled 
persons with little or no work experience, 
or with long periods of unemployment, are 
able to work productively. 

4. Disabled persons who are productively 
employed are often able to lead relatively 


“normal” lives. 
* ok * 


Around the Provinces 


The Vancouver Community Chest and 
Council have announced the establishment 
of a new service for the deaf. Eric 
Herbert, of the Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing, has 
been named to act as interpreter for deaf 
persons with legal, social and health prob- 
lems. From this service it is expected that 
an indication will be obtained of the num- 
ber of deaf in British Columbia. 

J. A. McAllister, 30-year-old teacher who 
was stricken with polio in 1956, recently 
was awarded.a Bachelor of Arts degree at 
the University of British Columbia. He 
holds a full-time job as a high school 
mathematics and science teacher. 

Miss Doris Clark has been appointed 
Executive Director of the Institute of Physi- 
cal Medicine and Rehabilitation at Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

G. W. Crandlemire, Provincial Co-ordina- 
tor of Rehabilitation for New Brunswick, 
has been appointed Director of the new 
Rehabilitation Division of the province’s 
Department of Health and Social Services. 


Women’s Bureau 





Women’s Occupational Information Bureau 


Toronto Business and Professional Women’s Club project for helping high school 
girls fo choose career has expanded; in co-operation with Women’s Counselling 
Workshop of Toronto, club sponsors a group project for girls in Grades 12 and 13 


Since 1952, the Toronto Business and 
Professional Women’s Club has been oper- 
ating an Occupational Information Bureau 
to help high school girls preparing to choose 
a career. 


The Bureau was originally established to 
make available a strictly advisory service 
for high school girls who had some ideas 
about what they wanted to do. The girls 
are put into touch with someone in the 
particular work they are interested in who 
can give them a clear picture of the occu- 
pation as a future career. The service is 
supplementary to the guidance programs 
provided in the schools. 

This original service is still available 
from the Bureau, but in recent years its 
work has expanded considerably. 

At the invitation of the Women’s Coun- 
selling Workshop of Toronto, the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club co-operated 
in organizing and sponsoring a group pro- 
ject aimed particularly at assisting girls in 
Grades 12 and 13 of the schools of Metro- 
politan Toronto to plan the next step in 
their careers or further education. 


Under this plan meetings are held four 
times a year in one of the buildings of the 
University of Toronto. Each session is 
devoted to a specific topic of interest to 
girls starting to plan for their future. Several 
guest speakers are invited to cover the topic 
from various aspects and to answer ques- 
tions which are invited during a discussion 
period. 

The meetings are informal; students are 
encouraged to mingle with the organizers 
and to ask questions. Last year more than 
400 students from both private and public 
secondary schools in Toronto accepted invi- 
tations to attend one or more sessions. 

The four topics to be discussed during 
this year’s sessions (1958-59) are: 

1. I should like to know more about the 
University. 

2. I should like to know more about 
women in science. 

3. I should like to know more about 
these unusual occupations: interior decorat- 
ing, photography and costume designing. 

4. I should like to know more about 


opportunities for women in the medical 
field. 
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The Occupational Information Bureau has 
had excellent support from school principals, 
guidance teachers and the University of 
Toronto. A report of its activities is sub- 
mitted each year to the Director of the 
Board of Education. 


The Women’s Counselling Workshop, co- 
sponsors of the guidance program outlined 
above, have a membership which includes 
school counsellors and guidance directors, 
school nurses and administrators, welfare 
workers, attendance officers and the Youth 
Employment Service. 


These two organizations, through their 
co-ordinated efforts, are not only helping 
young girls to make wise occupational deci- 
sions but are making it possible for adminis- 
trators of guidance in its various aspects 
to pool information and to clarify their 
thinking on the subject of occupational 
counselling for girls. 


The ILO and Women 


A revised edition of the pamphlet The 
ILO and Women published in 1958* points 
up the changing pattern in the employment 
of women throughout the world. 


The publication briefly outlines the action 
taken by the International Labour Organi- 
zation to help working women and notes 
that although the approach to the problems 
of the woman worker has undergone a 
change of emphasis, the ILO’s aim has 
remained the same: “to secure equality in 
practice for women by guarding her from 
the hazards to which she is peculiarly liable, 
by assuring that account is taken of the fact 
that she bears the greater share of respon- 
sibility for home and children, and by 
equipping her with skills and education so 
that she may enjoy the same opportunities 
as man.” 

The booklet discusses the ILO Conven- 
tions, which establish international standards 
that are almost all equally applicable to 
men and women. Some “women’s” Con- 
ventions are dealt with in greater detail. 
These are concerned with maternity protec- 
tion, night work and underground work for 
women, and equal remuneration. 





*The ILO and Women. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1958. Available from the ILO Canada 
Branch, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. (free). 
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From the Labour Gazette, January 1909 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Special article reports establishment of pension plan paying not less fhan $18 
nor more than $100 monthly. Employee contribution was 2 per cent of his wages. 
In 1908, a year of “general depression,” wages were generally stationary or lower 


The January 1909 LABOUR GAZETTE Car- 
ried a special article on a benefit association 
and pension plan for its employees in the 
United States and Canada that was estab- 
lished by the International Harvester Co. 
on September 1, 1908. The object of the 
association was “to provide its members 
with a certain income when sick, or when 
disabled by accident, and to pay to their 
families certain definite sums in case of 
death”. 

At the end of each year, if the average 
membership in the association had equalled 
half the total number of employees in the 
company’s manufacturing plants, the com- 
pany undertook to contribute $25,000 to 
the fund; and if the average membership 
had equalled 75 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees, the company’s contribu- 
tion was to be $50,000. 

The company agreed to advance tem- 
porarily what funds were needed to pay 
benefits, to guarantee the soundness of the 
fund, and to pay interest at 4 per cent on 
the average balances. 

The employee’s contribution was to be 
2 per cent of his wages, payable on the 
first and fifteenth of each month. For death 
benefit alone he was required to contribute 
10 cents for each $100 of benefit. 

The amount of benefit paid in case of 
sickness, accident, layoff or dismissal was 
not stated by the LaBour GAZETTE. The 
death benefit, however, was one year’s 
average wages when death was due to ill- 
ness, and two years’ wages when it was 
due to accident. 

“No benefits are to be allowed when dis- 
ability is due to intoxication or to fighting 
unless in self-defence against unprovoked 
assault,” the report said. 

All employees were stated to be eligible 
for pensions. After 20 years service em- 
ployees could retire voluntarily at the age 
of 65, and they were obliged to retire at 
70 “unless the pension board fixes a later 
date”. For females the voluntary and obli- 
gatory retiring ages were 50 and 60 respec- 
tively. “Persons occupying executive posi- 
tions are exempt from the maximum age 
limit,” the Labour GAZETTE reported. 

“The amount of pension is to be 1 per 
cent of the average annual pay for each 
year of active service during the 10 years 
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next preceding retirement. No pension may 
exceed $100 per month or be less than 
$18 per month,” the report explained. 

Although there was an improvement dur- 
ing the last three months of the year, 1908 
was on the whole a year of “general depres- 
sion,” according to the LABOUR GAZETTE. 
During this time movements of wages were 
conflicting, some being up and some down. 
But wages during the year were “generally 
on stationary or lower levels”. 

As an illustration of the divergent move- 
ments of wages, 25 iron moulders employed 
by the Massey-Harris Company in Brant- 
ford had their piecework scale reduced 10 
per cent in December 1908, and seven 
labourers in the same shop had their pay 
reduced from $1.75 to $1.50 a day. On the 
other hand, in Ottawa 10 labourers em- 
ployed by the City had their wages increased 
from $1.75 to $2, while three pipelayers 
also employed by the City had to take $2 
instead of $2.25 a day. 

In Nova Scotia, although collieries were 
working only about half time in most parts, 
“in the Springhill district the mines were 
very active and absorbed a considerable 
amount of labour which would otherwise 
have been out of employment owing to the 
quiet season in the lumber camps”. 

During the past year, the GAZETTE re- 
ported, the Dominion Coal Company had 
completed the installation at Glace Bay, 
N.S., of “the first central ‘rescue’ station, 
equipped with modern oxygen-breathing, 
fire-fighting apparatus, to be established on 
the North American continent. 

“The object of the Station,” the report 
continued, “is to provide the most efficient 
means known to modern science of com- 
batting fires in coal mines, and preventing 
thereby the frequent and heavy loss of life 
among employees and the destruction of 
property usually entailed in these disasters.” 

At the convention of the National Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada in Quebec 
City in September 1908, the name of the 
body was changed to the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

The membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at the time of 
its convention in Halifax in the same 
month was 40,728, compared with 32,997 
in the previous year. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Technical Meeting on Timber Industry 


Measures to reduce accidents in the timber industry recommended in resolution 
adopted by tripartite meeting attended by delegates from 23 countries, Canada 


included. 


Measures to reduce accidents in the tim- 
ber industry were recommended in a resolu- 
tion adopted by an ILO Tripartite Technical 
Meeting on the Timber Industry, held in 
Geneva December 8 to 19. 


Twenty-three countries mainly interested 
in the timber industry, including Canada, 
sent national delegations to the meeting. 
Total attendance was 172, which included 
delegates and advisers, representatives of 
the ILO Governing Body, observers from 
states members, representatives of inter- 
governmental organizations and observers 
from other organizations. 


The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates—D. S. Tysoe, 
Industrial Relations Branch, Department of 
Labour, Vancouver (head of delegation ) ; 
and L. A. Aitken, Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of La- 
bour. 

Employer Delegates—John Billings, For- 
est Industrial Relations Limited, Vancouver; 
and J. W. McNutt, Wm. Milne & Sons 
Ltd., North Bay, Ont. 

Worker Delegates—Joseph Morris, Vice- 
President, Canadian Labour Congress, and 
President, District No. 1, International 
Woodworkers of America, Vancouver; and 
F. X. Légaré, President, Catholic Federa- 
tion of Wood Workers of Canada, Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. 

The chairman of the meeting was Patrick 
Shaw, Ambassador of the Commonwealth 
of Australia to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and his country’s representative 
on the ILO Governing Body. 

The countries represented were: Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Finland, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Honduras, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Panama, 
Philippines, Sweden, Switzerland, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia. 


Stress mobilization of efforts of employers, workers, governments 


Safety of Workers 


The resolution on accident prevention 
stressed that an improvement needed “the 
mobilization of the joint efforts of em- 
ployers, workers and governments”. 

Every effort should be made to increase 
safety, bearing in mind that the safety of 
workers took precedence over production 
interests and that the urgency of any indus- 
trial operation must never result in the 
neglecting of safety measures. 

The duty and responsibility for organiz- 
ing safety were primarily those of em- 
ployers. Particular attention should be 
given to vocational training of timber 
workers. 

Referring to the ILO fellowship program 
for forestry personnel, and to the holding of 
international training courses, the meeting 
expressed the opinion “that these should be 
maintained and developed on a world-wide 
basis in co-operation with the technical 
assistance program of other international 
organizations”. 

It was important that workers be pro- 
perly fed because of the physical efforts 
required and because fatigue affected safety. 
Establishment of model menus was sug- 
gested as a means of ensuring that meals 
provided “correspond to a certain amount 
of calories and that they meet the require- 
ments of a balanced diet”. 


Conditions of Employment 

In a memorandum on conditions of em- 
ployment in the timber industry, the meet- 
ing expressed the view that such conditions 
as wages, hours of work, provisions relating 
to overtime, holidays with pay and the 
protection of wages should stand compari- 
son with those applying to other workers 
of like skill and responsibility and who 
require a similar physical effort. 

The memorandum added that in ascer- 
taining minimum standards of living account 
should be taken of such essential family 
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needs of the workers as food and its nutri- 
tive value, housing, clothing, medical care 
and education. 

Where work is temporarily interrupted 
by unsuitable weather, it was desirable that 
the worker who reports for work should be 
given reasonable compensation for the time 
lost, except where rate-fixing methods 
already provide for this circumstance. 


The meeting also expressed the view that 
where payment was made on the basis of 
fixed rates per unit produced, care should 
be taken that piece rates properly reflected 
the physical characteristics of the logging 
area, the physical effort required, and the 
skill, responsibility and hardships involved. 


Systems of payment by results should be 
simple and as easy to understand as pos- 
sible. They should provide no incentive to 
work in a manner prejudicial to safety. 

Regarding conditions in logging camps, 
the meeting stated in a memorandum that 
standards of accommodation, feeding, 
health and welfare should provide workers 
with normal requirements in decency and 
reasonable comfort. 


Recreational and cultural facilities in 
isolated logging camps were important. 


The ILO Governing Body was invited to 
request the Director-General to study and 
disseminate information on the food require- 
ments of workers engaged in strenuous 
physical work in various climates. 


Labour-Management Relations 

A memorandum on labour-management 
relations in the timber industry stated 
that the establishment and promotion of 
good labour-management relations were “of 
fundamental importance and should be a 
constant and persistent objective of both 
employers and workers, and of their organi- 
zations”. 

Efforts should be made to ensure greater 
stability of employment; “this could usefully 
contribute to the development of sound 
labour-management relations.” 


Free and independent trade unions were 
an essential prerequisite to the full develop- 
ment of these relations and could thus 
contribute to the maintenance of industrial 
peace. 

The memorandum then stated that free 
collective bargaining to determine terms 
and conditions of employment was the effec- 
tive means of ensuring the parallel develop- 
ment of economic and social progress, and 
the reconciliation and promotion of the 
interests of the employers and workers. 


The view was also expressed that the 
attention of governments should be drawn 
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to the ILO’s Technical Assistance Program 
in the fields of labour-management rela- 
tions. 

The meeting then invited the ILO Gov- 
erning Body to give special attention to the 
desirability of encouraging ILO programs 
of research, publication, training and tech- 
nical assistance so that the ILO might help 
resolve the labour problems of the timber 
industry. 


ILO Survey of Timber Industry 


The meeting had before it a review of 
labour conditions in the timber industry 
prepared by the International Labour Office. 
It was the first extensive and systematic 
review ever available. 


The survey was divided into four parts: 
a background report, accident prevention, 
conditions of work and workers’ welfare in 
logging camps, and labour-management 
relations. 


The report on accident prevention finds 
that in practically all countries where 
numerical data are available, accident fre- 
quency rates in the timber industry are 
among the very highest. 


A large proportion of accidents is caused 
by a lack of knowledge of the work and 
fatigue, says the report, which recalls that 
timber harvesting requires an energy con- 
sumption of 5,000 to 6,000 calories a day. 
This compares with 3,000 to 4,000 for a 
factory worker and less than 3,000 for a 
desk worker. 


“Vocational training can help to find the 
working techniques which permit a reduced 
use of muscular power.” 


Because of the drain on the energy of 
these workers, special attention must be paid 
to their dietary habits. 


At the same time, the participation of 
employers, foremen and workers in accident 
prevention is essential for successfully pro- 
moting safety. 


Mechanization taking place in logging is 
giving good results from the safety view- 
point. The replacement of hand saws in 
felling, which used to be the most strenuous 
operation, reduces fatigue, thus contributing 
to improved safety. 


“On the one hand,” says the report, 
“it is desirable to aim at reducing the 
seasonal nature of the work and at creating 
employment conditions based on a _ long- 
term contract. On the other hand, some 
measures of a short-term nature are 
desirable to alleviate the consequences of 
instability of employment.” 


The report on conditions of work says 
that “a determining factor in the life of 


the lumberman is the relative isolation of 
the work sites. It has always been a prob- 
lem how to reconcile the workers’ temporary 
home in the forest with an adequate 
standard of comfort and hygiene—a prob- 
lem to which satisfactory solutions have 
been achieved only in quite recent times 
in some highly developed countries.” 
Regarding labour-management relations 
in the timber industry, the report points 


to the many small undertakings which make 
up the industry in many countries. This 
structural feature, it says, is one of the 
difficulties in fostering good relations. An 
additional hampering factor, especially in 
the industrially less developed countries, is 
the weakness of the trade union movement. 

In conclusion, the report says that there 
is a great need for education in the field 
of labour-management relations. 





Meeting of Teaching Experts 


Experts from 18 countries, including Canada, warn that continuance of stop-gap 
measures fo meet serious teacher shortage will lead to devaluation of education 


Teaching experts from 18 _ countries 
warned at the end of a two-week session 
convened by the International Labour 
Organization that a continuance of stop-gap 
measures to meet the serious shortage of 
teachers “must lead to a devaluation of 
education as a whole”. Canada was among 
the countries represented. 


“Faced with the enormous demand for 
teachers, many countries seem to be more 
concerned with numbers than quality,” the 
experts noted in their conclusions on social 
and economic problems affecting teachers. 
“There is the danger that measures taken 
as temporary expedients may become per- 
manent features of the education system.” 

Sir Ronald Gould, British expert and 
Chairman of the World Conference of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
was elected chairman of the session. Ahmed 
Abdesselem, Director of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure of Tunis, was elected vice- 
chairman. 


Dra Hy ne Gampbell, .President.. of , the 
Canadian Education Association, repre- 
sented Canada. 

The experts studied the principles under- 
lying the determination of salaries and pen- 
sions for teachers. The conclusions reached 
are to guide action at the national level 
and to assist the ILO in its work. Recom- 
mendations that the ILO intensify its activi- 
ties in the field of education were made 
by the experts in their final report. 

The experts said that, in the last analysis, 
the effectiveness of any education system 
depended “on the personal and professional 
qualities of teachers individually and collec- 
tively. The social and economic status of the 
teacher, his training, recruitment, conditions 
of work and professional relationships are 
therefore matters of vital importance both 
for national communities and for society as 
a whole.” 


Teacher training programs should not 
differ in standard whether the teacher in- 
tends to work in rural or urban areas 
because of the “fundamental right of all 
children and adolescents to a full education 
wherever their homes may be”. 

Teachers should be free to exercise their 
civic rights and should not suffer from any 
discrimination based on considerations ex- 
traneous to the exercise of their profession. 

The experts also urged stability of em- 
ployment and security of tenure for the 
teaching profession. “Reasonable prospects 
of advancement and promotion constitute 
an important incentive to those within the 
profession and an inducement to others to 
enter itz 

The experts said in their conclusions on 
salaries that the shortage of teachers was 
“largely due to the fact that present salaries 
are not sufficiently attractive”. The shortage 
seemed likely to persist in spite of efforts 
by authorities in many countries. “Even 
when the economic status of teaching is 
moderately good, it may not be good 
enough to ensure an adequate supply of 
recruits of the quality needed.” 

The salaries offered should “compare 
sufficiently favourably with those paid in 
other professions requiring equivalent or 
similar training and ability to be capable 
of attracting not only enough teachers, but 
enough good teachers”. 

The principle of equal remuneration for 
men and women teachers “is still far from 
being universally accepted,” the experts 
found. “This discrimination, and discrimin- 
ation on racial and religious grounds, should 
be abandoned.” 

It was desirable that representative organ- 
izations of the teaching profession be con- 
sulted in the determination of salaries. “The 
solution already successfully adopted in 
some countries is the use of joint negotiat- 
ing machinery.” 

(Continued on page 63) 
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TEANWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Canada’s atomic energy program is today 
concerned primarily with the development 
of peaceful uses for nuclear power—and 
enlightened union-management relations at 
the Chalk River Project of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited are making a sizeable 
contribution towards solving some of the 
prcblems facing the most complex assign- 
ment ever undertaken in this country. 


Both unions and management responded 
to the challenge early in the company’s 
history by establishing a “two-way street” 
of joint consultation. The need was obvious. 
The 2,300 scientific, technical, skilled and 
operational employees at the site know that 
what is being done at Chalk River requires 
a maximum of harmony and efficiency in 
order that the progress of research and 
development will not be impeded. 

Twelve unions are represented on the 
project—nine international, and three Cana- 
dian Labour Congress-chartered locals. La- 
bour recognized from the beginning that 
one voice could achieve unity and eliminate 
a good deal of confusion, so the 10 unions 
representing hourly-paid employees formed 
an administrative organization known as the 
Atomic Energy Allied Council (AFL-CIO), 
whose purpose it is to administer the union’s 
agreement with the company. 

Joint consultation is handled by the 
Management-Allied Council Committee, 
which meets monthly. Membership consists 
of one labour representative from each of 
the unions, one from the Allied Council, 
and an equal number from management. 

The committee’s general function is to 
consider such matters as elimination of 
waste in construction and production; con- 
servation of materials; promotion of educa- 
tion and training in the plant; safeguarding 
of health; prevention of hazards to life 
and property; betterment of employment 
conditions; and employee welfare. 

One highly effective phase of the com- 
mittee’s operation at Chalk River is the 
agenda meeting. These are held about a 
week in advance of the regular monthly 
meetings of the Management-Allied Council 
Committee. They consist of an informal 
contact between one management and one 
union representative, each of whom briefs 
the other on the subjects his group will 
introduce when the committee convenes. 
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The agenda is then printed and circulated. 
In this way each side is provided with an 
opportunity to do any necessary research 
on a particular matter, assemble a few ideas, 
and promote group agreement on the topics 
to be tabled at the main meeting. When the 
committee does assemble, no deviation from 
the agenda is permitted. 

One further refinement in good union- 
management communications is the posting 
of minutes of union-management meetings 
on bulletin boards in buildings throughout 
the project. Spokesmen for both sides believe 
that, by keeping personnel informed on all 
such matters, this feature alone is making a 
substantial contribution to the maintenance 
of high morale in every section of the Chalk 
River operation. Management has also 
granted approval for the posting of minutes 
recorded at the various union meetings. 

“We have established a sound relation- 
ship with management here,” reports Al 
Dawson, President of the Allied Council. 
“Td say co-operation is above average. 
Problems we put before management are 
given every consideration and we are able 
to adjust a number of difficulties that arise, 
because of our close co-operation. 

“We feel a sense of accomplishment, 
brought about by honesty, sincerity, and 
mutual understanding, which are tremend- 
ous factors in maintaining industrial peace, 
so essential for our progress.” 

G. P. Maxwell, Employee Relations Offi- 
cer for AECL, who serves as secretary of 
the Management-Allied Council Committee, 
states: “We think that we have effective 
two-way communications between company 
and unions, and, as a result, an unusually 
good relationship. A fair number of griev- 
ances are averted by discussing potentially 
troublesome matters at the committee meet- 
ings, before specific problems arise. In many 
cases mutually satisfactory solutions are 
found. In others, where the basic views 
of the two sides are very different, each 
comes out of the discussion with a better 
understanding of the other’s point of view.” 

* * * 


The 650 employees of Burns and Com- 
pany (Eastern) Limited are the winners 
of the 1957 Safety Council Shield, awarded 
annually by the Ontario Meat Packers 
Safety Council. 














Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encountered and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
ae in the form of booklets, posters and 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during November. During the 
month the Board received 11 applications 
for certification, two requests under Section 
61(2) of the Act for review of earlier 
decisions, and allowed the withdrawal of 
three applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, on behalf of a unit of marine 
engineers employed by Alaska Cruise Lines 
Ltd. aboard the SS Yukon Star and SS Gla- 
cier Queen (Investigating Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie) (see applications withdrawn, below). 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
personnel employed by Nordair Ltd., Rober- 
val, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 

3, National Harbours Board Staff Em- 
ployees’ Association on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
at Saint John, N.B. (Investigating Officers: 
H. R. Pettigrove and D. T. Cochrane) (see 
applications withdrawn, below). 


4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local No. 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics’ 
helpers and labourers employed by Cham- 
pion Freight Lines, Limited, operating in 
and out of Leamington, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 


5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
air compressor operators employed by 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


6. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, on behalf of a unit of loco- 
motive engineers employed by the Quebec 
Central Railway Company (Investigating 
Officer: C. FE. Poirier). 


Labour Relations Board 


7. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of mail pickup and 
delivery drivers and helpers employed by 
H. W. Bacon Ltd., Toronto, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

8. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of grain elevator em- 
ployees employed by the National Harbours 
Board at Prescott, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 

9. Corporation of Port Weller-Sarnia 
Marine Pilots, on behalf of a unit of Great 
Lakes pilots employed by The Shipping 
Federation of Canada (Investigating Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRS, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Radio-Iberville Limitée (CHRS), St. 
Jean, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 

11. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of Con- 
solidated Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 


1. Canadian Wire Service Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent. The request seeks to add addi- 
tional classifications to the scope of the 
units in two certificates issued previously 
(l.G? 1952; p. 22..and 1G oo See 
1020). 













This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation, applicant, Pan American World 
Airways, Inc., Gander, Nfid., respondent, 
and the Allied Aviation Service Company 
of Newfoundland, Limited, Gander, Nfid., 
respondent. The request seeks to replace 
the name of Pan American World Airways, 
Inc., with the name of the Allied Aviation 
Service Company of Newfoundland, Lim- 
ited, in the certificate issued previously 
(L.G. 1952, p. 170). The request stated 
that the Allied Aviation Service Company 
of Newfoundland is now the employer of 
the employees covered by the certificate. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Canadian Arsenals Lim- 
ited (Small Arms Division, Long Branch, 
Ont.) respondent (L.G:, “Dec. 1958.ap) 
1399). 

2. National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc., District Council 
No. 4, applicant, and Alaska Cruise Lines 
Ltd., respondent (see applications received, 
above). 

3. National Harbours Board Staff Em- 
ployees’ Association, applicant, and National 
Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., respon- 
dent (see applications received, above). 


Fete Ph Ne Poe Te a a ee ge 
Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour throush 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (CLC) 


and 


New York Central Railroad Company (Northern District) 


and 


The Railroad Yardmasters of North America, Inc. 


The Board consisted of C. R. Smith, COs 
Chairman, and A. H. Balch, A. pO rills, 
A. R. Mosher and A. C. Ross, members. 


The Judgment of the majority of the 
Board was delivered by the Chairman. 

This is an application for certification 
made by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (CLC) to be certified as bargain- 
ing agent for a unit of employees of the 
Respondent, New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District). The applica- 
tion affects the Canada Southern Division 
of the respondent company and the pro- 
posed unit is described in the application 
as follows: 

All yardmasters employed on the Canada 
Division of the New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District), or at Windsor, 
St. Thomas, Welland, Fort Erie, and Niagara 
Falls, Ontario. 

The application came before the Board 
at its hearing on Thursday, October 2, 1958. 
The respondent company contended that 
the Board should not entertain the applica- 
tion, advancing two points in support of 
its contention: 


1. The application was premature in 
that on the date of the application there 
was in existence an agreement affecting 
these employees made between the company 
and the intervener, which had not been in 
force 10 months. 


2. Yardmasters are not employees within 
the meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Dealing with these contentions in turn: 


1. A pre-existing agreement: 

It appears from the evidence that an 
agreement was signed between the respond- 
ent company and the intervener which was 
effective on April 1, 1944 and which was 
to continue in effect until after 30 days 
written notice containing proposed changes 
had been given by either party. 

On August 10, 1956, the respondent gave 
notice in accordance with the agreement. 
Between that date and April 9, 1958, 
lengthy negotiations were carried on be- 
tween the parties and on the latter date iL 
appears that terms of settlement had been 
agreed upon. As a result of this settlement 


an agreement in writing was prepared which 
was signed during the month of June, 1958. 


From the evidence it appears that the 
agreement was signed by authorized repre- 
sentatives of the intervener on the 16th day 
of June. Following that date it was signed 
by general managers for the several divi- 
sions of the company, the first company 
signature being affixed on the 23rd day of 
June, and the last on the 26th day of June. 
The last officer of the company to sign was 
the general manager of the Northern Dis- 
trict, which includes the Canada Southern 
Division, and it is noted that he signed 
two days after the date of the application 
which is before the Board, viz., June 24, 
1958. The agreement states on its face 
that it was “signed at New York, N.Y., 
this 26th day of June, 1958.” The last 
paragraph of the agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

This agreement shall be effective as of July 
1, 1958, superseding previous agreements. 

Counsel for the respondent contended 
that all points of difference between the 
respondent and the intervener had been 
resolved on April 9, 1958, and that an 
agreement had been reached between them 
on that date. It was clear, however, that 
he relied upon the written document, bear- 
ing date the 26th of June, 1958, as the 
agreement between the respondent and the 
intervener. He argued that this agreement 
was in force and effective between the par- 
ties prior to the date of the application, 
June 24. 


In the view of the Board this contention 
fails on two grounds: 

(i) From the evidence each Divisional Man- 
ager of the railroad company signed in respect 
of his own division. The only interpretation 
the Board can put upon this procedure is that 
the agreement would not become effective at 
all until signed by all Divisional Managers, Or, 
alternatively, that it would not become efiec- 
tive in respect of a division until it had been 
signed by the Manager of that Division. The 
Manager of the division with which this appli- 
cation is concerned did not sign it until June 
26th, two days after the application before 
the Board. On this basis the agreement was 
not in force between the parties at the time 
of the application for certification. 
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(ii) By its terms the agreement was not to 
become effective until the 1st of July, 1958. 
Therefore, although it had been signed and 
had become a binding contract, it had no oper- 
ative effect until the ist of July, one week 
subsequent to the application before the Board. 

Counsel for the company had contended 
that the agreement was in force from the 
time when it became binding upon the par- 
ties, although not operative until July 1. He 
argued that there is a distinction between 
an agreement being in force as referred to 
in Section 7 of the Act, and an agreement 
being in operation as referred to in Section 
20 (1) of the Act. The Board, however, is 
of the opinion that the language of the 
Act should not be so interpreted. On this 
interpretation an agreement might be signed, 
to become effective at some distant date in 
the future. It could be signed before the 
expiration of 10 months of the term of an 
existing collective agreement, to become 
effective on the expiration of that agree- 
ment. By this device an application for 
certification by another union might be 
continually precluded, a situation which, in 
the opinion of the Board, cannot have been 
intended by Parliament. The Board considers 
that for the purposes of Section 7 of the 
Act, which sets out the circumstances under 
which an application for certification may 
be made, an agreement is intended to be 
in force from the date when it becomes 
effective. In this case that date is July 1, 
1958. 

2. Yardmasters are not employees within 
the meaning of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act: 


A good deal of evidence was submitted 
with respect to the duties and the functions 
of yardmasters and general yardmasters. 
From this evidence the Board was satisfied 
that general yardmasters fall within the 
category of management personnel, rather 
than that of employees. With respect to 
yardmasters, however, the evidence and the 
argument supporting it were not convincing 
to the majority of the Board. The evidence 
indicates that a yardmaster has authority 
to control and direct the movement of cars, 
engines and trains within the yard over 
which he has jurisdiction. He has employees 
working under him, varying with the size 
of the operation, comprised chiefly of switch 
crews, but including also yard clerks and 
cleaners. On the other hand the evidence 
in this case indicates that the normal or 
usual position of the yardmaster is that he 
acts under the supervision of a general 
yardmaster. This does not apply at Wel- 
land, where the yard operation is small, 
only one trick or shift being worked, and 
where there is no general yardmaster. The 
general yardmaster at each of the other 
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locations is, in turn, under the general 
supervision of the superintendent of trans- 
portation, and also acts under directions of 
a train dispatcher or chief train dispatcher. 
On these facts the majority of the Board 
consider that the yardmasters’ relation to 
management is not such as to remove them 
from the category of employees, within the 
meaning of the Act. 

It may be noted that in labour relations 
the respondent company has not, over a 
period of many years, dealt with yard- 
masters on the basis that they belong to 
management. It has negotiated and con- 
cluded agreements with unions on behalf of 
yardmasters in respect of wages and work- 
ing conditions. These agreements appear 
to have been negotiated in the same fashion 
as agreements between the company and 
other groups of its employees. The latest 
instance of such an agreement is the one 
referred to above, bearing date the 26th 
day of June, 1958, and there is no indica- 
tion that the company has any desire to 
depart from its practice in this respect. 
Declaring yardmasters to be outside the 
category of employees would appear to 
have no effect upon the existing relations 
between the company and the intervener. 
It would, however, have the effect of pre- 
cluding the yardmasters from using the 
machinery of the Act for the purpose of 
changing their bargaining agent. 

For the foregoing reasons the Board 
reached the conclusion that the agreement 
dated 26th day of June, 1958, was not a 
bar to the application before it, and that 
the yardmasters affected were employees 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. It 
further decided that the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit should consist of employees 
of the company employed on its Canada 
Southern Division, engaged as yardmaster, 
regular relief yardmaster and unassigned or 
spare yardmaster, when working as yard- 
master, excluding the transportation superin- 
tendent and general yardmasters. In order 
to ascertain the wishes of those in the 
bargaining unit, a vote was ordered to be 
taken with the names of the applicant and 
the intervener on the ballot, with the pro- 
vision that, in order to be eligible to vote, 
unassigned or spare yardmasters must have 
served as yardmasters a preponderance of 
their working time during the year preced- 
ing the date of the application. 

The vote was taken on the 25th 926th 
and 27th days of November, 1958, when 
the applicant received the favourable vote 
of a majority of the members of the bar- 
gaining unit. 


The Board therefore has ordered certifica- 
tion of the applicant. 
(Sgd.) C. Rhodes Smith, 
Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
Raymond Fieberkorn, Esq. 
W. T. Naylor, Esq. 
for the Applicant 
Vincent Price, Esq., Q.C. 
K. D. Finlayson, Esq. 
F. L. Wyckoff, Esq. 
EJ. schiicker, Esq. 
fee) anno, Esq. 
J. G. Newman, Esq. 
for the Respondent 
C. M. Donnelly, Esq. 
for the Intervener 
Dated at Ottawa, December 3, 1958. 


Dissenting Opinion 


I dissent from the decision of the Board 
and from its written Reasons for Judgment 
for two reasons. 

First, in my opinion, yardmasters are 
clearly a supervisory class exercising man- 
agement functions, and are not employees 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Second, the decision of the majority of 
the Board is at variance with the Board’s 
practice, as established on two previous 
occasions. In 1945 the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) certified the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen in 
respect of supervisors and assistant yard- 
masters employed by the National Harbours 
Board at Montreal, but excluded yard- 
masters and the supervisor of crews. In 


1948 the Canada Labour Relations Board 
rejected an application made by _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of yardmasters employed by the 
National Harbours Board at Montreal for 
the reason that they were not considered 
to be employees within the meaning of 
the Act. 

As stated above it is my opinion, based 
on many years of railway experience both 
as an operating officer and as one having 
particularly to do with employer-employee 
relations, that yardmasters are clearly of 
the supervisory class. I feel strongly that 
yardmasters, whether they are working 
under a general yardmaster or without such 
supervision, are not properly employees 
within the meaning of the Act. 

As I have maintained, the fact that rail- 
ways over a period of years have concluded 
agreements with unions in respect of the 
wages and working conditions of yard- 
masters is not in itself a pertinent factor. 
The negotiations leading to such agreements 
have not been brought into the jurisdiction 
of the Board, and, in fact, many of them 
took place before the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act or the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations became 
effective. This has also taken place in 
respect of other classifications of employees, 
such as certain agents, whose duties are 
obviously supervisory, but it does not follow 
that such supervisory personnel should be 
included in an appropriate bargaining unit 
as being employees within the meaning of 
the Act. 

(Sgd.) A. J. Hills, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 3, 1958. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of La- 
bour appointed conciliation officers to deal 
with the following disputes: 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


2. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


3. Radio-Nord Inc., Quebec, and Na- 
tional Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Trépanier ). 

4. G. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and General Drivers Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 
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6. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Halifax, Saint John, Three Rivers, Mont- 
real and Quebec) (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and H. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., and Quirke Lake-Can-Met 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Windsor, and Division 1415, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

10. Quebec Television (Canada) Lim- 
ited and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette). 

11. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: sG-R- Currie); 

12. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Smith Transport Limited and Kings- 
way Transport Limited (Trucking Associa- 
tion of Quebec Inc.) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier ) 
(EG,, Oct. .1958,.p, 1141). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Com- 
pany, Port Hope, and United Mine Work- 
ers of America, District 50, Region 77, 
Local 1373 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough) (L.G., Aug. 1958, p. 882). 

3. United Grain Growers Limited, Paci- 
fic Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Burrard Terminals Limited, and Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and Grain 
Growers Union, Local 333, International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and _ Distillery Workers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie) (L.G., April 1958, p. 391). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa and Toronto terminals, and Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
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ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1141). 

2. Canadian National Railways (MV 
Bluenose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in October to deal 
with a dispute between Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
Conciliation Officer appointed previously) 
and was fully constituted in November 
with the appointment of Norman N. Gen- 
ser, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Genser was appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Paul S. Smith, QC, Montreal, 
and the Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Setilements Following Board Procedure 


1. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1405). 

2. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District, (L.G., Sept. 1958; p. 1982). 

3. Canadian National Railways, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton, and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway, Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc. (non-operating employees) 
and the Joint Negotiating Committee repre- 
senting a number of railway labour organi- 
zations (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). 

4. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 982). 


Settlement affer Strike following Board 
Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1400). Work stoppage occurred October 
31; employees returned to work November 
11 and settlement was reached November 
12 following further negotiations. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Nine Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in four 
cases heard September 9 and five cases 
heard October 14. 


The first case involved a claim by the 
union for road switcher rates for train 
crews manning a mixed train service on a 
certain stretch of line. It had previously 
been heard April 8 and referred back to 
the parties for further negotiation, which 
had proved fruitless. The second case con- 
cerned the disciplining of two firemen; the 
third, the dismissal of three firemen in con- 
sequence of charges made against them; 
and the fourth, the disciplining of a fireman. 
The fifth case related to the claim of a tele- 
graph operator for payment of overtime; 
the sixth case involved a claim for extra 
payment for snow-plow service for engi- 
neers on a certain run; and the seventh the 
claim of a regular train crew for payment 
for a certain run, which, they contended, 
had been irregularly given to a spare crew. 
The eighth case concerned the method of 
payment of crews operating a way freight 
assignment, in which road switcher rates 
were claimed; and the ninth case related to 
a conductor’s claim for extra pay for time 
required to make out reports after arrival 
at the station. 


In the second, third, fifth, sixth, eighth 
and ninth cases the contention of the em- 
ployees was sustained. In the first case the 
employees’ contention was not sustained, 
but an understanding in their favour was 
included in the Board’s decision. In the 
fourth case the contention of the employees 
was partly sustained, and in the seventh 
case it was not sustained. 


Case No. 703—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen concerning a claim by the 
union that road switcher rates should be 
paid to train crews assigned to mixed trains 
that operate on turn-around basis within a 
radius of 30 miles. 


A dispute over rates was first heard by 
the Board in April (L.G., June, p. 641), 
when it was referred back to the parties 
with a recommendation that they should 
try to decide between themselves how the 
rule on road switcher service should apply. 

Since the parties had been unable to reach 
agreement, the Board decided that the 
claim of the employees was not sustained, 
on the understanding that the two assign- 
ments concerned in the dispute do not 


set out or lift cars en route between 
Trois Riviéres and Shawinigan and between 
Shawinigan and Grand’Mére. The work at 
Shawinigan was to be confined to setting 
out or lifting cars. 


Case No. 704—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning the 
assessment of demerit marks against two 
firemen, and the claim of one of them for 
pay for time lost while held out of service. 

Since April 1956, the CPR had made a 
practice of handling express merchandise 
cars from Regina to Moose Jaw on the 
head end of westward freight trains. On 
arrival at Moose Jaw, the road locomotive 
was stopped at a point opposite the express 
shed, and was cut off to permit the yard 
engine to switch off the express cars. The 
road locomotive was then placed back on 
the train, and the train yarded. 

The delay in yarding the train as a 
result of this practice, the company asserted, 
averaged about seven minutes. 

In December 1957, independently and on 
different occasions, two firemen advised the 
engineer that if the train was stopped for 
switching off the express cars they would 
book rest at that point. Both times the 
train continued to the yard and the express 
cars had to be taken back to the express 
shed. 

Both firemen were disciplined for “refusal 
to obey instructions”. 

The Brotherhood charged this discipline— 
30 demerit marks—was improper. It was 
of the opinion that instructions such as the 
firemen declined to follow were “for the 
purpose of imposing working conditions 
that have not been negotiated”. 

The employees’ contention was sustained. 


Case No. 705—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (East- 
ern Region) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, ex parte, 
concerning the dismissal of three firemen 
on charges of handling intoxicants. 

Three firemen were dismissed from serv- 
ice after the company had investigated 
reports that they were involved in the 
handling of intoxicants in violation of the 
rules of the railway. 

The company contended that its investi- 
gation and supporting evidence indicated 
that intoxicants had been handled and con- 
sumed. 
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The Brotherhood contended that the 
company had not produced any clear evi- 
aence that there had been any violation of 
the rule in question, that the company’s 
position was supported only by unreliable 
hearsay and circumstantial evidence, and 
that the investigation had not been con- 
ducted in the manner outlined in the 
current contract. The employees should 
therefore be reinstated, with payment for 
time lost, it declared. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 706—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Pacific 
Region) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers concerning the claim of an en- 
gineman for payment for time lost while 
held out of service, and for removal of 
demerit marks assessed against him for 
failing to carry out instructions. 


During October 1957 employees of Im- 
perial Oil Co., at Ioco, B.C., were on strike. 
The strikers had placed pickets at or about 
the refinery at Ioco as well as at other 
Imperial Oil Co. operations where em- 
ployees were not on strike, including that 
company’s marketing division plant in Van- 
couver. The CPR served the plant in ques- 
tion as a common carrier. 


On October 16 the engineman had refused 
to take part in switching duty at the plant 
after being instructed to do so, on the 
ground that there were pickets there. 

The union contended that the engineman 
had been wrongfully suspended, and that 
he should be paid for time lost and the 
demerit marks should be removed from his 
record, inasmuch as a form of service was 
being demanded of him which was not a 
working condition covered by the agree- 
ment. 

The Board stated that the question of 
whether or not employees are required, 
either legally or under their contract rules, 
to cross picket lines was beyond its juris- 
diction. 

It decided that the demerit marks should 
be removed from the engineer’s record. 


Case No. 707—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers concerning the claim of a telegraph 
operator for payment at overtime rate for 
time worked on a sixth successive day. 

A telegraph operator had been assigned 
a work week of Monday through Friday, 
with Saturday and Sunday as rest days. 
He was then notified that his work week 
would be changed to one of Tuesday 
through Saturday, with Sunday and Mon- 
day as rest days. 
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In making the change to the new work 
week the operator was required to work 
on Saturday, and he thus worked six con- 
secutive days. The union contended that 
he was entitled under the agreement to be 
paid the overtime rate of time and a half 
for the sixth day. 

In declining the claim the company con- 
tended that, days of service having been 
changed in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement, the work on Saturday must 
be considered as having been performed on 
the fifth day of the new work week so 
established, and that payment for time so 
worked had been properly made at the pro 
rata rate. 

The contention of the employee was sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 708—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Central Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, ex parte, concerning the appli- 
cation of the rule in the current schedule 
that regulates snow plow service. 

Four engine crews submitted claims for 
payment for 100 miles, in addition to 
mileage for the trip, after being required to 
handle freight cars on the return trip from 
a snow-plowing assignment. 

It came out at the hearing, however, 
that the union did not wish to press any of 
the claims for extra mileage, but that it 
did want a ruling that the disputed article in 
the agreement, covering snow-plow service, 
did not allow the company to require an 
engineer in snow plow service to switch 
out a train, and handle it before his return 
to his home terminal or before the com- 
pletion of the trip for which he was 
called. 

The rule in dispute states: 

Engineers coming in from snow plow trip 
will not be required to do any switching at 
terminals, except to put their own train away 
if no yard locomotive is immediately available. 
At points en route engineers will not do any 
switching, except when necessary to move cars 
in order to plow out as«track or tracks. 

The union contended that the service that 
had been required in the trips for which the 
claims were made was not in accordance 
with this article, which precluded the right 
of management to require an engineer to 
combine snow plow service with other 
classes of service. 

The company contended that the rule 
prohibited switching in specified circum- 
stances, and that in none of the claims 
under consideration had the conditions of 
the article been violated. The claims, the 
company argued, amounted to asking for 
the insertion of a new rule. It stated that 
there was nothing new in the practice of 


combining snow plow operations with other 
types of service in certain circumstances, 
but that the claims of the Brotherhood in 
these cases were a “unique development”. 

It gave examples from other divisions of 
crews’ being used on both wayfreight and 
snow plow service, wayfreight work being 
discontinued when the plow is in use and 
resumed when the plow is being handled 
dead. 

The company then cited an article in the 
current agreement that specifies the rate to 
be paid when more than one class of road 
service is performed in a day or trip. “This 
rule clearly establishes the company’s right 
to use engineers in more than one class of 
road service in a day or trip,” it argued. 


It also quoted another clause of the 
article cited by the employees that sets out 
the conditions under which locomotives 
handling a plow will not be required to 
handle a train. This clause, it contended, 
indicated that only when the plow was in 
use was the locomotive prevented from 
handling a train. These conditions did not 
obtain in any of the claims involved in the 
dispute, it pointed out. 

When a snow plow is handled dead, it 
becomes a freight car, the company stated. 


The Board sustained the Brotherhood’s 
contention. 


Case No. 709—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen concerning the claim of 
a regular train crew for pay for 100 miles 
when a spare crew was used in their place 
during a period for which they had booked 
rest. 


A crew regularly assigned to a run 
returned one day at 6.35 p.m. and booked 
rest until 4.00 a.m. the following day. The 
next day the assignment was ordered for 
4.00 a.m. and a spare crew was called 
because the regular crew were on rest. 


The Brotherhood contended that the 
regular departure time for the run was 
6.30 a.m. and that the regualr crew had 
suffered monetary loss and were deprived 
of working their regular assignment because 
the starting time was advanced to 4.00 a.m. 


The company explained that it was in 
response to a request from a customer that 
the time of the train’s departure had been 
changed. Since the regular crew were rest- 
ing at the earlier hour, as they had been 
entitled to do under the agreement, a spare 
crew had been ordered in their place. 

The company contended that if employees 
wish to invoke the rest rule they are not 
entitled to pay while at rest. 


The Board recommended that the parties 
confer to clear up misunderstandings over 
the procedure to be followed when condi- 
tions arise that make it necessary to change 
the starting time of regular assignments. 
It ruled that the claim of the employees for 
payment for 100 miles in this case was 
not supported by schedule rules. 

Case No. 710—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen regarding the method 
of payment of crews operating a wayfreight 
assignment. 

A crew regularly operating a wayfreight 
assignment “as required” claimed payment 
on a continuous time basis at road switcher 
rates when they were required, on October 
5, 1957, to make two trips on the same day. 
The company declined the claim and 
allowed payment on a continuous time basis 
at wayfreight rates. 

The Brotherhood then resubmitted the 
claim for payment at road switcher rates, 
contending that the assignment came under 
the specifications of the article in the agree- 
ment dealing with road switcher service. 
This contention the company denied. 

After further correspondence and a 
further denial of the claim, the assignment 
was abolished and has since operated as 
unassigned service with crews from the 
freight pool. Just before the assignment 
was abolished, the union had refused the 
company’s final offer to pay road switcher 
rates on days when the assignment operated 
within a 30-mile radius of the starting 
point, but only from February 1, 1958. 
After the abolition of the assignment, the 
Brotherhood offered to accept the previously 
proposed settlement if the abolition order 
was cancelled; the company refused. 

“The company is operating this assign- 
ment with pool crews, although there has 
been no change whatsoever in the opera- 
tion,” the Brotherhood asserted, “and the 
only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the abolishing of the assignment is that it 
was abolished rather than pay road switcher 
rate to which the assigned crew was 
entitled.” 

The company in its contention stated 
that it had changed to operation of the 
service with the use of pool crews on 
February 10, 1958, because the employees 
had pressed for payment of road switcher 
rates, when the service had always been a 
wayfreight assignment, paid as such, and 
operated as one continuous assignment 
within the defined provisions of the bulletin 
by which it was established, and under 
wayfreight service rules. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada finds certification order of British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board not open fo review by courts. British Columbia Supreme Court 
declares picketing where workers not on strike is illegal; continues injunction 


The Supreme Court of Canada has found 
the British Columbia Labour Relations 
Board’s certification order entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the Board and not open 
to review by the Court. 

In British Columbia the Supreme Court, 
in a decision rendered in 1953 but only 
recently published, found it illegal for the 
striking employees of one company to 
engage in even peaceful picketing of the 
premises of another company whose em- 
ployees, belonging to the same local union, 
had voted against the strike. The Court 
held that the object of such picketing would 
be to persuade the non-striking employees 
to quit work and thus to commit an unlaw- 
ful act. 


Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


..allows appeal against decision that quashed 
B.C. Labour Relations Board's certification order 


On October 7, 1958, the Supreme Court 
of Canada by a majority decision allowed 
an appeal from the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal for British Columbia that dis- 
missed an appeal from the order of Mr. 
Justice McInnes, who on a motion for 
certiorari quashed a certification order of 
the Labour Relations Board (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1492; April 1958, p. 409). 

The Court ruled that the whole issue 
was entirely within the jurisdiction of the 
Board and its finding was not open to 
review by the Court. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court was 
rendered by Mr. Justice Judson, with whom 
Justices Rand and Abbott concurred. Jus- 
tices Locke and Cartright dissented. 

Mr. Justice Judson recalled the following 
circumstances of the dispute. 

Local 580 of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union applied to the 
Board to be certified as the bargaining 
authority of the employees of Traders’ 
Service Limited (later referred to as Service 
Company) of Vancouver. The application 
stated that there were 18 employees in the 
group and that 1] of these were members 
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in good standing. The company alleged 
that the union included in these 11 em- 
ployees six truck drivers who, in fact, were 
employees of another company, Traders’ 
Transport Service Limited (later referred 
to as Transport Company). This latter 
company had the same address and man- 
agement. 

The Board, as required by its regulations, 
gave notice of the application to the Service 
Company, which then had the right to 
submit its observations to the Board and 
to request a hearing. The only reply 
received from the company suggested that 
a mistake had been made either in the 
application or in the name of the firm 
intended to be named and that, in conse- 
quence, the statutory notice enclosed with 
the Board’s letter would not be posted. The 
explanation for this letter later given by 
the manager in his affidavit was that his 
company had been receiving mail from 
time to time addressed to a company with 
a similar name. The reply of the Board 
of August 14, 1956 was to the effect that, 
if any mistake in identity had been made, 
it would be disclosed by the investigation 
and that the Service Company had been 
clearly named as the employer of the unit, 
and the Board repeated its request that 
notice of the application be posted, as 
required by the regulations. There was no 
further correspondence between the com- 
pany and the Board until the Board issued 
its certification order on November Me tbe bel ey 

Mr. Justice McInnes of the Supreme 
Court of British Columbia, on a motion for 
certiorari, quashed the decision of the 
Board. The grounds for decision were 
summarized by Mr. Justice McInnes as 
follows: 


I hold therefore that it was incumbent upon 
the Board to disclose to the applicant the issue 
raised by the union’s application for certifica- 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 





tion and to give the applicant an opportunity 
to meet it. They failed to do so and have, 
in my opinion, thereby violated the provisions 
of Section 62 (8) of the Labour Relations 
Act supra, in that they did not “sive any 
opportunity to all interested parties to present 
evidence and make representations”. By so 
acting they have declined jurisdiction. No 
authority need be cited for the proposition 
that when the Board declined jurisdiction its 
order must be set aside and I accordingly 
hereby set the same aside. 


The decision of Mr. Justice McInnes was 
confirmed by the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Judson of the Supreme Court 
of Canada could not accept the contention 
that the Board feil short of the standard 
of conduct required of it by such cases as 
Local Government Board vy. Arlidge (1915) 
A.C. 120, and Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) A.C. 119. He was of the opinion 
that, having regard to the other relevant 
provisions of the Act and regulations, these 
cases had no application; that there was 
no failure to give an opportunity to be 
heard; and that no question of jurisdiction 
arose on this ground. 


When the Board sent to the company its 
communication of August 14, 1956, there 
was no further obligation prescribed by the 
Act or the regulations which would impose 
a duty upon the Board to keep the com- 
pany informed of what was going on. 
Regulation 9 (7) expressly provides that: 


Where a person fails to reply within the 
time-limit prescribed by these regulations, that 
person is not entitled, except by leave of the 
Board, to any further notice of proceedings or 
to make further representation or to give fur- 
ther evidence to the Board in connection 
therewith. 


Nor was there any obligation to hold an 
oral hearing, since by regulation 9 (6) this 
was left to the Board’s discretion. If it 
decides to hold a hearing, it must give a 
statutory notice to the proper persons. In 
this case no oral hearing was held. None 
was asked for and it must be assumed that 
the Board thought that none was necessary. 


The task before the Board was to ascer- 
tain whether the union represented a major- 
ity of the employees in the unit. For this 
purpose the Board instructed its officer to 
make an investigation. He visited the Serv- 
ice Company offices twice and examined the 
payroll records of the company. He found 
that the six truck drivers whose status was 
in dispute were entered on the payroll of 
the respondent Service Company under the 
heading “Traders’ Transport Service Lim- 
ited”. The four classifications on the payroll 
record of the respondent company were 
“Office, Warehouse, Labelling, Traders’ 
Transport Service Limited”. The undeniable 
facts were (a) that the truck drivers’ names 


were on the respondent company’s payroll 
under the heading of the Traders’ Transport 
Service Limited; (b) that the truck drivers’ 
pay cheques were drawn by the respondent 
Service Company on its own bank account; 
(c) that their income tax T.D. 4 forms 
showed the respondent Service Company 
as their employer; (d) that their unemploy- 
ment insurance books showed the respond- 
ent company as their employer; (e) that 
the respondent Service Company and the 
Transport Company had the same manage- 
ment and control and operated from the 
same address; and (f) that the truck driv- 
ers knew nothing about internal inter- 
company arrangements or their purpose. 
The truck drivers filed affidavits stating that 
they were employees of the respondent 
Service Company. 

On the other hand, the two companies 
filed separate income tax returns and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board recognized 
two entities and treated the truck drivers as 
employees of the Transport Company. 

Both the union and the Board were aware 
that there might be a problem. On August 
8, 1956, the union applied to the Board 
to be certified as the bargaining agent of 
the employees of the Service Company, and, 
subsequently, on August 31, filed another 
application for certification in respect of 
the employees of the Transport Company. 
There was an exchange of correspondence 
between the Board and the union about this 
matter and the result was that the union 
withdrew its second application and held 
that the six truck drivers were employees 
of the respondent Service Company. Copies 
of this correspondence between the Board 
and the union were not supplied to the 
Service Company and, in Mr. Justice Jud- 
son’s opinion, there was no obligation to 
supply them or to disclose the correspond- 
ence: 

The trial judge had found that it was the 
duty of the Board to disclose to the com- 
pany the issue raised by the union’s appli- 
cation for certification and to give the 
company an opportunity to meet it. The 
failure to meet this requirement resulted, 
in the trial judge’s opinion, in the violation 
of Section 62 (8) of the Act, which pro- 
vides that the Board “shall determine its 
own procedure, but shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
present evidence and make representation . 

Mr. Justice Judson did not accept this 
contention. He noted that the duties of 
the Board are governed by the Labour 
Relations Act and regulations. He found 
no departure by the Board from the com- 
plete fulfilment of its statutory duty. The 
Board gave the company the required notice 
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of the application and advised it of its rights 
to make written submissions within ten 
days; it immediately corrected what Mr. 
Justice Judson regarded as the company’s 
feigned inability to understand what was 
going on; it made the necessary examina- 
tion of records as required by Section 12 
(2); in accordance with regulation 9 (2) 
and Section 12 (2), it prescribed the nature 
of the evidence that it required from the 
union. 

The company, on the other hand, made 
no submissions of any kind and did not 
reply to the statutory notice. It had ample 
opportunity to present evidence and make 
any representation that it wished. Instead 
it chose to ignore the procedure of the 
Board. 

According to the trial judge, there was a 
failure to disclose the issue raised. Mr. 
Justice Judson noted that the issue raised 
was perfectly plain to the union and the 
Board and he thought it was equally plain 
to the company. The Act does not impose 
on the Board the duty to open its files and 
send copies of every written or oral com- 
munication that it received in connection 
with an application. Therefore, the failure 
to do what is not required should not be 
construed as a denial of the right to be 
heard or a refusal of jurisdiction. 

Further Mr. Justice Judson added: 

My opinion is that no question of jurisdiction 
arose for the court’s consideration in this case. 
What the Board did was to make a finding of 
fact and, indeed, one that was very simple and 
obviously correct, that these six employees were 
employed by the respondent. By S. 65 of the 
Act the Board is required to determine whether 
a person is an employer or employee and this 
decision is to be final and conclusive. The 
matter, therefore, was solely within the Board’s 
jurisdiction and it is not open to judicial review. 
In making its finding of fact, the Board pro- 
ceeded exactly as it was authorized to do by 
statute. There was no refusal of jurisdiction or 
lack of jurisdiction or conduct outside or in 
excess of its Jurisdiction. The matter is not 
one of jurisdiction at all. There was ample 
evidence on which the Board could make its 
finding and any other finding would have been 
surprising. All the evidence pointed to these 
employees being the employees of the respond- 
ent. Employment is a question of fact and 
depends upon contract. The internal financial 
arrangements between the respondent and the 
Transport Company were of no concern either 
to the Board or the employees. 

The Court ruled that the issue before 
the Board was entirely within the Board’s 
jurisdiction and the finding of the Board 
was not open to review by the Court. The 
appeal was allowed with costs. Labour 
Relations Board and Attorney-General of 
British Columbia and Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, Local 580 v. 
Traders’ Service Ltd., C.C.H. Canadian La- 
bour Law Reporter, Vol. V, Nov. 26, 1958, 
ING 81455 p 7112585) 
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Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 


... declares picketing of premises where employ- 
ees not on strike is illegal; continues injunction 


On November 12, 1953, Mr. Justice 
Coady of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia dismissed an application to dis- 
solve an anti-picketing injunction restrain- 
ing a local of the International Woodwork- 
ers from picketing a mill which was not on 
strike. 


The court ruled that when the employees 
of one company voted against the strike 
then it was illegal for the striking employees 
of another company belonging to the same 
local union to picket the non-striking prem- 
ises, particularly when the “information” 
conveyed was false. In such circumstances 
the union committed an unlawful act, 
because the object of picketing was not to 
convey information, but to induce the non- 
striking employees to quit the work, and 
to deceive the public. 


The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

Pacific Western Planning Mills Ltd. had 
been operating a planing mill and lumber 
yard at Quesnel, employing about 12 men. 
The company had a collective agreement 
with International Woodworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL), Local No. 1-424, as the certi- 
fied bargaining agent for the company em- 
ployees. The agreement expired in August 
1952, and since then no collective agree- 
ment had been signed. The employees con- 
tinued in their employment while the 
negotiations for a new collective agreement 
were carried on between the local union and 
the company. These negotiations were not 
successful, and a conciliation officer and 
later a conciliation board were appointed, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (1948) 
(now the Labour Relations Act CL954);): 

Local No. 1-424 was also the bargaining 
authority for the employees of some other 
lumber operators in the district, but there 
were also other locals of the same union 
representing the employees of some other 
lumber operators. 

During the negotiations and conciliation 
proceedings, various locals of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America were 
represented by the District Council of the 
union, while various lumber operators were 
represented by the Interior Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association. It should be pointed 
out that had the negotiations resulted in a 
new collective agreement, each employer 
would have had to enter into the collective 


agreement with the bargaining agent repre- 
senting its employees. There was no inten- 
tion that the Association itself would enter 
into any collective bargaining agreement 
with the District Council of the union as 
the bargaining authority of all employees. 


The majority report of the conciliation 
board was rejected by the International 
Woodworkers’ union in October 1953. A 
supervised vote was taken in most of the 
operations represented by the Association. 
The vote of the employees of the plaintiff 
company was against a strike. The vote in 
another sawmill in the town of Quesnel, the 
Quesnel Sawmills Ltd., was in favour of 
a strike and the men at that plant promptly 
went out on strike, as did the employees 
in other units in the district. 


Local union 1-424, which apparently was 
the bargaining agent for the employees of 
Pacific Western Planing Mills Ltd. as well 
as for the Quesnel Sawmills Ltd., notwith- 
standing the vote of the plaintiff company’s 
employees against strike action, set up a 
picket line adjacent to the company’s prem- 
ises. The men on the picket line were the 
striking employees of the Quesnel Sawmills 
eft 


The company applied for, and was 
granted, an injunction, the purpose of which 
was to restrain the local union from con- 
spiring to induce, and inducing, an illegal 
strike, and to prevent picketing of the com- 
pany’s premises. 

The union applied to the court, seeking 
a modification of that injunction, so that 
peaceful picketing might have continued. 

The issue before the court was: had local 
union 1-424 the legal right of peaceful 
picketing of the premises of the non-striking 
company, under the circumstances outlined 
above? 

In the opinion of the court, there is no 
doubt that the purpose of the picketing of 
the company’s premises was to induce or 
persuade the employees to quit work; in 
other words, to break their contract of 
employment with the company. An attempt 
to induce or persuade the company’s em- 
ployees to break their contract of employ- 
ment was per se an unlawful act, a tortious 
act. By this unlawful act, and with this 
unlawful object, the union was endeavour- 
ing to induce and persuade the company’s 
employees, who had voted against the strike 
following the reports of the Conciliation 
Board, to go on strike contrary to the pro- 
visions of Sections 30 and 33 of the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act (now 
sections 47 and 50 of the Labour Relations 
Act). 


Section 47 declares that strikes and lock- 
outs are illegal unless: 

(a) The parties to the agreement, or repre- 
sentatives authorized by them in that behalf, 
have bargained collectively and have failed 
to conclude a renewal or revision of the agree- 
ment or a new collective agreement; and 


_(b) A Conciliation Officer’s recommenda- 
tions have been sent to the parties as provided 
in section 29 or the report of the Conciliation 
Board has been sent to the parties as provided 
in section 39, and sections 50, 51, and 52 have 
been complied with. 

Section 50 states that no strike shall be 
authorized unless a strike vote has been 
taken by secret ballot and the majority of 
employees voted in favour of a strike. 


The employees might have the right to 
take another vote since no collective agree- 
ment had been reached, and, if that vote 
favoured a strike, to then go on strike; but 
that was not the situation before the court. 
As matters stood at that time, a strike on 
the part of the company’s employees would 
be unlawful, and so the attempt by the 
union to persuade or induce the employees 
to commit this unlawful act was unlawful. 


Further, Mr. Justice Coady added, if 
picketing activities were permitted under 
those circumstances, these employees would 
be faced with a dilemma—either to cross 
the picket line (and this might be interpreted 
by their fellow union members as disloyalty 
to the union), or not to cross the picket 
line and to go on strike in breach of the 
provisions of the Act. 


The union, in defending the fact of 
picketing, relied on Sections 3 and 4 of the 
Trade Unions Act. Mr. Justice Coady did 
not think these sections of any assistance to 
the union under the particular circumstances 
of the case, where the purpose and act of 
the defendant union was unlawful per se. 
The purpose of picketing was not to convey 
information as contemplated by Section 3 
but to induce a breach of contract. Nor was 
there in this particular plant, any labour 
grievance or trouble, as contemplated by 
Section 4. 

Further, Mr. Justice Coady added that 
the information displayed on a placard by 
the local union was not true. That informa- 
tion was as follows: “This operation is on 
strike: L.W.Ay GLO, GCL.” But, the oper- 
ation was not on strike, because the em- 
ployees had voted against a strike. Con- 
sequently, the information conveyed was 
‘ntended to influence the employees to quit 
work and to deceive the public and to per- 
suade customers against doing business with 
the company. 

In the opinion of the court, the case at 
bar was clearly distinguishable from Wil- 
liams v. Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) Ltd. 
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(1951). There the information sought to be 
conveyed was true; the object or purpose 
was to further the interests of the union; 
and while the picketing extended to units 
other than the unit wherein the labour 
grievance or trouble arose, the other units 
were under the same control, operation and 
ownership as the unit where the trouble 


arose; and further, the act of the union was 
not, per se, unlawful. 

The ruling of the court was that the 
injunction against picketing should con- 
tinue. Pacific Western Planing Mills Ltd. 
vy. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-424 et al. (1958) 45D Le Rate 
Part 8, p. 684. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Amendments to Unemployment Insurance Regulations prohibit private employment 
agencies from charging fees. Ontario amends workmen's compensation regulations 


Regulations of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, which went into force on 
January 4, prohibit private employment 
agencies from charging a fee to workers for 
finding or attempting to find jobs. 

In Ontario, the collective liability section 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, pre- 
viously limited to wholesale store and ware- 
house employees, was extended to the entire 
wholesale industry. 


FEDERAL 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Provisions prohibiting private employ- 
ment agencies, with certain exceptions, from 
charging fees for finding jobs were among 
the amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations gazetted on November 
26, to take effect on January 4. 

The regulations, which are in accord with 
the spirit of the International Labour Or- 
ganization Convention No. 96 of 1949, are 
intended to prevent the exploitation of 
unemployed workers who, according to 
representations made to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, were being charged 
exorbitant fees by some operators of private 
employment agencies. They do not pro- 
hibit the operation of private employment 
agencies, nor do they prevent such agencies 
from charging a fee to employers. 

Their main effect is to make it illegal— 
except in certain specified cases—to charge 
a fee to workers for placing them in em- 
ployment. More specifically, they prohibit 
any person from carrying on any employ- 
ment agency, bureau, office or _ service 
through which, for gain or reward, he 
procures or offers or attempts to procure 
employment for anyone in Canada or else- 
where in any profession, business, trade, 
services or other means of livelihood, or, by 
advertisement or other means, professes to 
be able to procure or assist in procuring 
employment by providing information or 
otherwise, or provides facilities for securing 
work for any person. 
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“Gain or reward” is defined as any pay- 
ment, consideration, gratuity, or benefit, 
directly or indirectly charged, demanded, 
received or collected. 


The prohibition against charging fees to 
workers does not apply to activities con- 
nected with procuring work or employment 
for baby sitters, registered or practical 
nurses, athletes, performers, lecturers or 
entertainers, or to other fields of placement 
exempted by special or general direction of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
Newspapers and other publications are also 
excluded from the regulations unless pub- 
lished wholly or mainly for the purpose of 
securing employment for workers. 

The use of any sign or other advertising 
device implying that the employment 
agency is carried on or operated on behalf 
of the federal Government, a provincial 
Government or any other government is 
expressly forbidden. 


To enable the Commission to ascertain 
whether the regulations are being complied 
with, fee-charging agencies are now required 
to keep records showing the following par- 
ticulars: the name and address of each 
person seeking employment, vocational 
guidance or other services; the name and 
address of each employer to whom a person 
seeking employment has been referred or 
who has employed someone recommended 
by the agency; the name and address of 
each person from whom a fee was de- 
manded, the amount charged and the 
nature of the services provided. 


These records are to be available for 
inspection at any reasonable time and are 
to be kept for a period of three years from 
the date of a certificate of inspection. The 
regulations further provide that an inspector 
may enter any premises that he has reason 
to suspect are being used in contravention 
of these regulations and may make such 
examination and inquiry as he _ thinks 
necessary to determine whether the require- 
ments are being complied with. 


PROVINCIAL 
British Columbia Fire Marshal Act 


The regulations under the Fire Marshal 
Act governing the approval, sale, installa- 
tion and maintenance of oil-burners and 
oil-burning equipment and appliances using 
inflammable liquids as fuel were replaced 
by new regulations gazetted on October 30 
eo.C, Reg. 177/58. 


Among other provisions, the regulations 
provide that no person may sell or install 
any oil-burner or oil-burning equipment 
that has not been approved by the Fire 
Marshal. 

Another provision states that no person 
may offer such equipment for sale unless 
he has filed with the Fire Marshal a state- 
ment showing the name of the manufac- 
turer, together with a certificate of approval 
from an acceptable authority. 

Before giving his approval, the Fire 
Marshal may require that any oil-burner or 
oil-burning equipment be submitted to the 
CSA laboratories for testing and approval. 

With certain exceptions, no person may 
install such equipment without a written 
permit from the Fire Marshal or his author- 
ized representative. 

A fuel oil dealer may not supply oil fuel 
for use in any oil-burner without seeing that 
an installation permit has been issued. He 
must also see that the oil supplied by him 
is of the grade for which that particular 
burner or oil-burning equipment has been 
approved. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


In British Columbia, the usual Christmas 
exemption order for the retail industry was 
gazetted on November 20, permitting retail 
store employees to work up to two hours 
in excess of the eight-hour daily limit on 
any two days during the two weeks ending 
December 27, 1958. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently rescinded Male and 
Female Minimum Wage Order No. 8 


Teaching Experts 
(Continued from page 47) 


The experts said that it was essential that 
“pension arrangements permit retirement 
when the teacher is no longer able to bring 
to his work the freshness and vitality it 
requires. Further, only pension arrange- 


(1948), an order which set a minimum 
wage of 80 cents an hour for radio broad- 
cast technicians. 

A later order for electronic technicians, 
No. 7 (1956), continues in effect. This 
order sets a minimum wage of $1.50 an 
hour for electronic technicians, except per- 
sons employed on radio broadcast stations. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The regulations governing the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board  super- 
annuation plan (Reg. 372 of C.R.O.) were 
amended by O. Reg. 283/58 to bring under 
the plan employees of two industrial acci- 
dent prevention associations, the Electrical 
Utilities Safety Association of Ontario and 
the Mines Accident Prevention Association 
of Ontario. The Electrical Utilities Safety 
Asscciation of Ontario replaces the Elec- 
trical Employers’ Association of Ontario. 

Other accident prevention associations 
covered by the plan are: Class 20 Accident 
Prevention Association of Ontario; Con- 
struction Safety Association of Ontario; 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations; 
the Lumbermen’s Safety Association; the 
Ontario Highway Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation; and the Ontario Pulp and Paper 
Makers’ Safety Association. 

The general regulations under the Act 
(Reg. 371 of C.R.O.) were also amended 
recently by O. Reg. 288/58, gazetted on 
November 29. 

Among other changes, coverage was ex- 
tended to all employees in the wholesale 
industry, effective January 1. Previously, 
only employees in wholesale stores and 
warehouses were eligible for benefits. 

Some of the first-aid requirements were 
amended, the regulations now setting out 
the minimum equipment to be carried on 
a bus operated on a route other than an 
urban route. 

Changes were also made in Schedule I, 
which contains the list of industries in which 
employers are liable to contribute to the 
Accident Fund, some of the industries being 
re-defined to conform with the change in 
coverage mentioned above. 





ments which satisfy this condition will make 
teaching as attractive as it should be as a 
lifetime career.” 

A pension “ought to be regarded as a 
legal and moral right” and must provide 
“such protection for retired teachers and 
their families as to enable them to maintain 
substantially their former living standards”. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claims for benefit in October 21 per cent higher than September fofal 
and 14 per cent higher than number in October 1957, statistics* show. Average 
number of beneficiaries during October down slightly from number in September 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in Oc- 
tober was 191,215, which was 21 per cent 
higher than the September total of 157,556 
and 14 per cent higher than the 167,363 
claims recorded in October 1957. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on October 31 numbered 323,530. 
This was some 41,000, or 14 per cent, higher 
than the September 30 total of 282,587. On 


October 31, 1957, claimants numbered 
268,005. 
(Claimants should not be interpreted 


either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants”. ) 

Males account for almost three quarters 
of the increased volume of claimants over 
September 30 but comprise only 51 per cent 
of the 55,500 rise in the number of claimants 
over October 1957. Males accounted for 
70 per cent of the October 31 claimants, 
almost unchanged from September 30 but 
four percentage points below the 74 per 
cent at October, 31501957; 

The count of females on October 31 was 
39 ‘per cent “above the) October’3 1.91957 
total, that of males only 14 per cent higher. 

In slightly less than three-quarters of the 
initial and renewal claims cleared during 
October the claimant was considered en- 
titled to benefit. The qualifying ratio was 
considerably lower for initial than for 
renewal claims (60 and 92 per cent, respec- 
tively), due primarily to the different pur- 
pose served by the two types of claim. Initial 
claims not entitled to benefit numbered 
42,220 cases, comprising 32,270 cases of 
insufficient contributions and 9,950 disquali- 
fications. The failure rate was 31 per cent 
for October, compared with 26 per cent for 
September and 24 per cent for October 
1957. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 





The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 220,700 during 
October, down slightly from 224,000 for 
September but up 24 per cent over the 
177,500 estimated for last October. 

October benefit payments at $20,300,000 
were only 2 per cent higher than September, 
but were 24 per cent above the $16,300,000 
paid out during October 1957. 

Weekly payments averaged $20.88 for 
October, $21.10 for September and $20.91 
for October 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
October show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,531,- 
477 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 310,636, an increase of 2,017 since 
September 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 6,273 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,451 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 85 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,737 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 186 cases, 87 
against employers and 99 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,013*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$20,283,200.09 compared with $22,780,- 


521.77 in September and $22,857,359.01 in 
October 1957. Benefits paid in October 
totalled $20,225,925.74 compared with $19,- 
813,097.35 in September and $16,305,464.48 
in October 1957. The balance in the fund 
on October 31 was $643,934,049.60; on 
September 30 it was $643,876,775.25 and 
on October 31, 1957, $884,800,516.26. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1587, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts—The claim- 
ant, married, 27 years of age, worked as a 
part-time stenographer in the western sec- 
tion of a large city for a manufacturer of 
soft drinks from November 27, 1956, to 
March 5, 1958, when she voluntarily left 
because of the lengthy period of time she 
spent travelling to and from her work since 
she had moved to the south-east part of 
the city. Her hours of work were from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. five days a week and 
her salary was $25.00 a week. 


On March 12, 1958, she registered for 
employment as a stenographer and filed an 
initial application for benefit, stating that 
she was available for work from 1.00 p.m. 
to 5.00 p.m. five days a week. The insur- 
ance officer disqualified her for the period 
from March 9, 1958 to April 12, 1958 on 
the ground that she had voluntarily left the 
said employment without just cause (section 
60 (1) of the Act). 

On April 15, 1958, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit, which was 
necessary in that she had not reported to 
the local office during the period of the 
aforesaid disqualification. The claim was 
allowed. 

On May 13, 1958, the local office notified 
the claimant of an offer of full-time steady 
employment as a stenographer with a firm 
in the central part of the city, at a salary 
ranging from $45.00 to $55.00 a week. The 
prevailing rate of pay in the district for 
that type of work is reported to be from 
$50.00 to $57.00 a week. The hours of 
work were from 8.30 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., five 
days a week. She refused to apply for the 
employment because she was unable to 
work full-time due to domestic responsibili- 
ties. On form 493, an officer of the local 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga-~ 
tions conducted during this period. 
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office commented that the claimant’s pros- 
pects of resuming her usual occupation 
were “good”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit for the 
period from May 11, 1958 to June 21, 
1958 inclusive because, in his opinion, 
she had without good cause refused to 
apply for a situation in suitable employment 
(section 59 (1) (a) of the Act). He disquali- 
fied her also from May 11, 1958 on the 
ground that she was not available for work 
because she was restricting her availability 
to part-time work (section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act). He based this latter finding on deci- 
sion CUB-1290. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that it was reasonable 
to believe there were stenographic jobs 
available with working hours from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. inasmuch as when she 
obtained her previous position through the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, she 
had the choice of accepting that employ- 
ment or similar part-time work with another 
employer. She stated also that when she 
filed her claim for benefit she announced 
she was available for work only from 1.00 
p.m. to 5.00 p.m. and it was not until after 
she had received benefit for three weeks 
that she was informed she no longer quali- 
fied therefor. 


The claimant attended the hearing of 
her case by a board of referees in Ottawa 
on June 5, 1958. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, maintained both disqualifi- 
cations and disallowed the appeal. 


In a memorandum to the insurance officer 
dated August 13, 1958, the Supervisor of 
the Women’s Division of the local office 
of the Commission stated that the possi- 
bilities of the claimant obtaining work as 
a part-time stenographer were fair but if 
she placed restrictions on her availability “it 
becomes more difficult”, that the Women’s 
Division usually had one part-time position 
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on hand and that there were not too many 
women seeking part-time stenographic work. 
She added that the officer who completed 
Form UIC 493 (Report of offer of employ- 
ment) in respect to the claimant was no 
longer with the Women’s Division. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, stating, inter alia, that the 
information contained in the record of 
proceedings was in some respects mislead- 
ing, especially with regard to the circum- 
stances under which she had left her former 
job. She stated also that when she ex- 
pressed in writing her reasons for not 
accepting the offer of the said full-time 
employment, she was advised that by so 
doing she would not jeopardize her entitle- 
ment to benefit. She mentioned also that 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
had found part-time work for her but she 
had been unsuccessful in obtaining it. 


Considerations and Conclusions: In deci- 
sion CUB-782, the Umpire found that a 
married woman who had been employed 
for 12 months on a part-time basis had, 
after four months of unemployment, refused 
without good cause to apply for continuing 
full-time employment. She had done so 
because of domestic responsibilities, and as 
the local office had reported that no part- 
time work was available in the area, the 
Umpire found also that the claimant had 
failed to prove that she was available for 
work. 


In that decision also, the Umpire referred 
to CUB-486, which deals with the case of 
a married woman who had been employed 
in a small town (population 3,013) as a 
part-time waitress for less than four months 
and, after approximately three months of 
unemployment, refused full-time employ- 
ment in the same occupation because of 
domestic responsibilities. There was evi- 
dence that the local office had not had, for 
some considerable time, any orders for 
part-time work of the kind which the 
claimant desired, and she was found to be 
not available for work. In that decision 
the Umpire stated “The answer to the 
question as to whether a claimant may 
insist upon accepting only work of a pat- 
tern similar to that which he previously 
followed depends upon the length of his 
unemployment, the possibilities of obtaining 
work of such a pattern in the district and 
all the other circumstances of his Cases: 

In the present case, the claimant, who 
resides in a large city, was employed as 
a part-time stenographer for 15 months. 
She had been unemployed for approx- 
imately two months when she was offered 
full-time employment of a continuing nature 
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in her usual occupation, which she refused 
to apply for because of domestic respon- 
sibilities. The evidence showed that the 
possibilities of the claimant obtaining work 
as a part-time stenographer were at least 
fair and her reason for voluntarily leaving 
her previous employment was not con- 
sidered to be restrictive enough to justify a 
disqualification for non-availability. It seems 
to me that, under these circumstances, the 
disqualifications imposed by the insurance 
officer under sections 59 (1) and 54 (2) (a) 
of the Act were premature. 

I consequently decide that the claimant 
has shown good cause for refusing to apply 
for the employment offered and that she 
has also proved that she was available for 
work. 

The present case must be distinguished 
from decision CUB-1290, on which the 
insurance officer based the disqualification 
for non-availability. In the latter case, an 
employee, after an idleness of nine months, 
restricted her employability to part-time 
employment of a lighter nature than that 
in which she had been previously engaged. 
Here, the claimant, after a period of unem- 
ployment of two months, was available for 
part-time work in her customary occupa- 
tion. 


The claimant’s appeal is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1589, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant worked as a steamfitter foreman for 
Fred Welsh and Son Limited, Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors, Vancouver, BGs 
from 1952 to April 30, 1958, on which 
date he lost his employment by reason of 
a general stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute between the employees, represented 
by the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry, Local 170, and the Plumb- 
ing and Heating Contractors in British 
Columbia. 

On May 1, 1958, he filed an initial appli- 
cation for benefit and the insurance officer 
disqualified him for the duration of the 
said stoppage of work (section 63 of the 
ACH). : 

He subsequently became temporarily em- 
ployed as a steamfitting instructor at the 
Vancouver Vocational Institute, Vancouver, 
B.C., for the period June 12, 1958 to July 
31, 1958, as the permanent steamfitting 
instructor was on vacation. The work con- 
sisted of teaching apprentices during day 
classes. ; 

On July 31, 1958, the claimant filed a 
renewal application for benefit. The insur- 
ance officer, however, was of the opinion 
that notwithstanding the latter-mentioned 


temporary employment the claimant had 
failed to prove that he had become bona 
fide employed elsewhere in his usual occu- 
pation or that he had become regularly 
engaged in some other occupation and 
therefore the disqualification imposed under 
section 63 of the Act continued in effect. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that the employment 
as an instructor in steamfitting was in his 
usual occupation and was one to which his 
union had referred him because of his 
previous experience in teaching. He said 
also that he had been instructing at night 
school sessions in steamfitting for the past 
two years. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver, B.C., on September 9, 1958. 
The claimant and the assistant business 
agent of the union were present at the 
hearing and gave evidence. During the 
course of the hearing it was stated that the 
temporary position which the claimant took 
at the Vancouver Vocational Institute was 
not created specially for the emergency but 
was part of a regular course of instruction 
for apprentices of the aforementioned union; 
that the union was regularly called upon 
to supply instructors for this course; that 
the class the claimant was teaching had 
been in existence prior to his temporarily 
substituting for the regular instructor who 
was on vacation. It was further contended 
by the claimant and the union representative 
that he, the claimant, had previously been 
retained as an instructor and that he was 
to be again employed at the fall and winter 
night classes which were about to com- 
mence at the Institute. The board, after 
reviewing the Umpire’s decisions to which it 
had been referred by the insurance officer, 
viz.. CUB-478 as well as CUB-1148, and 
having taken into consideration the evi- 
dence produced at the hearing, was of the 
unanimous opinion that the claimant was 
entitled to relief from disqualification under 
section 63 (1) (b) of the Act and that he 
became regularly engaged in an occupation 
so close to his own as for all practical 
purposes to be the same. The board, there- 
fore, allowed the appeal and terminated the 
disqualification as of July 27, 1958. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire, stating, inter alia, that although he 
agreed with the board of referees that the 
claimant’s employment was “bona fide” as 
this term is explained in decision CUB- 
1148, he contended that the board erred in 
deciding it was “in the occupation which 
the claimant usually follows” and while 
there was no clear guidance on this point 
in Canadian jurisprudence, he drew atten- 
tion to jurisprudence laid down in certain 


British decisions in support of his argu- 
ment. He submitted that the nature of 
the claimant’s usual occupation as steam- 
fitter foreman on construction projects was 
substantially different from that of an 
instructor in a trade school and the general 
similarity arising out of the subject matter 
involved (steamfitting) does not make these 
two occupations the same. He maintained, 
that even though the claimant had been 
employed in the past two years as an instruc- 
tor of evening classes and expected to con- 
tinue in the same capacity this year it does 
not follow that the occupation he usually 
follows is that of instructor, inasmuch as he 
was performing this work in the past as a 
spare-time job while he was carrying on 
his regular occupation. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that, during the stoppage of 
work, the claimant, whose usual occupation 
was that of a steamfitter foreman, secured 
employment as a steamfitter instructor from 
June 12 to July 31, 1958, that is, during 
the temporary absence of the permanent 
instructor. 


The insurance officer has submitted in 
his appeal that the nature of the occupation 
of steamfitter foreman on construction pro- 
jects appeared to be “substantially different” 
from that of a steamfitter instructor in a 
trade school, but he has not explained in 
what respects and to what extent he con- 
sidered that the two occupations substan- 
tially differed. 

On the other hand, the board of referees 
were of the unanimous opinion that the 
claimant had become regularly engaged in 
an occupation so close to his own as for all 
practical purposes to be the same. 


My own view of the matter is that 
the claimant was using the same skill some- 
times as a steamfitter foreman and some- 
times as a steamfitter instructor and that 
nothing in the evidence indicates that one 
occupation was substantially different from 
the other. It is at least doubtful if any 
essential difference existed and I am there- 
fore prepared to resolve any such doubt 
in favour of the claimant. 


The insurance officer has submitted also, 
and I agree, that the claimant’s employment 
as a steamfitter instructor was bona fide 
employment according to the jurisprudence 
established in CUB-1148. As a matter of 
fact, the evidence shows that the claimant’s 
employment as a steamfitter instructor was 
under a contract of service and that, even 
though it was temporary, it was nevertheless 
undertaken in good faith and not for the 
purpose of evading disqualification. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 168 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 225 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
BelencesProduction +afy...e eee, 66 $ 278,260.00 
PostsOmice “4.4. ah a ee ee eee 12 171,477.51 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority ..................... 1 139,488.60 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon _in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
i works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation - 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $6,666.97 was collected from 11 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 190 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Newport Corners N S: Windsor Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Shearwater N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of masonry school. Valcartier 
P Q: Tri-Bec Inc, installation of electrical distribution system for school & housing units. 
Clinton Ont: Frank van Bussel & Sons, construction of extension to school. Petawawa 
Ont: Robertson-Yates Corp Ltd, construction of school; Dell Construction Co, construction 
of housing units. Toronto Ont: Hurley Gregoris Construction, construction of row housing 
units & semi-detached units at Lawrence Heights. Aldergrove B C: Greenall Bros Ltd, 
construction of housing units. Belmont Park B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction 
of housing units & services. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: Ludger Lepage et Fils Ltee, construction of superin- 
tendent’s office. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifier Construction Ltd, roof repairs to 
Moose Fort IRS. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Farquhar Construction Ltd, erection 
of prefabricated one classroom school, Serpent River Indian day school, Cutler. Nelson 
River Indian Agency Man: Emery Bros Ltd, construction of power plant bldg & installation 
of diesel electric generating equipment at Oxford House Indian day school; Emery Bros 
Ltd, construction of power plant bldg & installation of diesel electric generating equipment 
at Split Lake Indian day school. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Humphrey Aluminum 
Window Co, supply & installation of new storm sash & screens, Muscowequan IRS. 
Athabasca Indian Agency Alta: Edmonton Construtcion Ltd, erection of clerk’s residence 
at Fort Chipewyan. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Thos Koziak, construction of teacher’s 
residence, St Paul’s IRS. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian day school, residence & water supply & 
sewage disposal system, Goodfish Lake Indian Reserve. Babine Indian Agency B C: Stewart 
& Slade Construction Co Ltd, construction of Indian day school, power house & teacher’s 
residence. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: Moore Electric, rewiring of Kuper Island IRS; 
R H Ormond (1953) Ltd, improvements to bathroom facilities, Kuper Island IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Canadian National Railways, *construction of railway spur to 
serve bulk fuel storage compound. Dartmouth N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, supply & 
erection of prefabricated steel bldg & installation of antennae masts & power supply, 
Hartlan Park; Construction Equipment Co Ltd, supply, fabrication & installation of steel 
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docking float, RCNAD; A D Ross & Co Ltd, erection of transformer sub-station, ei: 
Greenwood N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, modifications to primary power distribution system, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: C F Cox Ltd, re-roofing of barrack block “A”, HMCS 
“Stadacona’. Chatham N B: Wheaton Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
aircraft parking ramp, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: L M Welter Ltd, drainage of 
power & communication manholes, RCEME area. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of sgts’ quarters & mess & outside services. Cobourg Ont: 
Con-Eng Contractors Ltd, construction of combined all ranks quarters, mess, cafeteria 
bldg, & outside services. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of skating 
rink bldg, RMC. Petawawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, erection & finishing of steel 
prefabricated garage, RCE; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of fire hall & outside 
services. Rockcliffe Ont: Alex I Garvock Ltd, construction of canteen bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to sewage treatment plant, well pumphouse, sewage pumping station, storm & 
sanitary sewers, RCAF Station. Churchill Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of bldgs, Air Force Refuelling Base. Camp Shilo Man: Borger Bros Ltd, improvements 
to water distribution system. 


Building and Maintenance 


Valcartier P Q: Tri-Bec Inc, renovations to electrical distribution system. Vancouver 
B C: City Construction Co Ltd, widening & paving of access lanes in PMQ’s area. 


Department of Defence Production 


Sydney N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, asphalt paving of roads, driveways & parking 
areas, RCAF Station. Bouchard P Q: Blainville Welding & Supply Inc, supply & installa- 
tion of feedwater deaerating heater at Military Camp. Farnham P Q: Jean Louis Cleroux 
Excavation, surface drainage, Military Camp area. Quebec P Q: Henri Herbert Inc, 
re-roofing of RC Chapel, La Citadelle. Westmount P Q: Atlas Flooring Co, installation 
of hardwood ficoring, Armoury Drill Hall. Kingston Ont: Foley Construction Ltd, renewal 
of sidewalks, curbs, gutters, catchbasins & rainwater leaders, Bldg B2, Artillery Park, CASC. 
Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of office within Bldg No 27, HMC 
Dockyard. Vancouver B C: Floormat Ltd, resurfacing asphalt tile floors in corridors & 
on stairways of Bldg No 104, North Jericho. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal a Q: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, widening upstream side of Jacques Cartier 
Bridge; A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of Gallery 555 & extension to Gallery 48. 


Department of National Revenue 


Windygates Man: G L Holmes, construction of office bldg & alterations to existing 
bldg. Elmore Sask: F A France Construction Co, construction of customs-excise residence 
& garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Bell Island Nfld: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf extension 
& shed. Garnish Nfld: George T Dixon Ltd, construction of post office. Port Rexton 
Nfld: John R Piercey, construction of post office. Port Saunders Nfld: Spracklin & Reid 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Spaniard’s Bay Nfld: Mark Gosse & 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Terra Nova National Park, Nfld: Canadian Machinery 
& Industry Construction Ltd, construction of South West Brook concrete arch culvert, 
mile 2.3 & Salton’s Brook concrete arch culvert, mile 4.6, Trans-Canada Highway; Grant 
Mills Ltd, construction of Big Brook Creek Bridge, mile 7.6 & Bread Cove Brook arch 
culvert, mile 12.0. Antigonish N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, general repairs to 
federal bldg. Arrow Point N S: Duncan A Maclsaac, breakwater repairs. Bailey’s Brook 
N S: Joseph Almon, harbour improvements. Brooklyn N S: Acadia Construction itd: 
construction of post office. Chapel Cove N S: LG & M H Smith Ltd, groyne repairs. 
Chester (Back Harbour) N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Chester 
Basin N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Clarkes Harbour N S: Mosher 
& Rawding Ltd, breakwater improvements. Dennis Point N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Digby N S: Vernon C Woodworth, construction of federal bldg. 
Eastern Passage N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, levelling-of breakwater. Finlay 
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Point N S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, breakwater repairs. Forbes Point N S: Shelburne 
Contracting Ltd, breakwater extension. McKay’s Point N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, 
MacDonald & MacDonald, wharf construction. Middle Musquodoboit N S: Owen Fisher, 
construction of post office. Newport N S: Harry Hines, construction of post office. Pictou 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, repairs to pier (Pier C). Port Morien N S: M C Campbell 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Rose Bay N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
construction of wharf. St. Catherine’s River N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, breakwater 
extension. South Side (Donald’s Head) N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, sea wall repairs 
(rock talus). Waterville N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. 
Bristol N B: Steele & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Canterbury N B: Coronet Paving 
Ltd, construction of post office. Edmundston N B: Guay Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Maritime Waterproofing & Contracting 
Co Ltd, repairs to stonework, re-pointing & flashing work, federal bldg. Harvey Station 
N B: Steel & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Lorneville N B: Fundy Contractors 
l.td, harbour improvements. Norton N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post 
office. St. Andrews N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of wharf, land- 
ing & concrete walls. Saint John N B: C B George Ltd, construction of parking areas, 
Lancaster Hospital. Salisbury N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office. 
Baie des Sables P Q: J Israel Masse, construction of protection wall. Bonaventure Island 
P Q: J E Keays, construction of landing extension. Contrecoeur P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, 
construction of retaining wall. East Broughton P Q: Herve Lessard & Siegefroid Labrecque, 
construction of post office. Hebertville P Q: J A Simard, construction of post office. Lac 
au Saumon P Q: Arthur Morin, construction of post office. Lauzon P Q: Antonio Bureau 
Inc, installation of aluminum windows, Champlain Dry Dock; Roland Dumont, construc- 
tion of concrete wall, Champlain Dry Dock. Montreal P Q: Connolly & Twizell 
(Sprinklers) Ltd, installation of sprinkler system in Postal Station “G”. Port Daniel P Q: 
J W Journeaux, construction of protection wall. Riviere aux Rats P Q: Ferdinand Ger- 
main, wharf repairs. Ruisseau Leblanc P Q: Adeodat Poirier, wharf repairs. Ste Agathe 
des Monts P Q: Henri Louis Martel, construction of wharf. St Ambroise P Q: J A Simard, 
construction of post office. Ste Anne de Bellevue P Q: Eureka Construction Inc, addition 
& alterations, federal bldg. St Charles Sur Richelieu P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction 
of protection works. St Coeur de Marie P Q: Alberic Boivin, construction of slipway. 
St Denis Sur Richelieu P Q: P Baillargeon Ltee, construction of protection works. St Ours 
P Q: Vadeboncoeur Construction Inc, construction of protection wall. St Paul L’Ermite 
P Q:J R Robillard Ltd, restoration of No 1 Hostelry. St Sulpice P Q: Emilien Lafortune,, 
construction of wharf extension. Shawinigan P Q: C Jobin Ltee, construction of federal 
bldg. Ayton Ont: Telford Gerhardt, construction of post office. Grand Bend Ont: Dean 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (steel sheet pile wall). Hanmer Ont: Founda- 
tion Co of Ontario Ltd, construction of post office. Hastings Ont: Evan S Martin Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of post office. Kingston Ont: T L Smith Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations & repairs, Old Post Office Bldg. Midland Ont: Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing 
of government wharf. Ottawa Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, re-roofing of Nos 2 & 3 Temporary 
Bldgs; Edge Ltd, installation of additional distilled water & gas outlets on laboratory 
benches, Laboratory of Hygiene, Tunney’s Park; J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of 
Commonwealth Air Force Memorial, Green Island; George A Crain & Sons Ltd, construc- 
tion of Post Office Department Administration Bldg, Riverside Drive; Sanco Ltd, interior 
cleaning, Trade & Commerce Bldg; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to wash- 
room, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; J E Copeland Co Ltd, alterations, RCMP Head- 
quarters Bldg; Gillen Engineering & Construction Ltd, construction of implement & 
nursery storage bldg, Central Experimental Farm; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, general 
repairs, National Research Council Bldg; J E Copeland Co Ltd, exterior alterations, 
repairs & painting, Jackson Bldg & Annex; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of sound equipment room and booth for translators, House of Commons, 
Parliament Bldgs. Otterville Ont: Gilvesy Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Port Bruce Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to retaining wall. Sutton (Black River) 
Ont: Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, reconstruction of training wall, Stage Il. Thornbury 
Ont: Carman Lougheed, construction of post office. Toronto Ont: Louis Donolo (Ontario) 
Ltd, addition & alterations, Postal Station “Q”; Willard & Bluj, painting & plaster repairs, 
Prudential House. Wyoming Ont: Shetler Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Gladstone Man: G Peterson Construction, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Winnipeg Man: Fraser Construction Co Ltd, construction of NCO’s married quarters. 
Frobisher Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of post office. Meadow 
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Lake Sask: Olaf Lidfors, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Watson Sask: Little- 
Borland & Co Ltd, construction of post office. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete 
& Construction Co Ltd, construction of postal terminal. Carway Alta: Standard Gravel 
& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, paving Customs & Immigration port of entry. High River Alta: 
Oland Construction Ltd, construction of addition, federal bldg. Lac La Biche Alta: 
Jacob Brost, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Esquimalt B C: Victoria Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, reconstruction of motor launch floats; Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
reconstruction of floats, HMC “Naden”’. Ganges B C: Peerless Contracting Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Kincolith B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, con- 
struction of approach & floats. New Westminster B C: Fred Welsh & Son Ltd, addition 
to ventilation system, federal bldg. 100 Mile House B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. near Penticton B C: Sorensen Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of radio astronomy station. Prince Rupert (Sourdough Bay) B C: 
Eby & Sons Ltd, boat grid construction. Sointula (Rough Bay) B C: Granby Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, breakwater construction. Vancouver B C: V B Johnson, landscaping, 
Forest Products Laboratory, UBC; Mott Electric Ltd, electrical extension, False Creek 
Fishing Harbour. Victoria B C: Old Country Decorators Ltd, interior & exterior painting 
& repairs, federal bldg. Wellington B C: W J Dick Construction, construction of post 
office. Winter Harbour B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, float repairs. Cambridge 
Bay NWT: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, plumbing & heating installation in school & two 
houses. Fort McPherson NWT: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating & plumbing installa- 
tion in various residences. Fort Resolution NWT: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, heating 
& plumbing work at school, teacherage & RCMP married quarters. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Halifax N S: C C McDonald, installation of water tank, federal bldg. Yarmouth N S: 
Rodney Construction Ltd, construction of fence, federal bldg. Matane Harbour P Q: 
Cote & Demers, dredging. Montreal P Q: J J Shea Ltd, alterations at 150 St Paul St. 
Val D’Or P Q: Desrochers & Lamothe, alterations to federal bldg. Frenchman’s Bay Ont: 
Simcoe Dock & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Hanover Ont: Louis Eckensweiller, plaster repairs, 
federal bldg. Lindsay Ont: L T Braunton & Co, basement repairs, federal bldg. Ottawa 
Ont: Capital Tile & Flooring, laying linoleum, No 5 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, installation of hot water system, No 6 Temporary Bldg; G R Hemming, 
electrical repairs, Forest Laboratory, Montreal Road; Rene Cleroux, plumbing repairs, 238 
Sparks St; Rene Cleroux, plumbing repairs, Rideau Hall; Fournier Van & Storage, moving 
departments from Jackson Bldg; Fred Guy & Son, moving departments from Jackson Bldg; 
Jas C Curry Ltd, moving departments from Jackson Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Construction 
Ltd, repairs to step, Centre Block; J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of refrigeration units, 
Victoria Museum; James Paterson & Son, renovations to “A” bldg, Cartier Square; Roy 
Soderlind & Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning unit, “B” bldg, Cartier Square; 
Rene Cleroux, plumbing work, Laboratory, Tunney’s Park; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, 
installation of additional strainer, Fuel Testing Laboratory; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, altera- 
tions to Veterans Memorial Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Co, roof repairs, Garland 
Bldg; F G Bowie & Sons Ltd, installation of new light fixtures, Parliamentary Library; 
Leopold Beaudoin Construction Co, construction of catwalks, Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, installation of foot scrapers, Veterans Memorial Bldg; 
Andrews Bros Construction Ltd, alterations to Norlite Bldg. St Clair River Ont: Whalen 
Bros, dredging. Sault Ste Marie Ont: George Stone & Sons, alterations to old federal 
bldg. Woodstock Ont: Brock L Snell, lighting improvements, federal bldg. Emerson Man: 
Red River Construction Co, extension of water lines, Customs Bldg. Saskatoon Sask: 
Wheaton Electric, installation of block heater outlets, Agriculture Laboratory. Fraser 
River (Morey Channel) B C: Sagra Shipping & Towing Ltd, dredging. Thetis-Kuper 
Islands B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, dredging. Whitehorse Y T: Yukon Sheet Metal Works, 
installation of air filters, federal bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section P Q: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, second stage construction, Montreal South 
sewage pumping station; Edouard Monette Ltd, drainage works, Municipality of Caughna- 
waga. Soulanges Section P Q: McNamara (Que) Ltd, construction of snubbing wharf, 
Upper Beauharnois Lock. International Rapids Section Ont: C A Pitts Contractor Ltd 
excavation, Cornwall Island North Channel & completion of Regulating Channel, Inter- 
national Rapids Section; C A Pitts Contractor Ltd, construction of base of pier 6S 
Cornwall Island, North Channel Bridge; Harvey Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
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dyke closure across abandoned Gallop Canal, Iroquois Lock. Welland Ship Canal Ont: 
J P Porter Co Ltd, *supply & operation of dredging plant—Station 710+00 to 1231+00. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Alderice J & J Alfred Bourque, construction of VOR bldg & related 
works. Ellis Bay (Anticosti Is) P Q: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, construction 
of power house. Father’s Point P Q: Adrien Berube, construction of garage. Grindstone 
(Magdalen Is) P Q: Alderice J & J Alfred Bourque, construction of remote transmitter 
bldg & related work. House Harbour P Q: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, additional 
airport development. Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of entrance 
roadways, Airport. West Point (Anticosti Is) P Q: Arthur Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, 
construction of power house. Malton Ont: Peacock & McQuigge Ltd, bulk excavation & 
site drainage, Air Terminal Bldg, Toronto International Airport. Windsor Ont: F J Fitch, 
cleaning, air terminal bldgs, Airport. Brandon Man: Lamb & Murray, construction of 
lighting facilities, Airport; Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of airport lighting facili- 
ties. Neepawa Man: M Dunsmore, construction of dwelling & related work, Airport. 
Regina Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg & related 
work, Airport. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, additional 
airport development; D L Guthrie Construction, construction of non-directional beacon 
bldgs & related work, Third Lake & Crossfields. Lethbridge Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co 
Ltd, construction of high intensity runway & approach lighting, Airport. Carmi B C: Howe 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg. Smithers B C: Stange Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg, Airport. Aklavik NWT: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, prefabrication, erection & construction of seven bldgs. 








Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 57) 


The company stated that its view was 
that, with its right to operate the way- 
freight assignment in the manner it had 
since 1953, and considering that the com- 
bined legs of the run brought it outside 
the scope of the road switcher rule, the 
claim of the employees was unfounded. 


The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 711—Dispute between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Region) 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
concerning the claim of a conductor for 25 
minutes final terminal time for time spent 
completing reports and making cash remit- 
tance after arrival at the terminal. 

A conductor on the Toronto-Montreal 
run claimed 25 minutes final terminal time 
on three dates to cover completion of his 


reports and the making out of his cash 
remittances after the train’s arrival at 
Montreal. 

The company denied the claim on the 
ground that this work constituted part of the 
normal duties of a conductor, and, further, 
that the article of the agreement under 
which the claim was made does not apply 
to conductors because conductors were given 
a wage adjustment in 1929 that, in effect, 
“included compensation for performing this 
type of service as part of their regular 
duties”. 

The Brotherhood countered with the 
argument that the 1929 wage increase had 
no bearing on the rule in the agreement, 
which was negotiated 25 years later and 
became effective in 1954. 

The Board sustained the 
contention. 


employees’ 





Recent Plans Give Right to Postpone Retirement Till 68 


Several union-negotiated pension plans under which an employee can claim a 
full-scale pension at age 65, but which also give him the right to defer his retirement 
to age 68, have recently been introduced in Canadian industry, according to William M. 


Mercer Limited. 


Denis George, an actuarial expert with the company, noted that “from the employee’s 
point of view” medical science has so advanced in recent years that men aged 65 are 


still both physically and mentally fit. 


“The abrupt change from active employment to idle retirement,” he said, “is one 
which can cause a severe mental disturbance. No preparation for retirement can com- 


pletely overcome this disturbance.” 


66072-0—6 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





November 1958 


During November, 25,398 workers in 
Canada were involved in 49 work stoppages 
resulting in a time loss of 257,525 man- 
days. Although the number of work stop- 
pages remained almost unchanged from the 
previous month, the number of workers 
involved decreased by approximately 15,000 
and the number of man-days lost by more 
than 550,000*. 

These substantial declines were mainly 
due to the termination, at the beginning 
of November, of two large work stoppages: 
the strike of 8,000 steelworkers in Hamilton 
and the dispute involving 15,000 construc- 
tion workers in Toronto. During November, 
the strike of 11,000 workers employed 
by the International Nickel Company of 
Canada in Sudbury and Port Colborne 
caused more than two thirds of the total 
time loss for the month. 

Of the 49 work stoppages in progress 
during November, 19 involved 100 or more 
workers. Seven of the 19 larger work 
stoppages started prior to November and 
three of these were still in progress at the 
end of the month. Of the 12 larger stop- 
pages that started during November, seven 
were still in progress at the end of the 
month. 





* Table G-1 at the back of this issue com- 
pares, on a monthly basis, the number of 
strikes and lockouts in existence during 1958 
and 1957. The approximate number of work- 
ers involved and the time loss resulting are 
also compared on a monthly basis and the 
numbers of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the 
stoppages involving 100 or more workers in 
existence during November 1958. The approx- 
imate time loss, together with the number 
of workers involved, is indicated for each 


stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details 


include such information as the dates on 
which the stoppages began and ended and 
the industries in which they occurred. 


In November, time loss was again 
unevenly distributed among Canada’s prov- 
inces. More than three quarters of the 
total number of man-days lost during the 
month was recorded in Ontario, and the 
strike of 11,000 Inco employees caused 
more than four fifths of the total time loss 
in the province. In Nova Scotia, where work 
stoppages resulted in a time loss of over 
16,000 man-days, a settlement was reached 
leading to the termination on November 20 
of the year-long strike of quarry workers 
in Wentworth and Hantsport. 


Work stoppages were also reported from 
many other provinces but in none of these 
did the number of man-days lost exceed the 
15,000 mark. 


Table 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY INDUSTRY, NO- 
VEMBER, 1958. 


No. of 
Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 

HOLLINS ee 2 395 4,650 
VES ree tf 13,034 193,570 
Manufacturing . 23 10,327 44,495 
Consiruction 6 880 9,205 
Transportation . 8 667 3,990 
TV ACG getter iete cere S 95 1,615 


Table 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE, NO- 
VEMBER, 1958. 


No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Nova Scotia .... fl 1,709 16,600 
Qucbecue ae ea. 9 IA, 13,190 
Onvariowe ee. as 19 20,064 208,645 
NWianiitobaueaeeaine 1 80 160 
Alberta ean. eer 2 399 7,690 
British Columbia 10 1,486 10,700 

More than one 
PROV CC we eee 1 90 540 





Decisions of Umpire 
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I therefore decide that the claimant has 
become bona fide employed elsewhere in 
the occupation which he usually follows 


TA 
é 
‘ 


within the meaning of section 63 (1) (b) 
of the Act. 


The insurance officer’s appeal is dismissed. 


PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, December 1958 


A 0.8-per-cent decrease in the food index 
resulted in a decline of 0.1 per cent in the 
consumer price index (1949=100), from 
126.3 to 126.2, between the beginning of 
November and the beginning of December 
1958*. It was the first drop in the index 
since July 1958; but the December index 
is still 2.5 per cent above the level a year 
earlier. 


Each of the other four group indexes 
recorded some upward movement. 


The decline of 0.8 per cent in the food 
ingex, trom 123.2 to: 122.2, occurred as 
sharply lower prices were reported for eggs, 
oranges and grapefruit, and lesser price 
declines for pork, chicken, bananas and 
canned fruits. Beef prices averaged 3 cents 
per pound higher and increases were also 
recorded for fresh vegetables, apples and 
butter. 


The shelter index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 139.8 to 139.9, as both the rent 
and home-ownership components advanced 
slightly. The clothing index also rose a 
fractional 0.1 per cent, from 110.4 to 
110.5, as a scatter of minor price changes 
occurred, some of which were price in- 
creases from previous month’s sale prices. 

The household operation index increased 
0.4 per cent from 121.5 to 122.0, reflecting 
mainly the effect of recent increases in 
telephone rates in eastern Canada. Prices 
were also higher for laundry, dry cleaning 
and household supplies. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose 0.2 per cent from 133.1 to 133.4, 
largely as a result of higher street car and 
bus fares in West Coast cities. 

The index one year earlier (December 
1957) was 123.1. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 118.8, shelter 136.7, 
clothing 109.9, household operation 120.6, 
and other commodities and services 128.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, November 1958 
Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
rose in eight of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of October and 
November 1958+. Increases ranged from 
a fractional 0.1 per cent in Ottawa to 0.6 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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per cent in Vancouver. Indexes in both 
St. John’s and Saskatoon-Regina recorded 
slight declines of 0.1 per cent. 


Food indexes showed mixed results as 
they rose in four cities but declined in the 
other six regional cities. The shelter index 
rose in six regional cities but remained 
unchanged in the other four. Clothing 
indexes, reflecting in some cities the move- 
ment from previous month’s sale prices, 
were up in six cities, unchanged in three 
cities and declined in St. John’s. Household 
operation indexes moved up in seven cities, 
declined in two and remained unchanged 
in Edmonton-Calgary. The other com- 
modities and services indexes rose in all 
ten regional cities mainly as a result of 
initial pricing of 1959 passenger cars. 


Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Vancouver +0.8 to 127.5; 
Halifax +0.6 to 124.3; Montreal +0.6 to 
127.2; Saint John +0.5 to 126.7; Toronto 
+0.5 to 129.4; Winnipeg +0.3 to 123.8; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 122.7; Ottawa 
=O: leto: 126.52>Steohn’s|:— 0.1101 12.61; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 123.0. 


Wholesale Price Index, November 1958 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.7 per cent between 
October and November, moving from 226.9 
to 228.5. As well as being the largest 
increase between these two months since 
1950, this marks the highest point the index 
has reached since April 1957, when it alse 
stood at 228.5. 


Six of the eight major groups advanced, 
one declined and one remained unchanged. 
The non-ferrous metals group increased 
2.8 per cent from 169.5 to 174.2. (This 
represents an increase of 3.4 per cent since 
November 1957, when the index stood at 
168.4). Iron products moved 1.2 per cent 
higher from 252.0 to 255.1, the vegetable 
products group increased 1 per cent from 
196.9 to 198.8, animal products showed 
an upward movement for the first time 
since May, moving from 245.8 to 247.5, an 
increase of 0.7 per cent, the textiles group 
index rose 0.2 per cent to 227.4 from 227.0. 
and the chemicals index advanced 0.3 per 
cent to 184.4 from 183.8. 





+On base June 1951=100. 
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Wood products was the only group index 
to register a downward movement in 
November, easing 0.2 per cent to 299.3 
from 299.8. 

Non-metallic minerals as a group re- 
mained at 188.2. 


The index of Canadian farm product 
prices rose fractionally between October 
and November, from 211.8 to 212.1. The 
eastern index dropped from 228.2 to 227.2, 
but the western total rose from 195.5 to 
197.0. 

The index of field product prices rose 
from 154.4 to 155.2, that of animal prod- 
aicts declined slightly from 269.3 to 269.1. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949100) was unchanged at 127.8 
between October and November. The non- 
residential building materials price index 
rose 0.7 per cent, from 129.8 to 130.7. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
{1947-49=100) rose again in November 


1954 














1955 1956 1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


after a three-month period of stability. 
Between mid-October and mid-November 
it rose. 0,2 percent to. 123-9) thes peau 
established in July 1958. At mid-August it 
had dropped to 123.7, where it remained 
through September and October. 

The increase resulted mainly from the 
prices of 1959 automobiles, although prices 
of most other things rose, too. The only 
noteworthy declines were in gasoline and 
pork. 

The U.S. index a year earlier—November 
1958—was 121.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, October 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose a full 
point, from 108.4 to 109.4, between mid- 
September and mid-October 1958. It was 
the largest. increase since June, when the 
rise was also one full point. One year earlier 
(October 1957) the index stood at 107.1. 





The rate of increase of West Germany’s labour force is slowing down since fewer 
young people are leaving school because of the low birth rate in the war years. Increases 
in the labour force are provided for the most part by refugees from the Soviet Zone. 


* * * 


At the end of 1957, there were 36,890 persons employed by insurance companies 
in Canada. Of these, 22,500 were men and 14,390 women. Of the total, 22,710 were 
engaged on administrative work, while 14,180 were field representatives. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa. Students must apply through 
the library of their institution. Applications 
for loans should give the number (nu- 
meral) of the publication desired and the 
month in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 124 


Annual Reports 

1. CANADA COUNCIL. First Annual Report 
to March 31, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 70. 

2. FigjI. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Year 1957. Suva, 
Government Press, 1958. Pp. 18. 

3. FRONTIER COLLEGE. Annual Report 
for 1957, with 1958 Supplement. Toronto, 
1958. Pp: 14) 

4. GREAT BRITAIN. COUNCIL ON PRICES, 
PRODUCTIVITY AND INCOMES. Second Report, 
August 1958. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Ppa 39. 

5. NATIONAL JOINT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
FOR THE FLOUR MILLING INDUSTRY. Thirty- 
Eighth Annual Report, 1956-57. London, 
1958. Pp. 68. 

6. NEW YoRK (STATE). COMPTROLLER. 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Comp- 
troller on the Operation of the State Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System Together with 
the Report of the Actuary on the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Valuation of its Assets and 
Liabilities as of March 31, 1957. New York, 
£955. Pp. 90: . 

7. NEW ZEALAND. REHABILITATION BOARD. 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
21. 

8. UGANDA PROTECTORATE. LABOUR DE- 
PARTMENT. Annual Report for the Year 
ended 31st December, 1957: Entebbe, Gov- 
ernment Printer, 1958. Pp. 87. 

9. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, October 16, 1956, December 
31, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
144. 


Automation 

10. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Automation and Major Technological 
Change; Collective Bargaining Problems. 
Papers presented at a Conference held 
under the Auspices of the Industrial Union 


Department, AFL-CIO, April 22, 1958, 
Washington, D.C. Washington, 1958. Pp. 
45, 

Partial Contents: The Impact of Automation 
on Wages and Working Conditions in Ford- 
UAW Relationships, by Ken Bannon and Nel- 
son Samp. Job and Income Security in Railway 
Mergers and Abandonments, by Eli Oliver 
The Impact of Automation and Technological 
Change on Wages, Hours of Work and the 
Economy in General, by Elmer J. Maloy. An 
Approach to Wage Incentive Problems asso- 
ciated with Major Technological Changes in 
the Rubber Industry, by Joseph Childs and 
Ralph H. Bergmann. 

11. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. RE- 
SEARCH DEPARTMENT. Report to the Execu- 
tive Council on Survey of the Effect of 
Automation on Membership of Affiliated 
Unions. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 19. 

Automation seems to have had little or no 
adverse effect on total employment in the 
industries of the unions which replied to a 
questionnaire sent out by the CLC in February 
1957 


12. U.S. BuREAU OF LABoR STATISTICS. 
Studies of Automatic Technology; a Case 
Study of an Automatic Airline Reservation 
System. Washington, 1958. Pp. 21. 

Describes the experience of one airline which 
uses an electronic system for storing and trans- 
mitting information about airline seat reserva- 
tions. By 1959, this data-processing equipment 
will be used by almost all the leading US. 
airlines. 


Canada at Work 


The following eleven broadcasts were 
made in 1958 and published under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Courage knows no Handicap. Pp. 4. 

About two physically-handicapped Canadian 
artists, Earl Bailey and Kathleen Hart Ellis, 
who have achieved success in spite of their 
disabilities. 

14. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
National Winter Employment Conference. 
Pp. 4. 

Includes remarks of government, business 
and labour officials on the problem of winter 
unemployment. 

15. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
INFORMATION BRANCH. Frontier College in 
Action; A. P. Norton, Information Branch, 
Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, presenting re- 
corded interviews with Dan Sudar, Frontier 
College worker-teacher at GECO Mines, 
Manitouwadge, Ont. Pp. 4. 

16. GODWIN, JoHN E. The Story of 
Walter Callow. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Callow, who was blind and paralyzed, 
and who spent the last 20 years of his life in 
bed, invented the Callow wheel-chair motor 


coach and carried on many activities from his 
bedside. 
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17. HarRIsON, J. D. B. Will You Start a 
Forest Fire? Pp. 4. y 

18. MacCuisH, Roy H. Apprenticeship— 
1958 Model. Pp. 4. 

19. MacCuisH, Roy H. Stay in School, 
by Roy H. MacCuish, and others. 4 parts. 

Other speakers include Kurt R. Swinton, Ira 
G. Needles, and C. A. L. Murchison. The four 
speakers urge young people to stay in school 
until the completion of high school. 

20. McLAUGHLIN, J. A. JIndustry’s In- 
terest in Penitentiary Training. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Assistant Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries, Department of Justice, discusses 
the Canadian penitentiary training program. 

21. McLAuGuHLin, J. A. The Penitentiary 
Program makes the Man. Pp. 4. 

22. NORTON, A. PuHiLip. A Blessing in 
Disguise—a Story of Rehabilitation. Pp. 4. 

This talk concerns a 27-year-old watchmaker 
who owns his own business and who has been 
paralyzed by poliomyelitis since he was 18. 

23. NorTON, A. PuiLip. The Story of 
George Lafleur. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Lafleur, who is blind, is a radio “ham” 


operator, a writer of newspaper and magazine 
articles and a photographer. 


Collective Agreements 


24. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Pension 
Plans under Collective Bargaining, Winter, 
1957-58. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 71. 

The following information is given: company, 
union, and date of information; participation 
requirements; normal retirement (minimum 
requirements, service credited after normal age, 
benefit formula); illustrative monthly pensions; 
early retirement (minimum requirements, bene- 
fit formula); normal and early retirement 
benefit options; disability retirement (minimum 
requirements, benefit formula); vesting (type, 
conditions, and minimum requirements, benefit 
formula); involuntary retirement; death bene- 


fits; financing; medium of funding; and, admin- 
istration. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Paid Vacation Provisions in Major Union 
Contracts, 1957; Prevalence, Types of 
Plans, Length of Vacations, Service and 
Work Requirements, Vacation Pay, Schedul- 
ing and Other Administrative Procedures. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 34. 


Based on a_ study of 1,813 agreements 
covering approximately eight million workers. 


Economic Conditions 


26. ALBERTA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Graphs of Growth. Edmonton, Industrial 
Development Branch, Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, 1958? Pp. 32. 

27. BACKMAN, JULES. Labor Gains, Pro- 
ductivity and Inflation. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Michi- 
Cael toe pee le 


Discusses: “(1) the postwar rise in prices, 
money wages and real wages; (2) the nature of 
the improvement in so-called fringe benefits 
and their cost; (3) the relationship between 
increases in labor costs and gains in produc- 
tivity; (4) the annual improvement factor; (5) 
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escalator clauses; (6) the role of long-term 
contracts; and (7) the effects of labor cost 
increases On prices during prosperity as com- 
pared with recession.” 

28. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
The Consumer's Food-Buying Habits. Pro- 
ject. No, 1694 Paris; O.E. F.C 1958 2Pp ris 

A study of food shopping habits of house- 
wives in five European countries: Austria, West 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway. 
The object of the study is to discuss some of 
the problems in raising productivity in retail 
distribution and to show how sample survey 
techniques can be used in this field. 

29. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Some 
Notes on the United Kingdom Economy. 


London, 1958. Pp.33. 
A brief survey of British economic condi- 
tions between 1947 and 1957. 


30. HOWLAND, ROBERT DUDLEY. Some 
Regional Aspects of Canada’s Economic 
Development. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958.4 Pp... 302. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 


31. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECo- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. Economic Conditions 
in Greece? Paris,.1958.. Pps 13 

Covers an 18-month period ending mid-1957. 


Education 


32. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Back- 
ground and Personality Factors associated 
with Educational and Occupational Plans 
and Careers of Ontario Grade 13 Students. 
Toronto, Dept. of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University of 
Toronto;y1957 2 9Pp.' 372. 

A study of the replies of 9,404 Grade 13 
students to a questionnaire. Contents: Per- 
sonal Factors. Family Background and In- 
fluence. School and Social Environment. School 
Achievement. Teachers’ Ratings on Personality 
Traits and Chances of University Success. 
Attitude towards University Attendance. 

33. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Ontario 
Grade 13 Students: Who are they and What 
happens to them? Toronto, Department of 
Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 1957. 
Pp.) 

An analysis of information obtained from 
two sets of questionnaires, one submitted to 
Grade 13 pupils and the other to teachers in 
Ontario, in February and March 1956. Con- 
tents: The Background and History of the 
Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student 
Resources. The Questionnaires. Factual Infor- 
mation from Students. Students’ Opinions, 


Judgments, and Statements of Intentions. The 
School Record. Teachers’ Ratings. School 
Factors. Summary. 


34. SMITH, WILLIAM OWEN LESTER. Edu- 
cation in Great Britain. 2d ed. London, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. 
Ppw20s: 

Contents: Ideals, Aims and Principles. Order 
and Diversity. Religion. The Curriculum. The 


State and the School. The Schools. Education 
and the Community. 


Industrial Relations 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. La- 
bour Relations and Working Conditions in 
Britain. Rev. March 1958. London, 1958. 
Pp. 56. 

“The subject matter of this paper is divided 
into four parts: (1) industrial relations, cover- 
ing arrangements made by employers and work- 
ers for the negotiation of terms of employment, 
and action taken by the Government to en- 
courage, support and supplement these volun- 
tary arrangements; | (2) protective legislation; 
(3) working conditions in practice; (4) human 
relations in industry.” 

36. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH As- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings of the Tenth Annual 
Meeting, New York City, September 5-7, 
1957. Edited by Edwin Young. Madison, 
1958. Pp. 341. 

Some of the topics discussed are union and 
management ties to political parties, group 
insurance plans, electronic data processing for 
industrial relations research, collectively bar- 
gained health insurance plans, trade union 
structure and policy, labor market studies, and 
trade union research. 

37. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 8TH, 1956. 
Measuring Personnel Administrative Objec- 
tives. Proceedings of the Eighth Personnel 
Management Conference at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, March 6-7, 1956. Ur- 
Patan. 2o0. Ppx92: 

Conference conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Management in co-operation with the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
through the Division of University Extension. 
The speakers spoke on personnel management 
programs. Two of the talks deal with personnel 
problems in connection with automation and 
fringe benefits. 

38. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT CONFER- 
ENCE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 9TH, 1957. 
Current Trends in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations. Proceedings of the Ninth Per- 
sonnel Management Conference at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, March 4 and 
peo) 7.) Urbana, 1957. Pp..95. 

Conference conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Management in co-operation with the 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations 
through the Division of University Extensions. 
Some of the topics discussed are white-collar 
unionization, personality tests, a supervisory 
training program, and compulsory retirement. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
A Guide to Labor-Management Relations in 
the United States. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. 1 Volume. 

Some topics discussed are: history of the 
American labor movement; structure of the 
trade union movement; administration of na- 
tional and local unions; unionization of white- 
collar workers; the development of collective 


bargaining; grievance procedures; voluntary 
arbitration; fringe benefits under collective 
bargaining; and, industrial relations in 14 


selected industries. Also includes a glossary of 
current industrial relations terms. 


Industry—tocation 


40. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Camrose. Pp. 18. 


41. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BRANCH. Survey of Taber. Rev. ed. Pp. 19. 
Edmonton, 1958. 


Labour Organization 


42. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND IMMIGRATION. Labour Unions in 
Canada; a Reference Paper reprinted from 
Citizen, an official publication of the De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 4. 


43. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Suits 
against Labor Unions, by William R. Mc- 
Intyre. Washington, 1958. Pp. 515-528. 

Discusses two decisions handed down on 
May 26, 1958 by the U.S. Supreme Court 
which upheld the power of state courts to 
award compensatory damages in suits filed by 
workers against unions. 

44. Humpureys, B. V. Clerical Unions 
in the Civil Service. Oxford, Blackwell & 


Mott, 1958. Pp. 254. 

Describes the formation and development of 
the British Civil Service clerical unions. Dis- 
cusses the Whitley Councils, the salary prob- 
lem, and other matters. 

A5. LEVITAN, SAR A. Government Regu- 
lation of Internal Union Affairs affecting 
the Rights of Members. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, 1958. Pp. 27. 

The author points out that those who favour 
federal regulation of internal union affairs 
advocate legislation principally in five areas: 
“4. A requirement for the secret periodic elec- 

tion of officers; 

2. The establishment of a government agency 
to hear appeals of disciplined union mem- 
bers; 

3. The prevention of undue influence into 
local union affairs by national officers, SO 
as to permit the local members to choose 
their own leaders; 

4. The avoidance of conflicting interests by 
union leaders in connection _with their 
duties as union representatives in collective 
bargaining; and, 

5. The disclosure of union finances to prevent 
misuse of funds and in order that members 
may be adequately informed concerning the 
financial operations of their union.” 


46. SEGAL, BENJAMIN D. Unions and 
Democracy; a Brief Account of Problems 
in Union Democracy in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Washington, The Trades 
Unionist, 1957. Pp. 17. 

The author concludes that “a truly demo- 
cratic union is one that continues to fight for 
broad social issues as well as for the rights of 
its own rank and file”. 

47. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Conventions, 1958; National and 
International Unions, State Organizations. 


Washington, 1958. Pp. 7. 
gis! 


48. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN 
THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. I[n- 
terim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, United States Senate, pur- 
suant to §. Res. 74 and 221, 85th Congress, 
together with Individual Views. Washington, 
GIP-OVL1958. 3Ppp 462; 

The Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management field 
heard testimony which involved five unions 
and a number of employers. As a result the 
Committee recommended legislation which 
would 1. regulate and control pension, health 
and welfare funds; 2. regulate and control 
union funds; 3. insure union democracy; 4. 
curb activities of middlemen in labor-manage- 
ment disputes; and, 5. clarify situations in 
labor-management relations where neither the 
National Labor Relations Board or a State 
or Territory agency has no jurisdiction. 


Labouring Classes 


49. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. The Small Factory; 
Planning for Good Working Conditions. 
Melbourne, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
Se 


50. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. A 
Review of Productivity in Metal Finishing. 
London; 1958? Pp. 32. 

Outlines conditions in the metal finishing 


industry since 1950 with case studies of seven 
manufacturers. 


51. CLEGG, HUGH ARMSTRONG. The Em- 
ployers’ Challenge; a Study of the National 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Dispute of 
1957, by H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams. 
Oxford, B. Blackwell, 1957. Pp. 179. 

“The shipbuilding and engineering disputes 
of 1957 led to Britain’s biggest strike, in terms 
of working days lost, for more than twenty 
years.” The authors discuss the antecedents of 


the strike, the strike itself, its settlement, and 
some lessons to be learned from it. 


52. INTER-AFRICAN LABOUR CONFERENCE. 
5TH, LUSAKA, NORTHERN RHODESIA, 1957. 
Labour; Inter-African Conference, Sth 
Meeting, Lusaka, 1957. London, Commis- 
sion for Technical Co-operation in Africa 
South of the Sahara, 1958. Pp. 228. 


The Conference dealt with the following 
topics: 1. methods of settling labour disputes; 
2. methods of wage-fixing; 3. employment of 
women; 4. vocational training; 5. social security 
(old age pensions, sickness benefits); 6. em- 
ployment services; 7. workmen’s compensation; 
8. trade unions; and 9. prevention of accidents. 


53. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON Ways AND MEANS. Emergency Ex- 
tension of Federal Unemployment Com- 
pensation Benefits. Hearings before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, Se- 
cond Session, on H.R. 11326, H.R. 11327, 
and H.R. 11679, Bills to authorize Tem- 
porary Unemployment Benefits for In- 
dividuals who exhaust their Benefit Rights 
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under Existing State Law. March 28, 31, 
and April 1, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 
19587 -Pp23s89- 

The Committee examined emergency exten- 
sion of unemployment compensation benefits to 
provide for those individuals who were unem- 
ployed and who had already used up their 
benefits under the various state laws. The 
Committee also considered the question of 
financing these benefits and recommendations 
for providing for unemployed persons not 
covered by the unemployment compensation 
programs of the various states. 


United Nations 

54. CANADA. DEPT. OF EXTERNAL AF- 
FAIRS. Canada and the United Nations, 
1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 
105; 

55. UNITED NATIONS. COMMISSION ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS. Report of the Fourteenth 
Session, 10 March—3 April 1958. New 
WOrkew 95 Ose bpes2. 

56. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC Com- 
MISSION FOR EUROPE. Annual Report, 16 
May 1957—24 April 1958. New York, 
1958. Pp. 60. 

57. UNITED NATIONS. TECHNICAL ASSIST- 
ANCE BOARD. Annual Report for 1957. 
New York, 1958, Pp, 420: 


Wages and Hours 
58. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Motor-truck Driy- 
ers and Helpers, July 1, 1957 and Trend 
1936-57. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 40. 
The information in this report covered about 
265,000 drivers and 37,000 helpers in 52 cities 


with a population of 100,000 or over, as of 
JULIO Se 


59. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Industry, 
July 1, 1957 and Trend 1907-57. Washing- 
ton}; G:P.OFs1 953-5 Pp. 50: 


“The information... in this report was based 
on union scales in effect on July 1, 195'7-eand 
covered approximately 120,000 printing-trades 
workers in 53 cities with populations of 100,000 
Or more.” 


Women 

60. Brown, EVELYN M. Educating Eve. 
Montreal, Palm Publishers, 1957. Pps L8G: 

An account of the Quebec Family Institutes. 

61. MANCHESTER, ENG. COLLEGE OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Women in En- 
gineering; a Report by a Committee set 
Up ate to enquire into the Employment of 
Women Scientists and Technologists in the 
Engineering Industry in the Manchester 
Area. Manchester, 1958. Pp. 20. 


An analysis of the replies to a questionnaire 
sent out to 73 engineering firms in the Greater 
Manchester area seeking information about the 
absorption of women into these firms. ° 


62. WEDDELL, MARGARET. Training in 
Home Management. With chapters by Enid 
McIntosh, Esther Neville-Smith and Peggy 
Alexander. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul a9 55 ear peelos 


Miscellaneous 


63. BRADEN, J. NoBLe. Labor Arbitra- 
tion, Procedures and Techniques. New York, 
American Arbitration Association, 1957. 
POZO: 

Based on various addresses delivered by Mr. 
Braden and revised by members of the staff 
of the American Arbitration Association. Con- 
tents: Glossary of Terms. Introduction. Two 
Fields of Arbitration. The Agreement to arbi- 
trate. A Good Arbitration Clause in Fifty 
Words. The Arbitration begins. How the 
Arbitrator is selected. Preparing for the Arbi- 
tration Hearing. How to present a Case in 
Arbitration. The Hearings, Briefs and Post- 
Hearing Procedure. The Award. The Costs of 
Arbitration. Conclusion. 


64. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Status of First Line Super- 


visors. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 

The topics discussed are pay policies, fringe 
benefits, responsibility and authority, communi- 
cations, and privileges and special status. The 
information in this study was submitted by 163 
executives. 

65. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


ORGANIZATION AND METHODS SERVICE. A 
Guide to Duplicating Processes. Ottawa, 
L958. Pp. 33% 

66. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 


COMMONS. STANDING COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS AFFAIRS, 1958. Minutes of Proceed- 
ings and Evidence. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
LDS Seeeo Ven Lo) © Dp.) 

At head of title: House of Commons. First 
session, Twenty-fourth Parliament, 1958. Wal- 
ter Dinsdale, chairman. 

67. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Farm Management in the United States; 
Report by a Group of Experts. Project No. 
B95) Boe Patis. Ob, E.G, L956. Pp. 126: 


“..... deals with the principles, methods and 
techniques of farm management advisory work 
in the United States.” 


68. FLORENCE, PHILIP SARGANT. IJndus- 
try and the State. London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1957. Pp. 196. 

Describes present legislation covering State 
policies towards industry in Great Britain. 
Contents: Ethics, Science and Art of State 
Policy in Industry. Fourteen Decades of State 
Policy in Industry, State Defence from Exploi- 
tation. Participation of State with Industry. 
State Information, Services and _ Palliatives. 


State Operation of Industry. State Control over 
Industry. 


69. LOWEN, WALTER ALBERT. You and 
Your Job. 1st ed. New York, Greystone 
Press, 1958. Pp. 2917 


The author is a job counsellor specializing 
in executive placement. He describes, among 
other things, how to improve one’s job, how 
to write job applications and resumes, how to 
behave at an interview and how to conduct 
oneself during the early weeks on the new job. 


70. U.S. CHILDREN’s BurREAU. Youth 
Groups in Conflict; a Report of a Confer- 
ence, compiled and written by Mary E. 
Blake. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 52. 


Report of a conference on juvenile delin- 
quency sponsored by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
in May, 1957. 


71. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE. Problems of the Railroads; Report 
of the Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 27. 


The Subcommittee discovered during its 
investigation of the railroad position in the 
US. that railroads no longer had a monopoly 
in the transportation field; railroads’ share of 
freight and passenger traffic had declined be- 
tween 1929 and 1956; railroad employment had 
declined by about a million between 1923 and 
1958; and, the railroads are in a poor financial 
position. The Subcommittee suggested means 
of helping the railroads. 
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ILO Publishes Survey of Labour Problems in Africa 


A survey of labour problems and policies 
in Africa, covering the whole continent 
south of the Sahara, has just been pub- 
lished by the International Labour Office 
under the title African Labour Survey. 

After a preliminary description of con- 
ditions in the territory concerning climate, 
geography, population density, material 
resources, customs, historical development, 
and present-day social conditions, the book 
deals in turn with agriculture, community 
development, manpower and employment, 
productivity, vocational training, freedom 
of association and industrial relations, 
wages, recruitment, contracts of employ- 
ment and conditions of work, occupational 
safety and health, social security, housing, 
the co-operative movement, labour admin- 
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istration and inspection, and the application 
of internationally agreed labour standards. 

Appendices give standards and recom- 
mendations of the ILO and other organiza- 
tions, a reference list of labour legislation, 
additional statistics, a bibliography giving 
the main sources of information on Africa 
and the more important sources of back- 
ground material, and an explanatory note 
on the Commission for Technical Co-opera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara, the 
Inter-African Labour Institute and the 
Inter-African Labour Conference. 

The cloth-bound book of more than 700 
pages, which is No. 48 in the New Series 
of the ILO’s Studies and Reports, may be 
obtained from the Canada Branch of the 
ILO at $5 per copy, with the usual dis- 
counts for orders in quantity. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 18, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


a Man 
— Nfld N.S Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
a me Te a ee | 
The Labour Force 
Both Sares.cc) uss eee Peek tel ee 118 434 1,743 2,266 1,064 552 
A sripultutnl 20 eat eke en eek ae F 64 171 180 3802 23 
OU-ASTICULIrAI Ss coins oni eee ee 116 370 1,572 2,086 762 529 
Malena ile 0 20.0. Bet ae, eet aa 98 337 aia 1,665 804 421 
Avcioultral this oh avs Aan oe = 58 159 162 275 22 
NoneAsricultural..2.05.. a eee eG 96 279 1,154 1,503 529 399 
Pemulen.sn4 ho Oe eee 20 97 430 601 260 131 
y ACae Tobia ites Cee: Peet Snir VAM ood x = 12 18 Hf = 
Non-Agrieuitural, on 4e io ee) tes 20 91 418 583 233 130 
AT A Geant .3 5 te Ben OE tee aU 118 434 1,743 2,266 1,064 552 
PG al OV GARE. con, ain ee ee See 15 45 209 172 92 36 
a -S2d Veate tas. | ieits tke Meee et 19 56 252 262 129 60 
2D a rAe VOne +c: 2, Se tera ay eae 54 184 797 1,075 484 raf) 
ASE VGATA., coche tc ee ee 29 127 435 665 310 165 
OS years-aaid Over.,cuac eee ~ 22 50 92 49 20 
Persons with Jobs 
ALM CALTIS, CLOUDS iced pac Mee ea: oe. 98 407 1, 635 2,166 1,041 517 
Di aleg Pe ios scene ee ee 79 312 1, 224 1,581 787 392 
BIOHAIES ch se cpe ph, aan: com aie 19 95 el 585 254 125 
Agricultural A eeesdaa tee ete Ee hd 62 166 176 301 22 
Non erioulturals, 7i5.\0eia.. eee. 96 345 1, 469 1,990 740 495 
Paw Workers ::4 iii ae. Sire Gt aed 79 320 1, 337 1, 832 683 441 
Milos) ic. oy. he” Gain | ty, 62 238 964 1,301 470 326 
Petals Arak. hee ah see 17 82 373 531 213 115 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both cox: 0.8. 5¢ eects, eee 20 27 108 100 23 35 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
FSG ORES ree ai Se ack cos a eh A, 147 453 1,478 1,753 891 521 
LANE CCF es ale aah ani a Eee a i 40 100 278 323 196 126 
Pemelests FO bse)! ei ee pg s 107 353 1, 200 1, 430 695 395 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


ee eeeeeeeeeeoeoeaeeO=QDoooosaa—SS—_—60—_00o—buc6uSe@{TeTeheVv.aM——6IeowTVWTY]woa—['— 





Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 18, 1958 September 20, 1958 October 19, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(') Work(?) Work(?) 
Total looking for work..........+.-+eesseeeee> 340 326 294 283 232 218 
WNT OTCR OO Seirecielaleielelencres «claret is) 91s) s/n) 313 301 271 26 
(Uchelse Wl iamosdels 5n copa non eooodusue aeam 103 — 81 ir rah si 
Ema ATTROMUIIS severetetetelsiols sels tie'cis o.srs'e io! stars 118 — 94 — 85 = 
N= (Rape tat ooqboe bo OneO lS DOOR Deon 44 — 43 ae 94 — 
ema) ATA OVD INS eterepa eleva oteteth el stat ov etstie! s(t ellsini.n(e 32 — 38 — a — 
ISN somPos oS oognoonvosgonuaabeorDes Rd — * — * — 
== ginel ONAL 4onoouns coectooguongoomDS * * — * — 
OC Meee orci tiare cteme ciale oc aieisir ‘sivuels esis visie.e 27 25 23 21 Pat 18 
(EZ elt isioa mando tooondor he Soooen aoe. a = id * * os 
i= RE NER G5 od oracn OO ORM Ooo Ocmn ous 19 18 16 14 14 13 


ee ee ee 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 




















Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Le eee 
Trans- : 
hed and 7 orca G ar BO ace Supple-| Total® 
ont cane anu- torage, onstruc- ublic : F mentary 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ae Labour 
Communi- t) Income 
cation? Bae 
1953—Total....| 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 DeTOT 468 12,110 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 i 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 Ze 2ke 539 13,215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 GRY 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15,825 
1957—Oct...... 46.0 407.0 AUTO Me Pe, Wen cl Glens cre Lente sven ais Oasis | Dee oe ee Inet kar 1,363.6 
INOVeace. 46.2 410.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 1, 105. 7 163.6 | 1,344.6 
IBN Sone, 45.7 386.1 TN aa Ce Ge A eer eee nine Peasy me kas gl at eel (A Ay 1,294.8 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 ORES ctor lite coc oa oP naera bees Pe eor pete LON oan ats platen 8: 1,267.8 
Feb 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 567.1 1,024.0 163.5 | 1,277.1 
Mareen 45.8 389.8 Fie RR eae egal Romp ihe hinMel Cire si) pic Ce kal ence: Be ae Ga 283, 2 
ADEs cots 43.9 392.3 UT oh) Bgl MR AO, Meena ray Arrears cl Ite nae ey ease A 1,304.0 
Maybe: 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 | 1,354.8 
cane 45.6 404.9 aes ees MIN Sic Ae ote Nevantidguecinrs [is etems usiapaas yee Dye Pie etek sega a ree 
Pa 45.0 402.1 145. ete) eee: la imiieh, Soetalotatia ax’. (nacebie tne allecla sede tteaa he eue ee lira oe 
ihae Dyettins 45.5 399.8 145.7 (Mines 335.4 neal 592.3 1,080.5 17 1,385.6 
Sept-eces 44.5 404.0 AM et es Pe ere eaicce'a airit e meareeges |i ee An Sie? Ye NOSIS og | aaa 405.3 
OCC yee 43.0 399.7 ‘Whi Pn ley ate aR es eg os OO Ceee i ea AT eh) ae GaN 1,387.6 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canad 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, 


Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 
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C—Empleyment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in ‘the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,768,237. 
TABLE _C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 

Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
SoS 
Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 

Index Numbers Index Numbers 
a Average Average 
Year and Month PRs eee a i Oe eee ee Wealle 


Aggregate] Average _ |Aggregate| Average 
Employ- Weekly |Wages and Wages and| Employ Weekly |Wagesand Wages and 


Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries | ment Payrolls | Salaries | S#laries 





1953—Average................. 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
LOD —=AVETAR Gran ae ee ee 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 { 60.94 
1955—A verage.. <7... .\/: cee 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 14471 Ss o63%34 
1950-—-AVerav6s, 245. eee 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151,27” 66,47 
10O/-=A VOTAUOs We ocre a eee 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 | 69.68 
Oct at ns Seeger e 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 ; 70.29 
INOW ols sete yee er mes 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 | 70.86 
Dec. 1 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
95S aria rete 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
Gb Gotan Mier eS ee, 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
MarP Le x, acters toe 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
ADE, Le een ae 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
May Loan aha 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
June i 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
DGLVe 1, are eee 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73 .06 
USA eee ae ee 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
Sopts ly. Sakae, eee 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 
Sete Ae eet ee Mare 121.8 201.6 164.9 70.85 112.2 186.9 165.4 72.72 





EE ee eee 
1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages and 
oy Salaries, in Dollars 
Area i eek hal. Bete mcm Some ieee [NE a 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
“of ST eee ee ea 133.7 138.1 142.2 63.47 61.57 2.1 
Prince Edward Island............--...+0 see eeeeeeees 124.6 126.3 127.4 50.78 50.14 8 2 
‘oy SORWE OR, Sate Wien eile ee rons 99.4 98.3 102.0 58.65 58.18 57.27 
Reem rns Wick | hosBl. bees ch oan aot oxi vw woe wees e 102.1 103.1 106.1 58.83 57.88 57.99 
Quebec 2p OO .e FOE OM ROTO CW 0 CORIO cd Cho CECE ae ao aera 120.7 121.1 126.9 68.14 67.70 65.76 
Ontario Rs He cle coals, a a Seb one dovsaral avin. sinh siiaveiley’o. ove 122.1 121.3 126.3 73.40 73.62 71.47 
iMate 4 oamea's db.8 6b 0a Slodbe OU Cdn. ABC CInIo? GOCE mires 112.4 113.2 115.4 67.73 67.96 65.14 
‘5 pail bel Ei el 02 yi 10 lo, Slag bei orG. cine col ls BOI ane CO ROR TCHR ROE Or mee 136.0 137.2 134.7 69.83 69.55 66.31 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 159.6 161.9 160.6 73.77 73.58 70.48 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.3 120.5 oo 76.38 75.65 75.62 
Canidae eee heer tite come aseat ss 121.8 121.8 126.9 70.85 710.67 68.84 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 

Sik TiGbinGidooode seeds 7oe 60's OMEN c enenET ne eee oan 135.2 133.9 132.5 50.60 51.46 50.54 
Sydney ee er oe ain en Ni de ap ard cans bs 92.4 91.5 95.6 75.20 72.76 71.93 
[EISINEDSS 3 Sat otis aie Cee See OS inne ne ae een eee es ne 114.1 112.7 116.3 57.57 57.59 56.01 
Shavgalli, AMGLOvI Wee, Gate ® achat! Beg cor ae ee gte <a c: eaene IanCeEA F 91.6 93 .0 92.9 55.33 53.76 52.88 
CiWA SCO igatine a 506 So So tbc boc.c Denphaeercns 6 camera Sem Uae 107.5 109.2 115.8 59.33 58.90 58.16 
SHELOTOOK Co ena MM Mees scree eon: 2 ayes oralher = 100.3 98 .4 105.9 57.80 57.50 56.00 
Ta TGCEEGIV. CUS oe ae ne eke Se as elo a selehe se 116.0 117.6 121.6 66.04 64.76 64.05 
[Demerara vores hyailley, 9 o5.a0% copes. elaicl cael ehe G cic Eee ern ica Oe Cesar Use 59.30 59.29 58.58 
IMIGINSREDM SC SSccae p Sera cee ticle: ica Cie Cri eae i Cerrone : 123.5 123 .2 127.8 69.61 69.27 66.68 
(OWS EHS woe ccna © Sota -~ Melos aties ato ole Geecieint seen 125.9 124.8 122.2 65.44 65.33 62.71 
TSA VOMOMT ANG guo boot ae ose’ 4ecee ora Anes ae plod mee 97.6 98.2 104.5 78.54 77.45 74.54 
Oshawa.. 35 Breen Bean cece een eS Se en Ae ee ee 163.3 137.9 130.4 86.05 81.27 77.53 
Niagara Falls. Pe ee MME og NSE Rs oe. Seay 117.9 116.4 140.3 75.39 71.54 72.62 
SEG ach aTines Seite a oct Seer et ak APE ws cl dhcabeieles = 113.6 MONE 7 125.4 77.39 79.01 77.96 
IVES ROVURHOS cine trots Eucsiy ORG Od ekuteh > Die muceaRD RGU) eevee CRE CTE 132).5 132.4 133.4 74.46 74.61 71.51 
TE Laa al UPON sce 06 Seite Mee > one 6 ReEeuhee Ze Cee meee Cae ean 97.0 98.6 115.4 75.91 75.57 75.00 
STEN lola eee en ome ckdoucich acct oalvad des 87.8 85.5 85.5 67.29 65.50 64.11 
(Gaile. oaSoAGano dk io Gro Ce Sp Ge Sn Ce CRGIe GI 6, GaOREO cae EanO Som ear 112.1 112.0 114.6 64.01 63.19 60.73 
TETHWL NES Coro eoadano Gea ono 4 ome acho calceacrd Aomrac creas 118.0 115.2 118.0 66.85 66.40 64.94 
SCIOTAZ ooo cacds ood sad pe nomen bb op DOP Ep nee ee bor 116.6 133.4 144.6 52.33 76.25 84.65 
ILPOTIVS USI ws ane Gad 6 ORIN 6 o broths ERNEDERO GIB cick RE tEaa nen ato acne 121.7 118.2 121.9 67.36 66.90 65.00 
Sipe @ hans cknies > Garo SSS Cio > oni Ok are ties EERO Re aeons cnCaea 120.6 130.1 143.4 89.67 94.70 90.11 
AVAL LS OT ee ao a Se tron Ben slenele: ore. c fire late che Spe ie i 80.3 67.2 87.2 76.75 77.48 75.03 
Seynlhi Sey IESE 4 ..ge00 Cora ope eee ae Cae een Seo oar 148.8 149.6 140.5 87.85 89.23 87.18 
Gs nares teary ete eR be Bases cs 117.6 120.2 126.0 72.29 72.78 72.10 
Winnipeg.. ee FS RO rn ea eee 110.7 110.0 111.0 64.61 64.72 61.69 
IRGYaINVE, Santina bogs Hace cits on. CNS Bice O tae ci creteeainiri> Gree 126.8 127.6 129.1 65.02 65.04 64.05 
SASK ALOOLR eet nace Miaietatt cies Sli tere eu-netever ego euettyne:s 139.1 139.9 136.2 65.82 65.36 61.40 
[iYchaaVvarlierels ov conc odbe poco DONG coma ae to ACO te ere crs 187.1 188.4 188.7 70.29 69.44 67.37 
(Cilteri A Ganoondoosbap codon CGaunde joo Oumar OmomDn ac 165.4 163.0 164.3 68.90 69.25 66.52 
Wie hids byanu on bd tO 6 cio 0 BOUDRY OO anne iaorao GS = Eos 117.2 118.3 124.4 74.86 74.54 72.95 
WAS HOI San AZ notes hud ooo inc oir ee Ah SW aie 22 117.6 116.0 127.2 68.22 68.44 66.82 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Sourczu: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries i Dele 











Industr Sqr ae ae Ee c= ath aan 

3 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 

195 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

IWR se. cere ferries oct oh acs ola creisio ns Cates 124.9 127.1 130.0 85.74 85.93 85.39 
Metalsmuniniaarasacsae cayas cee aterete aclerse oni cma 138.5 142.5 139.1 85.93 87.40 88.21 
OLE oT ercea Darter Sato eee eae oe ene 76.0 76.3 REG 73.06 71.86 71.68 
Otheranetaly en. hw sack coca ten eee © cer uemetes 196.9 204.1 196.7 90.56 92.82 94 28 
WGLSIZN, Wy eee eee bie thet cutee meee ace eee 101.1 100.2 111.0 88.70 87 43 84.15 
Clo) s 8 bar acrondipert ene Fri Ee eo ien EE eo OOOO Ce 56.9 54.9 60.8 74.20 69.61 68 29 
Oil and natural gas 274.0 277.2 294.0 100.49 101.26 96.10 
INiferaes cis) st: 8 Lain ayer ak CER rie ea cect acoe aaidio rico are 134.4 137.8 146.1 78.22 75.82 76.09 
Manufacturing: cde cscs cateene ce eee 112,2 111.5 118.1 12.72 72.40 70.29 
Hoodkandl beveragesaaaeescce etree eee ere 128.3 i27e 127.9 63.08 62.17 60.08 
Meat products... seen on eee ee eee Bo 187.5 128.2 13.00 71.95 71.26 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 206.7 191.0 223 .4 53.19 45.78 47.91 
Grainemill productsse eee nae eee eae ee een 107.1 105.1 105.5 71.34 (ble 7 68.44 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.9 lille yy 110.4 63.62 64.31 61.32 
Biscuitcrmna Crackers: ai-nne nee eenieice 97.5 95.3 102.5 55.10 54.64 53.26 
Distilledsandmialduligiorseseecace ee ceeeenieen nts 109 6 97.6 (ill 82.83 85.08 79.59 
tobacco and tobacco products. aceenns seemeei en 90.3 90.5 88.0 70.24 71.538 66.61 
1RvuH eoXergy cere tht daor aor osn Uae womosn ous onde sae 101.1 99.3 109.6 76.59 75.69 72.06 
Meatheriproducts.. 8: rca iec sn eee eee ere 88.2 88.4 89.2 50.46 50.55 48 32 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 93.5 94.0 93.0 47.77 47.91 45.67 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.6 77.8 83.3 59.42 58.48 56.82 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.4 76.5 82.5 54.69 54.00 52.97 
Woollen coodsiet eran ee nee C ee eee 59.6 60.3 69.3 57.13 56.33 53.33 
Synthetic textilesiand silk. accuse seer smite. 80.9 80.2 84.0 66.36 65.08 63 .57 
Clothing (Cextilerand stir) sae eee ee eee 93.9 93.4 96.3 45.92 47.21 43 .61 
Men's clothing 20. eras on kre ee eee 95.0 95.2 101.1 44 66 45.89 42.36 
Women s.clothim acess sete eee eee een ree 101.1 100.0 98.0 | 46.41 49 58 ASeoe 
Knitood's Sonia ie. ca, ere ere 77.9 le 82.1 46.22 46.36 44.94 
Wood products sea faa wane ee en eee 109.2 110.0 110.1 63.97 63 . 63 62.24 
sen yarenetelyoyenoubmtcraaut lis ae NW cn Devdas dione 113.8 110.9 65.53 65.24 64.00 
DEN aAG HT basen vbaaret Spec ok Re ener MINN Sy cet J ae 112.5 Listes 115.5 62.82 62.62 60.90 
Otheraw.codsprocgucnsee a rnin ernest ee eee 88.7 90.1 96.0 57.46 56.52 55.77 
Paperiproditets mace ere Lee eee 125.0 125% 7 127.6 85.25 85.04 83 .56 
Bulprandspaper:toll sae crx ane eee ee eee 124.4 125.8 128.6 91.23 91.07 89.79 
Otheripaper productsa-ea- ay eee eee. 126.4 12500 125.1 70.74 70.10 67.62 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 119.9 die 120.6 79 .33 78.60 75.60 
tron andsteel productss seek eee eee ene 99.0 99.0 112.4 82.80 82.02 79.74 
Agriculturalamploments: ese eee eee. 59.3 60.0 50.4 81.06 83.52 77.48 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 164.1 164.8 183.2 84.87 84.40 81 86 
Hardware-andtoolse-scise. ae neem cere eee 88.2 86.0 96.4 74.71 74.69 72.81 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 104.5 104.3 103.7 73.90 73 .49 70.40 
Tron ‘castings: 3 fee ee eee ne rs 91.6 91.7 103.7 80.36 77.46 77.09 
Miichimeryanlgiag- ean cae ete aera ee eee 107.4 107.1 123.8 78.70 77.96 76.08 
Primary, iromanostee] eee: seer ie ae 85.5 87.2 122.7 95.30 93.47 91.61 
pnvet metal producti... att ee een ee 104.9 105.4 T1128 84.65 83.54 76.67 
Wire and WITE: DIOCMCER. ga vs cs choy ene eke 113.0 110.9 117.0 83.61 84.86 81.61 
Transportation CCUIPMEN ti cic eee ee ee 117.6 1220 131.4 82.96 81.65 78.42 
Airetait and parts user sui ce eee ee eee 366.3 368.6 400.0 88.33 87.93 82.41 
Motorsvehicles tas eo epi r eers ee ee e 97.9 15.0 92.2 89.91 88.11 82.68 
1 91.0 102.8 81.44 80.06 76.35 

1 70.1 87.6 72.74 71.20 72.89 

8 118.9 150.9 77.49 77.74 76.39 

6 127.0 136.1 78.73 82.30 80.23 

134.3 139.8 81.22 81.03 77.14 
104.7 109.2 79.80 79.09 76.24 
150.9 165.6 80.71 87.52 86.10 
135.2 ial ve 79.30 78.29 76.02 

142.8 138.3 78.01 (hh 1h) 74.53 
ORE 108.7 71.59 70.31 69.70 

138.1 129.8 foroe 73.03 69.79 
141.7 141.6 104.13 105.05 102.70 

132.5 136.4 83 .92 83.15 80.52 

120.0 118.6 74.68 75.07 71.29 

148.6 ia}s3. 1! 93.50 92.06 91.33 

OR 116.5 65.36 64.61 60.73 

148.8 153.5 76.42 76.13 76.87 
147.2 160.6 83.11 82.86 83 .87 

148.1 161.0 80.82 80.56 81.52 

143.4 158.8 93.71 92.79 93.78 

151.5 142.2 66.02 65.63 64.26 

144.0 136.3 48.00 47.35 46.15 

1sbeo 130.7 38.50 37.81 37.88 

115.8 115.8 43.12 42.96 42.58 

204.1 181.0 70.30 68.81 67.72 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as weil as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























Average Hours Worked Ayerane oo Earnings 
a “Oct. 1, | Sept.i, | Oct. 1, | Oct, 1, | Setp.1, | Oct. 1, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
iiavafiaraincltively o36 52u son ce dilowerdn ao oe BD cr 37.6 38.5 42.2 149.1 144.9 154.7 
Soop ela tetas 9 ees BR es nen ee 40.5 40.1 41.6 147.6 145.9 145.4 
Near IB O aw ans sesh ood bodddn 4 dob Gn goo Com cnoor 42.3 41.5 41.3 141.1 189.9 142.7 
PROB OE cra iclsesnel sisi wiete iPr a Gh- Oe ait wise ere ts Laine ce eee + 41.6 41.7 41.4 149.1 148.1 145.8 
‘Gyillinilion aaaedo Ae 4d Wie Sh 0s cok Ged Hae Oey See Deine ecar 40.7 40.3 40.6 171.2 171.9 167.6 
“isi gins bse gds I a ee Gs a eee ae a 40.2 40.7 40.1 157.7 155.8 150.7 
Sra ikabChewaltseemesare re eases sisi: sf qelecie oe ee 226 39.4 39.6 39.4 79.2 177.9 169.3 
JNleyerad? (@)igsagces conde dood Gododote 6 aoe DOOUO DODO CE 39.6 40.3 39.6 174.5 ie! 167.9 
British OlImMPIA) (2) cseracicics le ofe ciceje'sie.es v0 + +c slojersia’s 37.8 38.0 38.2 201.7 200.1 191.9 





eee oe ee ee ee ee 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nots:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 












































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings ages 
Industry Pr ee on eh ee aS 
Oct. 1 |Sept. 1] Oct. 1} Oct. 1 |Sept. 1] Oct. 1] Oct. 1|Sept. 1| Oct. 1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
no no no cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Mitine te oe, Coe ae, Le ee MS ee 40.9} 40.9] 43.0] 195.1 | 195.8 | 189.5 | 79.80 | 80.08 | 81.49 
Mata mining ih sok, se ee ee 40.0} 40.8] 43.3 | 203.0 | 203.7 | 196.9 | 81.20 | 83.11 | 85.26 
Diels Seles. i oe oe ee 42.9] 42.3] 42.6] 160.4 | 158.9 | 157.7 | 68.81 | 67.21 | 67.18 
Oblior metal ws; | non aesedee ees ioe bas 38.9 | 40.2] 43.6 | 221.1 | 221.4 | 211.8 | 86.01 | 89.00 | 92.34 
Puclsi este ve, ek ee 41.2 | 39.7] 41.3 | 187.7 | 186.4 | 182.0 | 77.33 | 74.00 | 75.17 
Coal Water ns Mn cece Cake IEE 41.7] 38.8] 40.5 | 174.9 | 170.6] 164.8 | 72.93 | 66.19 | 66.74 
Oil'sad natival gasket 40.4] 41.5] 42.8 | 213.7] 214.8 | 210.4 | 86.33 | 89.14 | 90.05 
Notrmetal suserie eo oan aed. -s pee] M4.4./0 4801 122 O75 49170 85 160.981 76 Reelera te eem ee 
Manufacturing..................................{ 40.7] 40.6] 40.7 | 164.5 | 164.0 | 160.5 | 66.95 | 66.58 | 65 39 
Hood tandibeveragess.ecs. sete 2 oa ee 41.7} 40.5 | 41.0 | 138.8 | 138.8 | 183.7 | 57.88 | 56.21 | 54.892 
IMeacrproducts<-tearrs cee eee ee 40.4} 40.9 | 40.1 | 174.2 | 166.8 | 168.2 | 70.38 | 68.22 | 67.45 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 47.5 | 37.8 | 42.61 106.0 | 107.6 | 103.5 50.35 | 40.67 | 44.09 
Grain mill productas.......00.......-2fl.. 41.7] 42.7 | 42.5 | 158.6 | 158.4 | 152.8 | 66.14 | 67.64 | 64.94 
Bread and other bakery products...........|. 42.2 42.7 gpa ey |) aBXieal || aye aletsegch | yh ZY | tee Ove | WR 1 
Distilled and malt liquors..................} 38.2] 40.6] 40.2 | 196.4 | 189.9 | 193-1 | 75:02 | 77.10 | 7361 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.4 40.8 39.2 | 163.6 | 165.3 | 155.2 | 64.46 | 67.44 | 60.84 
Rubber products: /4000..),..).4., eee 41.3] 40.8 | 40.7] 173.1 | 172.6 | 166.8 | 71.49 | 70.42 | 67.89 
Iheatherproducts sac eee ae ee ee een MO 41.1 39.6 | 114.5 | 114.3 | 111.8 | 46.83 | 46.98 | 44.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............] 40.4 41.0 39.0 | 109.7 | 108.8 | 107.6 | 44.32 | 44.61 | 41.96 
Textile products (except clothing)............. AND) 41.7) 41.8 | 126.3 | 124.9 | 122.7 | 53.30 | 52.08 | 51.29 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.2 39.6 | 39.7 | 124.5 | 123.7 | 122.0 | 50.05 | 48.99 | 48.43 
Woollen goods.).40 Sika aalt. aeee ae 43.6 | 43.4 | 42.1 | 119.0] 118.2 | 114.9 | 51.88 | 51.30 | 48.37 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................] 43.8 | 43.4] 44:3 | 135.4 | 133.3 | 130.3 | 59.31 | 57.83 | 57.79 
Clothing (textile and fur).....................} 37.7 | 38.9 | 36.8 | 108.3 | 108.9 | 105.2 | 40.83 | 42.36 | 38°71 
Men's clothing, «.55.............. eae 37.0] 38.3 | 35.7] 109.3 | 109.8 | 106.0 | 40.44 | 42.05 | 37.84 
Women’s clothing.;.9....,........0. a9 35.3 | 37.9 | 33.6] 113.9 | 115.7 | 111.6 | 40.21 | 43.85 | 37/50 
Knit goods....... 40.6 | 40.9 | 40.4 | 102.8 | 102.6 | 101.2 | 41.74 | 41.96 | 40.88 
“Word productay. i". ec ee A eee eel 41.9] 42.0] 41.7] 146.3 | 145.6 | 143.2 | 61.30 | 61.15 | 59.71 
Saw and planing mills, 41.1] 41.3] 40.7 | 154.9 | 154.2 | 153.0 | 63.66 | 63.68 | 62.27 
Furniture.............. 43.7] 43.6 | 43.8 | 135.1 | 134.3 | 130.6 | 59.04 | 58.55 | 57.20 
Other wood products....................... 42.5 | 42.0] 42.4] 125.9 | 124.9 | 193.4 | 53.51 | 52.46 | 52°39 
Paper productsm es S78 e rant ee ee 41.3 | 41.2] 41.6] 193.5 | 193.6 | 189.2 | 79.92 | 79.76 78.71 
Pulp and paper mills. ......... 41.1] 41.2 | 41.6 | 208.4 | 208.1 | 204.1 | 85.65 | 85.74 | 84.91 
Other paper products... 5.401... .80 ee 41.8 41.4 41.8 | 154.0 | 153.4 | 146.6 | 64.37 | 63.51 61.28 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.6 | 39.4] 40.2 | 199.2 | 198.5 | 190.1 | 78.88 78.21 76.42 
*Iron and steel products...................... 41.1 40.6 | 41.1] 191.0 | 190.9] 185.6 | 78.50 | 77.51 76.28 
Agricultural implements......___ 39.7 | 40.2] 39.6 | 189.4 | 197.3 | 177.3 | 75.19 | 79.31 | 70.91 
Fabricated and structural steel... |. 41.4] 41.1] 42.1 | 188.7 | 189.3 | 183.4 | 78.12 | 77.80 | 77/21 
Hard wareand toola..<.cc-........ 0) 41.2} 41.3 | 41.1 | 167.6 | 167.1 | 165.7 | 69.05 | 69.01 | 68.10 
Heating and cooking appliances... __ 42.4] 42.3] 42.3 | 167.5 | 167.3 | 159.4 | 71.02 | 70.77 | 67.43 
Troi. castings: sy, <7, choi ter he ee OM 41.4] 40.3] 41.1 | 187.0 | 183.6 | 179.7 | 77.42 | 73.99 | 73.86 
Machinery manufacturing... 40.7 | 40.5 | 41.8 | 179.9 | 178.9 | 173.3 | 73.22 | 72.45 | 72.44 
Primary iron and steel..................... 40.2] 39.2 | 40.4 | 226.3 | 225.5 | 218-9 | 90.97 | 88.40 | 88.44 
Sheet metal products....................... 42.2} 41.6] 40.9 | 193.9 | 192.7] 178.3 | 81.83 | 80.16 | 72.99 
*Transportation equipment................ 40.0} 39.4] 40.0} 191.7 | 189.8 | 182.9 | 76.68 | 74.78 | 73.16 
Aireraft, and parts...:...::................ 40.8] 40.8] 41.2] 196.0 | 195.0 | 183.4 | 79.97 | 79.56 | 75.56 
Motor vehicles’) 9.6) one 38.8 | 36.7 | 35.5 | 208.6 | 209.8 | 201.6 | 80.94 | 77.00 | 71.57 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......_ 40.4 | 39.8 | 38.9 | 189.3 | 195.8 | 183.1 | 76.48 | 73.95 | 71.93 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 389.5 | 38.6] 40.1 | 179.3 | 179.3 | 178.5 | 70.82 | 69.21 | 71.58 
Shipbuilding and repairing....... 40.1 40.3 42.3 | 189.2 | 189.2 | 178.8 75.87 | 76.25 75.63 
*Non-ferrous metal products... 36.4 | 38.8] 40.6 | 192.0 | 194.5 | 186.4 | 69.89 | 75.47 | 75.68 
Aluminum products....................0.1, 42.2] 41.6] 41.9 | 166.6 | 166.5 | 159.0 | 70.31 | 69.26 | 66 62 
Brass and copper products.................. 41.2 | 40.8] 41.7 | 182.5 | 181.8 | 173.2] 75.19 | 74.17 | 72.22 
Smelting and refining...................... 32.7 | 37.6 | 40.0 | 215.5 | 214.2 | 204-1 | 70.47 | 30.54 | 81.64 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..........._. 40.7 | 40.5] 40.8 | 173.0 | 171.8 | 166.8 | 70.41 | 69.58 | 68.05 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.} 40.4] 40.0] 40.7 | 192.5 | 190.7 187.2907 77 | 76.28 76.19 
Radios and radio parts..................... 40.7 | 40.3 | 40.5 | 155.6 | 154.2 | 145.6 | 63.33 | 62:14 | 58.97 
Batteries sc aut) ade ote eae eh 41.9] 40.8] 42.3 | 169.1] 165.2 | 164.1 | 70.85 | 67.40 | 69.41 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- : j ; j 
SM CES Rie er oa te ose ee ee ee 41.3 41.4 : : 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 40.0 ants 163 4 Te ee: ae ici 62 ei 
pVpeand cable, cas aetawutt cin te eee ae 41.8) 42.1] 42.9 | 190.8 | 191.5 | 185.1 | 79.75 | 80.62 | 79 41 
Non-metallic mineral products... 44.3) 44.3] 43.7 | 168.7 | 167.6 | 162.0 | 74.73 | 74.25 | 70.79 
Clayiproductzae on. ct ie ee ee 43.4] 42.6] 43.0] 155.7 | 155.5 | 151.6 | 67.57 | 66.24 | 65:19 
Glass and glass products.................. 42.7 | 41.8] 41.9 | 170.7 | 165.8 | 157.2 | 72/89 | 69:30 | 65.87 
Products of petroleum and coal............ 40.0} 41.2] 41.5 | 232.0 | 232°7 | 295°1 | 92/80 | 95/87 | 93.42 
Chemical products........................... 40.8] 40.4] 40.9 | 183/3 | 12/4 | 178.8 | 74:79 | 73.69 | 71.90 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.1 40.8] 40.9 | 142.8 143.1 135.9 57.26 58.38 55.58 
Acids, alkalis and salts..................... 40.6 | 39.9] 41.4 | 209.8 | 209.1 | 204'6 | 85-18 | 83.43 | 84°70 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......| 41.9 | 41.3 | 41.3 | 138.2 | 37/8 130.5 | 57.91 | 56.91 | 53 
Durable goods. i-.ce san ieee rade mes 40.7] 40.7] 41.0] 179.1 | 178.3 | 174/1 | 72°89 | 72°57 33 
Non-durable goods.................0000 40.7 | 40.5 | 40.3 | 151.2 | 151.0 | 146.8 | 61.54 | 61. oie 
CG pustructionis isha 5d Meetien:. cele 42.7 | 42.6 | 43.5 | 175.7 | 175-7 | 176.5 | 75.02 | 74.85 | 76°76 
Building and general engineering......_ | 42.5] 42.2) 43.3 | 191-8 | 192:2 | 191.7 | 81.52 | 81.11 | 83.01 
ighways, bridges and streets.........__ 43.1) 43.2] 43.8 | 148.5 | 147.5 | 144.5 | 64.00 | 63.72 | 63.2 
Electric and motor transportation... || 44.5 | 44.6 | 44:5 | 160.6 | 169.2 | 159.5 | 75.47 | 75:46 | 70.08 
GEVICO RAEI on™ in @ per tiie hos, Oh mite 39.5 | 39.6] 39.6] 96.7] 95.2] 94.8 | 38.90 | 37.70 | 37.54 
Hotels and POStAUTAMS 050-50 s oes ce ees 39.5] 39.7] 39.6) 94.4] 92.5] 93.9 | 37.29 | 36.72 | 37/18 
aundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 39.8 | 39.9] 40.1 97.0 96.5 91.5 | 38.61 | 38.50 | 36.69 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 














Average 
; Hours Average Average 

Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average 

Per Week | Earnings Earnings Weekly 

Earnings 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949..............30.5. Ades 98.6 41.71 100.0 
MonthivyeAverace 1000 escent. ss es 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 
IMonthilyrAwverace Qo lmentaes ints sas. + - 41.8 116.8 48 82 117.0 
Monthly Average l952-2-.0.......0.+...- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 
Monthly Average 1958. .................. 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 
Monthly Average 1954........2....0..... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 
Monthly Average 1956.01. ..0256- > ees 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 
Week Preceding: 

October PAROS i ates sha 68 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 
November LOO Tate rene ane os bs 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 
December (eel OD memento ee 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 
January I TOS SAREE cers Aes ot 40.3* 165.8 66. 82* 160.2 
February DROS Sahn eeaieict: srt ss 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 
March Ls behead ol operon 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 
April Mee OD Se memmeregapers art cry ey: 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 
May EE Teh ic patios tos Seer 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 
June POS Siem me see ne 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 
July DROS Seems eave Soc seu 5 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 
August Us, Ue eh anrescatasct agua eeenoe area 40.3 165.9 66.86 160.3 
Septem beremmeleel QoS u.meperasirs tars 40.6 164.0 66.58 159.6 
October APPIODSE (Reema scree. 40.7 164.5 66.95 160.5 


ee OO 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





Consumer 
Price 
Index 


Average 
RealWeekly 
Earnings 


— 
_ 
a 
wocouror © 
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iw) 
oo 
He © 00 O16 GH Orr 0 nono 





Nore: Average Real Weekly 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1919 = 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
10¢) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. ‘The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
aaeaeaeaoaoaooaoaeaeywewywoew—s=xoaooaoqleuoOoOoOouanaQ~=q$q0m 


Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period | ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
Wecemberyrl: 1052 set earners: 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142,788 Deen 194,513 
DWEcem berg) 1053 ee ee ee 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315, 607 
Wecem bere! 195452 ee ee 16, 104 10, 504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341, 040 
Mecemiberwle 1 G5bae eee eae 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
December Wa lO5Gnee eee oe 27, 634 16, 442 44,076 WA Pde 74,709 246, 035 
iDecem bers 1-05 lee eee ae 13,327 11, 209 24,536 321,000 107, 201 434, 536 
January 1958. dee ee ooo y ee 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
Pebriaryae slo 5Saace eee 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 
March Le ODS. Remeh ae cee 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April LOD Reyes eet deepen ee kee 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 
May I AT Yolen ae, Boneh atone M323 13004: 30, 497 592,509 | 165, 419 757, 928 
June OS Sis Seek ae ee cs oe ly UP 14,677 29,849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
July BOGS 27 cee eran ate Bee Oa 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August Lega 8 ee Saree 6 11,595 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 TOF t57 372,010 
September telOs Sema eee ee 10,012 13, 446 23,458 247,319 106, 423 343,742 
October Ll OS Serene eee ee 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 
iNovemiber: 1 °1958i()iee eee 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255,451 115.711 371, 162 
December, 11958 Cine. ee 11,579 9,752 BAL SH 329, 050 126,341 455,391 


et ee ee ee ee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1958(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 











Industry Male Female Total —_.-- 
Sept. 30 Oct. 31 
1958 1957 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 383 130 513 | — 982} + 56 
OLESLE Vite aioe bien ae cece sieve erccns sees 529 36 565 | + 425 | — 19 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil WGLISH fac taece cisec sete 282 31 313 | — 72) - 351 
Metal Mining 155 7 162 - 51 _ 85 
Hue lSe eee See eee 108 13 121 — 3 _— 223 
PNOTe Veha MeN Linn eee eiete Cris <iehcle’o ahe.s:<) o's)si cic. els. « 3 3 6 -- 10 _ 27 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................-- 2 _ 2, — 5) - 5 

IP TOSDECEIT Cem aaa acieie erties slelee slcielecits.cie!=is|= o\cl>'> 14 8 22; — 3 a 11 
WETTING Ya ety lie Ooo oppecapood0o5 40000 UbDlD SD oGeenaae 1,836 1,347 3,183 | — 1,029) — 785 
ISioyeyetebiraye | IBYeneng Seon gO goaonee BoD OOO DOU DOROOE 160 107 267 — 490 _ 27 
Tobacco and Lobacco Products.................- 3 6 9 bt 1 - 26 
TRirdbleysie avorehi(cnch ann hoo.55.4t GR OR oe tiet: TORO en 27 21 48 oe Wi + 30 
GAT ECR OROCUICUS sere OR ee one: ae sein els. y4i able 9: 34 100 134 _ 20 a+ 19 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 52 83 135 ~ 15 _ 50 
@louminentextilemndyun) eer jeid-setes ses sises ss 72 525 597 — 317 ~ 256 
Vivferorel Pgeeltverel cacoo4.c 606 GOOe SED Abt OD CnOone Cone 168 62 230 _ 95 _ 4 
TEnpaaie ARON coco nmonoosn [0gn5 UD ODBOCSC IoD 65 30 95 _ if _ 29 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 116 71 187 | — 34) — 18 

AT OMANG SEGCL ETO CUCU ae cieatsiclsirl ois eja:e)s\0leiels'e vss, « 300 75 375 oa 29 — 148 
Transportation Equipment.............2...s200s- 333 2 395 a. 45 ~ 185 
INon-Herrous Metal Products:, 2. ....025.0...00.-> 80 23 103 _ 54 - 41 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies..............-- 89 58 147} — 42) — 180 
Nion-Metallic Mineral Products.......:.......-..- 49 15) 64 — 43 - 2 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................-- 32 8 40 — 12 + 16 

“OM aiibreal| TPO GES), -accu on. a6 AeI DGS C5 DOO OC CSE 129 46 175) + 36} + 22 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 127 55 182 oP 30 + 94 
GEGATES ULL COLD TR oe aaa oreke releial = siciaieVejviescievsc01s,ers 1,020 42 1,062 _ 596 = 613 
(CeneralkG oniraGhOlsas samme stl «sia eieaie aise elals cies a. 599 25 624 _ 413 ~ 508 
Special Trade Contractors..........sseeeeeeeeee 421 17 438 | — 183 |} — 105 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 308 176 484 _ 51} — 30 
Mer AnSMOULALL OMe seca rei ietele ele '> 4-19) class s1=1= 9.6 214 58 272); — 81 _ 52 
SHOE Shs mc. 06 a ome Gods ¢O OD DINU. BO CeO Qudio Db oOGoe 49 10 59 ++ 2iL a 13 
(Clavtirmmnanee nik a5 ocpouc0 bo ada on obi oSOanCeoedaceT 45 108 153 + 9 + 9 
Public Utility Operation.................-..-s.008: 45 20 65) — 13) — 7 
YAY (nh cmenon Gob ob a DOD een DOO AES oe Coe canara 1,360 1,652 3,012 | — 385 | — 70 
WWHIOHESAE, a Goren Co ort. co 7 REO DI OS ODOR OD OOUC 545 334 879 — 35 172 
TORS rato on s.c.c00 6-5 DIE ERIE cIg0 Gn GODID OCR aE IOI 815 1,318 2,133 _ 350 | — 442 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 467 329 796 | — M4} — 48 
Tae ob cos pop.c o.ciocodbig Hoon Oc atlo 6 TU goiC COI ao kk ton ain 1, 317 5,714 rf 031 rae 1, 430 a 1,369 
Community or Public Service...........-+.0+00+- 141 1,018 1,159"] «= | 105) ==) 88 
G@overmimnentioorvicoren ot aicina coe sei eveies oie 0 571 228 TAOS) | 85} — 249 
IByerwani Sen Saale bonocuouandc pone SOOO Sapo IEoOS 53 31 84] — 34) — 44 
Preece) er WAC Gree in nae f ciel dais elvwisieiae eee 225 260 485°] == 342 | = 7 

Te oe cieh iu Bester ery bo an ne apn ne OE eee aoe 327 4,177 4,504} — 1,008] — 621 
GRAN DELO DAM gee eee -iocn ole sitive - 11 75547 9,477 17,024 | — 4,547 | — 3,506 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 (‘) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group SS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 827 810 iL (ofeiZl 6, 740 1,872 8,612 
@lericaluWorkerss.-en erences 755 1,890 2,645 13, 465 43,601 57,066 
Salesi Workers ac urns octet ie ante 1,037 956 1,993 5,493 13,060 18, 553 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 444 4,580 5,024 26, 484 19,776 46, 260 
DOANE cree sey ehcs erect ier eric. ovale 9 _ 9 ald 3 1,320 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 346 23 369 2,580 260 2,840 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 2,941 930 SIateill 113,763 18,467 132, 230 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

CODACCO) seen heen aac 70 6 76 1,076 479 155 
iextilesselothings ets. 1.2..eeias cee 70 698 768 2,876 11,079 13,955 
Lumber and lumber products........ 576 1 577 9,387 136 9,523 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 46 7 53 1,216 504 1,720 
Leather and leather products........ 21 61 82 1,022 eee 2,194 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 — 4 316 35 351 
Metalworking sy escrumoeiere eae 232 ibe/ 249 19,028 898 19,926 
Electricalya er ee ee cee eee 84 16 100 3, 187 1,025 4,212 
Transportation equipment........... 1 _ 1 1,285 34 1,319 
Main irs Gee eee sete an ce iley/ — iLsy7/ 1, 763 — 1,763 
Constriction peer 594 — 594 24, 554 5 24,559 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 284 15 289 18, 822 126 18, 948 
Communications and public utility... 26 _ 26 613 4 617 
Tradeland services. 9.s.6 ss) eee anee. 95 87 182 3,658 1,751 5,409 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 621 14 635 18, 833 921 19,754 
BP OPCINent Se). 7 hee Mee aac 45 6 51 2,182 289 2,471 
Apprentices seme aa tian ee aoe 35 2 37 3,945 9 3,954 

Wnskitled Workers. oe eee 960 363 eco 85, 609 18,672 104, 281 
Hoodtangstebaccor a4 eee eee 31 93 124 2,687 3,918 6, 605 
Lumber and lumber products........ 49 21 70 7,948 346 8,294 
Metalworking eee aetna 108 10 118 6,711 548 7,259 
Constructions eee eee 361 — 361 35, 463 2 35, 465 
Other unskilled workers............. 411 239 650 32, 800 13, 858 46, 658 


GRAND TOTAL.............. 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 115,711 371,162 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4 
-4.—UNFILLED 
VACAN 
ae AND REGISTRATIONS AT 
oe WhO XC 7As¥/)) ee 
iR 30, 1958 





























Office ee ee 
ie ee 
O onth 10U8 1 EE 
ee Oct. 2 Year C) Previous Brevi 
958 ’ Oct. 31 M revious 
N == SSS 1958 , Oct. 3 onth - 
ewfoundland... (niente, 1957 eee Oct. 2 a ear 
“eed ea ae ae 33 a oe OE IGE SS 1958. One 
S . ee AEBS ae anc a ? 238 o14 poner oA ed eee 
- Peed cane < = 
ee) eee cyt. 7, ee 8,222 q 
hoe ap en 4 2,41 »376 
nee Edward Island... fe 234 oH 086 ee 137 
J ees EO | id aera Oe 4, 5 me 
“ty Se eh © aoe er 499 156 a nae 4774 
oe ee om 
OAS Scotia......... 50 408 95 aes 1,128 1,065 
aro hersp Ie han 59 387 s "660 
pivenele een ge 4 698 1.009 362 he 
A SUR MONES Via tee et ’ 
Invernes pore Td Oe: eo ae ae 94 8 17 13, 813 18 9 
prem 384 mi 12 462 ean, 
Kentville ses. 3-s-c scoters i = 502 oe 724 ls 
New Glase So cicero ded a oO 76 — 3, 826 3 694 561 
Now Glasgow oon psec ee 1 sh 51 a "968 Del 
ydney Ae aie cictace clisiisiote ks Laer cum sis! pe 31 B} 7h : 880 63 
oo wey: ep ened naa a 0 
rire adeyees sce ye coe 4 ra = 78 1 a 285 on 
ee ae eT: 10 7 ~ 930 713 Poe 1,575 
MP Rothe, fo saat, 98 ’ 
LE a Sa eal af 82 nee 733 2,026 
Campbell 00 oie ; es: e31 oad 713 | 1,088 
Bdmundston...000000..scssciri 45 : © eae 11,078 | 
: ear Rene ner eae a 1 : 
redericton......2.00.000 cscs) Be 24 001 i 
AES s aan et eet Ms 106 22 702 837 ae 
een cee 1 = 127 9 465 [ 
ee an menace ey eee 218 299 27 ee 992 753 
CRE Wah. <- Shieia Bs sie Re aaa Oe 1 “) 
Sl eae | 4] of) AB) od i 
Peencrcuoitsts teh. cher utietishieus: al'e.eice we eue 7 ’ ; 15 , a 
cane ne aie ee ea % y | uo] ae ae 
gas ES imag Se (ae a a 48 ’ = 
Asbestos 2 is al eae 3,438 4 252 678 480 317 
Asbestos. ...0ssecsesee nn 24 No 5,233 ' 553 
Beauhamois. 1.000... ..2son i 46 Sa Gar elven seri 
Bockingham cs sci a1 es tae | tags | sap 
Tete er 270 1 . 319 axe 156 
ander... 2.00.2 cssersse ssn 9 
ite ee eee tee °3 a 1,061 at 450 
a eee: : ORs ; vs E : Sega eve Sates 9 86 rH 1 241 S 907 
Parmhat e000 sss penn re 39 a 15 1207 1,485 Boe 
Forestvillensss.ee oss senor 6 nl 54 ee 658 1,118 
GaEDE. oe one es vvce ss rt 25 17 14 "588 1,154 1,385 
panes oe aes t : 16 e 719 we ‘581 
Hull ssveeescceeetitsc ese L 4] 2 228 639 298 
Polistes tote) nee ott a 70 as 1,723 rie 289 
Jonquigre.........0 sees 53 104 44 1,878 1, 425 1, 403 
Lachute.. 0. .csssreresscien 23 75 1’ 1,691 
La Taahed Ae aii at a eae a 39 70 i 796 1, 485 2 720 
Le Tuque...eees.es seer) 14 13 16 re ae 1399 
Louisevill aE SS, dives «eee a a 17 374 4 
M ne ae. 62 64 113 473 38 400 
Magog. evwscccsccoesccsceeeees 12 55 10: ey 23 ae 
Maniwald. 00000. — we 27 Bee 1,818 a 
pie wick iy ae ba = , 
Matane, secession = Ss 3 653 569 1,484 
4; or ieee ae 19 452 a 608 
span ao De te ee 4 uv 4 eas 101 ses 
see ead) oy oe 4 tia — He 866 ae 
N ZI HOIO OSD Oi CT OES ae ieee od i 8 
New Richmond............00.000-- 1,553 4 g Fee 337 oe 
Port Alfted.....s0000 0.00007 7 A 2,416 8 636 ae 
Rca es LO hee Bet» ED 5 ; 12 Pe 42,866 a 
1 10uski PeequeeA'g Gurog ta 30 375 29,540 
Pisani Tin ok ee 316 3 22, 3 321 
eoherenl IBC Nanaocdoonce. : ee 38 440 7 ae 414 a6 
Obervalessessscreseesrercte oie 7 52 ol 1) 400 ee 7,246 
Rouyness vccvecvsestssnsessessoe 23 8 14 1, 1,320 1, 
Ste. Agathe ovis 24 2 11 ape 891 vee 
a ey te B) | Bf ume) th ha 
Sr Han eee oh ae ee 30 39 20 "508 1, 646 2,208 
St. Hyacinthe, 0.00 esses 1 93 7 597 405 "363 
St. Jean. eceseseseeseernns 45 71 36 1,143 536 416 
Aaa are Ry a 51 27 a4 1, 462 ne 810 
Tee ee * 24 S| 10 188 007 
ee a} | 2] 3) Bl oe 
ae RAC Sr ta da eine, oe. seman ae 107 35 81 
Leia eg tie ts 18 "30 oh 31464 ay 2,235 
Prois,Rivibres....0 0.00.00 se os) 22 48 11 3,235 a0 3, 080 
Ne, ae “ae an 105 140 69 1,187 eel "944 
Sha lara ahetos 14 95 164 3914 1,141 802 
8 2, 830 Y/ 
1,870 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
ffi 1 Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
ee e Month Year Month Year 
Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, Oct. 30, Oct. 2, Oct. 31, 
958 1957 19 1958 1957 
uebec—Cont'd. 

° Wallévificldios sos aatateeictanrerm eerie Liz, 11 26 1, 402 1,165 1,059 
WaiCtoriavill@o. a> 6 eetere apace celeron sets 13 19 32 1,239 1,088 1,343 
NilletStaGeorgess.osertenis acacia 26 25 80 1,011 780 1,147 

Ontario Siecle ae eee 6,598 7, 784 7,514 139,077 122,458 111,968 
PATNPTION cnc, rects clorootte entrances setts ee 187 142 252 
IBaTriCn Meer ci corer reece 22 28 20 936 835 685 
iB ellevallowade cetteucs te oer cee re ae 21 28 13 1,302 987 948 
US TICO RIG OCicte tebe relectetaitelerets tere ave are 40 43 45 640 527 563 
Sram lon eweee se cee errceiie icine sa 26 23 13 684 680 537 
IBrantloud = eepece wee aN si ccs dere 53 83 61 2,045 2,201 2,496 
Broclowilleien sees neotenic ante: 21 21 15 436 315 249 
CarletonsPlace vere eee eee a 8 15 159 141 161 
@hatharin Se eee tre scenes cars 217 409 a7 1,573 1,160 1,782 
Cobourg. ce cen eee: aoe 18 9 2 576 420 596 
Colhinge wood). 6. sen ticearto ate ehts ae 18 14 11 534 380 410 
Cornwallis > enon cic 83 97 180 2,376 1,987 1,906 
POrGsHTiG. eee tues eee ott eae —_ 6 6 541 496 380 
Hortplirancesian.scaerecth tetiasccee cee 20 25 19 821 280 285 
U Rov N ple bea nes dada adarinan onncc 63 62 103 1,944 S/H 1,065 
Cee tee ee aes EIR eA RA ci Bae 89 43 50 1,006 1,120 1,471 
Cananogues penta eter coos ee: 3 4 3 206 188 177 
Godenichieawesscite ince 13 23 22 267 271 295 
Guelph eng aes ets eee area ons ee 77 12 91 1,079 1,052 1,141 
Laman Cony. comme gee eee ate ee 500 558 448 12,514 12,776 8,712 
Hawkes bury sacs ecsces cecil een 15 9 8 418 366 417 
Ingersoll ay pecans et corns aera ere 32 55 38 610 561 455 
Kapuskasing soc.n en entacaeciccteiec ai 36 19 838 660 815 

“GROraLE adc, areca a meee 26 19 23 422 409 291 
IGing ston conten ao eee eee ee 63 86 136 1,477 1, 243 1,091 
(Korklanchnaik ores, eee niet 22 24 51 880 708 674 
Katchen ere sweeter ee eee 91 133 67 aad 1,522 1,645 
jeaInin CbON oie eons eA eee 20 34 29 825 439 
Eindsayic, alee sraces donee teen Hee 8 4 20 598 401 409 
EIstowels seccvrnanc eee eae 42 37 23 205 184 203 
Loiiclon jataywieens cee een hres ees 414 475 456 3,591 3, 635 3,441 
ong Branchpencee eae nenr anaes 117 108 106 2,775 2,792 2,468 
Midland tern satin Abeer cy. eee 13 35 14 509 430 441 

5 4 6 348 280 302 

91 103 31 783 668 581 

Niagaray Halls. Sosa cer monneate. 44 31 72 2,013 1,391 1,298 
North. Baye cnt ee ce ener ll 11 11 1,282 968 APR} 
Oakvillesssay. ec haaenanese eee 45 71 108 598 695 537 

PILE ae Sarasota aes eee 24 28 13 790 800 588 
Osha watereeern siete ee cee nr 41 114 260 10,175 3,276 3,515 
Ottawa cee eee hor Meee ee tee 711 924 790 4,149 3,716 3,121 
(Oe ea OOHbVla eee he omada comaoscdos 8 10 12 967 946 1,033 
LEENA ISOUUIE ono ban phLocdacoboaatoane _ 2 2 328 263 155 
Penrproked apc cc cee ee ee 45 72 121 1,229 1,169 1,079 
Perthis «Bice errecc hee ae 17 32 23 335 273 357 
iPeterboroughie. cee eee 43 109 54 2,429 2,344 2,111 
Pictoni ay: Sie nate ace cen ot 16 12 15 264 141 233 

Minis «OLS Ete ot eis ere eee eee lil 90 102 3,095 2,385 2,442 

antes siskon Seto eee 9 12 We 752 818 481 

PA RCa hig ansre chars Mee etatenis aatee 10 18 19 542 394 376 

OOS OSHS SO OIRO E OG 8 9 16 426 399 339 

Rare tia bit ae rete WM ae 104 123 124 3,065 2,908 2,755 

sheratavete pereieete Mee siceis theoeus 49 56 56 773 608 

Ree RT Bea SEPA EM i 45 53 69 2,022 2,403 1,591 

254 288 204 1,615 1,763 1,229 

38 20 39 615 457 726 

6 il 9 145 118 120 

14 25 8 354 291 246 

20 19 23 690 686 562 

2 2 2 831 734 TAL 

153 134 422 5,066 3,895 2,527 

34 6 17 1,488 1,398 1,430 

2,043 2,288 2,177 32,955 32,146 28,506 

50 6 75 572 412 439 

65 52 39 255 291 242 

Wallaceburgaaiey sce deeeeeecieer eke — 6 8 333 227 359 
WClLANI 7: sce nee ee ee 14 32 34 1,981 1,877 1,456 
AWWiGSLONS:: : Met dete Mee een ee 112 132 166 2,111 2,043 1,599 
Windsor: ge. Saree eee eerie 106 123 107 8,902 7,761 9,123 
Woodstockrer.: «.ncnnetaee ries aan mee 41 43 10 614 589 702 

Manitoba iat eas. ae ee 1,416 1,747 1,696 13,550 11,343 10,873 
Brandon SE ejerste at ii eee ae 123 142 192 1,002 851 
OE NTS) IS ieaeeses) rhe eS bs ae Be 23 21 18 621 501 379 
Bits Lon Seaeeey. ec, hee en 32 56 19 168 165 199 
iRortagelalerairic, see e eee eee 28 47 18 565 432 418 
AB Pag. an. cecee een eee 16 43 40 233 181 122 
Winnipeg ccs cnt aan 1,194 1,438 1,409 10,961 9,278 8,904 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 30, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 


757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) perrons oe (1) Previous Previous 
on ear 6 
Oct. 30, Oct. 2 Oct. 31 Oct. 30 5 very etry 
1958 1958 1957 58. 1958" nee 
th 1958 1958 1957 
MASK AUCILOC WAT ere or re cielnlee arenes ater 
ISHS VAL eee eee ce cis nae oa. eo8 oc ZT f ee Sean Sane 
WIGCCO ER Pa wanORs Seiko nab Goer 126 177 149 a4 a ie 
Nore BALtICLOLO ain cteoeandoee «aes 45 44 51 ; eh ie 
Prince Albert...............sseeeee 65 76 68 1 O18 780 $52 
is RS Te eee nanny 135 197 208 2° 110 1,601 ard 
Reels oO. HOR Bes cmcedae ses ci 140 237 161 1,860 rate 
Ste Current ih he ecole iordyo0 04s 5s 28 51 27 "328 = i 
WHOVi DUTT ee scien ateretts oraueerietareais aves» 19 31 50 178 Be i 
DVO LIC LOMA er ratneten ale eta oasis sieve.c"s 64 83 61 873 668 746 
INNS Ci aap odas doe pene Eee een 2,94 2 
IDRIPIMOTO re: atic eres sf Gee a ese os : : ats ates Snes Beitr yor 
Calparyeeie eects ee wae iere os een ee 623 794 606 5,470 4,470 4 a 
By Siiieller ise MO RL atte vei c's. 37 47 24 "184 "156 183 
VCH OL LOMA Saanich cn oe ae 1,051 1,184 901 7,116 6, 063 6, 444 
Ca ee eee ane 14 29 14 "332 269 
lyse Moya to hey Goer eeeo cat ED nme 125 181 201 e2e2 i 
Medicine fH 140 869 925 
CINGELSGackee yee cake Sees artes ey 106 162 179 ole 611 6 
TBerevel IBYeeres 5 GONG 8 Ge bakn ian Gane ee ene ee 82 161 84 649 497 598 
British (Columbia. ..6- 0+ eee ee ee ac 1,151 
aha er 2 ee ee SB lay aK thes a7 OU ASG elial Cat ieg an 8 They 
CcwrteinytEN Se eh. CLT Koos 5 13 13 606 "680 746 
Gran brooke ee este error ne wise oes 19 19 33 445 350 448 
ID eastern § CAVE ee io pod on oma aborts 22 28 22 706 526 513 
TD WineVors nal Meena. k 0 ates cece ese ce rae 13 29 37 654 681 493 
Wan OODS tet ences fare sisle a a 8 11 30 865 oo 772 
Ae San Bee ee See 9 16 16 630 400 376 
IEG ia haakey Rs, etal ae aati RS Oc naar ene 1 4 42 287 233 474 
(IMasstone © thy, sncrace bite cece cialeiaie.t 20 12 5 732 640 769 
IN SIA TIVO rs Peps coersreteine cee eles i! 13 21 947 1,024 1,071 
Pete Be Se aa eee ss 9 20 22 472 "413 "509 
New Westminster Aan aan tes 142 165 147 6,789 6, 229 5,941 
DROW oO) alee ee 12 11 6 "622 502 "489 
IBOC LEA Lerma een eee onisteeta ee cinisve') = 18 38 91 598 647 We atle/ 
ned, Gearee fe ache aeaccuieedicisie cas 40 50 53 2,218 1,429 1,597 
Pinca Er upent da oe dese Meena on. 8: 13 23 33 1,381 1,003 1,251 
Daneatoie hs pag ee rut ee « dix cles 3 7 3 "159 "155 "921 
AP gant Te Fee eA Bi ie Oe Sa 32 32 14 448 412 439 
WAT COUVICL setae eet ironies itn oeiecon~ ies 609 662 563 22,648 22,785 21,461 
i Giats lig thdh: Bena ea 5 25 12 767 593 "694 
VEGI) SCS SRO nines or ie) acento 119 186 164 3, 882 3,515 2,907 
Wid aieelaveieel Sepia oe madoo oe oer ne 19 31 20 387 228 313 
CATA Ae oe ee ee ee reacald st avs a 16,871 20,815 20,797 371, 162 330,549 305, 030 
(2 dhe As che os ayn AC ot eR RC CR CRORES (moug 9,385 9,751 255,451 228,426 218,449 
VVOIN GH Meer Seite RP Recess cteig.obs 9,552 11, 430 11,046 IS al! 107, 123 86,581 


a SSE EEE EEE Eee aan 
ee 


(1) Preliminary, subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 











19531958 

Year Total Male Female | Atlantic 

Region 

HOD Serie sce tetas aatelsisharesiioe 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 
NODA mc it ech Mee ielelsieretosstales 861.588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 
QE Petriencre © crstsce Cictacte ce be aierenelecs 953,576 642, 726 310, 850 67,619 
HOSS Gaetan cers ect cotetieis ots tienes 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 
OS Venn oh fects series sen eect 877, 704 586, 780 290, 924 59,412 
195 7a (1 Olnaonths))..eneneesilee 763,048 514,365 248, 683 51,061 
tO SECO MONG IS) secrete 712, 884 465, 889 246,995 46,597 


Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Region Region Region Region 
259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 uae a! 
909,394 | 277,417 175,199 131, 685 
222,370 | 343,456 178,015 142,116 
252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
186,824 | 268, 260 162, 258 94,645 
169,089 | 243,334 151,840 | 102,024 


renal gies SI ei ge a pe ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 





Newfoundland........... 


Prince Edward Island 


INVA COULA em se eats 
New Brunswick.......... 


Total, Canada, October 1958. %.25........ 405: 
Total, Canada, September 1958............... 
Motals Canada October 19nd aerate aaeeiet 


Province 











Weeks 
Paid 


112, 766 


970,917 
940, 861 
780,961 


OCTOBER 1958 
Sourcr: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

Estimated Number 
Average Commencing 

Number of Benefit on 

Beneficiaries Initial and 

Per Week Renewal 

(in thousands) Claims 

a Gee I Rte oe PRE CF 4.3 
Waite Bd By te eos hee 0.7 Ric NER ate 
Ef Se NESE nd re VALE cai eet 10.7 TR et cae cara 
an ey PU Pe Ma A oe eee ef ie Tot 5 ee enor 
Se RE TEER Soe SMO 71.9 hae 5, 2 Se ey 2 
Te 5 eR Rg i RES 81.6 Fee ne 
Pe eC RAS ee 7.2 Ree To No 
An RD Sol CRC POR os 3h ff ee ae ee 
ae tee I ee se ar Hoe Bee ot A eerie 
Ok ae a, nN a Oe he, OF oe 25.6 Pi eo, EN 
220.7 

D248 10 SWE eachother a 
LWiTENin) halos Goer 6 


644, 799 
2,440,561 


20, 273, 443 
19, 854, 067 
16,331, 548 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province and Sex 


Fixcluding eens near 
PrairieuMisee pe eran 


Newfoundland............ 
Male 7s 24a foes 
Hemales esas. 


New Brunswick.......... 
Malorne he Ane. 
Pemale: ee! Wa ee 


Quebecwe bee eon 
Malerces a te ae 
Hemalere -c. ote. eee 


Nanttoba ae: eee ae 
Mig ent 2 eae ee 
Hemala eee ee 


British Columbia........ 



































Duration on the Register (weeks) _| October 
Total ee oe) _ Percent oar 
claimants] 2 or ver ota 

oe aiaes | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | O3F7 | Postal | hotel 
328, 530 29.7 268,005 
226, 527 Not AVAILABLE lee 198,054 
97,003 26.0 69,951 
293,160 |107,202 | 38,394 | 45,992 | 27,287 | 19,739 | 13,934 | 40,612 28.9 242,316 
206,735 | 82,554 | 28,305 | 32,002 | 18,217 | 12,411 8,241 | 25,005 30.0 179,382 
86,425 | 24,648 | 10,089 | 13,990 9,070 7,328 5,693 | 15,607 26.2 62,934 
8, 258 3,065 1,194 1,382 850 462 248 1,057 68.8 7,192 
oOo 2,837 1,094 1223 756 366 187 842 71.4 6,609 
953 228 100 159 94 96 61 215 48.9 583 

918 290 120 135 82 100 68 123 61.2 871 
607 228 77 86 44 53 35 84 69.2 628 

311 62 43 49 38 47 3a 39 45.7 243 

13, 808 4,552 1,600 2,009 e250 inO2e) 672 2,695 39.0 11, 854 
10, 826 3,840 1,264 1,483 950 738 469 2,082 39.7 9,780 
2,982 72 336 526 305 287 203 613 36.6 2,074 
11,564 4,413 1,453 1,614 1,174 781 555 1,574 Gs 12,844 
8, 829 3,613 lide 1,190 882 508 341 e222 56.4 10,342 
2,735 800 280 424 292 273 214 452 42.7 2,502 
100,322 | 34,557 | 12,705 | 16,244 | 10,619 7,782 OFOG3nilonooe Dy tl 76, 529 
70,150 | 25,809 9,365 | 11,558 7382) 5,151 3,030 7,895 29.4 55,421 
30,172 8,748 3,340 4,686 Sy Patel 2,631 2,033 5,457 24.0 21,108 
120,875 | 46,257 | 16,238 | 18,852 9, 848 7,013 5,367 | 17,300 2002) 95,444 
82,888 | 35,476 | 11,666 | 12,760 5,978 4,002 2,981 | 10,025 24.7 67,004 
37,987 | 10,781 4,572 6,092 3,870 3,011 2,386 7,275 26.4 28,440 
10,518 26.6 8,777 
6, 708 32.4 5, 805 
3,810 16.5 2,972 
6, 248 46.1 5,188 
4,118 Not AVAILABLE 0355 3,740 
2,130 Bill 7/ 1,448 
13, 604 ay i 11,724 
8,966 37.6 9,127 
4,638 21.6 2,597 
37,415 | 14,068 5,084 5, 756 3,459 2,576 1,961 4,511 26.3 37, 582 
26,130 | 10,751 3,666 3,702 2,265 1,593 1,198 2,955 27.0 29,598 
11, 285 Sin tlle 1,418 2,054 1,194 983 763 1,556 24.7 7,984 


—_— OE 
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TABLE E-3.—ENITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


OCTOBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 








Province 

Total* Initial Renewal 
WienadeniClbiel, ..coavecccan oo cone 5,164 2,905 2,259 
Prince Edward Island............. 426 281 145 
INKonie) NI NOIN hos nano een goin] Soe 8,906 3,937 4,969 
IN(@wie Biddwlchwulle. aon nondudoede buns 6,426 4,115 2 oul 
@vebeChesse ee ec ise eed 52, 661 31,302 21,359 
ODCATION een ards eee eens sree 75, 148 43,118 32,030 
IM GA NKHOLOY yuna h aaa come ORO ata.S Dic (coe 6, 647 4,165 2,482 
WackatGhe wallace cecie aaron: 3,979 2,678 1,301 
IN bYera eae akenis cee) dicot en eats poms 8,805 5,396 3,409 
Peritish: ©olumb rae sae eecketters 23,053 12, 828 10, 225 


| | 


Total, Canada, October 1958...| 191,215 110,725 80,490 
Total, Canada, September 1958) 157,556 86,093 71,463 
Total, Canada, October 1957...| 167,363 97, 249 70,114 








Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 











. Not 

Total Entitled ‘ 

Disposed to oe es Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

4,865 3,346 1,519 1,391 
356 273 83 137 
8,707 6,919 1,788 1, 653 
5,953 4,151 1, 802 1,517 


5, 823 4,107 1,716 1,754 
3, 483 2,407 1,076 1,138 
7,459 5,483 1,976 3,073 
23,317 16,457 6, 860 5,361 


|e | | 


185, 160 136, 929 48,231 44,303 
151,336 117, 134 34, 202 38, 244 
152,273 118, 252 34,021 47,030 


Se 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 26,479. 


{ In addition, 25,459 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,167 were special requests not granted and 1,316 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 4,545 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


ee Ee ee a 


Beginning of: 


——— 


TORR GLO Cre ee ee ee ace ee eee oe ae haem 
Baptenl bore ten tt teen cdee nies on P Antem ah RF we: 
TELS ae ag cm sia rceveda gg eho GR Ne a 





TPE Wakes edaei ne Gee Gio RLS ARO ReaD A ec ee a 


AOSD ee (Tell 8212 dey tesla de casas Rl ae Cee ee a 
Rec Rien Meee is ee as ga. A eS cys aril ete: 
(Gye Sree ep Gy ao eat penile OM At Pie ae ee Oe 








Total Employed Claimants 

3, 874,400 3,519, 800 282, 600 
3,919,000 3, 624, 400 294, 600 
3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 
4,055,000 3, 609, 500 445, 500 
4,059,000 3,507, 900 551,100 
4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
4,216,000 3,346, 700 869,300 
4,208,000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
4, 236, 000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
4,037,000 3,633, 700 403,300 
3,980,000 3,712,000 268, 000 
3,989, 000 3, 762, 500 226, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 

se . Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing Bceation Reed 
Services 
ODT ear ee ere tae ic teen 113:.7 117.0 114.4 109.8 iftey ei) 1 hess 
LODI= VERT Oi Seer a herman cae erie 116.5 116.8 120752 111.8 116.2 116.0 
L9D0-——"Y Career t secon auch cern 1155 112.6 123.6 110.1 ee 115.8 
19D4 Vicar een) aire eee eee cSt ae NG? IP 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955 Vie rire ee ee een teen a kee ah, OT 116.4 iy it 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
VOSG—Y Gar ease meriras cc, rae eeecvea.c niece 118.1 113.4 13220 108.6 iilyiaal 120.9 
1957—N mi bers ee ee eee secies hoe 12ene 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 WOE Fi 
Dereued ee ee We ee hee ees eects 12301 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958 January: ceec cee hee crea aces 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
NWebruary. carn na.aeone eae see 123.57 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
Manel coer Se at eis neh ae one 12453 i213 Byes 109.5 Zee 129.6 
DA UL oss Settee ee tate en ee 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 WL} 130.1 
IMS 3R ce cere rece 125.1 122 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
JUNG US ccprdeon oe, Soe eee ee Py il 12207, 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
alkye oe eee es ee een eee 124.7 PAL a! 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
PA UOUISU: « eater ee ue eee ee 12522 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Septemibersaa. 2 ee eee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 1316 
October1F tees Cee 126.0 1B a! 139.6 109.9 1PHE 8} 131.8 
Novem berseasasee eee ee ee 126.3 123).2 139.8 110.4 121.5 Wey i 
December. Aa. a aoe. 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


0 0. 














Total Other 
; House- Com- 

— November's October! November Food Shelter | Clothing hold | modities 
1957 1958 1958 Oper snoniaarang 

Service 

@apStedolhu7s IN td seme neeere 109.8 112.7 112.6 109.5 114.2 103.3 108.7 124.0 
Ts ICT GS: eau ei ae ean oa 121.2 123.7 124.3 118.3 131.8 116.0 126.4 132.7 
MING I OMEG F205 ens ene 123.4 126.2 126.7 121.2 135.4 116.7 122.6 138.6 
Montreal in n.ce ar nero eens 123.8 126.6 127.2 128.2 143.0 107.8 118.6 133.2 
ECA Wa arate fs bes tercaleee 124.4 126.4 126.5 121.3 146.4 113.0 119.5 133.5 
EROLOUUOL woaee weep a ae 126.4 128.9 129.4 122.0 154.0 113.7 122.0 136.2 
NVA OO oe... wean aes ae 121.2 123.5 123.8 12107 -131.0 116.6 118.0 130.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.2 123.1 123.0 122.1 121.5 tless. 123.3 127.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.9 122.4 122.7 120.1 125.1 115.7 121.0 130.0 
Vancouvers::./4.02eees. genes 123.6 126.7 127.5 125.6 137.8 114.7 128.7 131.5 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-NOVEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


eS 0«<s—sSs“_.\—qaS——aa_—- 


Number of Strikes Workers on Strike 














and Lockouts or Locked Out Time Loss 
Month In Per C 
Bogumans ee Stoppages Se ne th ces re 
uring uring Beginnin : Esti 
Month Month Dee ae Man-Days Wetee 
Month ont Time 
1958 
TPURIAY noo jocuoepceossc0Gbe 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
Ieiaieiayonnadacnodus so dGa0c 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
March URN ete ee ol aketaLsy chore ets 26 39 {onus 15, 196 132,325 0.14 
INDSl6g gobo Oncor a dondeonesac 23 32 5,983 11, 964 122, 470 0.13 
INE Rien onpopoodnopeDonLopous. 19 33 6, 165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
PUM Onc cere crest eloloichoteretepers o/s sie PA 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
Uh GaoneoepenonococanaGoeds 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
INUPAVE| Aeon sud oo 00 Ge CDNUt 25 54 15, 530 18, 495 255, 360 0:25 
September. sen. sec se sa 26 56 30, 900 46, 944 496, 780 0.49 
Octobereacseer ciate ielerstertoiter: 19 48 2,052 40,037 828, 890 0.83 
INO Velibet cee: cite seis le eles 28 49 4,733 25,398 257, 525 0.25 
Cumulative Totals...... 255 99,724 2,589,015 0.22 
1957 

TAMUAL Ys ioeteeciitecre accion 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
Hebruatyaerernr eee: 17 27 5,797 8,080 49, 130 0.05 
March.,.....--.+++++seeeeers 32 45 6,585 9,912 71, 430 0.08 
Pups ty nao eh Ano oD ue Our 15 Sil 6, 158 8, 022 51, 820 0.06 
Mileiyinnterere's cre ratet avers sieieloi= est eters 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
ities oo cade dconeouoo or oomon 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
Hilliard Ganon ooo sauob GeuooC or 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
PATI DUS Hanes letersi tiatelereleie sets 25 42 7,044 14, 532 187, 450 0.19 
September..........--+-+-+> 28 49 11,031 20,650 190,045 0.18 
Octoberinntie ceive keer: 22 48 9, 337 14,107 128, 275 0.13 
INOnAaN Ne Gon asonopoondbooT 16 38 8, 493 12,321 119, 125 0.11 
Cumulative Totals...... 243 85,973 1, 454, 245 0.12 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore: The methods of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 


dustrial Accidents in Canada”’. 
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Cause PS se ema Aa §|s |S08 } 
=| rai Si szisis Sag a 
Siulel2le|el? \gse] lelels 
Bee [8 eS lee (Paar ee lee earl 
6/8/3)2/8/213 e882) 8/8|212 
2a\Silel/S/S/6/46 leaolal|a|[na|P|a 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects...........-..-|-- I ete a. eve een eared (a ao) el Peds esterase ilharare 1 
Stouts Oh Gatooe Hocus Pa dagefl testa se cores eenensce esis 5 | 14 ei 8 | 18 1 9 4 1 73 
(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etC..........+.-++-|++ sAlisccalh a! 1 1 1M ecrenllncestars Pee tasaliereretiete 4 
(b) Moving vehicles...........--seeeeeeeeeeeeeees DAA een ipke 3 th gel INE |e Gielen ae 1 20 
(c) Other objects. ........-. ce euer sneer eens eee: ay Me ell ID, Gy ML 1 Pa PRE OA! moeaal Woe ar 49 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc.....| 4 ea ec) Gav) Masel Re Blears & aleuemicee alt kee 20 
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Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.........--|.-:- er 1a) RR ley een osienoe tee sl al ie 11 
lectrig; @urnentoce tun ecto cite cra ctelnve cree stale. slapereay eels Bee Dieter 4} 10 | 10 Loe ale 32 
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Miscellaneous Accidents. ........-....0.s00ceeeeeeeenc|ere- ee 1 A 6 
Total, Third Quarter—1958.............-- Sy OL = Gin SR Bie tl el ie 41 | 13 nial On eee e200 
Total, Third Quarter—1957............... 32 | 34 MN LE NW ee TOS || aly 43 | 15 30 |. 380 
=) ls ee a ee Se 
TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1958 
Industry ; = 
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Construction... ...... 262 cceee ence ees ul aiase cect 1 2 14 27 3 5| 9 7 ero 71 
Public Utilities. Teer ae ae 1 2 4 2 2 3. lls So o.ceelteeteees 14 
Transportation, Storage an om- 
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AM SayAlS. ... . od cernb iene o dba Gani Se pel Ioewazor (circ Soa act iio ieee, 6 3 a So eae PAR Sew oe " 
Bree ne os eso cies sn | oe Hrs [roman tints odo [Se oer | ee ee - AC Nhe caetecil ce reaPere et  fct sr oceotel Neree mar 
Sees ee Nr re a serapers are la oxeio/|iokersoteres|horaye) ave *)| = oxehepe 2 ‘fal le Sol ae a 1 10¢le eee 19 
eee SI ie Ve cece 90 eae ec ct edema (na och a Pes a Pe 

Aba bei Baier peered cere 7 1 4 8 39 109 16 18 28 | 61 4 295* 
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*Of this total 225 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 70 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Examination of COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT 
CONSTRUCTION © T.RADIES 2 in 
THE 36 localities across Canada, 


in selected working conditions 

Since FFA. seers 
AZETTE. ar 

(Choris based on Ssgamination of the same 278 
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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 





ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


The usual winter layoffs resulted in an employment drop of 142,000 
between early December and mid-January. This brought the estimated total 
of persons with jobs to 5,538,000, about 88,000 more than a year before. 
Seasonal slackness in trade, construction, agriculture and manufacturing 
accounted for most of the decline in January. In almost all of these industries 
(trade was an exception) the decline was relatively small. In fact, the total 
decrease was smaller than in any comparable month of the past four years. 
Non-farm employment was up some 119,000 and farm employment down 
31,000 compared with January 1958. 

After correcting for seasonal changes, the employment estimate was for 
the first time above the previous high of September 1957. This rise represents 
a fairly sharp change from the fluctuating but generally stable level that pre- 
vailed in the last half of 1958. It reflects, in part, the upswing in activity 
following the fourth quarter strike settlements, particularly those involving 
the Steel Company of Canada and the International Nickel Company. 

In addition, there are indications of a more general strengthening in 
demand. Labour income, on a seasonally-adjusted basis, rose more sharply 
in November than it has for more than a year and retail sales in the fourth 
quarter were 6 per cent higher than in the third quarter; motor vehicles 
played an important part in this rise, sales being up 18 per cent. Exports 
also showed some strengthening in the fourth quarter. In December there were 
substantial gains from a year earlier in exports of newsprint, woodpulp, lumber, 
zinc and uranium. 

The increase in export and domestic demand for lumber, pulp and 
newsprint has reacted on the logging industry. In British Columbia particularly, 
logging employment is sharply higher than last year, and although most camps 
were shut down by the weather in January, an early upturn was expected. 
In Eastern Canada activity in the woods has been higher than last winter 
in most parts of Quebec but lower in other provinces. 

As outlined more fully below, the construction industry has shown con- 
siderably more strength this winter than last. The main sustaining force 
continues to be the high level of housebuilding, but there are some signs of a 
pickup in the non-residential sector. 

A fairly marked rise in the production of automobiles and other con- 
sumer goods, together with the strike settlements, has been the important 
source of improvement in the manufacturing employment picture. 
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The inventory reduction in over-all 
ep ae SN rea tale terms that had been in progress for about 
mae 0 oe Oay a year came to a halt in the last half 
Totel of 1958. This is now helping the pick-up 

Perper meen Pama we oP U in business conditions. In consumer goods 
hea e , — manufacturing generally, employers have 


$00,000 ae 71 expressed confidence that high levels of 
Si ae ae | production and employment will con- 
PON —rass ee | tinue during the first part of 1959. Less 


| Persons 


¢,000,000 PPR — With Jobs optimism prevailed among manufactur- 

Pie el OE N/A E aE ers of producer goods, notably in ship- 
Se give oe i | building, railway rolling stock, aircraft, 
B00000. 5 : | machinery and heavy electrical apparatus. 
Layoffs during January were small and 

PAE Frees 2% scattered but few employers in these 

5, £00,000 of ——— industries looked for large employment 
jive opp camel A cee || gains in the near future. 
ae Unemployment, although still sub- 

stantial, continued to rise more slowly 
aan than last year. The number of persons 
_ without jobs and seeking work was esti- 
| mated to be 538,000 in January, 98,000 
ep Sees ea ees more than in December and 11,000 
ee EEO eS Tae higher than a year earlier. The number 
seeking work was 8.9 per cent of the 
labour force compared with 8.8 per cent a year earlier. Those on temporary 
layoffs numbered 39,000, some 13,000 fewer than a year ago. The number 
working less than a full week because of short time and turnover was down to 
78,000 from 104,000 last January. 

The relatively high level of unemployment that has prevailed since the 
beginning of 1958 is reflected in the current estimates of duration of unemploy- 
ment. Out of the estimated total of 538,000 jobless in January 1959, some 
151,000 or 28 per cent had been looking for work for more than three 
months, and 58,000 (11 per cent) had been seeking work for more than six 
months. A year earlier, 112,000 (21 per cent) had been seeking work for 
more than three months and 31,000 (6 per cent) for more than six months. 
Both years compared unfavourably with the busy winter of 1956-57; in 
January 1957, only 3 per cent of a much smaller total number of job seekers 
were Out of work for more than six months. 


Construction in 1958 


Construction employment was maintained at a high level in 1958, despite 
the downward pressures in some sectors of the industry. The estimated value 
of all types of construction amounted to more than $7 billion, an increase 
of 3 per cent over 1957. Construction employment averaged an estimated 
433,000 for the year, down a little more than 2 per cent from the year before, 
but almost 4 per cent higher than in 1956. 

The composition of the construction program changed considerably during 
1958. Industrial and commercial structures and pipeline construction regis- 
tered fairly sharp declines, reversing the pattern of the past few years. Residen- 
tial and institutional building, on the other hand, showed prominant advances. 
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Housing accounted for 28 per cent of 


total construction expenditures in 1958. DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


In the previous year this sector of con- 
struction constituted only 23 per cent of 
the total program. Housing starts soared 
to 163,000 units during the year, about 
18 per cent higher than the previous 
record in 1955. Outlays for waterworks, 
sewers and land development increased 
markedly during 1958 as a direct result 
of the expansion in housing. 
Weaknesses in the resource-based 
industries were responsible for a sharp 
decline in investment in the business sec- 
tor. Outlays in the forest and mineral 
products industries were only about half 
as large as in 1957. Fuel and power 
showed a more moderate decline of 11 
per cent. It will be remembered that 
these four industry groups were prin- 





. k Substantial Moderate an 
cipally responsible for the investment Surplus Surplus 
expansion during 1956 and 1957. The 

recent decline in investment in the com- Belanes Lo paoycse le 


modity-producing industries was brought 
about by an easing in world demand for 
certain primary manufactured products, notably base metals. Consequently, 
any upturn in this sector of construction will be conditioned to a considerable 
extent by external influences. Outlays for fuel and power facilities declined 
during 1958, projects undertaken during the year not being as large as those 
which were completed. 

Public works expenditures were an important source of employment 
strength during the past year. Outlays by federal, provincial and local govern- 
ments were estimated to have risen close to 7 per cent over the previous year. 
Larger expenditures by government enterprises and increased outlays on 
municipal waterworks, sewage systems, bridges and government office buildings 
accounted for most of the increase. Street and highway construction, which 
accounts for more than one-third of total investment in the public sector, 
was maintained at much the same level as in previous years. 

The shift in emphasis in the type of construction carried out in 1958 
was accompanied by important regional and local changes in the distribution 
of the program. Urban development accounted for a larger share of total 
construction expenditures last year, in contrast with rural and resources develop- 
ment, which highlighted the investment pattern of earlier years. These 
changes in the make-up of the program provided a more uniform distribution 
of job opportunities and resulted in a greater utilization of local labour. 

The construction labour force showed a more normal growth pattern in 
1958 after the rapid rate of expansion in the previous year, an expansion 
made possible, in part, by heavy immigration and, in part, by the relatively 
high wage scale prevailing in the industry. Average hourly earnings in building 
and engineering construction rose to $1.93 in 1958, which was 28 cents higher 
than average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
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Current Situation and Outlook 

While average employment in the construction industry was slightly lower 
in 1958 than in 1957, the decline this winter has been much smaller. By 
mid-January 1959, the number of workers employed in construction was 
estimated to be 9,000 higher than at the corresponding date last year, and 
unemployment among construction workers was considerably lower than a 
year earlier. At the end of the month the number of construction workers 
registered at National Employment Service offices was 4,000 lower than a 
year before; the reduction was most apparent among skilled workers. 


A record carryover of housebuilding contributed largely to the recent 
strengthening in construction activity. At the turn of the year the number of 
housing units under construction was almost one-quarter higher than the year 
before. Housing starts continued at a high rate, which fact is of particular 
importance to employment prospects later this winter. The winter work 
programs of the federal, provincial and municipal governments provided addi- 
tional employment support. One aspect of the federal government’s Winter 
Work Program is the building of 20 fishing “community stages” in Newfound- 
land at a total cost of about $500,000. Other projects include the construc- 
tion of 65 small post offices at various centres across the country. The winter 
work program of Defence Construction Limited was estimated to be 25-30 
per cent larger than last year. Municipal winter work projects are expected 
to provide jobs for some 25,000 additional workers this season. 


The outlook for 1959 is for a construction program not very different 
from last year in volume. The record volume of new houses started in recent 
months assures a high level of employment in this large section of the 
construction industry through most of the year. The increase in new houses, 
in turn, will necessitate additional outlays on community services, roads and 
highways, commercial enterprises and institutions. Expansion will be slowed 
down by the completion of such projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
Trans-Canada pipeline and uranium mining developments, and the reduced 
number of large new projects to replace them. However, significant gains in 
investment have been apparent in other parts of the business sector; these 
may well become more widespread as recovery in Canada and the United 
States gains momentum. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 























Labour Surplus* praia Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 i i 3 4 
Feb.) (Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, | Feb. f, | Febil. | Febo1, | Rebel qe Feb. 1b 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolivanterr seer. renee e 8 10 4 2 — a — = 
MayOre in Gusurin lin he eee ee 18 20 8 6 = = = aes 
Major Agricultural............. 8 9 6 5 = = —_ a 
Minoreereer tote oman nian cae 44 47 13 10 1 1 — -— 
Total 78 86 yh seer 1 1 i sal Uae 























* See inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of February 10, 1959) 



































Percentage Change 
; From 
Principal Items Date Amount aie 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. Jan. 17 6,076, 000 — 0.7} + 1.7 
Total persons with jobs.... a hetecacvoiedatic Le 5, 538,000 ey eae 
(AG WorkasOenOULSIONM MOGs 947 s0e aa. Ae, IY 4,825,000 — 1,2 + 2.8 
‘At work less than 35 hours.::..)../0.. 0...) Jan. 17 532,000 — 14.8 — 4.7 
With soberbut notrapework 4 /:4)220.)...2 JaeJan. 17 181,000 + 5.2 — 8.6 
With jobs but on short time.............. Jan. 17 54,000 | + 20.0 29.0 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Jan. 17 40,000 | + 48.1 — 23.1 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Jan. 17 538, 0C0 + 22.3 + 21 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Jan. 17 605, 000 4.4 — 49 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... Jane 17 4,933,000 — 2.3 Se 

Rea DATE WOE KEL Otic t tea ste od AI Jan. 17 4,480,000 — 26] + 2.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PELAntiCu ee. He eee ee ee ale). Jan. 15 104,700 | + 46.0 — 49 

CIUEDECHS: Ae et ety. 0 Soe ces Ch gag. aia] Jan. 15 249, 000 + 41.6 — 0.9 

ORR ot 2s Py TN cade ee Jan. Ld 230, 100 + 28.9 — 14 

OC Om eee Re ns Sac cs eet eran Jan. 15 104, 900 + 31.9 = ioso 

jebvorieten in 4.1 ieee, AL Mens 2A ee oe Ree ae Jan. 15 87,000 + 26.6 — 12.8 

PotaleallresiOnsste. tes. sk onde ee pra Janabo 775,700 | + 35.1 =<39 oad 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

HEL Goo ea ee I a Ce ea tre ohegernieed MEDS wld Dee. 31 714, 954 + 70.5 — 3.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| December | $33,558,826 | + 58.8; + 5.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Dec. 1 119.1 — 0.8 — 2.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Dec. 1 109.6 — 0.5 — 3.3 
(GTO NORR: A STSTEe slaw Bie. bP ane cana ee ae ee ist 9 mos. 100, 131 = Wa 59 .0(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ ist 9 mos. 52,455 a be td 4) 

Conciliation Services 
Number. of cases.1n progress... bese cy bs at: November SAB oe 227 dsb 
Number of-workers involved......:.......... November 216, 224 + 6.3 + 163.2 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Noo. etrikes and LOCKOUtS.. 0.4506. .04 2 oe January 38 + 22.6| + 65.2 
No. of workers involved......................| January 13,739 + 75.8 = 46.7 
ING OS Vo Ost to Olea. a deracs bras Seka January 158, 730 — 34.7 = 2G, 

Earnings and Income | 

Average weekly wages and salaries........... Dec. 1 71,56 | --"* 0.0 7 -=b “3c4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. Dee. “1 SP 67") =F 710 PS 2278 
Average hours worked per week (ante. ).. Dec. 1 40.9} + 0.2} + 0.7 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Dec. 1 $68 .38 + 1.3 + 3.0 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... sans A 12671 — 0.1 + 2.2 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).. Dec. 1 129.9) + 1.3) + 0.6 
Total labour income.................. $000,000} November 1,386 — O73) ee oa.0 

Industrial Production 
otal (averagen| 049 ==2100). Beh tarites. oe sae ae: December 148 .2 — 6.9/ + 3.9 
IMANfaACtUuriNne sere eee oe te cee hoes: December 132.6) ?—" 48.8 Vee. 93:8 
Durableswer. ree ee ea. ods fe Me: December 130.2 6.7 + 1.2 
Nigra bles hh eae. CL ase oooh cs December 134.6 Ts t agi ey 











(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 
(b) See inside back cover, October issue. f 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
A further employment decline 
Tit Stik meas aoa occurred in the Atlantic region during 
ue Hees January as the level of seasonal activity 


approached its annual low point. The 
. construction industry accounted for most 
-— _ nha of the employment decline during the 
| month, though seasonal slackening also 
occurred in fishing and certain parts of 


500,000 














ee! iS. aan manufacturing. Strike activity interrupted 
aS i es logging operations in Newfoundland, 
Ts eet? principally in the Grand Falls area where 
z 3 (oa the dispute resulted in the closure of all 
poorer r —— logging camps operated by the Anglo- 
425 000) esr esl ad t > 
atey ee ties Newfoundland Development Company. 
fo. eS Elsewhere in the region the logging 
Ce Ay SAL olan ee industry was quite active. Total manufac- 





turing employment changed very little 
during the month as employment expan- 
sion in the transportation equipment industry was largely offset by a number 
of small layoffs in other parts of manufacturing. 

Persons with jobs were estimated at 456,000 in mid-January, some 
12,000 fewer than in mid-December but 7,000 more than a year before. The 
year-to-year employment gain was largely concentrated in forestry and con- 
struction. Manufacturing employment continued below the corresponding date 
in 1958 owing to weaknesses in the pulp and paper and steel products 
industries. 

Unemployment increased more slowly in January than in the same month 
last year. The increase in unemployment was fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the region. At February 1, the area classification was unchanged from a 
month earlier and a year before. Nineteen of the 21 areas were in the 
substantial surplus category; two were in moderate surplus. 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment held up fairly well 
in this area despite severe winter weather conditions. The construction industry 
was more active than a year ago and prospects were good that this trend 
would continue. Municipal winter work projects together with a heavy carry- 
over of work under construction at the end of 1958 resulted in total construction 
employment being about 5 per cent higher than a year earlier. Lumber 
production reached a somewhat higher level than last year, principally because 
of an improvement in the domestic lumber market. Total manufacturing 
employment changed little during the month; it was at about the same level 
as a year ago. The Halifax shipyards recalled some 150 workers in January 
but the improvement in this industry was largely offset by lay-offs at the 
local pulp mill. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—FEBRUARY 1, 1959 








SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 





APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 





Group | 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Group 4 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Edmonton 
HAMILTON 
Montréal 
Québec-Lévis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver-New Westminster 
WINNIPEG << 
Windsor 


Se 


Calgary 
Halifax 
Ottawa-Hull 


Toronto 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft.William-Pt.Arthur 
Joliette ; 

Lac St.-Jean 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
SARNIA 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 


Sydney 
TIMMINS-KIRKLAND 
LAKE c= 


Trois-Riviéres 


5 ae 


Brantford 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
Oshawa 
Saint John 
Victoria 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 





Charlottetown 

CHATHAM <— 

LETHBRIDGE <— 

North Battleford 

PRINCE ALBERT ee 

Riviére-du-Loup 

Thetford Mines-Megantic- 
St.-Georges 

Yorkton 


Barrie 
Brandon 
Moose Jaw 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 














MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


--->The areas shown in capital letters are those that 
moved. For an explanation of the classification sys 











Bathurst 

Beauharnois 

BELLEVILLE-TRENTON <— 

Bracebridge 

Bridgewater 

Campbellton 

CENTRAL VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 

Chilliwack 

CRANBROOK 

Dauphin 

Dawson Creek 

Drummondville 

Edmundston 

Fredericton 

Gaspé 

Grand Falls 

KAMLOOPS 

Kentville 

LACHUTE-STE- 
THERESE 

LINDSAY 

Montmagny 

Newcastle 

North Bay 

Okanagan Valley 

Owen Sound 

Pembroke 

Portage La Prairie 

Prince George | 

Prince Rupert 

Quebec North Shore 

Rimouski 

Ste.-Agathe-St.-Jér6me 

St. Stephen 

SAULT STE. MARIE 

SIMCOE 


Summerside 


Sorel 
TRAIL-NELSON 
Truro 

Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


ae 


ae 





Brampton 
Drumheller 
Galt 
Goderich 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
St.-Hyacinthe 
St.-Jean 

St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 





have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the 
tem used, see inside back cover, October 1958 issue. 





Kitimat 








group from which they 
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St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group lI. Seasonal staff reductions 
in the construction industry resulted in a sharp increase in unemployment. 
While the volume of construction planned for this winter was substantially 
larger than last year, weather conditions hampered building activity throughout 
the area during January. Manufacturing employment showed little over-all 
change during the month as layoffs at the local paper products plant were offset 
by renewed activity in textiles. Some 65 workers were released by Atlantic 
Hardboard Industries Limited following a fire which completely destroyed 
the plant. Total industrial employment was virtually the same as the year 
before. 

Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
and unemployment declined during January following an upturn in activity 
at the Saint John Dry Dock. The construction industry was another major 
source of strength. Registrations of construction workers declined during the 
month, reversing the usual pattern at this time of year. The year-to-year 
comparison shows a 19-per-cent decline in registrations of construction workers. 
The over-all employment situation showed considerable improvement over a 
year ago. 


QUEBEC 


In the week ending January 17, 
1959, the number of persons with jobs 
in the Quebec region was estimated at 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


1958 -1959 





Pen ene eee eg 1,527,000, some 51,000 fewer than in 
i a ae V— the previous month but 16,000 more 
meres Es than in the previous year. Most of the 
Persons decline during January occurred in non- 





1a Witbilabs : : 
cls farm industries. 


Unemployment increased during the 


1,550,000 — 
° 


ees a A month and remained at a higher level 
Soe aire eer than a year ago. Seasonal declines in 


_ - WNon—Agriculture 
\ 


1,450,000 —— eae outdoor activities were mainly respon- 
pi) tase a Te sible for the over-all drop in employment 
ct ee during the month. Severe weather con- 
} ditions generally reduced construction 
Spo ue boo Ri activity, affecting both road and bridge 
building and new housing. The number 
of residential units under construction, 
however, was much higher than a year ago. In forestry, employment remained 
higher than in the previous year, in spite of adverse weather conditions which 
caused operations to slow down in many areas. Conditions in the textile 
industry showed further improvement as activities in both primary and 
secondary textile plants increased. Weaknesses continued in machinery manu- 
facturing, aircraft, railway rolling stock and electrical apparatus industries. On 
the other hand, there was some rehiring in primary iron and steel plants and 
in shipbuilding. 

Employment in Quebec has been maintained at a fairly stable level during 
the past few months as the result of significant gains in some of the major 
industries. Forestry, in particular, has shown surprising strength. From Novem- 
ber on, employment in this industry was higher than a year earlier, though 

















ibis 


still low in relation to previous years. However, the increase in November 
and December (contrasting with the declines of the same months last winter ) 
did much to ease unemployment in rural areas. 

The gain in forestry employment reflected increased export of pulp and 
paper and reduced inventories. A substantial strengthening has taken place 
in newsprint production, which was 1 per cent lower than a year earlier 
in October but almost 10 per cent higher in December. Increased activity in 
the pulp and paper industry was also reflected in longer hours worked. In 
October the number of weekly hours worked in the industry was one hour less 
than a year earlier, but by December the work week was one hour longer. 

Textiles was another industry which has shown much improvement. 
Although in October employment was more than 3.5 per cent down from a 
year earlier, this difference had been almost eliminated by December, and 
the average work week showed a gain of one-half hour over the year. Reports 
from all textile areas in the province indicate that during January the usual 
winter layoff period was much shorter than last year. 

At the beginning of February the classification of the 24 areas in the 
region was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 
220(23)-insmoderate surplus 2° (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment rose in Mont- 
real during the month and was higher than last year at this time. During 
the last quarter of 1958, employment, seasonally adjusted, remained almost 
stationary in Montreal, mainly because higher activity in construction offset 
continuing weaknesses in some manufacturing industries. Although machinery 
manufacturing, railway rolling stock, electrical apparatus and aircraft produc- 
tion declined further, primary and secondary textile plants showed improve- 
ment. 

Quebec (metropolitan ) remained in Group 1. Due to seasonal factors, unem- 
ployment increased in the Quebec area but was lower than a year ago. Industrial 
employment increased markedly during the last quarter of 1958. Greatly 
increased activity in forestry and a high level in construction were the main 
contributing factors. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined during the month but the rate of 
decline was much lower than a year earlier. The number of persons with 
jobs at January 17 was estimated to be 2,102,000, a drop of 30,000 from the 
previous month but some 22,000 more than a year ago. More than half of 
the month-to-month decline occurred in non-agricultural industries; over the 
year, however, non-agricultural employment has risen by 40,000 while farm 
employment has declined by 18,000. Unemployment increased during the 
month but, for the first time in almost two years, was fractionally lower than 
a year earlier. 

The decline in employment during the month was almost entirely of a 
seasonal nature. Severe weather conditions sharply curtailed outdoor activities, 
resulting in a decline in construction, particularly in the residential sector. 
Nevertheless, housebuilding in Ontario was at a high level for this time of year. 
In most areas construction activity is expected to pick up sharply as soon 
as weather conditions permit. Employment cutbacks also took place in trade, 
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following the Christmas and New Year 


NDS — ONTARIO . i 
LABOUR) FORCE PREND> high-employment season. Manufacturing 








ee Leen continued its upward trend, although it 
has not yet recovered all the ground 
2,350,009 ————_|—}- Labour Force : 
2,300,000 ———}——_ = lost since last year. 
Beth Se a ae ee The general economic picture ap- 
2,150,000 me — pears to be brighter than in January last 
at year. Among the leading industries which 


| 
= —+— With Jobs 
wane 





2,200,000 


report continuous monthly gains, the 
primary steel industry shows the most 
noticeable recovery; at the end of Jan- 

With Jobs: ° ° e 
— Non-Agriculture uary, this industry was operating at 
eee a a ee nearly 90 per cent of capacity. In the 


1,950,000 *-—— Sa" 


1,900,000 = iron and steel products group, home 


Dae. ey appliances and small machinery and 

See fe TiC eats equipment showed new strength, and 

production of agricultural implements 

continued at a high level. The automo- 

bile industry suffered a temporary setback, due to a strike at Chrysler’s 

Windsor plant; as a result, January output declined from the previous month 

but nevertheless was 5 per cent above last year’s level. The most notable 

negative development of the month was the closing down of part of the 
uranium mines at Elliot Lake, due to overproduction. 


2,150,000 


2,100,000 %—$ 














local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Unchanged Classification: Toronto (Group 2)— 
Adverse weather conditions were mainly responsible for an increase in regis- 
trations at National Employment Service offices during the month, which were, 
however, lower than a year ago. 


Employment in manufacturing improved. In the iron and steel industry 
there was increased activity in fabricated steel, agricultural implements, boiler 
and sheet metal production, whereas layoffs occurred in iron casting plants. 
The radio parts and home appliances industries were active. Ottawa-Hull 
(Group 2)—Unemployment increased during the month and was slightly higher 
than a year ago. The increase was mainly due to severe weather conditions, 
which reduced activity in construction and forestry. The other industries 
showed little change. Employment in the area was about the same or slightly 
higher than last year. Windsor (Group 1)—-Unemployment declined during 
the month and showed a sharp drop from last year. A strike at the Chrysler 
plant made nearly 3,600 workers temporarily idle. More workers were em- 
ployed on construction jobs this year than at the same time a year ago. 


Metropolitan Area Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Hamilton—Unem- 
ployment increased during the month, mainly as a result of declines in construc- 
tion activity. In spite of this decline, the general economic situation showed 
improvement and total employment was higher than the year before. There 
were no large layoffs, and near the end of the month the demand for labour 
was on the increase. Signs of new strength were noticeable particularly in 
the iron and steel industry. 


Major Industrial Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Sarnia and 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake—Seasonal declines in construction, transportation and 
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fishing, and a temporary drop in forestry operations, brought the areas into 
the substantial surplus category. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1 due 
to a seasonal slowdown in construction, agriculture and food processing. 


Minor Areas Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Belleville-Trenton, Lindsay, 
Sault Ste. Marie and Simcoe. 


PRAIRIE 


The advance of winter was accom- 
panied by unusually severe weather in 
January. In spite of this, the seasonal 
decline in employment was appreciably Bienes, eeane ei es 
smaller than at the same time last year. 1,100,000 + 
The estimate of total employment on | jy, :-—— 

January 17, at 961,000, was lower by $50,000 

27,000 than the figure for the month fe a I Bg 
before but up by 33,000 from the same 1,050,000 —| ! Leepsas 
time a year earlier. The year-to-year poe =) 

gain in non-agricultural employment was oe eI 
38,000. Non~Aaricaltwe 

Construction, although hindered by | 
the prolonged adverse weather conditions, 
remained at a much higher level of 
activity than last year. It continued to if 
be a major factor in the recovery of 
total employment. Employment in the 
trade, service, and finance occupations held the gains made through the past 
year. Manufacturing generally remained stable during the month. 

Oil production continued strong in the eastern half of the region and a 
comeback in Alberta began to make itself felt. Exploitation of other minerals 
also held steady at the higher rates achieved in 1958, a year in which 
Saskatchewan moved into fourth place in total mineral production by prov- 
inces. Coal production in the Crowsnest Pass district increased seasonally. 

Enrolment at vocational training institutions in all provinces was heavy. 
Workers were takng advantage of the opportunity to acquire skills in welding, 
automobile maintenance, and other trades in which shortages exist. Participa- 
tion by unemployed civilians in the Dominion-Provincial Vocational Training 
Plan was 70 per cent higher at the beginning of the month than a year earlier. 
The total to receive training in the 1958-59 term is 43 per cent above the 
preceding term. 

Unemployment increased much less in January than in the same month 
of 1958, and at month-end was decidedly smaller. The January reclassification 
of the 20 labour market areas in the region placed three into categories 
denoting increased unemployment. On February 1 the classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 11 (15); 
in moderate surplus 9 (5). 





LABOUR FORCE TRENDS -— PRAIRIE 


we a — (1957 1958 = 1959 


= 





Me AM le eS A eS: OR UNE ED aa) 





Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment was sustained by 
the very high rate of construction, estimated to be 13 per cent higher than a 
year earlier. The severe weather increased the demand of livestock farms for 
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workers. Shortages of some skilled workers such as mechanics, draughtsmen 
and surveyors persisted. 

Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Except for some seasonal 
slackening in activity there was little change in the month. The weather and 
a local labour dispute affected construction, and the volume of meat processing 
was slightly reduced. Forestry in the neighbouring districts held up well and 
sawmills were working two shifts. Sawyers and edgermen were in short 
supply. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
surplus of construction workers increased in the month and retail and mail- 
order establishments reduced staffs after stock-taking and early clearance sales 
were completed. An increase of about 50 per cent in the value of field crops 
harvested in Manitoba was reflected in an improved employment situation in 
Winnipeg. Registrations at the National Employment Service office were 11 
per cent lower at the end of January than a year earlier. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Forestry 
employment continued low, and some railway and terminal elevator workers 
were released because of reduced grain shipments from the prairies. Unem- 
ployment was higher than at the beginning of 1958. 


PACIFIC 


A heavy snowfall caused a sharp 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC cutback in logging and other outdoor 
age 1958. «1959 activities during December and January. 
Employment prospects for the spring 
were considerably brighter than last 
year. At mid-January employment was 
estimated to be 492,000, down 22,000 
from December but up 10,000 from a 
+ (Persons year ago. A large part of the increase 
ara over last year was in forestry and lumber 
production, which along with housebuild- 
With Jobs: ing and municipal works have been the 
aaa main contribution to the relatively strong 
demand for labour this winter. Employ- 
ment in most other industries, including 
non-residential construction, shipbuild- 
ing, and iron and steel products, was 
well down from a year earlier and no 
early improvement is foreseen. 


Average employment in manufacturing (adjusted for strikes) during 
1958 was 6 per cent lower than 1957. This gap had been virtually removed 
at the year-end, and reports from the region indicate little change in this 
relative position during January. Sawmills and plywood manufacturing plants 
continued to operate at as close to capacity as the weather would allow, except 
in the eastern parts of the region where labour disputes closed down a number 
of operations. There was some minor improvement in the pulp and paper 
industry during January, one plant reopening after a lengthy shutdown. 
In the shipbuilding industry a number of provincial and federal government 
orders have improved the employment outlook, although the rehiring of 
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workers in any significant volume was still some months away. Some rehiring 
was reported at the smelting plants in Trail and Kitimat, although staffs in both 
areas were still below the level of last year. 

Unemployment in the area passed its peak during the month. It was con- 
siderably lower last winter in Vancouver and the logging areas of Vancouver 
Island, but about the same or slightly higher elsewhere. The classification of 
the 11 labour market areas in the region at the beginning of February was 
the same as a year earlier; in substantial surplus 9; in moderate surplus 1; 
in balance 1. 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The number of registrations 
at the three National Employment Service offices in the area reached a peak 
at mid-month and declined slightly thereafter. Loggers who had moved 
into Vancouver during the winter shutdown were being recalled and forecasts 
by most major employers in the lumber industry indicated continued gains 
in 1959. Foundries, machine shops and sheet metal firms were operating 
well below capacity; short work weeks were in effect in several plants. The 
period was marked by the opening of a new plant producing pipe and other 
copper products; the initial complement was 125 workers. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in December 
was somewhat lower than last year; layoffs in shipbuilding offset gains in lumber 
manufacturing. Building construction was brought to a halt by snowfall and 
heavy rain early in the month, but was underway again at month-end; plasterers 
and skilled bench hands were in short supply. There was a further layoff of 
125 men at two shipyards in the area. Work on new shipbuilding contracts 
is in progress but no significant buildup of employment is expected for some 
weeks. Logging operations were almost back to normal at the end of the 
month. Sawmills, shingle mills and plywood plants were all at a high level 
of production. Unemployment was slightly higher than last January. 


THE BARGAINING SCENE FEBRUARY 15, 1959 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
January 1, 1959 to March 31, 1959 





Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period ©. 36.4) 52s: 96 251,000 
Bargaining carried over from December ©......4...%... 62 176,195 
Terminating in period Jan. 1-March 31 ........-.-: 34 74,805 

Settlements Achieved Jan. 15-Feb. 15 ..........----:: 14 53,835 

Negotiations Continuing at Feb. 15 .......------------: 13 176,833 
Barcailineeine progress. 202. Ina Oe Bee eee 43 97,855 
Conciliation 1M “PLOSLeSS so sie etter see et eset 19 49,368 
Poste ONCLIACIONT Fat rh = a eee entice viene ie eee ee 2 6,004 
WOES LODO et 2. 2 Rae? seme Ser eee 8 ee ee 3 7,200 
ENA ten) 2 hole oe ee On 6 14,406 

i] WAM Ke teWs 


Negotiations not yet begun ......-------+--sertre errs 
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Labour-Management Relations 


General Review : 
Two- and three-year agreements were the rule in recent settlements 


affecting 1,000 or more employees. Most of these agreements provided a 
combination of an immediate increase in pay plus one or more deferred 
increases, while some embodied increases retroactive to a date many months 
ago in 1958. Important agreements were reached in the stevedoring, pulp 
and paper, hydro electric power, railway transportation, automobile, farm 
implement, clothing manufacturing, and other industries. 

In contrast were two strikes, each affecting at least 1,000 workers, which 
began last December and continued over the period under review. They were 
in radio-television broadcasting and in logging. 


Recent Settlements 

A major settlement was the recent agreement between the Ontario Hydro 
Electric Power Commission and the Ontario Hydro Employees’ Association, 
an affiliate of the National Union of Public Service Employees. The agreement, 
affecting approximately 11,000 employees, was made retroactive to April 1, 
1958. Tradesmen received a retroactive wage increase of 12 per cent, followed 
by a further 2 per cent effective from January 1, 1959, and 2 per cent later 
this year. Salaried employees will also receive a series of percentage increases, 
all but the first of which are tied in with the implementation of a job evaluation 

lan. 

h The United Automobile Workers union was involved in two important 
settlements in the period under review. The agreement with the Chrysler 
Corporation was reached after a seven-day strike. The sole cause of the 
walkout was apparently the company’s wish to retire employees between the 
ages of 60 and 65 at its discretion. Management finally agreed that age alone 
would not be the cause for such retirement. Like the Ford and General Motors 
settlements, the agreement, expiring November 15, 1961, provides annual 
increases over the next three years of 6 cents an hour or 24 per cent, whichever 
is greater, and the cost-of-living formula has been altered to allow a one-cent 
increase in wage rates for every six tenths of a point increase in the consumer 
price index, rather than for every seven tenths of a point as in the past. 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, February 15, 1959 


B = Bargaining. P/C = Post Conciliation. C = Conciliation. W/S = Work stoppage. 
A = Arbitration. Ex = Negotiations Expected. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 











Status 
Company and Location Union Jan. 15-Feb. 15 

Abitibi Power and Paper Co., Ontario......... Carpenters <9 46:3. so8., Bec tee a C 
Anaconda American Brass Co., New Toronto... U.A.W. No. 339................... B C 
Alberta Government ‘Telephones! -. epiaes leis lacie ee ee ae (B) (B) 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co........ Te WiSAceere orien tie ea at eee eG W/S 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River, Ont... Various Unions.................... — Ex 
AvToOdircralt,. Malton tO ntest.ee eee eV AC hinists aa ik Boe een B B 
AVIO Alrctait, Malton, Ont.-...2.2.s0 0 ee Machinists: .. ee eee C C 
BC aelephone Cosh... ae eee ee Telephone: Workers:.....b acess eae a Ex. 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper, 

Gorner Brook SNtilG-3.2ces on cee Foe or eee Various: Unions:20).e..0 e.. eee W/S C 
Canadair Lid. St. Laurent, Que....ie....ss05 Machinists t0 3...) Stead ais ean B Cc 
CApAc ian oroaacasting Corporavionss.c..e see eA LOL ee — Ex 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation........... NA BE Terie tee eben eee ¢ C 
Canadian Canners (Western) Ltd., Vancouver.. Packinghouse Workers............ B B 
Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd., Montreal.... Railway Carmen.................. C C 
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Company and Location 


Union 


Status 





Jan. 15-Feb. 15 





Canadian Cottons Ltd., Cornwalland Hamilton T.W.U.A................. B B 
Canadian Lithographers Association, Eastern acres 

Canada..... eee Bee ae AS eer coy Lithopraphersicz.! Siya.cajoren oases C (C) 
Canadian National Watiways,. 2. 6c... ees Locomotive Engineers............. — Ex 
Canadian National Piatlwa vector a. cet cee falco Firemen and Enginemen........... — Ex 
Canadian Pacific Railway............-...++4- Railroads lrainmenst22e 5) /core —- Ex 
Canadian Pacific Railway...........--..++++- Firemen and Enginemen........... C C 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal............. Vickers Employees CCCL....... A A 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal............. Various Ab Gy Unions.c.. a oes os A C 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton, Ont....... | a ie rae er aaa oe nara ehe tay octets 7 P/C 
poli alcary. Mee Pity eee eee oo ey oe N ARPS eo et! See eo iB 
City of Edmonton Be we re ae A N sURP.S. Bead. eee eaeee vee B B 
City of MBN res Dene easier te seid ees Muni. Mimplj@CC liaie es eat: B B 
City of Vancouver.........----s6yeee eset sees: Civic Employees Union.......... B B 
Wily Ole WINDIPeR vee ce aes aes bee eee ee NUP. Bi. eee ee — B 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting, Trail, B.C. Mine Mill..................-...- B B 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting, Kimberley, 

ea ee is Piraeus le mee ¥ Mine: MIN tcc. 4 hea ee as B B 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine 

AN asd yt ee ce en ae ee Moachiniete st. 7 ee me eae — B 
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The settlement between the UAW and 
Massey-Ferguson, Limited, manufacturers 
of farm implements, is similar in most 
respects to the agreements recently reached 
with the three major automobile manufac- 
turers. As in the auto settlements, the 
agreement lasts for three years and provides 
three 6-cent increases over the term of 
the agreement for assembly and _ piece 
workers, although higher increases are pro- 
vided for labourers, truckers and skilled 
trades. Falling in line with the auto indus- 
try patterns, the company has agreed to 
pay the full cost of the hospital-medical 
insurance plan (including the cost of the 
Ontario Hospital Plan), and has included 
a cost-of-living formula similar to the one 
just obtained at the Chrysler Corporation. 
A pension plan based on that in force at 
General Motors was introduced, while the 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan 
is similar to that in force in the auto- 


mobile industry. The agreement affects 
approximately 2,600 workers. 
Two-and-a-half year agreements were 


recently completed in the railway indus- 
try. A settlement between the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the Canadian 
National Railways affecting some 12,000 
workers provided for a 10-per-cent increase 
in wages, while increases amounting to 17 
cents over the life of the new agreement 
have been provided for the 2,600 workers 
affected by the settlement reached between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 

An important agreement was recently 
signed between two Ontario pulp and paper 
companies, Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
and Kimberly Clark Pulp and Paper, and 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union. 
The agreement, affecting 1,800 workers in 
woods operations, provides for a wage 
increase of 5 cents an hour for hourly-rated 
employees and 24 per cent for piece 
workers, the increases effective February 1 
of this year and the agreement running to 
August 31, 1960. 

Among other recent agreements affecting 
at least 1,000 workers, are the following: 


—The Shipping Federation of Canada 
and the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, affecting five eastern Canadian deep 
seaports: two-year agreement with wage 
increases totalling 12 per cent. 

—The Provincial Transport Company 
Limited, Montreal, and the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 


General Workers: a three-year agreement 
entailing an 8-cent hourly wage increase. 


—The Associated Clothing Manufactur- 
ers, Toronto, and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America: a_ three-year 
agreement incorporating an improvement in 
the pension plan. 


—The Interior Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, Penticton, B.C., and the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America: a two- 
year agreement embodying a wage increase 
of 134 cents an hour spread over the life 
of the contract. 


—The Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Company Limited, Flin Flon, Man., and 
various unions: a two-year agreement with 
wage increases varying over the life of the 
agreement from 3 cents to 13 cents per 
hour. 


—Canadian Industries Limited, Browns- 
burg, Que., and the United Mine Workers 
of America: a two-year agreement provid- 
ing for a 5-cent-an-hour wage increase on 
January 12, 1959 and a similar increase on 
the same date in 1960. 


Strikes 


On December 29, 1958, 74 producers 
employed in the Montreal Division of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation went on 
strike in order to have their union, L’Asso- 
ciation des Réalisateurs, an affiliate of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour, recognized by the CBC as the 
bargaining agent for the producers. On 
this day other unions representing the CBC 
employees in Montreal decided to support 
the producers’ strike and as a result, some 
1,200 employees have been affected by the 
walkout. The CBC management has rejected 
the union’s request on the grounds that the 
producers are part of management and it 
therefore cannot recognize their organiza- 
tion for bargaining purposes. Frequent and 
prolonged meetings have been held recently, 
but no settlement had been reached at the 
time of writing. 

A second major strike that is still un- 
resolved also began at the end of 1958. It 
directly involves 1,200 loggers, members of 
the International Woodworkers of America, 
and indirectly affects a further 4,800 log- 
gers employed by the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company. The union, only 
recently certified, and which has had no 
previous agreement with the company, is 
seeking a reduction in the present work 
week with an increase in wages. ’ 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Throne Speech Seeks Approval of Winter Work Incentive Plan 


Parliament will be asked at the current 
session to assist Canadian municipalities “in 
the financing of work on construction pro- 
jects which would not otherwise have been 
undertaken during the winter months,” it 
was revealed in the Throne Speech at the 
opening January 15 of the Second Session 
of the 24th Parliament. 


The Speech pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had taken action to reduce unem- 
ployment “by expediting national works 
programs, by programs undertaken in 
co-operation with the provinces, and by 
encouraging Canadians generally to under- 
take constructive activities particularly in 
the winter season”. 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act will be submitted to Parliament. 


The Government “welcomes the evidence 
of recovery from the recession and will 
continue to foster and assist this improve- 
ment,” the Speech declared, adding the 
warning that “as recovery proceeds there 
will be increasing need for care to preserve 
the stability and purchasing power of our 
currency”. 


Natural Rescurces 


In the belief that the wise use of 
Canada’s natural resources will enable 
Canadians to achieve a continually rising 
standard of living, the Government will 
“foster and encourage the proper develop- 
ment and use of these resources and the 
growth of efficient industry based on them”. 


An increase in the funds that may be 
expended under the Trans-Canada Highway 
Act will be recommended to Parliament. 


The Speech from the Throne announced 
that discussions were taking place with the 
Government of the United States to enable 
Canadian industry to share in the produc- 
tion of equipment being procured by the 
United States for joint defence purposes. 


The Government plans to recommend to 
Parliament the provision of further loans 
under the National Housing Act and amend- 
ments to the Act to encourage the flow of 
private funds into mortgages. 


Parliament will be asked to authorize 
the establishment of a national energy 
board to ensure, so far as it lies within 
federal jurisdiction, “that Canada’s energy 


resources are used effectively and prudently 
to the best advantage of Canadians”. The 
House of Commons will be asked to estab- 
lish a special committee to review broad- 
casting policy and operations. 

Recognizing “the necessity of providing 
economic assistance to underdeveloped 
nations,” the Government will seek approval 
for the appropriations needed for that 
purpose. 


Parliament will be asked for approval of 
the Government’s participation in a contri- 
butory medical benefits plan for civil 
servants. 


Enactment of a Bill of Rights will be 
sought, and amendments will be recom- 
mended to the Canada Shipping Act, 
Veterans Rehabilitation Act, the Broadcast- 
ing Act and other statutes. 


Comprehensive Works Program 
Forecast in Ont. Throne Speech 


A comprehensive program of construc- 
tion and the setting up of a department of 
energy were among Ontario Government 
plans outlined in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the Fifth Session 
of the 25th Legislature on January 27. 


The proposed plan of construction will 
involve the building of schools, highways, 
skyways, causeways, bridges and access 
roads and give employment to an estimated 
234,000 persons. 


The Government proposes to set up an 
Energy Department embracing Ontario 
Hydro, gas pipeline supervision, Ontario 
Fuel Board, every major source and 
ultimate use of fuel. 


Included in the Government’s plans 1s: 


——An airport and ocean port at Moosonee, 
study of the report of the Select Committee 
of Labour Relations, launching of a com- 
prehensive mental health plan greatly alter- 
ing traditional methods of treatment; 

—A comprehensive park plan with wilder- 
ness areas to be set aside in perpetuity and 
access road construction to be tripled; 

__A broad inquiry into farm marketing 
by a committee of experts to examine all 
aspects of marketing and processing, con- 
sumer habits and requirements. 
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B.C. Throne Speech Promises 
Study of Unemployment 


An immediate study of the unemploy- 
ment situation in British Columbia was 
announced in the Speech from the Throne 
at the opening of the Third Session of the 
province’s 25th Legislature. 

The legislative committee on labour is 
to be convened to deal with the unemploy- 
ment problem. “Despite an accelerated 
program and a huge and unprecedented 
expenditure of public funds,” the Speech 
stated, “the problem remains serious”. 

The province’s Health and Welfare 
Department is to be split, the Speech said, 
and the welfare branch made into a 
separate department. Increased grants for 
schools were also predicted in the Speech. 


Eisenhower Asks Congress 


To Enact Labour Legislation 

In two messages to the United States 
Congress last month, President Eisenhower 
made recommendations of interest to 
Labour. 

In his labour message he stressed the 
need for enactment of effective federal 
legislation designed to: 

Safeguard workers’ funds in union 
treasuries against misuse of any kind; 

—Protect the rights and freedoms of 
individual union members, including the 
right to free and secret election of officers; 

—Advance true and responsible collec- 
tive bargaining; 

—Protect the public and innocent third 
parties from unfair coercive practices such 
as boycotting and blackmail picketing. 

Labour-management relation legislature 
and other labour matters were also dealt 
with in the 20-proposal submission. 

Among items mentioned in his economic 
report, the President urged: 

Strengthening of state systems of work- 
men’s compensation; extension of the 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act; 
improvement of the eight-hour laws applic- 
able to federal and federally-assisted con- 
struction projects; the reporting of and 
disclosure of financial dealings between 
employers and employee representatives and 
their agents, and the filing of public reports 
on the status of union finances, organization 
and procedures; institution of standards to 
promote democratic procedures in union 
affairs; modification of the law governing 
secondary boycotts, organizational and 
recognition picketing and _ representation 
elections; and provision that states be given 
jurisdiction in labour-management disputes 
where the National Labor Relations Board 
declines to exercise authority. 
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Approve Winter Work Projects 
Providing Jobs for 15,000 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced last month that $41,500,000 
worth of wintertime projects had been 
approved under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program up to January 12. 

These involve direct payroll costs during 
the winter months totalling $11,600,000 
and will produce 900,000 man-days of work 
for 15,000 men otherwise unemployed. Mr. 
Starr said that these figures would continue 
to increase during the succeeding few 
weeks. 

Mr. Starr offered this as an example of 
what planning can accomplish “when we 
break with tradition and habit”. 

He appealed to industry to carefully 
examine their plans for repairs, mainten- 
ance, new building and the like, and to 
join in this national attack against a 
perennial problem, which caused the pay- 
ment of almost $300,000,000 in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits during last winter, 
and a loss in wages and production of 
another $300,000,000. 





Housing Starts and Completions 
Both Set New Records in 1958 


Both starts and completions of new 
residential units set new records in 1958. 

In an advance statement, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has announced that 
starts increased nearly 35 per cent to 
164,632 units from 122,340 in 1957, and 
by 19 per cent over the previous peak of 
138,276 reached in 1955. 

Completions climbed 25 per cent to 
146,686 units from 117,283 in 1957, an 
increase of 8 per cent from the previous 
high of 135,700 units set in 1956. 

At December 31, 1958 there were 88,162 
units in various stages of construction, up 
21 per cent from the year-earlier total 
Ofn/ 2/55 

Reversing a two-year downtrend, housing 
starts in the United States rose to a total 
of almost 1,200,000 units in 1958. 





Labour Submissions to Cabinet 
Stress Unemployment Problem 


Excessive unemployment in Canada was 
emphasized in briefs presented last month 
to the federal Cabinet by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Canadian and Catho- 
lic Confederation of Labour, and _ the 
National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods. 

To combat unemployment, the CLC pro- 
posed that the Government: 


—Jntroduce special incentives to stimulate 
winter work; 

—Increase pensions and unemployment 
insurance benefits to add to purchasing 
power; 

—Provide initiative in promoting sub- 
sidized lower-rental housing projects. 

The CCCL suggested that the federal 
Government call a federal-provincial muni- 
cipal conference to seek the best means of 
giving work to the unemployed and to help 
those whose income is insufficient for a 
proper standard of living. 

The rail unions’ National Legislative 
Committee urged several revisions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act as a means 
of combating unemployment. 

Detailed reports of the three briefs will 
appear in the March issue. 


Unemployment in U.S. Climbs 
To 4.1 Million in December 


Total employment in the United States 
dropped by 700,000 to 64,000,000 between 
November and December as heavy cutbacks 
in farming, construction and other outdoor 
work outweighed Christmas hiring in retail 
stores and the postal service. 

Unemployment, which usually climbs in 
December, increased by 300,000 to 4.1 
million. The seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment climbed to 6.1 per cent from 
5.9 per cent a month earlier. 

The increase in unemployment was less 
than the drop in employment because most 
of those leaving farm jobs were housewives 
and others who withdrew from the labour 
force instead of seeking other work. 

In Britain, between November 17 and 
December 18, unemployment dropped to 
532,000 from 536,000, according to the 
Ministry of Labour. 





Say 3-Year Agreement Displays 
Confidence in Textile Industry 


A package settlement of 25.26 cents an 
hour in the life of a three-year contract 
between the Textile Workers Union of 
America and Robinson Cotton Mills Ltd., 
Woodbridge, Ont., was termed by negotia- 
tors an act of confidence in Canada’s textile 
industry. 

J. Harold D’Aoust, TWUA’s Canadian 
Director, said the agreement “not only 
vindicates the union’s view that textile 
wages must eventually meet the cost of 
living requirements of the Canadian eco- 
nomy, but reveals an inherent faith by 
workers and management in the industry’s 
future”. 


The first year of the package agreement 
will show a gain of 13.38 cents an hour. 
It became effective on January 1, when 
hours were reduced from 48 to 45 a week 
with a 6.6-per-cent hike in rates to main- 
tain earnings. In addition, a 3-cent-an-hour 
general increase was applied and the com- 
pany agreed to assume full cost of the 
Ontario Hospital Services Plan as well as 
payment for a half-day off on Christmas 
Eve in addition to the normal statutory 
holiday pay. 

An increase of 5 cents an hour across the 
board will become effective January 1, 
1960, and the company will bear the full 
cost of the life insurance plan. 

Effective January 1, 1961, there will be 
a general wage increase of 7 cents an hour 
along with improvements in existing vaca- 
tion provisions to give workers with ten 
years service three weeks vacation with 


pay. 





Current Reports Are Available 
On Progress of Labour Bills 


The Department’s Legislation Branch this 
month began issuing a series of reports on 
labour bills introduced in Parliament and 
the provincial Legislatures. The reports 
cover the provisions of each bill and trace 
its progress from the time it is introduced 
to the point where it receives Royal Assent 
or is dropped. 

They provide more current information 
than it is possible to give in the monthly 
issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE. At the close 
of the sessions the major developments of 
the year will be reported in a series of 
articles in the Labour Law section. 

Single copies of these mimeographed 
reports will be available on request to: The 
Legislation Branch, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Rand Formula Legal in Quebec, 
Canada’s Supreme Court Rules 


The Rand Formula for compulsory check- 
off of union dues is legal in Quebec as the 
result of a ruling last month by the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

The Court was deciding on an appeal by 
the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour against a ruling of the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench, upholding a deci- 
sion of the Quebec Superior Court, that the 
Rand Formula was _ illegal in Quebec 
because it violated the provisions of the 


Napoleonic Code (L.G., July 1958, p. 767). 
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B.C. Builders’ Brief Suggests 
Setting-up of Industrial Court 


Establishment of an “industrial court,” 
with right to appeal to a higher court, 
to replace conciliation boards in labour- 
management disputes has been recommend- 
ed to the British Columbia Government by 
the Building and Construction Industries 
Exchange of British Columbia. 

In its brief to the Government, the 
builders contend that present legislation 
does not provide any instrument for “final 
and conclusive” settlement of disputes. 

The brief said: “Legislation should be 
introduced immediately to attract capital 
and industry and retain our present indus- 
tries, which will be modelled on a basis 
for permanently settling labour disputes.” 

Conciliation boards are now considered 
to be only a necessary step before strike 
action, the brief declared. 

Proposed amendments to the Labour 
Relations Act include altering from three 
months to five days the time limit for 
taking a strike vote, after conciliation has 
failed. It is also recommended that if a 
strike vote is carried out, the strike must 
be called within three weeks of the date 
the vote was passed. 


N.B. Federation of Labour Asks 
Amendments to Labour Act 


Change in management or ownership of 
a business had sometimes caused unions 
great difficulty in obtaining compliance with 
the terms of the agreement in force prior 
to the change, the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour said in its annual brief to 
the provincial government. 

The brief said it did not agree with the 
contention that a change in ownership or 
operation automatically terminated such 
agreements. The provincial Labour Rela- 
tions Act, it said, seemed to substantiate 
such claims, as it did not appear to have 
any provisions covering situations like this. 

Another requested amendment to the 
Act would allow the Labour Relations 
Board to prosecute on its own behalf any 
employer considered by the Board to be 
guilty of any of the unfair labour practices 
listed in the Act. 

The Federation again requested that the 
Labour Relations Act should be amended 
in order that governing bodies of muni- 
cipalities, cities, towns and villages, and 
all boards and commissions established by 
them or to which either of them appoint 
one or more members, shall be employers 
within the meaning of the Act. 
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The brief scored what it called the 
“vicious garnishee method” of securing pay- 
ment of accounts due. It said the system 
whereby a creditor could, upon securing 
an order from a judge, have a worker’s 
wages garnisheed to satisfy a claim was 
an archaic carry-over which should have 
been abolished long ago. This was par- 
ticularly odious, it added, when persons 
had been out of work for long periods 
and creditors decide to attach the first 
pay-cheque. 

The brief also recommended: 

—Equal pay for equal work by men 
and women; 

—Changes in the provincial Judiciary 
Act to make it mandatory for a judge to 
hear both sides of a dispute before granting 
an injunction; 

—Minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
all male employees; 

—Compulsory checkoff of union dues 
when this is requested by the majority of 
employees; 

——An increase in widows’ pensions to $75 
per month and in minimum weekly com- 
pensation to $25; 

—A more uniform plan of local public 
assistance for needy families in all muni- 
cipalities, with sufficient funds being made 
available; 

—A system under which suspension of 
mortgages and time-payments could be 
arranged when a family was in serious 
financial difficulty; 

—Legislation to provide better housing 
for the people of New Brunswick; 

—Enactment of a Fair Accommodation 
Act; 

—An incentive campaign for an early 
start on the construction of the Chignecto 
Canal. 


Tax on Imported Oil Sought 
By United Mine Workers 


Comments on oil imports, the opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and coal mar- 
ket zoning were contained in the annual 
brief of District 26, United Mine Workers 
of America (ind.), presented to the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia in January. 

The brief urged the Government to 
impose a tax on imported oil, noting that 
its sale in the Maritimes had displaced 
500,000 tons of coal annually. 

Referrring to the scheduled opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway this year, the 
brief noted that once it was in operation 
United States coal could be brought to the 
Maritimes cheaply on the barges used to 
carry Labrador iron ore to U.S. ports. 


The brief advised the Government that 
the coal industry in the Maritimes was 
fading and that District 26 has a member- 
ship today of only 7,000 compared with 
13,000 in 1949. 


Old Age Assistance, Payments 
To Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of people receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 92,298 
at September 30, 1958 to 96,975 at Decem- 
Meresi, 1958, 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,632,415.77 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $7,590,635.96 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $151,581,548.95. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.51 to $53.20 except for one 
province where the average was $44.32. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,654 at Septem- 
Bem 09 1 9587n0.1S,/25 bat’ December: 31, 
1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,066,878.50 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $1,056,625.88 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $22,136,609.36. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $52.95 to $54.08. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 46,307 at September 
ame O598 ton4 7.27 30at December 31,1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,870,765.33 for the quarter ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, compared with $3,833,693.32 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $35,734,083.70. 

At December 31, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $51.02 to $54.63. In all provinces 
the maximum allowance paid was $55 a 
month. 


Commission on Women’s Status 
To Meet; Canada to Participate 


Now in the second year of a three-year 
term on the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women, Canada will par- 
ticipate in the 13th Session of the Com- 
mission when it convenes at United Nations 
Headquarters, New York, on March 9. 

The Commission, subsidiary of the 
Economic and Social Council, is interested 
in four broad areas: the political rights of 
women, their position under private law, 
their access to education, and their eco- 
nomic opportunities. It prepares studies and 
makes recommendations which are sent to 
the Council and thence to the General 
Assembly. 

The “Political Rights of Women” con- 
tinues to receive emphasis on this year’s 
agenda, further study of the right of women 
to hold public office having been requested 
at last year’s meeting. The Commission 
will consider the memorandum prepared 
annually for the General Assembly con- 
taining information relating to women’s 
right to vote and to be elected to public 
office and indicating the countries which 
have acceded to the U.N. Convention on 
the Political Rights of Women. 

Stress will also be given to “Access of 
Women to Education” when the Commis- 
sion discusses reports by UNESCO on its 
activities in the field of women’s education 
and on the access of women to the teaching 
profession. 

The “Status of Women in Private Law” 
will receive attention through the presen- 
tation of the annual reports prepared by 
the Secretary-General on legislation and 
practice in family law and property rights 
of women. 

Of special interest to Labour is the 
area of “Economic Opportunities for 
Women”. This year the Commission is to 
receive a report concerning the occupational 
outlook for women in the professions of 
architect, engineer and jurist. The age 
of retirement of women and their pension 
rights will also be discussed. 

A revised draft pamphlet on “Equal Pay 
for Equal Work” for the use of interested 
individuals and organizations will be sub- 
mitted, incorporating suggestions for im- 
provement made when the original draft 
text was considered at the 1958 session. 





A former Research Director of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Marion H. Hedges, and the 


Secretary-Treasurer of the International 
Typographical Union, Don S. Hurd, died 
last month. 
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Advisory Committee on Professional 
Manpower Holds Fourth Meeting 


Suggestion made that employers should offer summer employment to science and 
engineering students who plan fo enter teaching rather than limit vacation jobs 
to potential employees. More science feachers basic to professional labour force 


A suggestion that employers should offer 
summer jobs to students of science and 
engineering who are planning to enter the 
teaching profession instead of restricting 
vacation employment to those who were 
potential employees was made at the fourth 
meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Professional Manpower, held at the end of 
November. 

Committee members agreed that diver- 
sion of more engineering and _ science 
graduates into secondary school teaching 
careers was basic to the development of an 
adequate professional manpower force in 
the future. 

Another recommendation was that, in 
order to eliminate the necessity of employ- 
ing professional engineers on sub-profes- 
sional duties, higher calibre technicians 
should be developed. This, in turn, would 
enable universities to raise their admission 
requirements with the result that they could 
produce higher calibre engineers. 

The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of professional associations, industry, 
education, and of federal government 
departments and Crown corporations. 

It was presided over by Dr. W. R. 
Dymond, Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 


J. P. Francis 


J. P. Francis, Chief of the Manpower 
Resources Division, Economics and Re- 
search Branch, told the Committee of the 
Branch’s work since the last meeting (L.G., 
Feuer 58." 076157): 

One third of the Register of Scientific 
and Technical Personnel is being surveyed 
each year; in this way the Department 
does not lose touch with the persons on 
the Register for a period longer than three 
years. 

The response to the survey of the first 
third, in the summer of 1957, was 75 per 
cent; to the survey of the second third, 
84 per cent. Mailing of questionnaires to 
the final third will take place in the first 
two months of 1959. 

Information on newcomers for the Regis- 
ter is obtained from the National Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, professional associations, 
and the National Science Foundation in the 
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United States, which sends the Department 
copies of questionnaires obtained by USS. 
professional associations from Canadians, 
either in Canada or the United States, who 
are members of the associations. 

Another source of such information is 
a survey of students in their final under- 
graduate years in scientific and technical 
courses at Canadian universities. The 
universities receive questionnaires in bulk, 
distribute them, arrange for their comple- 
tion, and return them to the Department. 

In the academic year 1957-58, completed 
questionnaires were received from about 
3,000 of the 3,600 students complet- 
ing undergraduate studies in engineering, 
science, architecture and veterinary medi- 
cine. 

Another survey of undergraduate students 
sought to find out what happens to engineer- 
ing and science graduates in the three 
years following graduation. A full analysis 
of the findings will be published soon in a 
Professional Manpower Bulletin. 

Another matter in which work is being 
done concerns Canadian students who are 
attending universities and colleges in the 
United States. The Committee had already 
realized the risk that these students might 
not return to Canada because they had 
lost touch with employment prospects here. 

As a result of previous discussion, and 
in order to bring these persons into the 
Register, arrangements had been made 
through the Institute of International Edu- 
cation in New York city to obtain a list 
of all Canadians studying in American 
colleges and universities each year. 

This information is being put to two 
uses: to compile a directory, copies of 
which have been sent to all the professional 
associations, the universities, and the large 
employers; and in analysing the charac- 
teristics of the Canadians who are studying 
in the United States. The National Em- 
ployment Service is also using the directory 
to send each person whose name appears 
in it a letter informing him of oppor- 
tunities in Canada and offering its facilities 
to help him to find a job here. 

Since the Committee’s last meeting the 
Department had also conducted another 
biennial survey of employers’ estimated 
requirements for professional personnel 


during the next three years, and the source 
of scientific and technical employees hired 
in the last two years. Analysis of the 
information obtained from the study of 
the utilization of engineers in industry is 
progressing. 


A. P. Boyd 


A preliminary report of findings from 
the 1958 survey of the second third of the 
Register of Scientific and Technical Per- 
sonnel was presented by A. P. Boyd of 
the Economics and Research Branch. The 
data used were obtained from .replies by 
more than 10,500 persons, of whom 55 
per cent were engineers and 38 per cent 
scientists (excluding veterinary science). 

The survey found that: 

—Median salaries for engineers with 
only bachelor’s degrees ranged from $4,630 
for 1957 graduates to more than $10,600 
for 1920-24 graduates. 

—Salaries for scientists with only bach- 
elor’s degrees ranged from $4,400 for 1957 
graduates to $8,450 for those who graduat- 
eombetore 1915. 

—Salaries tend to increase quite rapidly 
during the first 20 years of experience, 
then less rapidly, until the peak is reached 
Biter 20 tO 357 Years experience. 

—Engineers doing administrative, man- 
agement and executive work receive the 
highest salaries, which range from more 
than $8,000 to more than $13,000. Teach- 
ing work is often the lowest paid. 

—The younger graduate engineers are 
concentrated in such functions as produc- 
tion, supervision, research and development; 
older graduates do more administrative and 
consulting work. 

—More engineers are engaged in admin- 
istrative, management and executive work 
than in any other single function, numbering 
1,368 out of 5,915, or more than 23 per 
cent. Almost as large a proportion, how- 
ever, are engaged in production, operation, 
Lc: 

—Industry is by far the largest single 
employer of the scientific and technical 
personnel in the sample. More than 82 
per cent of the engineers and nearly 52 
per cent of the scientists are in industry. 
The federal Government is the next largest 
employer, with almost 9 per cent of the 
engineers and 21 per cent of the scientists. 


P. B. Wolfe 


P. B. Wolfe of the Professional Man- 
power Section, Economics and Research 
Branch, described the report on the 1958 
biennial survey of requirements for pro- 
fessional personnel in scientific and technical 


fields. The purpose of the survey is to 
obtain information regarding recent and 
probable future trends in the employment 
of engineers, scientists and architects in 
Canada, and some of the factors affecting 
these trends. 

The survey covered almost 2,700 em- 
ployers in industry, government, and educa- 
tion, about 93 per cent of whom submitted 
returns. More than half of the employers 
who replied employed engineers, scientists, 
or architects. 

The survey indicated a continuing expan- 
sion of employment in the next two years 
in all of the professions and in almost all 
of the industries covered. The annual rate 
of increase, however, is expected to be 
substantially lower than it was in 1957, 
and considerably lower than that forecast 
in the 1956 survey. The annual rate of 
increase in the employment of both engi- 
neers and scientists during 1958-60 is 
expected to be only a little more than half 
what it was during 1957. 

This decline in the rate of increase 
coincides with the general recession in 1958, 
the speaker pointed out. There is some 
indication of an improvement in 1960, 
however. 

Despite the difficulties of forecasting, the 
predictions of the 1956 report have proved 
reasonably accurate. The forecast average 
rate of increase per year for engineers 
during the three years 1956-58 was 11.4 
per cent; the actual rate im 1957.0 little 
more than 10 per cent. 

The proportion of employers in industry 
who had difficulties in recruiting profes- 
sional workers during 1956-57 varied from 
50 per cent in the petroleum products and 
coal industries to 10 per cent in the foods 
and beverages, tobacco, and construction 
industries. 

In colleges and universities, 75 per cent 
of those reporting had recruiting difficulties 
during the past two years, and 61 per cent 
expect to have difficulties in the next three 
years. Of government agencies, 58 per cent 
of those who replied had difficulties in the 
past two years, and 38 per cent expect to 
have difficulties in 1958-60. 

In only a small number of cases—142 
out of 1,340 employers reporting—were 
shortages of professionals serious enough 
to affect operations or plans. This 11s ia 
sharp decrease in reported serious difficul- 
ties from the 1956 survey, when about 50 
per cent of the employers reported such 
difficulties,” Mr. Wolfe pointed out. 

Regarding the sources of professional per- 
sonnel, new Canadian graduates accounted 
for about two fifths of the hirings in mining 
and quarrying, manufacturing, and govern- 
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ment agencies; half of the hirings in trans- 
portation and public utilities, and a third 
of the hirings in colleges and universities. 
Hirings of “experienced Canadian profes- 
sional persons” ranged between 30 and 40 
per cent of total hirings in all main 
employment sectors except construction (61 
per cent) and business service (57 per 
cent). 

“Recent immigrants already in Canada” 
accounted for between 10 and 14 per cent 
of total hirings in all sectors except business 
service, where they amounted to 20 per 
cent. Professional workers “obtained out- 
side Canada” made up 7 per cent or less, 
except in colleges and universities, which 
recruited almost 19 per cent of their 
engineers, scientists and architects outside 
Canada. 

Another method of obtaining profes- 
sionals was by upgrading of employees. 
This furnished about 10 per cent of hirings 
during 1956-57. 


Miss Marion V. Royce 


The scientific mind has traditionally been 
associated with the male sex, and ever- 
present social factors militate against the 
employment of women, said Miss Marion 
V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labour. She spoke on “The 
Role of Women in Science and Engineer- 
ing”. 

To consider this question reasonably, it 
is necessary to lift it out of the realm of 
personal opinion and prejudice and look 
at the facts, she said. 


In order that women may be able to 
make their full contribution to develop- 
ments in science and technology there is a 
need for a fresh outlook on practices and 
policies affecting the educational and occu- 
pational choices of women, Miss Royce 
declared. 

The number of women scientists and 
engineers in Canada is small, amounting to 


only a little more than 2 per cent of all 
persons in the Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel. The branches of 
science in which most women are found 
are biology and chemistry. However, a few 
women have penetrated a _ considerable 
range of scientific and technological fields. 

“There is a higher proportion of women 
in those professions where research and 
laboratory work are important in compari- 
son with those where greater mechanical or 
manual activity is required,” she pointed 
out. Research, testing, inspection, labora- 
tory services, and teaching accounted for 
87 per cent of all women in the Register 
at September 1956. 

Government is the largest employer of 
women scientists and engineers, with educa- 
tional institutions second. None of the 
women in the Register was employed in the 
primary industries or in construction, only 
one was employed in public utilities, and 
in industries that employ large numbers 
of engineers, as distinct from scientists, the 
number of women was negligible. 

Notwithstanding women’s increased in- 
terest in science and engineering, the fact 
that over the years from 1948 to 1957 
women graduates in home economics have 
outnumbered those in all other scientific 
and technical fields put together “indicates 
a strong continuing tendency for women to 
choose an academic and vocational speciali- 
zation on the basis of sex,” Miss Royce 
remarked. 


P. H. Casselman 


Final speaker at the one-day meeting was 
Dr. P. H. Casselman, head of the Profes- 
sional Manpower Section, Economics and 
Research Branch. His remarks on “Trends 
in Requirements and Supplies of Engineers” 
have already been published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE (Dec. 1958, p. 1330) under the 
title, “Current Outlook in the Engineering 
Profession”. 





UAW Signs New Agreement 
With Chrysler of Canada 


Following a week-long strike by 3,600 
employees, the United Auto Workers late 
last month signed a three-year contract 
with Chrysler Corporation of Canada at 
Windsor. 

Basically the agreement was the same as 
those signed by UAW with Ford of Canada 
and General Motors (L.G., Jan., p. 18). 
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Public Relations Director Named 
By Transport Workers Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers has ap- 
pointed Richard Nielsen to be public rela- 
tions director. A former Toronto and 
Kirkland Lake newspaperman, he will be 
located at Montreal. 


3rd Annual Convention of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour 


Delegates unanimously approve resolution calling for creation of new ‘’people’s’’ 
political party in province. “‘Right-to-work’’ legislation denounced, wish that 
CLC-CCCL unity be effected soon is expressed, and entire executive re-elected 


A decision to create a new provincial 
political party representing the interests of 
the working classes was taken at the third 
annual convention of the Quebec Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC), held in Quebec 
November 20 to 22. Some 450 delegates 
unanimously adopted a resolution stressing 
the urgent need for a people’s political 
party. 

The new party must take into account 
those problems that are of particular im- 
portance to the province of Quebec and 
the aspirations of its people, especially in 
the fields of education and fiscal policy, 
the resolution declared. 

Both QFL President Roger Provost and 
CLC president Claude Jodoin were in 
agreement in denouncing so-called “right-to- 
work” legislation, claiming that the only 
right to work they recognize is the right to 
full employment. 

The opening session of the convention 
was attended by two officers of the Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
President Roger Mathieu and Secretary 
Jean Marchand. Addressing the delegates 
briefly, both speakers called for the Federa- 
tion’s co-operation with a view to labour 
unity in Quebec. The convention later 
adopted a resolution along this line, express- 
ing the wish that discussions on unity would 
be brought to a successful conclusion as 
soon as possible. 

The Federation also decided to adopt a 
Code of Ethical Practices, reiterated its 
wish for a health insurance plan in the 
province of Quebec and requested higher 
pensions and public ownership of the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

President Roger Provost was re-elected, 
along with all members of the outgoing 
Executive Committee. 


President Roger Provost 


The QFL President attacked the so-called 
“right-to-work” legislation, claiming that 
the only right to work recognized by the 
labour movement is employment for every- 
body. 

Roger Provost requested the right to 
work for the growing numbers of unem- 
ployed, for union members dismissed 
because of union activities, for the young 


people who are forced to abandon their 
studies for lack of funds, and for the 
victims of automation and _ technological 
unemployment. 

“Efforts are being made to bring the 
benefits of unionism to those who refuse to 
accept their responsibilities as workers,” he 
said, “but was there ever an employer who, 
for the sake of the right to work, announced 
that he did not wish to make any more 
profits?” 

Reiterating that the right to work means 
employment for everybody, and that this 
is what employer associations should en- 
courage, the President called on the mem- 
bers to establish a large union fund to 
enable trade unions to carry their case 
to the political level. 

“We must go beyond the framework of 
purely economic claims in order to seek 
a solution to our problems where it lies, 
that is, at the political level,” he suggested. 

Mr. Provost also protested against the 
union attitude which would separate politics 
from economics, and called on all members, 
not only the labour organizers, to under- 
take political action. 


Claude Jodoin 


The President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress first stated the labour movement’s 
position as regards the political party that 
is being organized, and especially the rela- 
tionship that would exist between the CLC’s 
affiliated organizations and the party. 

“A central national organization such as 
the CLC, which is almost entirely made up 
of affiliated organizations, would not be 
affiliated to the new party as a Congress,” 
Mr. Jodoin explained. 

“Rach individual labour union would 
make its own democratic decisions as to 
whether to join the party or not. Those 
who decided in favour of joining would 
always remain affiliated to the CLC in 
economic matters and to the party in 
political matters.” 

Mr. Jodoin emphasized this distinction. 
“The CLC and the new party would no 
doubt maintain cordial relations,” he said, 
“but there would be no formal ties between 


the two.” 
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Members of the Executive Committee of the Quebec Federation of Labour, all re- 
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elected, are seen with CLC President Claude Jodoin. From left to right they are: 
Secretary Roméo Girard, Vice-President Edouard Larose, President Roger Provost, 
Mr. Jodoin, and Treasurer Eucher Corbeil. Vice-President Pat Burke was absent. 


He reminded the delegates that the 
delegates that the labour, farmer and other 
organizations that will be included in the 
new party are economic organizations that 
have, first of all, an important part to play 
in the field of economics. “It is reasonable 
to suppose that such organizations would 
find, in joining the new party, the best way 
to serve the political interests of their mem- 
bers. But this affilitaion would supplement 
their important work in the field of eco- 
nomics; it would not replace it,” he added. 

The CLC does not wish to control 
Canada, asserted Mr. Jodoin; it wishes to 
co-operate with all the other classes of 
society for a better Canada. 

The CLC President also attacked the 
so-called “right-to-work” legislation. 

“TI am in favour of the right to work,” 
he explaned, “if the right to work means 
employment for everybody, but I am 
opposed to it if it means the destruction of 
our democratic system.” 

Mr. Jodoin stressed that “there are closed 
shops for accountants, lawyers and doctors” 
and that the workers envy the privilege of 
these groups. As for the compulsory 
check-off “the federal government, with its 
income tax deductions, is the perfect 
example of check-offs,” he said. 

Mr. Jodoin also pointed out that if 
working conditions have been bettered in 
the province of Quebec, it has been due 
to the trade unions. It was not until later 
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on, he said, that legislation guaranteed the 
benefits acquired by the trade unions 
through negotiation. 

He said also that labour unions in 
Canada were being administered honestly. 
“If perchance a union should act in a way 
contrary to the CLC’s principles and pro- 
gram, we would act accordingly, and 
nobody would have to tell us when or 
how.” 

Mr. Jodoin was greatly applauded when 
he declared that “the province of Quebec 
is entitled to health insurance” and that it 
was illogical “to cite provincial autonomy 
as a reason to deprive the people of Quebec 
of the benefits of such legislation.” 


CCCL Representatives 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour was represented at the open- 
ing of the convention by its general presi- 
dent, Roger Mathieu, and its general secre- 
tary, Jean Marchand. 

Mr. Mathieu pointed out that a too 
hasty affiliation of the CCCL with the 
CLC would not be in the interests of the 
workers of the province of Quebec. 

Declaring that there are “great advan- 
tages in labour unity in Canada,” the 
CCCL President pointed out that there are 
always some “among us as well as among 
you” who are against any affiliation. 


Until such time as talks are concluded 
between the CCCL and the CLC, Mr. 
Mathieu called for the Federation’s co- 
operation. 

The general secretary, for his part, 
wished for closer co-operation among union 
officers. 

Pointing out that the labour leader must 
first serve the workers, he stressed that 
the exclusive good of unionism should not 
be confused with the welfare of the workers. 


“Our generation’s problem among offi- 
cers,” added Mr. Marchand, “is to forget 
certain factors of disagreement in the past 
and think only of the factors of unity.” 


Resolutions 


During the three-day convention, the 
delegates studied 148 resolutions on the 
agenda and half a dozen others submitted 
from the floor. 


Political Action 


The QFL decided to fall in line with 
the CLC for the formation of a “popular 
political party representing the interests 
of the labour classes”. 


At the close of a three-hour debate in 
which some 15 delegates took part, the 
convention instructed its Executive Com- 
mittee and its Committee on Education 
and Political Action to undertake immed- 
iately the necessary steps with the other 
movements which have progressive tenden- 
cies to create, at the provincial level, a 
new political party which will act as the 
Quebec wing of the party which is being 
formed at the national level. 


Scarcely half a dozen delegates voted 
against this resolution, which was drafted 
closely along the lines of the one adopted 
by the CLC at its Winnipeg convention last 
SOLIDE. wunesloos, peJ80). 


The resolution stressed the need to rely 
on a popular party in order to correct 
inadequate provincial legislation while tak- 
ing into account the problems peculiar to 
the province of Quebec (see box, page 
524) 

While the great majority of the delegates 
who took the floor declared themselves 
in favour of the creation of a new party, 
several stressed the importance of political 
education and the priority of purely union 
action over all political activity. 


Jean Paradis, Local 137 of the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers, Quebec, objected very 
explicitly. “We have too much to do in 
the field of collective bargaining to bother 
about politics,’ he said. He added that 
past experience had shown that the labour 
movement must keep away from politics. 


Henri Rochon, President of the Montreal 
Building Trades Council, was the only other 
speaker who objected categorically to the 
resolution. 

Roger Bédard, representing the United 
Steelworkers of America, saw _ political 
action as “the very condition of the survival 
of our movement”. He considered this 
decision as “the necessary tool for our 
work”. 

Maurice Silcoff, Hatters International 
Union, Montreal, declared that, in view 
of the disappointments of the past, the 
labour movement had no other issue but 
direct political action. He pointed out, 
however, that he had some doubt about the 
words in the resolution: “movements with 
progressive trends”. 

Jacques V. Morin, Local 369 of the 
Packinghouse Workers, Montreal, saw poli- 
tical action as the key to the solution of 
labour problems. “The best way to obtain 
adequate social legislation and to maintain 
the gains already made,” he said, “is to 
watch over politics.” 

Roméo Mathieu, Local 627 of the 
Packinghouse Workers, Montreal, pointed 
out that 95 per cent of the resolutions 
adopted at the convention pertained to 
politics and not to collective bargaining. 
“Our briefs will not be considered,” he 
said, “until the day we become a political 
entity.” 


Affiliation of the CCCL 


The convention expressed the wish that 
the unity talks between the CLC and the 
CCCL may be successfully concluded as 
soon as possible. 

This resolution of a general nature, 
arising from the fact that labour unity is 
considered essential to the economic and 
political efficiency of the labour movement 
in the province of Quebec, was adopted 
with only one dissenting vote. 

Several delegates took the floor to oppose 
the proposed affiliation; however, at the 
close of the debate, and in the light of the 
explanations put forward, only one delegate 
registered a dissenting vote. 

As chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Louis Laberge, President of the 
Montreal Labour Council, pointed out that 
there was no mention of affiliation or 
merger in the text of the resolution. 

“Not knowing where we stand in the 
dealings between the CCCL and the GCEGe 
he explained, “we have submitted a resolu- 
tion of a general nature bearing on the 
need for labour unity in the province of 
Orebec., 

The delegates who opposed the CCCL 
affiliation did so mostly on account of 
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Resolution on Political Action 


WHEREAS the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, at its Winnipeg convention, decided 
to undertake talks with other progressive 
groups in order to found a popular political 
party representing the interests of the 
labour classes; ; 

WHEREAS the creation, in this province, 

of such a people’s party constitutes a really 
urgent need for the great majority of the 
citizens and particularly for the labour class 
of which the economic earnings and the 
right of assocjation are ever threatened by 
unrealistic provincial government legisla- 
tion; 
WHEREAS it is imperative to initiate in 
the province of Quebec a movement with 
a program which, although in accord with 
the one to be adopted by the natjonal 
organization on matters within federa juris- 
diction, would take into account problems 
which are of particular importance to the 
people of our province on matters such as 
fiscal policy, education and others; 

WHEREAS this Federation, representing 
some 175,000 organized workers in Quebec, 
is the logical group to take the initiative 
in organizing such a movement, 

BE IT RESOLVED that this convention 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour instruct 
its Executive Committee and its Political 
Education and Action Committee to under- 
take immediately the necessary steps with 
the other movements of progressive trends 
to give effect to the Winnipeg Resolution at 
the provincial level. 


union organization conflicts and raiding at 
the local level. 

J. Emilien Vandal, Local 50, Paper 
Workers, Kenogami, said there was a great 
deal of resentment in the Lake St. John 
district. “If the CCCL really wishes to 
affiliate,” he said, “I am agreeable, but it 
must act accordingly.” 

Jean Lachapelle, Local 631, Machinists, 
Verdun, questioned the sincerity of the 
CCCL and declared that the time had not 
yet come “to admit the CCCL into our 
ranks”, 

The spokesmen for unity, on the other 
hand, asked the delegates to forget the 
quarrels of the past in favour of the greater 
good that unity would mean for the 
province. It was pointed out, among other 
things, that jurisdictional conflicts and 
raiding had also existed before the merger 
ob the TE @rand the GCL. 

Raymond Lapointe, Steelworkers, Local 
5419, Montreal, declared that internal 
quarrels must be settled, as was done by 
the TLC and the CCL, in order to reach 
complete unity. “We must raise ourselves 
above these differences for the welfare of 
the workers generally,” he said. 

Roger Bédard, a Steelworkers delegate, 
insisted on the need for labour to offer a 
united front. “It is absolutely necessary 
that we achieve unity”, he said, “in order 
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to face not only big employers but also 
governments. It is a question of knowing 
whether we are going to get together in 
Quebec or remain from 25 to 50 years 
behind the other provinces.” Mr. Bédard 
added that those who oppose unity think 
only of their own interests and forget the 
general welfare of the workers. 

Jacques V. Morin, Local 369, Packing- 
house Workers, Montreal, declared it was 
high time to forget the past and to join 
hands with the CCCL. 

Andre Levesque, Local 145, Typo- 
graphical Union, Montreal, stated that the 
wording of the resolution could not be 
objected to and that it was necessary to 
wait to obtain a knowledge of the terms 
and conditions of any affiliation. 

Mr. Laberge closed the debate by ex- 
pressing the wish that the resolution be 
adopted unanimously. “The sooner the 
problem of labour unity is settled in the 
province, the sooner the great problems 
of labour legislation will be settled,” he 
said. 


Code of Ethical Practices 


The QFL decided to adopt a code of 
ethics in order to uphold its reputation of 
honesty and to smother any attempt at 
corruption and dictatorship that might 
arise within the ranks of unionism. 

The convention therefore resolved that 
the QFL: 

1. Prepare immediately a Canadian Code 
of Ethics based on principles of professional 
honesty of union officers, of union demo- 
cracy, of independence with regard to 
employers and of respect for the freedom 
of its members, and request its adoption by 
thie CLE: 

2. Endorse the CLC’s policy of watch- 
fulness with regard to corruption and 
dictatorship and request all Quebec locals 
to refer to the CLC should they uncover 
dishonest or undemocratic practices within 
the ranks of unionism. 

Only five or six delegates opposed the 
adoption of such a code. 

J. P. Ménard, Local 116, Sheet Metal 
Workers, Montreal, declared that the adop- 
tion of such a resolution would be playing 
into the hands of the detractors of the 
labour movement. 

A number of delegates, among them 
H. L. Jean, Local 519, IUE, Montreal, and 
J. V. Morin, Local 369, Packinghouse 
Workers, Montreal, pointed out that pre- 
vention is better than cure. 


Code of Professional Ethics 


Along the same line, the convention also 
asked for the creation of a code of pro- 
fessional ethics for municipal and provincial 
governments and suggested that the CLC 
make efforts to establish one at the federal 
level. 


“Any alderman or Member of Parlia- 
ment caught in violation of the rules of 
the code of ethics shall resign and be 
prosecuted,” the resolution stated. 


Raymond Lapointe, Local 5419, United 
Steelworkers, Montreal, declared that la- 
bour unions are censured for not having 
a code of ethics to guide them, but it is 
time that politicians should have theirs. 
“We have come to a point,” he said, 
“where honest people are in the minority.” 


Hot Cargo 


A resolution was unanimously adopted 
by the delegates “strongly censuring any 
affiliated union which would deal with or 
handle, in any way whatsoever, any goods 
designated as ‘hot cargo’ by the relevant 
authorities of this Federation or of the 
CLC, or which would cross a picket line 
recognized by these same authorities.” 


Seeing in this measure the solidarity 
necessary for “significant victories at the 
union level,” a number of delegates even 
suggested that a union disregarding this 
solidarity should be expelled from the 
QFL. 


Provincial Police 


The QFL also adopted unanimously a 
resolution calling for the replacement of 
the Quebec Provincial Police by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


Willie Fortin, United Packinghouse 
Workers, Montreal, suggested a Royal 
Inquiry into the actions of the Provincial 
Police. “It is time to expose the atrocities 
committed by the Provincial Police,” he 
said. 

The text of the resolution accuses this 
police organization of having “shown par- 
tiality and brutality during strikes in this 
province by siding with employers.” 


Nationalization of Telephones 


The QFL asked for public ownership of 
the Bell Telephone Company in a special 
resolution submitted at the closing session 
of the convention. 

The Quebec Government was also cri- 
ticized for not having protested against the 
recent request of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany for an increase in telephone rates. 

In submitting this resolution, which was 
adopted unanimously, Roméo Mathieu, 





Free Education 


A Laval University student in social 
science, Gabriel Gascon, was given a warm 
reception when he spoke to the QFL con- 
vention delegates to thank them for their 
support of the university students’ campaign 
for free education. 

“You have given us the example of a 
group which stands on its feet to express its 
views to the government and the general 
public,” he said. ‘‘We want education to 
be available to all and we need your help.” 

Mr. Gagnon explained that Quebec 
students want free education at all levels 


and statutory grants for educational institu- 
tions. 


“We shall not rest as long as one worker’s 
or farmer’s child is unable to attend univer- 


sity for lack of funds,” declared Mr. 
Gagnon. 


representing the Packinghouse Workers, 
Montreal, protested against “the Company’s 
blackmailing of the Government by threat- 
ening to lay off employees if it did not 
obtain the rate increases requested”. 

“A public utilities service which remains 
a monopoly must be sold to the public at 
cost price,” said Mr. Mathieu, “and should 
not be left to a company that makes profits 
without fear of competition.” 


Other Resolutions 


The QFL also adopted a number of 
other resolutions, the most important of 
which request: 

—The creation of a joint research centre 
for the QFL and the CCCL. 

—The abolition of combined police and 
fire departments. 

—A public inquiry into all the aspects 
of hospitalization services in the province 
of Quebec. 

—The appointment, on all government 
boards, of an equal number of employer 
and union representatives responsible to 
their respective organizations and subject 
to recall by their organizations. 

—The creation of a commission, free 
from government ties, for the issuance of 
permits and licences for alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

—An increase to $75 a month in old 
age and blind persons’ pensions and 
mothers’ allowances. 

—An increase in family allowances. 

—A Royal inquiry into gasoline prices. 

—The proclamation of a moratorium 
on all debts owed by the unemployed. 

— A federal-provincial conference with 
a view to rehabilitating our national 
economy. 

—Amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act so as to cover all industrial 
diseases. 
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—Looking into the advisability of organ- 
izing a motor “cavalcade” to Ottawa to 
protect against unemployment. 


Elections 


Roger Provost was re-elected President 
by acclamation for a third consecutive 
term. 

The other members of the Executive 
Committee, who were all re-elected, are: 
Edouard Larose and Pat Burke, Executive 
Vice-Presidents; Roméo Girard, Secretary; 
and Eucher Corbeil, Treasurer, all of 
Montreal. 

The convention also chose 15 other 
officers to complete the Executive Council, 
six members representing industrial or 
trades groups and nine representing geo- 
graphical regions. 

The six industrial or trades representa- 
tives are: H. L. Jean, manufacturing 
industries; P. E. Jutras, transport and trans- 
port equipment; Roland Goedike, foods, 


beverages, services and municipal services; 
Léo Moore, forestry, lumber and _ its 
products, paper and construction trades; 
Maurice Silcoff, primary and secondary tex- 
tiles, furs and hats; and Gérard Poirier, 
mines, metallurgy and its products. 


The nine regional representatives are 
the following: Hector Marchand, Louis 
Laberge and Léo Lebrun, Island of Mont- 
real and vicinity; J. BoyHurens;s City ec. 
Quebec and vicinity; Benoit Laviolette, 
Gatineau and Laurentian districts; Robert 
Roy, St. Maurice district; Oscar Longtin, 
Southern Quebec; Henri Lorrain, Northern 
Quebec; and René Martin, South Shore 
and Eastern Townships. 


The composition of the Executive Council 
was changed this year, when, instead of 
choosing the 15 members from industrial 
and trades groups, the convention limited 
to six the number of these representatives, 
placing the nine other vacancies on a 
geographical basis. 





Annual Brief to Federal Cabinet by 
The Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Calling inflation number one problem, Chamber names wage-price spiral, taxation 
and very high levels of government spending among contributing factors. New 
policy statement on labour relations recommends registration of trade unions 


Inflation was termed Canada’s number 
one problem when The Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce on January 9 presented its 
annual recommendations to Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker and the Cabinet. The delega- 
tion, headed by President A. C. Ashforth, 
called on the Government to face up to 
the present situation in which “inflation is 
steadily eroding away the value of the 
dollar”. 


Among factors contributing to inflation 
are the wage-price spiral, taxation, and very 
high levels of government spending, it was 
stated. 


The Government was asked to consider 
implementation of Chamber policies that 
called for every possible effort to contain 
spending. Continued surveillance is neces- 
sary, said the Chamber, to ensure economy 
in government expenditures and efficiency 
of government administration. 


In addition, the Chamber said: “Any 
additions to the already extensive welfare 
programs should be carefully assessed not 
only with regard to their initial costs, but 
also with regard to their foreseeable growth 
and supplementary requirements over the 
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years. In principle, the Chamber believes 
that any additional welfare expenditures 
should be delayed until the full impact of 
present commitments can be assessed. 
Individuals should be encouraged to make 
every effort to provide for their own future 
and protect themselves against ordinary 
hazards.” 


The Chamber statement also pointed to 
the need for gradual tax reduction, which 
could only be achieved if government spend- 
ing were contained. The Government was 
asked to make a re-examination of the 
entire income tax structure in Canada 
because personal and corporate income tax 
rates are too high for a developing country. 


Speaking about the wage-price spiral as 
a cause of inflation, Mr. Ashforth referred 
to Chamber policy on the need for produc- 
tive efficiency. Greater productivity is the 
key to national and individual prosperity 
and productivity in turn is dependent upon 
many factors, among which are sufficient 
capital to supply technological improve- 
ments, interested and capable employees, 
and efficient managerial organization and 
methods, said the policy statement in part. 


Mr. Ashforth added: “While there has 
been an increase in the general living 
standard since the war, it must be recog- 
nized that anything which results in higher 
costs without improving productivity con- 
tributes to that depreciation of the currency 
which we now call inflation. Since 1949, 
the cost of living has increased by 26 per 
cent, which means that in effect the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar has declined 
to that extent. Hidden in the cost of living 
are vastly increased labour costs and an 
ever-upward spiralling of government ex- 
penditures resulting in higher and higher 
taxes. To a greater extent now than ever 
before, we find it difficult to meet com- 
petition from suppliers of goods and services 
from abroad, not only in our export trade 
but in our own domestic market.” 

Other highlights in the Chamber’s sub- 
mission, covering most of the top economic 
issues of the day, were policy statements 
on employer-employee relations, and trade. 
All told, more than 40 policy declarations 
and resolutions were laid before the 
Government by the delegation. 


Labour Relations 


A major new policy statement on labour 
relations held that unions should register 
with the Department of Labour and comply 
with similar conditions, insofar as reporting 
is concerned, as companies incorporated 
under the Companies Act. The Govern- 
ment was told that an amendment making 
this mandatory should be included in the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act expected to be up for revision 
at the new session of Parliament. 

The submission said that while good 
industrial relations cannot be created by 
legislation, nevertheless to the degree that 
legislation may be necessary, it should be 
designed to ensure a proper balance of 
rights and responsibilities of employees on 
the one hand and of employers on the 
other, with due regard to the public interest. 

Labour legislation, it was stated, should, 
among other things: (a) prohibit agree- 
ments that deny or terminate employment 
because of an individual’s not being or 
remaining a member of a specified trade 
union; (b) prohibit strikes until the parties 
have had an opportunity to request a secret 
strike ballot supervised by an independent 
party, and in such a case the strike has been 
authorized by a majority of those employees 
then actively engaged in the bargaining 
unit; (c) prohibit picketing “when strike 
action is unlawful”. 

Labour legislation should also provide 
that when a strike has been in effect for 
some specified time, the appropriate Minis- 


ter of the Crown have _ discretionary 
authority to order strike settlkement votes 
by secret ballot on his own initiative or 
following application by employees, the 
employer or the bargaining agent concerned 
to ensure that an employer’s offer is im- 
partially placed before the employees, such 
vote ‘to be conducted by an independent 
party. 
Trade 


Dealing with trade, the Chamber said 
Canada’s trade policy should be designed 
to encourage the continued development 
of the country’s natural resources and at 
the same time step up industrialization. 
While the expansion of trade on a multi- 
lateral basis is in the best interests of the 
country, Canada, it was stated, cannot 
proceed further or faster in setting the 
example for freer trade between nations 
than is justified by the actions of the 
leading trading nations of the world. 

The Chamber’s brief also advocated that 
some form of financial machinery for 
longer term credit facilities be made avail- 
able to Canadian exporters in order to 
enable them to be competitive with ex- 
porters of other countries who now enjoy 
such credit facilities. 


Other Recommendations 


The Chamber’s submission also asked 
that the Government: 

1. Use the provisions of the Agricultural 
Prices Stabilization Act to protect the 
farmer from disaster and not to encourage 
over-production. 

2. Take aggressive action to ensure a 
greater and more continuous flow of desir- 
able immigrants. 

3. Re-examine the Canadian defence 
program to ensure that adequate provision 
is being made for the vastly more expen- 
sive weapons of the future. 

4. Organize and train the forces in 
Canada, other than those for whom an 
immediate operational role is contemplated, 
to assist the civil population to survive a 
nuclear attack. 

5. Continue economic support to under- 
developed countries, in particular those 
within the Commonwealth. 

6. Complete as expeditiously as prac- 
ticable the review being made of combines 
control legislation. 

7. Stop advertising, promotion and soli- 
citation activities carried on by the Annui- 
ties Branch of the Department of Labour 
and release or transfer to other work the 
staff now engaged in such work, and 
discontinue the sale of group annuities by 
the Annuities Branch. 
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8. Recognize with respect any regula- 
tion required at the national government 
level relating to energy resources that this 
regulation should be administered by exist- 
ing agencies of the Government of Canada, 
augmented where deemed necessary. 

9. Take the lead for the immediate 
establishment of machinery for interprovin- 
cial liaison and planning for the construc- 
tion of interprovincial, development, and 
other highways of national importance. 


10. Provide for observance of Victoria 
Day to take place on the Monday follow- 
ing May 23. 

11. Give necessary industries in Canada 
every possible support exclusive of sub- 
sidies to encourage the export of finished 
goods. 

12. Take the necessary steps towards the 
holding of a World Fair in Canada in 
1967 to mark the Centennial of Canadian 
Confederation. 





Round Table on Man and Industry 


Last of three annual conferences for exploring impact of rapid industrialization 
on human well-being is held. Book on the series to be published in near future 


The last session of a series of three 
annual conferences, known as the Round 
Table on Man and Industry, was held under 
the auspices of the School of Social Work, 
University of Toronto, on November 2-7. 
The object of the conference was to explore 
the impact of rapid industrialization on 
human well-being. 

This session, like the earlier ones (L.G. 
1956, p. 1366 and 1957, p. 1426), was 
attended by about 120 delegates represent- 
ing management, labour, government, the 
universities, and various national, religious, 
welfare and other organizations. 

The visits to “impact areas” that were 
an important feature of the first two con- 
ferences, and for which the delegates were 
divided into six groups to visit six selected 
areas, were omitted this year. On one 
afternoon and evening, however, the 
whole conference visited the International 
Business Machines plant and the newly 
developed community in Don Mills. The 
groups also maintained their identity for 
group discussion. 

Each group provided one member of a 
panel for plenary discussion of each of 
the three topics which had been brought 
out at the previous sessions as most worth 
discussing in this last session. A paper on 
each subject was read in plenary session. A 
discussion by the six groups followed, and 
this was rounded off by a panel presenta- 
tion at the second plenary session, after 
which there was a brief period for further 
discussion. 

The three papers were: “Human Con- 
siderations in Urban Development,” by 
Dr. Stewart Bates, President of Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation; “Com- 
munity Participation,’ by Dr. Murray 
Ross, Vice-President of the University of 
Toronto; and “Personal Satisfactions,” by 
Dr. Alastair MacLeod, Assistant Director, 
Mental Hygiene Institute, Montreal. 
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Sir Geoffrey Vickers 


The opening address on “The Industrial 
Predicament” was given by Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers, VC, Chief Consultant to the Round 
Table. The speaker said that the con- 
ference started from the hypothesis that 
industrialization affects well-being, and that 
so far on the whole its effect has been good. 


“There is no doubt whatever that in 
Canada today industrialization has brought 
an abundance of material wealth and has 
made it available to a very large proportion 
of people.” Nor has all this been bought 
at the cost of freedom and order. “Why 
then,” he asked, “our three years’ stock- 
taking? Why the undertone of anxiety.” 


The first cause for doubt, Sir Geoffrey 
said, was whether the recent economic 
changes had disturbed social relations, 
which were more subtle but not less 
important than economic abundance and 
equal distribution. The second doubt was 
the view that “industrialization distorts the 
values by which people live, inculcating 
standards which are neither satisfying in 
themselves nor _ sufficiently attainable, 
because they are related to measures of 
material success which are continually being 
shifted by the competitive process.” The 
third and most radical of the three doubts 
was that contained in “the criticism that 
rapid industrialization makes demands on 
our adaptation greater than we can meet, 
except at a cost which we have not yet 
counted.” 

The speaker went on to discuss the 
supposed dangers implied in these criticisms 
of the present industrial age. 


Stewart Bates 


The President of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation spoke of the difficul- 
ties of town and city planning in the present 


age, and of the many forces working 
independently to produce the total result. 


“Cities were once simple and engendered 
real affection in those whose opinions 
formed them. Common symbols and tech- 
niques made for order and focus,” the 
speaker said. “The 19th and 20th Centuries 
released new forces. Science and industry 
led to rarefied purposes and values in 
townbuilding... 

The choice of the urban form became more 
and more fragmented, and development of 
the urban art deteriorated. Some choices are 
made by municipal planners and highway engi- 
neers; other choices by politically elected 
municipal persons; still others by corporate 
managers of substance and power; some choices 
made today are without reference to precedence 
and subsequent choice. A common mind as to 
the total form of the unfoiding townscape does 
not exist. Most individuals, if they ever con- 
sider the form of city growth at all, feel 
powerless in face of these powerful groups. 

To overcome certain conditions we need 
action, Mr. Bates said. The necessary 
investigations “must involve collaboration 
between the three groups—governments, 
corporate organizations, and people”. It 
is only through such action that we can 
get “a common language...on the art of 
city building.” 


Alastair W. Macleod, M.D. 


There are three “schools” to which the 
developing individual goes—‘“the familial, 
the academic and the industrial,” said Dr. 
Alastair MacLeod, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychiatry, McGill Univer- 
sity. 

Speaking of industry as “one of the 
senior educational institutions of our 
society,” Dr. MacLeod said: “There are 
areas in which modern industry has failed 
modern man. These are the areas in which 
it has nullified or failed to reinforce the 
skills learned earlier in life. For many 
workers it has become a dead end rather 
than a springboard for further achieve- 
ment. Industry still tends to dominate man 
rather than to teach him. In this it hinders 
rather than fosters the satisfying of one 
basic need—the need for personal satisfac- 
tions which are the reward of a continual 
increase in the skills of living.” 


Industry’s need for a highly mobile 
labour force was also liable to conflict with 
the welfare of the individual, especially if 
the reasons for the moves demanded by 
industry were not explained to him, and 
“if the move is seen as a result of an 
impersonal decision by an _ impersonal 
management”. 

Modern industry often failed to meet 
man’s “need for an abundance of stimulat- 
ing, challenging, even irritating experi- 
ences. Individuals cannot function ade- 
quately unless the circumstances of their 
life provide them with opportunities for 
experiencing some tension, uncertainty, 
anger, anxiety, worry and even quarrels and 
open hostility,” the speaker said. 

“Contrary to popular comment on the 
increasing stress of modern industrial life, 
industry has not met man’s need for stress 
of the right kind,” he continued. “All stress 
should not be completely eliminated from 
human relationships but rather it should 
be maintained within the limits required 
for stimulation without being allowed to 
reach the point where it assumes break- 
down proportions.’ ’ 


It was also argued, he said, that certain 
trends in modern industry are “theoretically 
capable of disturbing biological harmony of 
family organizations”. In illustrating this 
argument earlier he had said: “Father no 
longer has opportunities for pursuing agres- 
sive competitive goals openly at work. Some 
of his basic masculine needs remain unmet. 
Mother no longer feels she has a real man 
for a husband and becomes openly aggres- 
sive and competitive herself, even moving 
out of the home into industry in her efforts 
to restore the biological balance.” Further 
complications were seen in the behaviour 
of the children. 

The efficiency that industry seeks for 
itself may also be inimical to man’s health 
through its emphasis on “productivity and 
stereotypy of response,” Dr. MacLeod 
pointed out. 

A book on the experiment of the Round 
Table, written by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
will be published in the near future by the 
University of Toronto Press. Plans have 
also been made to produce a pamphlet 
explaining the method of the conferences. 





White-Collar Workers Increase in West Germany 
The drive for automation in West German industry is strengthening the white-collar 


worker’s position. 


Between 1950 and 1957 the number of white-collar workers increased by 67 per cent, 


compared with a rise of 47 per cent for manual workers. 
In 1950 there were 19 white-collar work 


end of 1957 the ratio was 22 to 100. 
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ers for each 100 manual workers. At the 
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Manpower Developments in Canada, 1998 
Last year was one of adjustment and recovery from economic contraction of late 
1957 and early 1958. Gains in production, employment and income smaller than 
in most postwar years. Labour force growth more moderate than in 1956 and 1957 


Most of 1958 was a year of adjustment 
and recovery following the contraction of 
economic activity that took place during 
the latter part of 1957 and early 1958. 
Advances in production, employment and 
income for the year as a whole were there- 
fore smaller than in most years of the 
postwar period. 


The value of the nation’s total output of 
goods and services was running at an 
annual rate (seasonally adjusted) of $32,- 
388 million in the third quarter, which 
was 2.2 per cent higher than in the third 
quarter of 1957. The advance in real 
output was quite modest, however, as prices 
continued to rise during 1958. 


The underlying employment trend turned 
up early in 1958 after declining fairly 
steadily from the second quarter of 1957. 
While the over-all employment gain was 
small, the loss incurred in non-farm employ- 
ment during the contraction was recouped 
by the end of 1958. The gain extended 
however, across a much narrower front 
than it did, for example, in 1955. Farm 
employment continued the long-term down- 
ward trend. 


The labour force showed a more moder- 
ate rate of increase in 1958 than in the 
preceding two years. For the year as a 
whole, the labour force was estimated to 
be 126,000 higher than in the previous 
year. This compares with annual increases 
of 172,000 and 221,000 respectively during 
1956 and 1957. 

The reduced number of new entrants to 
the labour force this year can be attributed 
to the relatively small increase in the adult 
population. The civilian non-institutional 
population aged 14 years and over showed 
an average increase of only 14,000 a month 
in the fourth quarter of 1958 compared 
with 19,000 a month in the same period 
the year before. 

Most of the year-to-year difference was 
due to changes in immigration. In 1957, 
some 282,000 immigrants arrived in Canada, 
and about half of them became attached 
to the labour force. In 1958, the number 
of immigrants entering the country was 
estimated at 125,000. 

Although lower immigration was prob- 
ably the principal cause of the slower 
growth of the labour force during 1958, a 
drop in the proportion participating in the 
labour force was an important contributing 
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factor. In December 1958, 53.4 per cent 
of the population 14 years and over were 
in the labour force compared with 53.8 
per cent a year earlier. In other words, 
if the participation rate in December 1958 
had been the same as a year earlier there 
would have been 40,000 more persons in 
the labour force. There are various reasons 
for the decline in participation rates, one of 
the most important being the scarcity of 
job opportunities. It is notable that the 
fall in labour force participation is most 
marked in the older and younger age 
groups. 

One of the major problems in 1958 was 
the relatively high level of unemployment. 
For the year as a whole the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work was 
almost two-thirds higher than in 1957. As 
the year drew to a close there was evidence 
of improvement, however. The increase in 
job-seekers between August and December 
was only about half as large as in the 
previous year although the unemployment 
level in December was still higher than a 
year earlier*. 


Female Employment 


Employment of women continued at a 
high level during 1958. The monthly 
average number with jobs was _ about 
40,000 higher than in 1957. Throughout 
the year some 25 per cent of all women 
of working age continued to hold jobs, 
with a low point of 24.4 in February and 
a peak of 26.0 in October. There was less 
fluctuation in the proportion of women 
job-holders in 1958 than in the preceding 
year, when the February low was 24.2 per 
cent but the high point, which came in 
January, was 26.4. 

The year-to-year increase in the number 
of women in the labour force was 60,000 
on average, but in December the increase 
had dropped to 24,000. This represents 
about 22 per cent of the total growth in 
the female population of working age. 
From January to August, each month 
showed a higher labour force participation 
rate for women than a year earlier, but 
it fell below the 1957 level in September, 
and again in December. 





*For an article on the outlook for 1959 see 
January issue, page 2. 


The proportion of women without jobs 
and seeking work—always much smaller 
than the proportion of men—was con- 
sistently higher in 1958 than during the 
previous year. The monthly average in 
this group rose from 30,000 to 50,000, and 
the numerical increase from December to 
December was about 8,000. 


Expansion of female employment was 
not as great as in other recent years, mainly 
because employment for teen-age girls 
remained almost unchanged while the num- 
ber of girls in the 14-19 year age group 
rose by some 31,000. Most of the girls 
did not seek jobs, but some 6,000 did, and 
they account for three quarters of the 
increase in women job-seekers during 1958. 
(Lack of job opportunities for new entrants 
affected particularly teen-agers of both 
sexes. ) 


For women aged 20-44 there was no 
increase in jobs; there was in fact a slight 
drop. But this was offset by a substantial 
growth in the number of jobs held by 
older women (45-64), most of them pre- 
sumably married. For the first time, in 
September 1958 there were more married 
than single women working. This con- 
tinued through October and November, but 
by the end of the year single women 
workers had again overtaken the married. 

An unusual feature of women’s employ- 
ment in 1958 was the relatively high level 
in agriculture throughout the summer, 
reaching a peak in the late fall but falling 
to more regular proportions in the closing 
months of the year. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation) 
Volume Indexes (1935-39—100) 


1st 
Industry quarter 

1957 

Total Industrial Production ......... 291.1 
Whanitactiring: sce eh tese eens oes 290.1 
Pood 1nd) BEVelages 6.2 ada. sicus «+ 247.1 
Tobacco. .Products. 2 asics.cces o..% i. 361.4 
Rubbers PrOGucts: aya. eeas oo sues ss a2hee 

| BY lar toyed Wino tile Chee ee ER eee 148.9 
extiCme LOGUCl Sa cea cc deo caies: » 184.5 
CIGUHING eee erecta cit ete oe: 154.7 
PAD Era POUUCIS. te outta. see cae ess 29229 
Printing and Publishing ......... 242727 
Petroleum and Coal Products .. 466.1 
Chemical and Allied Products . 301.2 
Wit rOCUCtS ar cs ide eat 5.08 ss DAB ha) 
Tronjand epteel Products ou.e2 an. 338.3 
Transportation Equipment ....... 385.6 
Non-ferrous Metal Products ..... 306.1 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 523.6 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products .. 492.2 
REIN wer TOUGUCTIONN carter fyi. oie dir <6 289.2 
Hiectricityaands Gas irate. - ous 305.8 
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Industrial Employment 


Employment expansion during 1958 was 
largely concentrated in the service indus- 
tries. In November, the number of persons 
employed in services, which include schools, 
hospitals, federal, provincial and _ local 
government agencies, theatres, law firms, 
barber shops, laundries, hotels, restaurants 
and a variety of other establishments of a 
similar kind, was estimated at 1,313,000, 
which was 101,000 more than a year earlier. 
These industries have shown a relatively 
high rate of growth in all postwar years 
and are largely responsible for the strong 
demand for women workers. 


Activity in the goods-producing industries 
increased moderately as the year progressed, 
although the pattern was not uniform. The 
over-all business recovery was hampered 
by weaknesses in a number of key durable 
goods industries. Automobile plants oper- 
ated at a relatively low level until the 
latter part of the year; in the first ten 
months sales were 7 per cent lower than 
in the comparable period in 1957. There 
was, however, a sharp increase in output 
at the end of the year. The shipbuilding 
and railway rolling stock industries also 
showed employment declines owing to 
reduced orders. Electrical apparatus, house- 
hold furnishings and building materials 
showed a noticeable improvement, in large 
measure owing to the stimulus provided 
by a record rate of housebuilding. 

The soft goods in- 
dustries fared better 
than durables in 1958. 
Total output of non- 
durables increased 


4th 3rd fairly steadily follow- 
quarter quarter > 2 
1957 1958 ing the January low 
In October, the index 
275.4 278.2 
270.1 271.8 (seasonally adjusted) 
250.1 253.3 stood at 248.5, only 2 
347.6 414.7 per cent below the 
295.4 313.2 1957 peak. The im- 
Wee see provement extended 
160.3 165.7 
146.4 158.6 across a broad front, 
253:,4 278.1 with paper products, 
219.2 224.9 textiles, chemicals, 
440.9 Bou food and _ beverages 
305.9 : : : 
793.2 730.9 showing gains. 
278.3 262.4 As usual in the 
360.3 311.1 early stages of busi- 
276.9 265.2 ness recovery, the in- 
aan a ; crease in output was 
ots 487.6 accomplished to some 
312.0 312.7. extent by reducing 
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part-time work and lengthening the work 
week rather than by hiring additional work- 
ers. Thus, average hours worked in manu- 
facturing (seasonally adjusted) increased 
from a low of 39.6 in November 1957 to 
40.5 in September 1958. 

The declining trend in construction 
employment that began in the second quar- 
ter of 1957 was arrested early in 1958. 
From that time, employment in construc- 
tion remained quite stable, although some 
important segments of the industry showed 
opposing trends. Residential construction 
was an important area of strength through- 
out 1958. At a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $1,832 million in the third quarter, 
outlays for residential construction were 
at an all-time high and nearly 10 per cent 


above the high level of the first quarter 
of 1958. Outlays for non-residential con- 
struction, seasonally adjusted, declined by 
2.9 per cent between the first and third 
quarters. Expenditures on non-residential 
construction showed a decline of about 8 
per cent between the peak in the third quar- 
ter of 1957 and the third quarter of 1958. 
Forestry employment continued at an 
unusually low level during 1958 owing to 
a decline in pulpwood production. Develop- 
ments in the lumbering industry were much 
more encouraging. Lumber sales increased 
markedly during the year, resulting in a 
corresponding rise in production. In Octo- 
ber, for example, total production of sawn 
lumber in Canada was 18 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding month in 1957. 


Labour-Management Relations 


The past year was eventful in the labour 
relations field, notably in the area of 
collective bargaining. The tendency since 
the late 1940’s has been to sign contracts 
for more than one year’s duration, gener- 
ally for two or three years. A great many 
agreements of varying duration terminated 
in 1958, resulting in a long list of key 
agreements to be negotiated. In no other 
recent year have so many agreements come 
due. In addition, a number of negotiations, 
notably that of 130,000 non-operating rail- 
way employees, carried over from late 
LOST: 


Since a number of the strikes in 1958 
were of long duration, much more time 
was lost through work stoppages during 
the year than in 1957—an estimated 2,819,- 
000 man-days compared with 1,635,000 
man-days in 1957. Large-scale strikes were 
more prevalent in Ontario and British 
Columbia than in other parts of the 
country. 

By the end of 1958 settlements had been 
achieved in all major industrial disputes. 
The Canadian worker achieved a further 
increase in wages and improved working 
conditions. While wage increases were 
passed over more frequently in 1958 than 
in any postwar year surveyed, the vast 
majority of settlements included a wage 
advance. Wage increases were most often 
within the range of 5 to 10 cents an 
hour. Improvements in working conditions 
included the extension of three weeks’ vaca- 
tion among workers with 25 years’ service. 
Some of the agreements also featured 
increased pension plans. 

It is noteworthy that labour organizations 
have continued to maintain their member- 
ship at about one in every three non-agri- 
cultural paid workers. In January 1958, 
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a total of 1,454,000 members were reported, 
an increase of almost 5 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Working Conditions* 


Comparisons obtained from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted by 
the department’s Economics and Research 
Branch show that during the 12 months 
ending April 1, 1958 there was a continua- 
tion of the movement towards the 40-hour 
week for plant workers in Canadian manu- 
facturing. During this period the percentage 
of workers employed in plants whose nor- 
mal work week was 40 hours or less rose 
from 66 per cent to 70 per cent of those 
covered by the annual surveys. Only 43 
per cent of the plant workers covered by 
the survey of April 1, 1953 were in estab- 
lishments with a normal work week of 40 
hours or less. 


During the five-year period, 1953 to 1958, 
the percentage of plant workers with a 
five-day work week schedule rose from just 
under 79 per cent to a little more than 88 
per cent. 


Paid vacations of two weeks were 
reported by establishments employing 95.3 
per cent of the plant employees at April 
1, 1958. This was a very slight increase 
over the percentage reported in the 1957 
survey, 94.8, but the 1958 survey showed 
a continuation of the trend towards shorter 
service requirements for qualification for 
such vacations. At April 1, 1957, 60 per 





*For more detailed information on working condi- 
tions see Working Conditions in Canada, 1958, 
available from the Queen’s Printer. See also annual 
articles on working conditions in manufacturing in 
the Lasour GazeTre, the most recent being that in 
the September 1958 issue, page 1,049. 


cent of the workers covered by the survey 
could qualify for a paid vacation of two 
weeks after service of three years or less; 
a year later this proportion had risen to 
bo pel cent: 


There has been a steady increase in the 
proportion of workers in manufacturing 
plants which provide a three-week vacation 
and this increase has been accompanied by 
a reduction in service requirements. The 
three-week vacation was extended to about 
73 per cent of the plant workers in 1958, 
compared with some 68 per cent in 1957. 
In 1953, just half of the workers covered 
by the survey of that year were in plants 
which provided for such a vacation after 
any period of service. Although 15 years 


is still the usual service requirement, those 
qualifying after fewer than 10 years’ service 
rose from 1 per cent in 1957 to almost 4 
per cent at April 1, 1958. 


Similarly, provisions of a four-week paid 
vacation also increased, from about 12 
per cent in 1957 to almost 16 per cent in 
1958. In 1953, only 4 per cent of plant 
workers were in establishments which made 
provision for four-week vacations. The 
service requirement for a four-week vaca- 
tion is almost always 25 years. 

Almost 18 per cent of the plant workers 
in Canadian manufacturing are now granted 
nine or more paid statutory holidays; this 
proportion compares with 14 per cent in 
April 1957 and 9 per cent in 1953. 


Regional Employment Conditions 


Atlantic 


Apart from seasonal fluctuations, employ- 
ment in the Atlantic region was quite stable 
during most of 1958. The low point in 
activity was reached early in the year, 
bringing an end to the downward trend that 
began in July 1957. Farm employment 
increased more than usual during the spring 
and early summer so that the total number 
of persons with jobs (seasonally adjusted) 
showed a rise of 13,000 between March 
and August. By December, total employ- 
ment was only 5,000 above the March 
trough owing to a reversal of the trend in 
agriculture. For the year as a whole, total 
employment (annual averages) was esti- 
mated at 479,000, some 20,000 lower than 
in 1957. Unemployment was considerably 
higher than in 1957 although some improve- 
ment occurred towards the end of the year. 

The decline in business activity from 
1957 to last year’s low point was deeper 
and more widespread in the Atlantic prov- 
inces than in other parts of the country. 
Persons with jobs (seasonally adjusted) in 
this period decreased by more than 6 per 
cent compared with a 3-per-cent decline 
for the country as a whole. 

Although the declining trend in business 
activity was arrested early in 1958, the 
forces responsible for the recession had still 
not altered appreciably at the end of the 
year. The pattern in 1958 was mainly one 
of adjustment, with relatively small pro- 
duction and employment gains. Most 
economic indicators showed only slight 
improvement during 1958 so that over-all 
economic activity can be expected to remain 
fairly stable in the early part of 1959. 

Inventories of pulpwood, althought lower 
than in the previous year, were still high 
in relation to consumption. In manufac- 
turing, conditions continued to be almost 


uniformly less favourable than in the 
previous year. The construction industry 
was quite active during the latter part of 
1958 after operating at a relatively low 
level earlier in the year. By November, 
construction employment was higher than 
in the previous year in all four of the 
Atlantic provinces. Most of the improve- 
ment came from increased housebuilding; 
housing starts in November for the region 
were one third greater than in the same 
month of 1957. The employment gains in 
engineering construction were relatively 
small all year compared with the sharp 
advances in the value of contracts awarded; 
but because contracts are usually let well in 
advance of initial construction, some im- 
provement may take place in this sector 
during the coming year. 

Reduced sales for most major com- 
modities such as lumber, newsprint and 
steel resulted in sharp cutbacks in employ- 
ment and production in manufacturing and 
brought about even sharper declines in cer- 
tain non-manufacturing industries associated 
with these products. Forestry employment, 
for example, was about 20 per cent lower, 
on the average, in the first 11 months of 
1958 than in the same period the year 
before. The cutback in steel production had 
a dampening effect on the demand for iron 
ore; temporary shutdowns and intermittent 
layoffs at the Bell Island Mines in New- 
foundland were a direct result of curtail- 
ment of production at the Sydney steel 
plant. 

Pulpwood logging and lumbering showed 
some strengthening towards the end of 
1958, but employment in forestry remained 
lower than in most recent years: at the 
normal peak season last summer, it was 
only half the level of the previous year. 
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Weaknesses in the commodity producing 
industries had a dampening effect on em- 
ployment in transportation. Employment 
in steam railways recovered slightly during 
the latter part of 1958 but was 10 per cent 
lower in the first 11 months than in the 
same period in 1957. Truck transportation 
showed a similar decline, mainly because 
of reductions in output of forestry and 
manufacturing. 


Quebec 

Economic activity in Quebec made a 
recovery in 1958 in spite of persistent weak- 
nesses in mining and parts of manufactur- 
ing. In March, total employment, seasonally 
adjusted, was down between 3 and 4 per 
cent from the previous high in mid-1957. 
This loss was fully recovered in the second 
quarter of the year and although it fell off 
somewhat in succeeding months the average 
for the year was still fractionally higher 
than for 1957. 


The labour force in 1958 showed an 
increase of 3 per cent over 1957, not as 
great as the 3.8-per-cent gain of the previous 
year but above the average for the country 
as a whole. 


Since the number of new jobs failed to 
expand at the same rate as the labour 
force, the average level of unemployment 
was considerably higher than in the previous 
year. The year-to-year difference diminished 
steadily towards the end of 1958 and recent 
strengthening in a number of industries 
Suggests that this improvement may con- 
tinue. 


Steady gains in trade, finance and 
services, a record level of residential con- 
struction, and some improvement in forestry 
towards the end of the year have been the 
main factors contributing to the gain in 
over-all employment. 


The logging industry experienced one of 
its worst years in the postwar period. 
Employment was on average 30 per cent 
lower than in 1957 with most of the loss 
concentrated in the winter and early spring. 
The last half of the year saw a considerable 
improvement. Winter pulp cutting programs 
were generally larger than the previous 
season and lumber production was markedly 
higher. 


The construction industry was a major 
source of strength in 1958. Although the 
peak of labour requirements had been 
passed in many of the large power and 
resource development projects, there were 
offsetting increases in other types of con- 
struction. Housing starts in the first 11 
months were 33 per cent higher than in the 
same period in 1957 and the number of 
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units under construction at the end of 
November was up 35 per cent. A substan- 
tial rise in road building during the year 
gave added strength to the over-all con- 
struction picture. 


Mining employment in 1958 was more 
than 5 per cent lower than in 1957. To 
some extent the decline was a result of 
reduced demand for base metals, which 
affected not only established operations but 
also slowed down development work in 
the new fields. The reorganization of oper- 
ations in asbestos mining caused some 
layoffs in the early part of the year but 
increased employment and production were 
reported towards the end of the year. 


Manufacturing employment was, on the 
average, some 5 per cent below the average 
of the previous year. Although nearly all 
groups within manufacturing showed lower 
employment in 1958 than in 1957, there 
were differences in employment trends. 
Employment became firmer during the year 
in the pulp and paper industry, as excess 
inventories were being reduced and demand 
in Canada and abroad improved slightly. 
Sawmills experienced a good season in the 
second part of the year in response to 
growing requirements of the construction 
industry. Primary and secondary textile 
plants showed signs of improvement from 
August on, although employment was still 
well below the level of 1957. Employment 
in the iron and steel and transportation 
equipment industries was about 11 and 12 
per cent lower than in the previous year. 
While sharp employment declines in the 
iron and steel industry seem to have come 
to an end in March 1958, the downward 
trend is still continuing in the transportation 
equipment industry. The amount of ship- 
building work fell steadily through the 
year; and the resulting employment decline 
was accentuated by a two-month strike in 
Lauzon. At the end of the year shipbuilding 
employment was down more than one-third 
from a year earlier. 


As in other regions, the increasing labour 
needs of the service and distribution indus- 
tries have been another support to activity 
in the region; employment in the various 
industry groups showed gains of from 2 
to 5 per cent. In addition, the upturn in 
logging and the record level of residential 
construction has resulted in lower unem- 
ployment in many centres. Employment in 
the textile and clothing industry, one of 
the largest employers in the region, was 
also considerably more active in the last 
quarter of 1958 than a year earlier. As a 
result of these developments, the general 
tone at the beginning of 1959 was stronger 
than a year ago. 


Ontario 


The downward trend in Ontario’s economy 
that began in the second half of 1957 
continued into early 1958. Employment 
(apart from seasonal) declined between 2 
and 3 per cent from the peak in August 
1957 to the low in February 1958. Part of 
the loss was recovered during the early 
spring months but average employment for 
the year as a whole was slightly below the 
year-earlier levels. The difference was almost 
entirely due to the decline in agriculture. 


The decline in employment combined 
with a rise in the labour force resulted in 
a higher level of unemployment. The num- 
ber of persons without jobs and seeking 
work was, on the average, about 60 per 
cent higher than the year before, but still 
well below the Canada average. 


The employment situation was the result 
of opposing trends in various industries. A 
decline in activity was most noticeable in 
manufacturing, industrial construction, and 
the resource industries (except uranium). 
Average employment in manufacturing in 
the first 11 months of 1958 was about 7 
per cent lower than in the same period 
a year earlier. Most affected were pro- 
ducers goods industries, automobiles and 
other consumer durables, and textiles. The 
drop in employment in iron and _ steel 
products, machinery manufacturing, and 
electrical apparatus and supplies ranged 
from 9 to 13 per cent. On the other hand, 
production of some durable consumer 
goods and most non-durables remained 
strong and even showed year-to-year gains. 


In the resource industries, forestry em- 
ployment experienced a drastic year-to-year 
decline which averaged 32 per cent in the 
January to November period. Employment 
in mining, though disrupted by the strike 
at the International Nickel Company in 
Sudbury, was substantially higher than in 
1957, mainly due to a spectacular rise in 
uranium production. The value of uranium 
output is expected to exceed $200 million 
for 1958, compared with about $78 million 
Mel 957, 


Among the causes that contributed, in 
a positive or negative way, to shaping 
Ontario’s economy during 1958, these fac- 
tors stand out: population growth, construc- 
tion, motor vehicle production, and foreign 
trade. 


Ontario experienced a sharp increase in 
population in 1957, mainly because of the 
unusually large number of immigrants who 
settled in the province. As a result, the 
adult population of working age in the 
region increased by 3.4 per cent, compared 
with 2.8 per cent for Canada as a whole. 


In 1958, immigration was substantially 
reduced and the rate of population growth 
declined to 2.4 per cent, still higher than 
the Canadian total. In spite of the slow- 
down in population growth in 1958, the 
increase in the preceding year, which 
exceeded the growth of employment in that 
year, meant that a surplus of workers was 
carried into 1958. This surplus increased 
during the early part of 1958 as employ- 
ment in the region declined (apart from 
seasonally). In the latter part of 1958, 
the year-to-year difference in unemployment 
narrowed slightly as the growth of the 
labour force declined and employment 
improved. 


Construction remained one of the prin- 
cipal sustaining forces in the region’s 
economy throughout the year, a sharp drop 
in industrial construction being to a large 
extent offset by the increase in new housing. 
During the first half of the year residential 
construction exceeded the previous year’s 
volume by about two-thirds, due to the 
slow start of residential construction in 
1957. Since the middle of the year, the 
year-to-year margin narrowed but still 
remained very substantial. Total housing 
starts in the first 11 months of 1958 were 
some 39 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. Since the second quarter, construc- 
tion activity received added strength from 
large government, institutional, and com- 
mercial building programs. The completion 
of a number of resource development and 
power projects, notably the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project and the Trans- 
Canada Pipe Line, were the main factors 
in the decline of total construction employ- 
ment. Little increase was evident in this 
type of construction at the end of the year. 


The drop in automobile production was 
the main domestic factor responsible for 
the decline in manufacturing employment. 
Motor vehicle production dropped steadily 
between the fall of 1957 and the first 
quarter of 1958, resulting in a 20-per-cent 
year-to-year decline during the first nine 
months of the year. In the last three months 
production rose gradually, reducing the 
difference for the year as a whole to 14 
per cent. Employment-wise, however, the 
decline was much greater (21 per cent), 
due to measures taken by the producers 
to reduce production costs. It was in keeping 
with the decline in economic activity that 
production of commercial vehicles declined 
at a faster rate than passenger Cars. It is 
also worth noting that motor vehicle sales 
for the first 10 months dropped by only 
4.7 per cent over the year, the gap between 
production and sales being filled by imports 
and inventory liquidation. 
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Owing to the important position of the and third quarter; and a fourth quarter 


automotive industry as a user of a great 
variety of materials, the drop in motor 
vehicle production was reflected in the 
output of steel and other metals, rubber, 
glass, textiles, and many other items. The 
increase in motor vehicle sales in recent 
weeks and the substantial drop in inven- 
tories (23 per cent between October 1957 
and 1958) suggests that 1959 will bring 
an improvement in this industry. 


Foreign trade played, both directly and 
indirectly, a decisive part in the economic 
decline in the region. Declines in total 
Canadian exports had a strong impact on 
Ontario’s economy and were felt par- 
ticularly in forestry products, iron ore, 
copper and other primary products. The 
decline began in the first half of 1957, and 
1958 brought little improvement. Largely 
as a result of this decline, the resource 
industries experienced a drop in investment, 
which in turn resulted in the reduced 
demand for heavy industrial machinery and 
equipment. An important exception among 
the resource industries was uranium, whose 
total Canadian export value in the first 10 
months of 1958 was more than double that 
of the same period a year earlier. The 
expansion of uranium output at Elliott 
Lake helped alleviate the effects of the 
decline in forestry and mining in Northern 
Ontario. Another important factor of 
strength was the increase in export of 
beef cattle to the United States. 


Imports continued to have an adverse 
net effect on Ontario’s economy. Although 
total Canadian commodity imports declined 
during the year, the decline was due mostly 
to reduced investment and largely concerned 
capital goods. The consumer goods indus- 
tries continued to feel the pressure of 
foreign competition, which was particularly 
noticeable in the automotive industry, in 
textiles and in electrical apparatus. 


The weaknesses in manufacturing, in the 
resource industries, and in foreign trade 
were partly offset by continued strength in 
the service and distributive industries. Em- 
ployment in service and public utilities 
throughout 1958 was considerably higher 
than a year earlier, while employment in 
trade for the first 11 months of the year 
showed a slight increase over the previous 
year. 


In the past year, three different periods 
of economic development can be distin- 
guished: a period of contraction in the 
first quarter, which was essentially a 
continuation of the conditions that prevailed 
in the last quarter of the preceding year; 
a period of levelling-off during the second 
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which showed signs of consolidation and 
new strength. In addition to the decided 
improvement in the fourth quarter in the 
automobile industry, another encouraging 
sign can be seen in inventory movements: 
since the second quarter inventory liquida- 
tion has slowed down and in many estab- 
lishments interviewed recently, stocks were 
considered low in relation to current sales. 
The rise in automobile production should 
soon have a beneficial effect on the many 
industries that depend on the automobile 
industry. 


Prairie 

The prairie economy generally con- 
tinued to expand in 1958. Setbacks were 
experienced in a few segments but the 
number of job holders rose to an all-time 
high. In spite of a decline averaging 3 
per cent in agriculture, total employment 
was estimated to be up almost 2 per cent 
from 1957. The increase in employment 
was not quite sufficient to offset the increase 
in the labour force, however, so that there 
was more unemployment than the year 
before. 

A substantial increase in non-farm em- 
ployment brought its total for the year 
to 4 per cent above the 1957 figure. This 
very nearly equalled the 1956-57 change of 
5 per cent. The 1958 labour force increase 
from the year before was equal to 2.5 per 
cent, the average rate for the preceding 
three years. Unemployment was _ higher 
than in 1957 until the fourth quarter, when 
the year-to-year difference dropped to 
negligible proportions. 

Increased mechanization enabled the 
smaller agricultural labour force to increase 
total production and income. This total, 
shared among fewer individuals, allowed 
them to have higher gross returns, net 
incomes being affected by higher costs. A 
slightly smaller grain crop due to drought 
was offset by an increase in _ livestock 
production. Grain sales included disposal 
of some stored surpluses and were, in total, 
about equal to 1957. Both shipments and 
prices of livestock were much higher. Thus, 
the farmer’s cash position, while not reach- 
ing the levels of 1955 and 1956, was 
improved from 1957. 

Ample farm labour was available through 
the summer and fall. There was for the 
first time no movement of workers from 
Eastern Canada in the government-assisted 
harvest excursion which had been an annual 
feature for many years. 


The 4-per-cent increase in non-agricultural 
employment varied, in year-to-year terms, 
from a low of less than a 1-per-cent gain 
in January over the same month in 1957 
to a high of more than a 6-per-cent gain 
in the summer over the same period of 
the previous year. At the close of the 
year the gain over 1957 was about midway 
between the low and the high. Continued 
steady expansion in trade, finance, and 
service occupations, which together make 
up more than one quarter of all non- 
agricultural employment, and a resurgence 
in construction accounted largely for the 
gain. 

Construction employment in 1958 began 
at a lower level of activity than at the 
beginning of 1957. It turned up sharply 
in the spring, however, and continued to 
gain until the fourth quarter, when the 
usual seasonal factors prompted some 
decline. At this time, construction employ- 
ment was more than 7 per cent higher than 
in ewe 


In the year-to-year comparison, only 
engineering construction was off. Erection 
of business and industrial structures was 
improved. Residential building achieved 
new records, with the number of urban 
starts estimated to be almost half again 
as high as in the previous year. Calgary’s 
building permits, at $100,000,000, were 
double the total for 1957 and a third higher 
than the previous record set in 1956, 
Regina’s increased more than 50 per cent, 
and Saskatoon’s total was 33 per cent 
higher. 


In the gas and oil industry, a loop to 
parallel the main line to Lake Superior, 
and additional compressor stations were 
completed. Twenty-six million dollars were 
spent by a pipeline company in Alberta 
for gathering systems, and the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation built 470 miles of line 
at a cost of $16,000,000. Electric generating 
capacity under construction in the year 
included a hydro project near Winnipeg 
and thermal plants in all provinces. One 
of the two 265,000 kilowatt, $40,000,000 
plants in Saskatchewan is located at Estevan 
to utilize the lignite coal deposits there. 

The first commercial potash to be mined 
in Canada was shipped in December from 
a mine near Saskatoon, one of the two 
$20,000,000 sites in Saskatchewan. In the 
precambrian area of Northern Manitoba 
three large projects are under development 
at Moak Lake, Thompson, and Kelsey for 
the exploitation of non-ferrous metals. 
Under construction are mining facilities, 
generating capacity, and housing. 
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The phenomenal growth of Alberta’s 
oil industry suffered a setback. Due to 
decreased demand in Eastern Canadian 
and export markets, production declined 
by approximately 20 per cent and drilling 
completions were down 17 per cent from 
1957. Some revival was evident at the end 
of the year, but employment was down 10 
per cent from a year earlier. Coal mining 
in the Crowsnest Pass district was also hard 
hit by the competition of oil and gas for 
domestic and industrial uses. 


Saskatchewan’s and Manitoba’s oil prod- 
ucts sell mainly to the markets of the 
central provinces in Canada and_ the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area of the United 
States. Because they are closer to these 
markets than the Alberta producers, who 
also depend on these areas for a large part 
of their sales, they possess a competitive 
advantage in cheaper transportation costs. 
They were, therefore, enabled to continue 
their expansion through 1958. New markets 
and cheaper production methods also pre- 
cipitated a near boom in the lignite coal 
industry of Southeastern Saskatchewan. 
Natural gas exploitation continued at a 
brisk pace in all three provinces. 

Manufacturing evidenced some varying 
trends. General inventory liquidation, weak- 
ness in demand for partly processed 
primary products, and foreign competition 
for highly processed goods reversed the 
general growth trend. Aircraft parts fac- 
tories, railway shops, and garment makers 
were in a particularly vulnerable position. 
Agriculturally based industries and pro- 
ducers of goods with local markets fared 
best. These included printing and publish- 
ing, some construction material fabrication, 
and food—particularly meat packing—and 
beverage industries. On balance, total em- 
ployment in manufacturing was slightly 
down from 1957 for most of the year, with 
some relative gain taking place in the 
fourth quarter. 

Continuing mechanization and reduced 
shipments of coal, ore, and grain combined 
to depress employment in transportation. 
In forestry it was near normal in the 
western half of the region but decidedly 
lower in the Lakehead district. Maintenance 
of urban consumption expenditures at a 
high level and improvement in the farmer’s 
cash position added buoyancy to employ- 
ment in the wholesale and retail occupa- 
tions. The moderate increase here was 
important because of the large numbers 
engaged in these activities. Higher retail 
sales and exports in the fourth quarter 
provided the impetus for increased produc- 
tion of consumption goods and for increased 
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investments. Thus the Prairie region was 
enabled to end the year with a larger part 
of its labour force employed than any of 
the other four regions. 


Pacific 

The main features of the year in British 
Columbia were a heavy volume of unem- 
ployment, protracted Jabour-management 
disputes in construction and transportation, 
and a severe drought which caused the 
complete shutdown of logging operations 
in many areas for the better part of three 
months. These developments tended to 
obscure a significant strengthening in the 
demand for lumber, a very high level of 
residential construction and some strength- 
ening in mining towards the end of the 
year. 


Employment in the region (seasonally 
adjusted) dropped about 4 per cent between 
mid-1957 and the end of that year, remained 
stable during the first half of 1958, and 
rose steadily in the last six months. In 
December, employment was 3 per cent 
higher than a year earlier and only slightly 
below the 1957 peak. 


In common with the rest of the country, 
the labour force growth in British Columbia 
slowed down in the last half of the year 
after more than a year of unusually rapid 
expansion. In the first half of the year the 
labour force was 2 per cent higher; in the 
second half, on the average, 1 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1957. 


The combination of reduced labour force 
growth and steady employment gains im- 
proved the unemployment picture. At the 
year end unemployment was about the same 
as a year earlier, although it was still high 
in relation both to previous years and to 
the national average. 


Construction was a major factor prevent- 
ing an early rise in activity. Investment 
dropped in 1958 from the high level of the 
past few years as expansion slowed down 
in utilities, pulp and paper manufacturing, 
oil refining and aluminum smelting. The 
resulting employment decline was accen- 
tuated by a series of labour-management 
disputes that began early in March and were 
not concluded until the end of September. 
Although residential building reached a 
record level, average construction employ- 
ment was down about 28 per cent from a 
year earlier. 


The fall in base metal prices during the 
past two years had a considerable effect 
on mining employment in this region. 
Employment in mining was, on the average, 


18 per cent lower in 1958 than in 1957. 
Most metal mines in the region reduced 
operations and two fairly large operations 
closed down entirely. As a result of 
increased base metal prices at the end of 
the year the outlook for 1959 is somewhat 
brighter. Preparations were underway to 
reopen the Brittania mine, and rehiring 
in other mines seemed to be in prospect. 


Manufacturing employment in 1958 
averaged 7 per cent below 1957. In part 
this decline was an indirect effect of 
reduced activity in construction, logging 
and mining. In addition, however, govern- 
ment naval contracts were gradually com- 
pleted, with consequent layoffs in ship- 
building and machine shops. Contracts for 
naval ships were awarded at the end of 
the year but these were not expected to 
result in any appreciable hiring for some 
months. 


The strength of demand for lumber has 
been an important support to manufactur- 
ing. Lumber shipments began to pick up 
early in the year as a result of the recovery 
in residential construction and a drop in 
ocean freight rates. Gains were mainly 
in shipments to the United States, which 
in the first 10 months were up 28 per cent 
over 1957. Production in the same period 
was up 12 per cent. Sawmill employment 
showed a corresponding recovery except in 
areas affected and seasonal restrictions. 


As in other parts of the country the 
service and distributive industries have been 
an important support to employment. The 
gain in British Columbia was relatively 
small, however, owing in part to the 
unsettling effects of industrial disputes last 
summer. 


The return of industrial peace to the 
region and the increased demand for lumber 
and base metals have brightened the outlook 
for 1959. The prolonged dispute last 
summer left a large backlog of work on 
many construction projects that, together 
with the large number of houses under 
construction, will tend to minimize the 
seasonal employment decline this winter. 
Logging camps were at higher operating 
levels than usual in December and most of 
those forced to close by weather conditions 
planned to reopen as soon as possible in 
the new year. There appears to be little 
prospect of much improvement in _ship- 
building, iron and steel products and pulp 
and paper mills before mid-1959. On the 
whole, however, a higher level of total 
employment may be expected during the 
coming year. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—XV 


Fifteenth and final article in series showing the success in rehabilitation that 
can be achieved through precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the fifteenth and last in a series 
of articles illustrating that when a commun- 
ity co-operates in the treatment, training, 
guidance and placement of a disabled per- 
son, he can often meet all the essential 
requirements of a job. It was written by 
G. C. Reibling, Special Placement Officer, 
National Employment Office. 


Three years ago Walter was a normally 
healthy man for his 63 years. He was 
completing 35 years in a fairly important 
clerical job with the railway and was look- 
ing forward to several more years of 
pleasant and gainful employment in that 
occupation. But one evening, in the space 
of a few seconds, a freak accident changed 
all that. . 


While closing his garage doors—usually 
an uneventful operation—he suffered an 
injury that resulted in major paralysis . 

The next three years were spent trying 
to obtain a cure for his injury. At last 
the inevitable had to be faced: he was 
not only in the geriatrics class but was 
paralysed from the waist down with no 
hope of improvement. He had to resign 
his position. Heavy braces were placed on 
his legs and he was able to get around a 
little with what is called a walking horse; 
but he had practically no mobility. 

Although this condition was a severe 
blow he was still mentally alert and, with 
the hope that there would be some place 
for him in the labour market, he got in 
touch with the local National Employment 
Office. He had great difficulty in getting 
to the office and was so exhausted by the 
effort that it was decided to conduct future 
interviews in his home. 


Thorough assessment of his qualifications 
revealed that he had excellent typing and 
clerical experience, which were not marred 
by his handicap. However, it was decided 
that because of his lack of mobility em- 
ployment for him in the open market in 
the area would be out of the question. 
Employment that would permit him to 
stay in his home was the only solution. 


The next step was the task of contacting 
firms which might have work that could be 
done by Walter in his home. At first this 
attempt was not successful; but, during the 
course of the campaign, contact was made 
with an employer who was seeking an older 
worker who could operate a small branch 
for him in the Saint John area. This em- 
ployer was given details of Walter’s case 


67097-6—43 


_ When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 
purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental } 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise } 


remain on the fringe of the employment | 


market. The Section’s* special placement | 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 





and arrangements were made for them 
to meet. The duties involved telephone 
answering and distributing stenographic 
typing and clerical duties to others, and 
supervising their work. 

The employer was impressed with Wal- 
ter’s abilities but was not prepared to set 
up a fully equipped office; Walter could 
not. That put the onus back on the Special 
Placement Section of the employment office. 
The special placement officer contacted 
several community-minded organizations 
with the result that a druggist who is a 
member of the Canadian Paraplegic Asso- 
ciation donated an office chair. The Cana- 
dian Red Cross came forward with a 
surplus desk. A local public stenographic 
service company offered free mimeograph- 
ing or duplicating service for an indefinite 
period. The telephone company gave 
priority in having a private line installed 
at a time when phones were not readily 
available. The Saint John Lions Club 
donated a collapsible wheel chair. 

As a result of these efforts and through 
the co-operation of these organizations 
Walter was in business. Now, after three 
years of paralysis and already past the age 
of 65, he has a fair weekly wage to 
supplement his railway pension. 

The special placement section can look 
with pride to the rehabilitation of not only 
an older worker but a seriously handicapped 
person, who has taken his place in society 
as a useful and self-sufficient individual. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Problems of Handicapped Job Applicants 
Special Placements Division of National Employment Service lists some of the 
problems related fo handicapped job applicants. Ontario Workmen's Compensation 
Board expresses satisfaction with development of local rehabilitation centres 


The Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service enumerated, 
in a report to the Montreal Council for 
the Guidance of the Handicapped, some of 
the problems related to handicapped job 
applicants as follows: 

1. Lack of a completed elementary edu- 
cation. 

2. Lack of work-training in the skilled 
trades. 

3. The high percentage of applicants who 
might be classified as labourers because they 
have to be directed to some occupation 
other than their usual one. 

4. Indifference of the applicants to work- 
consciousness which necessitates consider- 
able counselling and guidance in more than 
one interview. 

5. The lapse between the time when the 
applicant leaves an institution and the time 
when he is ready for placement. This is 
a very anxious period for the applicant 
and several counsellings are required to 
bridge the difficult period before the appli- 
cant is adapted to his new conditions. 

* * * 

Satisfaction with the opening of its 
Rehabilitation Centre at Downsview and 
with the development of other local 
rehabilitation centres has been expressed by 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. A recent report in the Board’s news 
bulletin noted that major urban areas were 
developing their own centres and _ that 
general hospitals were expanding their 
physical medicine facilities. 

It also said: “During the two years it 
took to construct Downsview, at least three 
other centres, in addition to those at 
Hamilton, Kingston and Windsor, were 
established by public agencies. New ones 
are still being planned. The obvious result 
of all this is that an increasing number of 
the more seriously injured workmen will 
be able to obtain treatment in their own 
localities. Downsview thus emerges as a 
centre specifically designed to accommodate 
the most seriously injured.” 

* * * 


Around the Provinces 

Allan Roeher, Saskatchewan Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation, and his staff 
are now publishing a newsletter designed 
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to keep the province’s rehabilitation work- 
ers better informed. 


An article, “The Attitude of Employers 
towards Mental Illness,’ appeared in a 
recent issue of the Canadian Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Journal. Written by 
Doris C. Clark, Executive Director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehab- 
ilitation of Hamilton, it dealt with a Toronto 
survey. 


Dr. L. C. Bashow, formerly with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Downs- 
view, has assumed his new post as Medical 
Director of the Forest Hill Rehabilitation 
Centre. He is also acting as Medical 
Advisor to the rehabilitation program of 
the Ontario Department of Health and 
Social Services. 


Two physiotherapists and an occupational 
therapist have also been appointed to the 
Forest Hill Centre. 


John Helliwell, 21-year-old Vancouver 
student who was stricken with polio during 
his first year at university, has become the 
1959 Rhodes scholar for British Columbia. 


Dr. Paul Emile Phoenix, psychiatrist on 
the University of Montreal’s Faculty of 
Medicine, has joined the staff of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 

To ascertain the number of disabled per- 
sons in the province, British Columbia’s 
Health and Welfare Department has been 
requested by the Community Chest and 
Council of Greater Vancouver to start an 
adult registry of the civilian disabled. They 
pointed out that at present there is no 
guide to the number of disabled over 21 
and suggested the registry could be similar 
to, or an extension of, the Handicapped 
Children’s Registry, which lists approx- 
imately 11,000 children in the province. 

A group of disabled persons is operating 
Telephone Answering Services in Port 


Arthur and Fort William, Ont. 
* * * 


The Third International Congress of the 
World Confederation for Physical Therapy 
will be held in Paris September 6 to 12. 
Information regarding the meeting may be 
obtained from Mrs. Curtis Millar, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Canadian Physiotherapy 
Association, 8 Bedford Road, Toronto 5. 


Women’s Bureau 


Vocational Training for Nursing Assistants 


Experimental two-year course for training nursing assistants being conducted 
at London, Onf., with hope that it will induce some girls who otherwise might 
not do so fo continue their education beyond the minimum school-leaving age 


A new experiment in vocational training 
for girls as nursing assistants, conducted 
in London, Ont. since 1957, may make a 
substantial contribution to Canada’s health 
and welfare personnel. It is hoped that 
the course will induce some girls who might 
not otherwise do so to continue their 
studies beyond the minimum school-leaving 
age and also attract girls who need to earn 
a living as soon as possible but who, often 
leaving school without special training, are 
able to take only the lowest paying and 
least satisfying jobs. 


This two-year course for certified nursing 
assistants is being conducted jointly by the 
Ontario Departments of Education and 
Health in the H. B. Beal Technical and Com- 
mercial High School. Offered to students 
who are 16 years old and who have com- 
pleted Grade X, the course is novel in that 
it is incorporated into the final two years 
of the regular vocational school courses. 
Classes in English, Social Studies, Science, 
Mathematics, Home Economics and Phy- 
sical Education required in a vocational 
school for Grades XI and XII occupy half 
the students’ time, the remainder being 
allotted to the theory and practice of 
nursing. A training allowance of $10 a 
month throughout the course is given to 
the student provided her work is satisfac- 
tory. 

The successful graduate will receive her 
Secondary School Graduation Diploma and 
a certificate as a Certified Nursing Assist- 
ant. Hospitals employ certified nursing 
assistants at a starting salary of from $160 
to $170 a month. Graduates may find 
employment in private homes through 
professional nurses’ registries and earn 
$6 to $8 for an eight-hour day. Graduation 
from the course will also meet the mini- 
mum admission requirements of approved 
schools of nursing. 

The course was established and is 
supervised by a co-ordinating committee 
representing the government health and 
education departments, the nursing pro- 
fession, and hospital authorities. 

Academic subjects and nursing theory 
are taught at the school. Nursing experi- 
ence is obtained in the London Victoria 
Hospital. The instructress in charge of the 


training both in the school and the hospital 
is a registered nurse who took a summer 
course to qualify as a member of the 
school staff. 


The clinical experience received by the 
girls is outlined in the first progress report 
on the course issued by the Beal School 
in June 1958. “From September until 
approximately April each student spent two 
half days per week on duty in the hospital. 
For eighteen weeks they were assigned to 
a surgical floor, giving complete care to 
less acutely ill surgical patients... 

“During the six weeks on the obstetrical 
service the students cared for post-partum 
patients, giving complete care. 

“During this time they visited and 
assisted at a Well Baby Clinic of the 
London Department of Health. They 
observed pre-natal classes in relaxation 
exercises and the demonstration baby bath 
given for the mothers in the Obstetrical 
Department leaving hospital. These were 
both conducted by the Victorian Order of 
Nurses. 

“The last nine weeks of the semester 
the students have been assigned to two 
medical floors giving care to chronically 
ill and aged patients.” 

The report states that the head nurses 
of these three services have been satisfied 
with the progress made by the students in 
the practical part of the course. The 
teachers at Beal School also feel that the 
students have done well in their classes 
and that their academic standing compares 
favourably with that of students in other 
courses. 

“It would seem that the course has 
progressed more smoothly than could have 
been anticipated, and the feeling is that 
the first year has been successful,” the 
report concludes. During the year the 
principal of Beal School received enquiries 
about the course from other educational 
institutions all across Canada. It is hoped 
that this pilot project in the training of 
nurses’ assistants will prove successful 
enough to warrant similar courses being 
incorporated into the curriculum of other 
vocational schools. 
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Labour Gazette, February 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Considerable railway construction work continued during winter of 1908-09, with 
“several thousand’ men af work on transcontinental railway alone. Forecast made 
that the amount of work in progress during summer of 1909 would be largest ever 


A considerable amount of railway con- 
struction work continued during the winter 
of 1908-09. The LaBsour GAZETTE reported 
that in January 1909 several thousand men 
were working along the line of the National 
Transcontinental Railway, the greatest ac- 
tivity being in New Brunswick and British 
Columbia. Rock cutting and bridge build- 
ing were also going on in other parts, and 
large shipments of supplies were being sent 
forward in preparation for the full-scale 
resumption of work in the spring. 

“It is expected that the amount of work 
in progress during the coming season will 
be larger than in any previous year,” the 
GAZETTE said. “There are at present under 
contract over 4,000 miles of railway, and 
upwards of $90,000,000 will be required 
to complete the undertakings now in hand.” 

At the end of 1908 the total mileage of 
all railway companies operating in Western 
Canada was estimated to be 10,757. Of this 
total the CPR had 6,160 miles, the Cana- 
dian Northern 3,119 miles, the Grand 
Trunk 854, and the Great Northern 624 
miles. During the year the CPR had added 
826 miles of track, the CNR 245, and the 
GTP 854 miles. 

The CPR was planning to build 300 
miles of branch lines in the Prairies in 
1909, including a line north from Leth- 
bridge, a branch from the Lacombe-Tuxford 
main line, a line west from Weyburn, and 
a branch from Saskatoon to Wetaskiwin. 
In Ontario a branch line was to be built 
from Coldwater to Peterborough. 

“A number of bills were brought down 
during January in the Saskatchewan legis- 
lature to grant government assistance to 
railway development in that province,” the 
LABOUR GAZETTE reported. “About 700 
miles of branch lines of the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
be assisted under a guarantee of bonds to 
the extent of $13,000 per mile.” 

A delegation representing the executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada in January 1909 presented 
a “memorial” to the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. 

In the memorial, the TLC requested 
“that assisted immigration and the granting 
of bonuses be strenuously opposed; that 
certain nationalities and classes of people 
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who, either by temperament, non-assimila- 
tive qualities, habits, customs, or want of 
any permanent good which their coming 
brings to us, are not a desirable acquisition 
to our citizenship, be excluded, including 
Chinamen, Hindus and all other Asiatic 
peoples.” 

The TLE also urged: 

—Establishment of an old age pension 
fund. 

—Enforcement of the 8-hour day on all 
government works. 

Measures for strict enforcement of the 
fair wage schedule in government contracts. 

—Appointment of a commission on tech- 
nical education. 

—An immediate increase in salary for 
letter-carriers. 

—Abolition of the 
candidates in federal 
deposit $200. 

—That General Federal Election Day 
be made a compulsory legal holiday. 

The Congress expressed its appreciation 
of the good work done by the Department 
of Labour, and reiterated its request for 
the establishment of a separate portfolio 
of Labour. 

In reply to the delegation it was stated 
that no Japanese or Hindu immigrants were 
then entering the country. The Hindu 
problem was, however, admitted to be “a 
difficult one”. Regarding assisted immigra- 
tion from Great Britain, the delegates were 
told that “only a proper class would be 
admitted in future”. (Quotations in this 
paragraph are from the GAZETTE report, 
not from the Government’s reply.) 

Consideration was promised to the request 
on behalf of the letter-carriers. Technical 
education, the Prime Minister said, was 
regarded by the Dominion as being primar- 
ily within the jurisdiction of the province. 

“A workingman’s lodging house was 
opened by the Salvation Army in Montreal 
during January by the Honourable the 
Provincial Treasurer,” the LABOUR CAZETTE 
said. “The institution will accommodate 
nearly 300 men; in addition meals will 
be supplied and work provided in so far as 
possible. The object sought is to help the 
needy. About $25,000 was expended on 
equipment. The price charged for a bed 
or meal is 10 cents.” 


requirement that 
elections should 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





140th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Methods for associating North African 
countries more closely with the work of 
the International Labour Organization were 
considered by the ILO Governing Body 
at its 140th session, held in Geneva 
November 3 to 21. A report of the Com- 
mittee on Freedom of Association was 
approved which dealt with proposals for 
improvement of the procedure for the 
preliminary examination of complaints 
regarding alleged infringement of freedom 
of association. 


To supplement the recent African Labour 
Survey (L.G., Jan., p. 81) it was proposed 
to prepare a survey of labour problems in 
North Africa, which is to be completed 
late in 1959. Two further steps in prepara- 
tion for an African regional conference 
were proposed by the Director-General, 
David A. Morse, in a report prepared at 
the request of the Governing Body. 


One of these steps was the provision of 
further educational assistance, particularly 
in the shape of fellowships for study by 
management, labour and government repre- 
sentatives. The second was that a small 
meeting should be called early in 1960 
which would be composed of experts with 
special knowledge of and responsibility for 
North African affairs, chosen by govern- 
ments, employers and workers. 


Three main recommendations contained 
in the report of the Committee on Free- 
dom of Association concerned measures for 
ensuring the complete impartiality of the 
Committee in its work. 

In order to hasten the work of the Com- 
mittee it was agreed that urgent cases 


should be distinguished from those less 
urgent and should be given priority. 

The Governing Body worked on plans 
for the holding during 1959 of a technical 
meeting on the problems of improving 
productivity in certain countries. A list 
of participants was approved. 

The agenda was approved for a technical 
meeting on labour-management relations 
inside undertakings. The 10-day meeting 
is to be held during the second half of 
1959. 

A program of meetings for 1959 was 
approved which included the following: 

141st Session of the Governing Body, 
Geneva, February 23 to March 13. 

Committee on Forced Labour, Geneva, 
March 16 to 25. 

Coal Mines Committee (seventh session), 
Geneva, April 27 to May. 8. 

142nd Session of the Governing Body, 
Geneva, May 25 to 30 (provisional). 

43rd Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Geneva, June 3 to 25. 

At the opening of the Governing Body’s 
session it was announced that Rudolph 
Faupl, United States worker delegate to 
the International Labour Conference, had 
been elected as a worker representative on 
the Governing Body. Mr. Faupl succeeds 
George Philip Delaney, who resigned fol- 
lowing his recent appointment as Director 
of Organization of the International Union 
of Operating Engineers. The new worker 
representative is International Representa- 
tive of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


Former Labour Minister among Recent ILO Appointments 


Hon. Milton Fowler Gregg, former 
Minister of Labour, has been appointed 
consultant on the ILO’s educational work, 
including plans for setting up in Geneva an 
international centre for higher education in 
social and labour problems, ILO Director- 
General David A. Morse announced last 
month. 


Mr. Gregg was President of the Univer- 
sity of New Brunswick and successively 
Minister of Fisheries, 1947-48, Minister 
of Veterans Affairs, 1948-50, and Minister 
of Labour, 1950-57. Recently he was Resi- 
dent Representative of the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board in Iraq. Mr. 
Gregg will be on a three-month assignment 
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beginning February 1. He will advise the 
Director-General on the establishment and 
functions of the proposed centre. 

Other appointments recently announced 
by Mr. Morse include that of John Price, 
Chief of the Industrial Committee Division, 
to be chief of the Office’s new division 
which will be responsible for work on 
the factual survey into conditions relating 
to freedom of association in member states 
of the ILO. 

The new division has been designated as 
the Freedom of Association Survey Divi- 
sion. Mr. Price will have the rank of 
Special Assistant to the Director-General 
and will report directly to him. 

In March the Governing Body of the 
ILO decided that the Director-General 
should undertake a continuing factual sur- 
vey into conditions relating to freedom of 
association in all ILO member states. This 
survey was to include studies to be made 
on the spot in member countries at the 


invitation of their governments. The first 
two country studies will be carried out, 
beginning this year, in the United States 
and the USSR. 

Mr. Price, a Welshman, has been an 
official of the ILO since 1943, when he 
was seconded to the London Branch 
Office of the International Labour Office as 
Liaison Officer. In 1945 he was appointed 
Chief of the new Industrial Committees 
Division. 

In November, Mr. Morse renewed the 
appointment of Deputy Director-General Jef 
Rens for a further five-year term. Mr. Rens’ 
present term expires in November 1959. 
He joined the ILO in 1944 as Assistant 
Director-General and was appointed to his 
present post in 1951. 

At the same time Mr. Morse announced 
the resignation effective December 1 of 
Dr. Luis Alvarado, Assistant Director- 
General since 1949. Dr. Alvarado is return- 
ing to the diplomatic service of Peru with 
the rank of Ambassador. 





ILO Publishes Annual Statistical Year Book 


The annual compendium of labour statis- 
tics giving world-wide information on 
labour and social conditions was issued 
last month by the International Labour 
Office. 

The Year Book of Labour Statistics 1958 
presents, in its 627 pages, the data that are 
available from some 120 countries and 
territories on the total and economically 
active population, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, wages and labour 
income, consumer price indexes and retail 
prices, family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries, industrial disputes and 
migration. 

For key series reflecting current trends, 
monthly data are shown up to June 1958 
inclusive. In addition, an appendix pre- 
sents, for the convenience of users, annual 
index numbers of industrial production and 


wholesale prices, together with exchange 
rates for a large number of countries. 

The compendium is available in three 
languages, English, French and Spanish, 
and is compiled from official statistics 
supplied to the International Labour Organ- 
ization by member governments. 

It is a reference source designed to fill 
the needs of administrators, employers and 
trade unions, as well as students of labour 
and social affairs. The Year Book has been 
found to be of value to the general public, 
and is regarded as a best-seller among 
ILO publications. 

Among interesting facts revealed by the 
Year Book is that percentagewise more men 
65 years of age and over continue to go 
to work in the United States than in France, 
Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom. 





Guinea Becomes 80th Member of ILO 


Guinea has become a member of the 
International Labour Organization. 

The country has accepted the obligations 
in the Constitution of the ILO; such a 
declaration is the only formality which has 
to be complied with by member countries 
of the United Nations to become members 


of the ILO. The Government of the 
Republic of Guinea stated that it will be 
bound by the ILO Conventions whose 
provisions have previously been declared 
by France as applicable to French Guinea. 

Guinea’s declaration means that there 
are now 80 member countries of the ILO. 





Ratification by Israel during January of two ILO conventions brings to 1,871 the 
number now registered by the organization. The two conventions, Nos. 95 and 111, 
deal with protection of wages, and discrimination in employment and occupation, 


respectively. 


by 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Montreal’s new Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
owned by the Canadian National Railways 
and operated by Hilton of Canada Limited, 
has established a level of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation that is a credit to the 
hotel industry of Canada and an example 
to unions and management across the 
country of the achievements that are pos- 
sible when joint consultation is used freely 
and intelligently. 

The labour-management committee meets 
monthly, and its membership includes one 
shop steward from each of the hotel’s 25 
departments. Each steward is asked directly 
whether he has any personnel or opera- 
tional problems within his department. 

Heading the list of top management 
figures responsible for the enlightened 
policies guiding relations between the hotel 
and its employees is Donald M. Mumford, 
Vice-President of Hilton of Canada and 
General Manager of The Queen Elizabeth. 

Three other key personalities directly 
concerned with the conduct and welfare 
of the 1,300-man staff, and the efficient 
operation of the hotel itself, are Reginald 
K. Groome, Director of Personnel; Gaston 
A. Ramat, international representative of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union; and Ar- 
mand Marion, President of Local 382 of 
the Union. 

In the unanimous opinion of these four 
men, the initial success of the new hotel, 
and the great confidence they have in its 
future, are the product of the mutual 
goodwill and trust shared by labour and 
management. 
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To mark the first year of successful joint 
consultation through its labour-management 
committee, the Vancouver Iron and En- 
gineering Works recently sponsored a 
“family night open house” for employees, 
their wives and families. 

More than 600 guests arrived and were 
greeted at the plant’s main gate by a wel- 
coming committee. The ladies all received 
corsages, and the children a variety of 
surprises. 

Main event on the evening’s program 
was a tour of the plant conducted by com- 
pany foremen, each of whom explained 





the operations performed in his particular 


department. The presence of a skeleton 
night crew added the proper touch of 
realism. 


At each stop the visitors showed a lively 
curiosity and kept their guides busy answer- 
ing questions on boiler shops, penstocks, 
pressure vessels, turbines, power shovels 
and other assorted paraphernalia on the 
premises. Refreshments were served at the 
end of the tour. 

Remarked labour-management committee 
co-chairman Gerry Kay, who is a machin- 
ist at the works: “The ‘open house’ left no 
doubt in our minds about the keen interest 
taken by our wives and children in their 
bread-winners’ place in the company pic- 
LUTE. 

Bargaining agents for employees of the 
Vancouver Iron and Engineering Works are 
the International Association of Machinists 
and the United Steelworkers of America. 

*% * * 

Success of the recent “open house” held 
at the plant of the Whyte Packing Company 
Limited in Stratford, Ont., was reflected in 
the mobility problem created by the 1,700 
persons attending. 

According to J. S. Whyte, General Man- 
ager, the attendance was three times as 
large as anticipated. Employees of the 
plant, members of the United Packing 
House Workers of America, total approx- 
imately 250. The remainder of the more 
than 1,400 visitors consisted of families 
and friends interested in seeing the com- 
pany’s operations. 

Highlight of the event was a plant tour 
which started in the slaughter room and 
ended with a surprise party in the gaily- 
decorated shipping room, where the guests 
were treated to a buffet style meal of 
luncheon meats processed by the company. 

Each employee of the plant received a 
printed invitation to the “open house’; 
every lady attending was presented with a 
corsage at the door; and prizes were 
awarded during the evening to the winners 
of a variety of events. 

Dorothy Anderson and Cliff Scott, two 
union members of the “open house” party 
committee, reported that many of the em- 
ployees helped to arrange displays and 
prepared the luncheon on their own time. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encountered and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 
tives located in key industrial centres, who 


are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during December, and 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered three representation 
votes, and granted one request under Sec- 
tion 61 (2) of the Act for review of an 
earlier decision. During the month the 
Board received 14 applications for certifi- 
cation and allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. The Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, on behalf of a unit of yardmasters 
employed by The New York Central Rail- 
road Company, Northern District, on its 
Canada Southern Division. The Railroad 
Yardmasters of North America, Inc., inter- 
vened (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1398). 


2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of the city of Montreal (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1398). 


3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, Helpers, and 
warehousemen employed by The Adley 
Express Company, operating in and out of 
the city of Montreal (L.G., Nov. 1958, 
piles ): 


4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of Film Editing Department em- 
ployees of the Western Ontario Broadcast- 
ing Co. Ltd. employed at CKLW-TV, 
Windsor, Ont. (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 

5. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics’ 
helpers, and labourers employed by Cham- 
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Labour Relations Board 


pion Freight Lines, Limited, operating in 
and out of Leamington, Ont. (L.G., Jan., 
Dae): 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, Bicroft Uran- 
ium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., respond- 
ent, and United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


2. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, 
applicant, The Newfoundland-Great Lakes 
Steamships Limited, Botwood, Nfid., re- 
spondent, and Transport and General 
Workers Union, Local 1050, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
intervener (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


3. Syndicate of Employees of Nordair, 
applicant and intervener, International 
Association of Machinists, applicant and 
intervener, and Nordair Ltd., respondent 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399 and Jan., p. 49). 
The Board directed that the names of 
both applicants be placed on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Request Granted for Review under Sec. 61 (2) 


Canadian Air Line Dispatchers Associa- 
tion, applicant, Pan American World Air- 
ways Inc., Gander, Nfld., respondent, and 
the Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited, Gander, Nfid., 
respondent (L.G., Jan., p. 50). The Board 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





issued a new certificate certifying the appli- 
cant to be the bargaining agent for a unit 
of flight dispatchers and assistant flight 
dispatchers employed by the Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, at Gander, Nfld. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
on behalf of a unit of drivers employed by 
Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Limited, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 
2. United Packinghouse Workers of 


America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, em- 
ployed at its grain elevator and mill at 
Humberstone, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 


3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of John Beardall, 
operating Radio Station CFCO, Chatham, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4, Association of Aircraft, Electrical and 
Radio Technicians, on behalf of a unit of 
electrical mechanics and electronics tech- 
nicians employed by Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines Limited, at Vancouver (Investigating 
Otiicer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Prescott, Ont., Civil Service Asso- 
ciation of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of regular and casual prevailing rates em- 
ployees of the National Harbours Board at 
its Prescott, Ont., elevator (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane) (see applications 
withdrawn, below). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries withia 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Arsenals Limited, employed at its Gun 
Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 106, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, warehousemen and help- 
ers employed by the Montreal Ottawa 
Express Limited, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: Remi Duquette). 

8. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, employed in its 
Terminal Elevator Division at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: J.-S, Gunn): 

9. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company Limited (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevators of the 
Manitoba Pool Elevators (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

11. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 


of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of the 
McCabe Grain Company Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


12. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent) on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees at the 
Port Arthur, Ont., grain elevator of the 
United Grain Growers Limited (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers’ and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Albert G. Baker, Ltd., Quebec (Investigat- 
ing Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

14. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers’ and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec (Inves- 
tigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Civil Service Association of Canada, 
applicant, and National Harbours Board, 
respondent (Prescott Elevator) (L.G., Jan., 
p. 49). The application was later resub- 
mitted (see applications received, above). 

2. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRS, applicant, and  Radio-Iberville 
Limitée, St. Jean, Que., respondent (L.G., 
Jani pa49 ): 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During December, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Despatchers’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Victoria, and General Teamsters’ Union, 
Local 885 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

3. East-West Transport Limited (Burnaby 
B.C. terminal) and Line Drivers, Ware- 
housemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and National Association of Marine 
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Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G:, Jan. Deas 


2. Eastern Canadian Greyhound Lines 
Limited, Windsor, and Division 1415, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

3. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(EG. wDecn 195850121499 je 


4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Winnipeg terminal, and Local 979, General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 


(Continued on page 177) 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Courts of three provinces deal with questions concerning obligation of 
municipality fo bargain collectively with its employees, claims of an expelled 
union member, and right of trade union fo institute prosecution in its own name 


In Prince Edward Island the Supreme 
Court (in appeal) held, in a case involving 
the Town of Summerside and its employees, 
that the special Act of incorporation and 
by-laws under it gave the Town exclusive 
unilateral power to deal with wages, hirings 
and dismissals, and in these respects it was 
not obliged to bargain. collectively with its 
employees, but that the Trade Union Act 
obliges it to bargain on other matters. 

The Supreme Court of British Columbia 
dismissed the action of a former union 
manager who claimed that he had been 
wrongfully expelled from the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

In New Brunswick, the Supreme Court in 
certiorari proceedings held that the Labour 
Relations Act does not confer on a trade 
union the right to prosecute and quashed 
the consent to prosecute granted to the 
union by the Labour Relations Board. 


Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island. . . 


...rules municipality can be required to bargain 
with respect to conditions of work but not wages 


On July 25, 1958, the Supreme Court of 
Prince Edward Island (in appeal) modified 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Tweedy of 
the Supreme Court, who dismissed an 
action for mandamus to compel the Town 
of Summerside to engage in collective bar- 
Baninee( .G. 11956,"p..296), The Court 
ruled that although under the special Act 
of incorporation of the Town of Summer- 
side the town council had exclusive uni- 
lateral power to deal with wages, salaries, 
appointments or hirings and dismissals of 
its employees, and in these respects it was 
not obliged to bargain collectively, the col- 
lective bargaining provisions of the P.E.I. 
Trade Union Act would apply to other 
relevant matters, such as hours of work, 
holidays, safety precautions, conditions of 
work and marginal benefits. 

Also the Court ruled that the P.E.I. 
Trade Union Act must be construed as 
having removed any taint of civil disability 
or illegality from trade unions under the 
common law doctrine of restraint of trade. 


Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. Local 1432 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
was certified bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees of the electric light and power 
department of the Town of Summerside. 
When the union requested the town to 
bargain collectively, it refused to do so. 
In January 1955, the union applied to the 
Supreme Court of Prince Edward Island 
for an order compelling the Town of 
Summerside to comply with the provisions 
of Section 3 of the Trade Union Act, and 
to bargain collectively. In November 1955, 
Mr. Mr. Justice Tweedy ruled that because 
of its special Act of incorporation, the 
Town of Summerside and its employees 
are not subject to the Trade Union Act. 
However, he did not accept as valid a con- 
tention that trade unions are illegal in 
Prince Edward Island. This judgment was 
appealed by the union. 


The judgment of the appeal court was 
rendered by Chief Justice Campbell. He 
summarided the objections in point of law 
which occupied the attention of both 
Courts as, first, that the Trade Union Act 
of Prince Edward Island is ineffective to 
legalize trade union activities in the prov- 
ince; and second, even if the Trade Union 
Act has made trade unions lawful, its 
provisions, being general, cannot be con- 
strued to repeal or derogate from the more 
special provisions of the Town of Summer- 
side Act, and by-laws respecting the terms 
of employment of its officers and em- 
ployers. 

Dealing with the second objection first, 
Chief Justice Campbell noted that the pro- 
visions of the Act of incorporation and of 
the by-laws respecting terms of employ- 
ment of persons employed by the town 












This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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council are more special and particular 
than the provisions of the Trade Union Act 
respecting collective bargaining. 

The union did not dispute the maxim 
that a general Act could not, by mere 
implication, repeal or derogate from a more 
special enactment in application to par- 
ticular cases. However, the union pre- 
sented several arguments to show that the 
dispute might be resolved in favour of the 
union without doing violence to the maxim. 

In the first place, the union argued that 
the town’s electric light and power em- 
ployees are not officers of the town, but 
contractual employees. The Court thought 
that so far as the incorporation Act and 
by-laws are concerned, the persons involved 
are somewhere between those technically 
known as officers and those who may be 
regarded as employed by contract. They 
might aptly be termed “appointees”. The 
Court agreed with the trial judge that the 
town’s special powers with respect to hir- 
ing and dismissing its appointees, and to 
determining their remuneration, must pre- 
vail over the more general provisions of 
the Trade Union Act respecting collective 
bargaining. 

Further, the union argued that the pro- 
visions of the Trade Union Act do not 
repeal or derogate from the provisions of 
the respondent town’s incorporation and 
by-laws, but rather supplement them and 
provide a formula whereby their object and 
purpose may be more effectively and surely 
attained. The Court agreed that with the 
exception of the specific powers conferred 
on the town council by the incorporation 
Act to appoint, dismiss and fix the remun- 
eration of its appointees, the principles of 
collective bargaining are not repugnant or 
antagonistic to the provisions of the town’s 
Act and by-laws; therefore, the two may 
co-exist and supplement each other. Not- 
withstanding the town’s special powers, 
there may still remain a broad field for 
collective bargaining on such topics as 
hours of labour, holidays, safety precau- 
tions, conditions of work and marginal 
benefits. Then Chief Justice Campbell 
added: 

There is, in my opinion, no incongruity in 
the town’s possessing absolute discretion in the 
hiring, remuneration and dismissal of its 
appointees, and yet being subject to the collec- 
tive bargaining provisions of the Trade Union 
Act on other topics. I would accordingly 


modify the opinion and decision of the learned 
Judge below to that extent. 


After having decided one aspect of the 
dispute, the Court dealt with the other 
objection, namely, that the Trade Union 
Act of Prince Edward Island is ineffective 
to legalize trade union activities in the 
province. 
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The union, and the Attorney-General of 
the province, who was allowed to intervene 
in this part of the dispute, contended that 
the Trade Union Act is effective to legalize 
trade unions and collective bargaining in 
the province. 

Counsel for the town of Summerside, 
opposing this contention, submitted the 
following arguments. 

Prince Edward Island, as an English 
colony, was granted a separate Legislature 
in 1769. The Island implicitly adopted the 
common law and applicable portions of the 
body of statute law of England as they 
then stood. Among the basic laws so 
adopted was the principle that covenants 
and agreements in restraint of trade are 
illegal. Trade unions were, at that time, 
illegal in England, as being in restraint of 
trade and against public policy. Similarly, 
they became illegal in Prince Edward 
Island, and remained so unless and until 
the taint of illegality was removed by effec- 
tive legislation. 

Counsel further argued that as the Eng- 
lish legislation of the 19th century was not 
applicable in Prince Edward Island, there- 
fore only provincial trade union enactments 
could legalize trade unions and their activi- 
ties within the province. But the Prince 
Edward Island Trade Union Act (as those 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Mani- 
toba) does not declare that the purposes 
of a trade union are not unlawful by 
reason only that they are in restraint of 
trade, and does not specifically provide for 
the lawful operation of trade unions or 
collective bargaining. Consequently, trade 
union activities in Prince Edward Island are 
illegal. 

The Court did not accept this submission. 
It is perhaps unfortunate, Chief Justice 
Campbell said, that the Legislature of 
Prince Edward Island did not clarify the 
situation by enacting the carefully con- 
sidered and widely accepted formula for 
the legalization of labour union activities; 
yet, in his opinion, the Trade Union Act 
must be construed to have intended the 
removal of the restraint of civil illegality 
which affected unions’ activities prior to the 
enactment of provincial legislation. 

Sections 2 and 3 (1) of the Act provide: 


2. Employees may form themselves into a 
trade union and join the same when formed. 

3. (1) Employees may bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers and members 
of a trade union may conduct such bargaining 
through the trade union and through the duly 
chosen officers of such trade union. 


These provisions would be inconsistent 
with an intention that trade unions and 
their activities should continue to be unlaw- 
ful. Consequently, the Court held that the 


Trade Union Act of Prince Edward Island 
legalized trade union activities in the 
province. 


The Court modified Mr. Justice Tweedy’s 
decision to the extent that the town’s 
objections do not preclude the union from 
obtaining, in proper circumstances, an order 
of mandamus requiring the town to recog- 
nize and bargain collectively with the union 
with respect to the terms and conditions of 
employment of the electric light and power 
employees who are the members of the 
union or with respect to other relevant 
matters, excepting appointments or hirings, 
remunerations, and dismissals, which are 
reserved to the town council of Summerside 
by virtue of its Act of incorporation and 
by-laws passed thereunder. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 
Union No. 1432 v. Town of Summerside 
and Attorney-General of Prince Edward 
Island (1958) 15 DLR (2d) Part 1, p. 26. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia. . . 
...rules that official was legally expelled by 
his union for working in interest of communism 


On April 14, 1958, Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed an action brought by an expelled 
union manager against certain members 
of the union. The Court held that the 
union manager, charged with fostering 
communist interests in his union’s work, 
was legally expelled. Also the Court held 
that Section 3 of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act asserts, as against his employer, an 
employee’s right to belong to a union but 
it does not impose on unions the duty of 
accepting qualified workmen as members. 

Mr. Justice Wilson in his reasons for 
judgment related the following circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

Gee, the plaintiff, has been for some 30 
years an electrician, and for over 20 of 
those years a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. From 
April 1947 until January 14, 1955, he was 
business manager of Local 213, a Van- 
couver branch of that union. 

On January 14, 1955, he was suspended 
from his position as business manager of 
Local 213 by Alfred Terry, a representative 
of the international president of the union, 
which has its headquarters in Washington, 
and on April 7, 1955, he was expelled from 
membership in the union. 

Before becoming business manager of the 
union, Gee had worked for the B.C. Elec- 
tric Railway Company as a lineman. After 
his expulsion from the union he was not 
able to resume his former employment 
because the Company had a contract with 


Local 213 forbidding the employment of 
linemen who were not members of the 
local. 

Gee brought an action against certain 
members of the union claiming that he was 
wrongfully and illegally expelled and asking 
for damages; also he asked for declaration 
that he was a union member in good 
standing and for an injunction restraining 
the defendant members of the union from 
interfering with his rights as a member 
of the union. 

Gee was a communist, a member of the 
Labor-Progressive party. When in 1947 he 
became business agent of Local 213 he 
agreed to abjure membership in that party. 
Apparently he maintained his loyalty to 
communism and his supposed communist 
sympathies remained a matter of comment 
and criticism. 

In November 1954, Raymond, the inter- 
national vice-president of the union for 
Canada, in the ordinary course of his 
duties, visited Vancouver. In a private 
interview with Gee he told Gee that he 
thought he should discharge one Wilson, 
an assistant business manager under Gee 
and a communist; but Gee refused to do so. 
Previously, the situation of Local 213 and 
the position of Gee were discussed at the 
union’s convention held at Chicago in 1954. 
After his return from the convention, 
Waplington, President of Local 213 com- 
menced to draw a set of charges against 
Gee: 

Before these charges were preferred, 
Alfred Terry arrived in Vancouver armed 
with powers given by the international 
president of the union to investigate the 
affairs of Local 213. In January 1955, 
Terry conducted his investigation and asked 
Gee to discharge Wilson, and Gee refused. 
He further asked Gee for some information 
as to former affiliation of members of 
Local 213, apparently with a view to dis- 
covering whether or not they were com- 
munists. Gee said that he could not furnish 
the information and that he would not if 
he could; that it was none of his business. 

On January 14, 1955, the executive 
board of Local 213 met in Gee’s office. 
Terry repeated his requests that Gee dis- 
charge Wilson and furnish him with the 
information as to members of the local. 
Gee refused both requests. He was asked 
to leave the room. 

While Gee was out of the room, Wapling- 
ton produced his set of charges against Gee, 
which all members of the executive (with 
one abstention) signed. Gee was given a 
copy of the charges; then Terry called 
Milne, the international president, on the 
telephone, and was authorized to suspend 
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Gee from his employment as_ business 
agent. The meeting made Waplington busi- 
ness manager. The charges were sent to 
Raymond, the Canadian Vice-President in 
Toronto. 

When the charges reached Raymond, he, 
pursuant to the union’s constitution, 
appointed Mr. Naughton as his referee “to 
take testimony and report to him”. 

Mr. Naughton came to Vancouver and 
proceeded to “take testimony”. At the con- 
clusion of the hearings, Naughton reported 
to Raymond, sending him a transcript of 
evidence, and Raymond, on April 7, 1955, 
pursuant to the union’s constitution, expelled 
Gee from the union for life. 

The union’s constitution provides for 
three successive appeals from a decision by 
an international vice-president, such as 
Raymond: first, to the international presi- 
dent; second, to the international executive 
committee; and third, to the next inter- 
national convention. 


Gee appealed unsuccessfully to the inter- 
national president and to the international 
executive committee. He has not pursued 
an appeal to the international convention. 


The international convention is supposed 
to be held each four years; the next was 
supposed to be held three and one-half 
years after Gee was expelled. However, 
at one stage of the union’s history no con- 
vention was held for eleven years. 

Mr. Justice Wilson adopted in_ this 
respect the ruling of Chief Justice Adam- 
Son, ei uniney” we Orchara, (1955) 15 
WWR 49, at p. 59, which was not chal- 
lenged in the Supreme Court of Canada, 
that where the provisions for final appeal 
are unreasonable, impracticable and ineffec- 
tive, failure to take the final appeal pro- 
vided for by a union’s constitution is not 
a bar to court action. He therefore held 
that Gee’s failure to appeal to the inter- 
national convention was not a bar to his 
action. 

Unable to secure employment by reason 
of closed-shop agreements, Gee sued the 
union and certain members thereof for 
wrongful expulsion, alleging, inter alia, 
conspiracy and an improper hearing of the 
charges against him. 

Dismissing the claim of conspiracy, Mr. 
Justice Wilson noted that the plaintiff 
alleged that the charges against him were 
laid as the result of a conspiracy, but not 
that the expulsion was the result of a 
conspiracy. Further, the sequence of events 
relied on by the plaintiff to establish con- 
spiracy could also be open to the inter- 
pretation that each of the union officials 
charged with conspiracy was concerned 
about the situation in Local 213 and pur- 
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sued his constitutional function without 
prior consultation with the other. Finally, 
even if he were convinced that the persons 
named acted in concert pursuant to a plan, 
he would still say that actionable conspiracy 
was not established “because the object of 
the plan, if there was one, was not primarily 
to injure Gee, but to further the legitimate 
interests of the union by the doing of a 
lawful act, the laying of charges against 
the plaintiff.” He further emphasized that 
no damage had been proved to have 
resulted from the conspiracy, if there was 
one, to lay charges. 


Afterwards the Court dealt with the 
claim that the expulsion proceedings were 
conducted in a manner contrary to the rules 
of natural justice, and in particular, inter 
alia, that the plaintiff was denied legal 
counsel and that none of the evidence 
given at the hearing was given under oath. 
These charges related to the hearing before 
Naughton, the referee. 


In dismissing these charges, Mr. Justice 
Wilson noted that Naughton, although he 
conducted a hearing and made a recom- 
mendation, did not make the decision to 
expel Gee; that was done according to the 
union’s constitution by Raymond, the 
international vice-president for Canada. 


With regard to the conduct of the hear- 
ing, the Court held that it was clear from 
such cases as Board of Education v. Rice 
(1911) and Local Government Board v. 
Arlidge (1915) that even a_ statutory 
tribunal is not required to proceed accord- 
ing to the rules as to procedure and 
evidence as applied in a court of justice. 
The tribunal in the case at bar was a 
domestic tribunal and, in Mr. Justice Wil- 
son’s opinion, no higher requirement should 
be made for the proceedings before a 
domestic tribunal than before a statutory 
one. What was required was a fair hearing 
where the plaintiff might hear and cross- 
examine the witnesses and meet the charges 
by evidence and by argument. This the 
plaintiff had. 


Also the Court held that it is not a 
defect in a domestic tribunal that the 
accused is not permitted counsel. As to 
the charge that none of the evidence given 
at the hearing was given under oath, Mr. 
Justice Wilson noted that the person who 
conducted the hearing had no power to 
administer an oath. 


Further he expressed the opinion that 
it was not necessary that every member of 
the executive who signed the charges 
against the plaintiff should have personal 
knowledge of all the charges or should be 
convinced in advance of the plaintiff’s guilt. 


It was the expulsion and not the laying 
of charges which caused the plaintiff injury; 
even if charges were laid mala fide so long 
as the ensuing hearing was fair and the 
decision untouched by corruption or bias the 
origin of the charges would be irrelevant. 

As to the claim that Raymond... the 
“judge”... was biased against the plaintiff, 
the Court did not entertain this charge. On 
the contrary, Mr. Justice Wilson was of 
the opinion that Raymond in his previous 
dealings with the plaintiff was only trying 
to give Gee a chance to redeem himself, to 
demonstrate that he was not bound by his 
communist past, and to escape the possi- 
bility of charges being laid against him. 
Consequently Raymond was not disqualified 
by bias and he did not act maliciously. 

The charges against Gee were stated 
with particularity. In each case it was 
alleged that a specific clause of the con- 
stitution was violated and there then fol- 
lowed a statement of the acts alleged to 
have created the violation. The tribunal 
found that the violations were proved. It 
has not been shown that the proceedings 
were conducted in an unlawful manner, 
having in mind the law which applies to 
such proceedings. There was evidence to 
prove the acts on which the charges were 
based; therefore, Mr. Justice Wilson held 
that the Court must accept the tribunal’s 
findings that the charges were proved. 

The most substantial charge against Gee 
was that he had, in contravention of Sec. 8 
of Art. 27 of the union’s constitution, 
worked in the interest of an organization 
or cause which is detrimental to, or opposed 
the IBEW. To support this charge, specific 
incidents were related. Many of these 
incidents were not by themselves of a 
consequential nature; but added together, 
when proved, they would create a pattern 
from which a tribunal might reasonably 
conclude that Gee had, within the union, 
been working for the organization or cause 
of communism. The president of Local 
213 said that the union did not assume 
to punish a man for his political opinions 
so long as he “left them at the union 
door”. What it did object to was a member 
working within the union for an organiza- 
tion or cause detrimental or opposed to the 
union. In the opinion of the Court, the 
tribunal could, the specific charges being 
proved, reasonably conclude that Gee had 
been, within the union, working for the 
cause and organization of communism. 

The next question raised by Mr. Justice 
Wilson was: Is communism a cause “detri- 
mental to or opposed to the union?” The 
union has said that it is. The 1954 conven- 
tion held in Chicago adopted a declaration 


expressing the union’s opposition to dicta- 
torship of any kind; it emphasized that the 
union cause is the cause of human justice, 
human rights and human security; further 
the declaration stated: “We will find and 
expel from our midst any who might 
attempt to destroy, by subversion, all that 
we stand for. This Brotherhood will con- 
tinue to oppose communism, nazism, or 
any other subversive ‘ism’. We will support 
our God, our Nation, our Union.” 

Although this declaration is not a part 
of the constitution, as a declaration of the 
wishes and opinions of the union members 
it should be given some weight, and in Mr. 
Justice Wilson’s opinion a union tribunal 
could not disregard it in interpreting Art. 
27, Sec. 9 of the union’s constitution. 

Since communism is inimical to free 
trade unions, the union tribunal might 
fairly find that when Gee worked, within 
his union, in the interests of communism, 
he was working in the interest of an 
organization or cause detrimental to the 
union. 

Finally, the Court dealt with the signi- 
ficance of Section 3 of the B.C. Labour 
Relations Act regarding the right of an 
employee to belong to a union. 

Section 3 reads as follows: 


3. (1 Every employee has the right to be a 
member of a trade unjon and to participate in 
its lawful activities. 

(2) Every employer has the right to be a 
member of an employers’ organization and to 
participate in its lawful activities. 


In Mr. Justice Wilson’s opinion Section 
3 has only the effect of asserting, as against 
his employer, an employee’s right to belong 
to a union; it cannot be read as imposing 
on unions the duty of accepting qualified 
workmen as members of the union. 

The Court ruled that the plaintiff, Gee, 
was legally expelled from his union and 
dismissed the action with costs. Gee V. 
Freeman et al., 26 WWR, Part 12, p. 546. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick. . . 


_..tules that trade union has no legal entity to 
prosecute under province’s Labour Relations Act 


On February 11, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed the consent granted 
by the Labour Relations Board to a union 
to prosecute an employer in the union’s 
name for offences committed under the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act. 

The Court held that while Section 43 (1) 
of the New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act rendered both trade unions and em- 
ployers’ organizations liable to prosecution 
in their respective names, it did not confer 
on them legal personality to prosecute for 
offences committed under the Act. 
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The judgment of the Court was ren- 
dered by Mr. Justice Ritchie, who also 
related the circumstances of the dispute. 

In July 1957 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Moncton Automotive 
Lodge No. 2162, applied to the Labour 
Relations Board for consent to prosecute 
Steeves Motors Limited of Moncton for 
alleged infractions of the Labour Relations 
Act. 


The application to the Board was signed 
on behalf of the union by A. F. Doucet, 
a special representative of the union who 
was authorized to sign by a resolution 
passed at the meeting of Local 2162 held 
in June 1957. The application described 
the alleged offences committed by the com- 
pany, namely, the refusal to continue to 
employ certain employees because they 
were members of a trade union and inter- 
ference with the right of employees to 
union membership contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Labour Relations Act. 

The application was heard by the Board 
on August 30, 1957, and the Board granted 
to the union a consent to institute prosecu- 
tions against the company for the alleged 
offences. 

The Company challenged the Board’s 
decision and in certiorari proceedings 
applied to the Court to have the consent 
to prosecute quashed on the ground that 
the Board erred, inter alia, “in receiving 
an application and granting consent to 
prosecute to the International Association 
of Machinists, Moncton Automotive Lodge, 
No. 2162, a body which is not a legal 
entity for such purpose”. 

The Attorney General of New Brunswick 
intervened on the side of the Board and 
the union. 

The Board and the union contended that: 


(a) because section 45, which provides for 
the manner in which applications to the Board 
by certain applicants may be signed, makes 
no provision for an individual empioyee sign- 
ing an application, it must be assumed an 
aggrieved employee has no status to apply for 
permission to prosecute and that the legislature 
intended applications in such cases would be 
made by a union; 

(b) the Labour Relations Act should be 
construed liberally, and, on a liberal inter- 
pretation, a prosecution in the name of a union 
is permitted by section 43 (1); and 

(c) the question of the legal entity of the 
union or its status to prosecute cannot arise 
until a prosecution has been commenced and 
should then be tested by way of prohibition. 


Section 45 of the N.B. Labour Relations 
Act reads: 

For the purposes of this Act, an application 
to the Board, or any notice or any collective 


agreement may be signed, if it is made, given 
or entered into 


(a) by an employer who is an individual, 
by the employer himself; 
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(b) by several individuals, who are jointly 
employers, by a majority of the said individuals; 

(c) by a corporation, by one of its author- 
ized managers or by one or more of the 
principal executive officers; 

(d) by a trade union or employers’ organi- 
zation, by the president and secretary or by 
any two officers thereof or by any person 
authorized for such purpose by resolution duly 
passed at a meeting thereof. 


In the opinion of the Court, Section 45 
is a procedural section. The absence of 
any reference to an individual employee 
should not be construed to prevent an 
aggrieved employee from aplying to, and 
obtaining from, the Board permission to 
prosecute his employer for an infraction 
of the Act. 

The Court assumed that Lodge No. 2162 
was a voluntary association, an unincor- 
porated group of persons constituting what 
is known as a trade union which has an 
affiliation of some sort with the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. In the 
absence of express statutory enactment such 
an association or group is not a legal 
entity. 

However, the Board and the union relied 
on Section 43 (1) as giving to the union 
status to prosecute in its own name for 
offences under the Act. Section 43 (1) 
reads: 


A prosecution for an offence under this 
Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade union and in the name 
of the organization or union and for the 
purpose of such a prosecution an employers’ 
organization or a trade union shall be deemed 
to be a person, and any act or thing done or 
omitted by an officer or agent of an employers’ 
organization or trade union within the scope 
of his authority to act on behalf of the 
organization or union shall be deemed to be 
an act or thing done or omitted by the em- 
ployers’ organization or trade union. 

Omitting non-applicable words, the rele- 
vant provisions of Section 43 (1) are: 


A prosecution may be brought against...a 
trade union and in the name of the... union 
and for the purpose of such a prosecution... 
a trade union shall be deemed to be a person. 


Counsel for the Board argued that the 
words “in the name of the ...union” were 
intended to apply so as to give a union the 
right to prosecute in its own name, in 
effect suggesting the section should be 
read as though the words “by or” were 
inserted between the words “brought” and 
“against”. 

The Court rejected such an interpretation 
of Section 43(1). Mr. Justice Ritchie 
stressed that the cardinal rule for the 
interpretation of statutes is that they should 
be construed according to the intention of 
the legislature that passed them as expressed 
by the words used. If the words of the 
statute are themselves precise and unambi- 
guous, then no more is necessary than to 


expound those words in their ordinary and 
natural sense. In such a case, he said, the 
words themselves alone best declare the 
intention of the law-giver. In his opinion 
it is not necessary, in order to give the 
language of Section 43 (1) sense and mean- 
ing, in the context, to add any words by 
implication. 

Then Mr. Justice Ritchie referred to 
Walterson v. Laundry & Dry Cleaning 
Workers Union and New Method Launder- 
ers Limited (L.G. 1955, p. 565), a case 
which arose when the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Board gave consent to a union to 
prosecute a company for certain offences 
and the Court of Queen’s Bench granted 
the company an order prohibiting the police 
magistrate from proceeding with the hearing 
of the prosecutions. The decision was 
upheld in the Manitoba Court of Appeals. 
In that case Section 46 (1) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act (which follows almost 
precisely the wording of Section 43 (1) of 
the New Brunswick Act) was tested. In 
delivering the judgment of the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal, Chief Justice Adamson 
had said: 

The first and chief submission of the 
respondent is that the Board had no power 
or jurisdiction to make the order. This objec- 
tion is well founded. The appellant union is 
not a legal entity and, as such, may not sue or 
be sued in civil proceedings and may not 
prosecute or be prosecuted in criminal pro- 
ceedings. It has long been established that a 
number of unincorporated individuals cannot 
be a party to judicial proceedings in their 
club, union or association name. The appel- 
lants, however, submit that the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act recognizes and gives 
trade unions power and legal status to do 
anything under the Act that may be done by 
an individual. The only provision in that Act 
giving a trade union status in the Courts is 
S. 46, which is in part as follows: 


“46 (1) A prosecution for an offence under 
this Act may be brought against an employers’ 
organization or a trade unjon and in the name 
of the organization or union, and for the 


purpose of such a prosecution a trade union 
or an employers’ organization shall be deemed 
to be a person.” 

This specific provision as to when a trade 
union may be a party in legal proceedings 
negates the submission that the intention of 
the Act was to make trade unions legal entities 
for all purposes within the purview of the Act. 

It seems to me that to hold by implication 
that the Act gives trade unions the legal status 
to carry on prosecutions would be directly 
contrary to the basic purpose of the Act. 
The fact that special consent to prosecute 
under the Act is required indicates that the 
purpose and intention of the Act is not to 
promote litigation but to encourage concilia- 
tion and settlement of labour disputes. Based 
on considerations of public policy, and on the 
purpose of the Act, third parties who have no 
direct interest in the subject-matter of the 
litigation should not be permitted to promote 
litigation. It follows that the consent required 
by Section 47 (1) of the Act should be to the 
aggrieved person and not to some third person. 

I therefore hold that the consent to prose- 
cute which the Board may give under Section 
47 (1) must be a consent to a legal entity, 
that is, an individual or individuals in their 
own names or an incorporated body. The only 
exceptions to that is as provided in Section 
46 (1). 

Mr. Justice Ritchie, agreeing with the 
views expressed by Chief Justice Adamson 
in the Walterson case, was of the opinion 
that the meaning of Section 43 (1) of the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Act was 
plain. From it one can only assume, he 
said, that while the legislature intended to 
render both trade unions and employers’ 
organizations liable to prosecution, it did 
not intend to confer on them a right to 
prosecute for offences under the Act. 

The ruling of the Court was that the 
consent to prosecute granted to the union 
by the Labour Relations Board on August 
30, 1957 should be quashed. Regina v. 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board ex 
parte Steeves Motors Ltd. and A.-G. for 
New Brunswick, CCH Canadian Labour 
Law Reports, Para. 15,201. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Unemployment insurance regulations for fishermen amended. Ontario adopts CSA 
Code for gas-burning appliances and equipment, and lays down safety requirements 
for gas service lines. New Brunswick amends scope of Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the special insurance 
regulations for fishermen simplified the 
procedure for determining and allocating 
the net earnings of self-employed fishermen 
for contribution purposes and set out a 
method of determining which fishermen 
are engaged in a labour dispute. 

Recent regulations of the Ontario Fuel 
Board adopted the CSA installation code 
for gas-burning appliances and equipment, 


and the standards adopted by the Canadian 
Gas Association for gas transmission and 
piping systems, and laid down safety 
requirements for gas service lines. 

In Nova Scotia, plumbing and steam- 
fitting were declared apprenticeable trades 
in Halifax County. 


The scope of the collective liability sec- 
tion of the New Brunswick Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act was amended, with 
extension of coverage in some cases. 


Other regulations deal with overtime 
and vacation credits of federal prevailing 
rate employees and licensing of driver 
training schools in Alberta. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


Amendments to the prevailing rate em- 
ployees general regulations (L.G., Feb. 
1958, p. 187) respecting overtime and 
vacation credits went into force January 1. 

One amendment (T.B. 530302 and T.B. 
539870 gazetted December 10) changed the 
definition of overtime, with the result that 
an employee who has only one day of 
rest in his work week must now be paid 
double time, instead of time and one-half, 
if he works on that day. 

As before, time and one-half is again 
payable for time worked in excess of the 
regular hours and for time worked on a 
first day of rest if the employee is on a 
five-day week. An employee who works on 
a second day of rest is entitled to double 
time as previously. 

A second amendment (T.B. 541265 
gazetted December 24) was designed to 
bring the provisions respecting vacation 
credits into conformity with those of the 
Annual Vacations Act, which provides for 
one week’s vacation after a year’s service 
and two weeks after the second year for 
employees in industries under federal 
labour jurisdiction (L.G., Oct. MS Daete » 3 a 
1i59). 

During the first 12 months of service, 
vacation credits will continue to accrue at 
the same rate as before, one-twelfth the 
number of hours in the standard work week, 
which gives a prevailing rate employee a 
week’s vacation after a year’s continuous 
service. 


The new regulations provide that, after 
the first year, the rate of accrual will be 
one-sixth the number of hours in the 
standard work week until the completion 
of 15 years’ service, provided the employee 
has completed two years of continuous 
employment. This means that an employee 
will be entitled to a two-week vacation 
after two years’ service. However, if an 
employee fails to complete two years’ em- 
ployment, vacation credits will be calculated 
on the basis of one-twelfth the number of 
hours in his regular work week. 

Previously, the rate of accrual was one- 
eighth after the first 12 months and one- 
sixth after the second 12-month period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act 


Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Regulations simplifying the special 
rules for commercial fishermen, effective 
from November 30, were approved by P.C. 
1958-1595 and gazetted on December 10. 


Excluded from the original statute, com- 
mercial fishermen were brought under the 
Act by a 1956 amendment which authorized 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to make regulations setting up a special 
unemployment insurance scheme for fisher- 
men, including sharesmen and the self- 
employed, (L.G., 1956, pp. 1120, 1568). 


The first special regulations for fishermen 
went into force on April 1, 1957, initiating 
a contribution plan under which the buyer 
of the catch, or, if he is too far distant 
or out of the country, the skipper or head 
fisherman, is deemed to be the employer 
in cases where there is no contract of 
service. Specially marked “fishing stamps” 
were provided for, the regulations also 
prescribing the method of determining and 
allocating a fisherman’s net earnings for 
contribution purposes, including a “table 
of divisors” to determine the net earnings 
from deliveries of cured fish in cases where 
time records were not kept. (L.G. 1957, 
p. 608). 


A later amendment, whicn took effect 
December 1, 1957, enabled fishermen to 
qualify for seasonal benefit on the same 
terms as other insured persons (L.G., Feb. 
1958) p. 188): 

As previously indicated, these regulations 
have now been simplified, the main amend- 
ments being (1) a change in the rule for 
determining the net earnings of self- 
employed fishermen; (2) some adjustments 
in the divisors applicable to sales of cured 
fish; (3) a new method of allocating earn- 
ings of a self-employed fisherman while he 
is on claim for benefit; (4) a special rule 
for determining which fishermen are par- 
ticipating in a labour dispute; (5) elimina- 
tion of the special rule regarding the actual 
employer in the Great Lakes area. 


Net Earnings of Self-Employed Fishermen 


Under the new rule for determining the 
net earnings of a self-employed fisherman— 
the basis for setting benefit rates—a declar- 
ation as to expenses and share arrangement 
is no longer required. After making the 
usual allowance for any portion of the 
catch not caught by the crew, the buyer 
will now make a flat deduction of 25 per 
cent for expenses and divide the remainder 
equally among the members of the crew, 
regardless of their share arrangement. 


Previously, the buyer would deduct the 
actual expenses incurred and the share for 
the boat and would then divide the returns 
according to the share arrangement. If 
there was no declaration, a 30-per-cent 
deduction was made in lieu of expenses 
and the returns were divided equally among 
the crew members, except that the skipper 
received two shares. 


Cured Fish 


In the case of cured fish, net earnings 
are determined and allocated among the 
crew in the same manner as proceeds from 
a fresh catch. The method of calculating 
the number of contribution weeks continues 
to be somewhat more complicated, how- 
ever, one further step again being required. 

When determining the number of con- 
tributions to be credited, the catch actually 
caught by the crew is first divided equally 
among the crew members and the quan- 
tity assigned as each fisherman’s share is 
then divided by the appropriate quantity 
divisor shown in the Table of Divisors. 
This table has now been amended, the 
main change being that cod oil and cod 
livers are now subject to divisors in the 
same way as cured fish. 


Allocating Earnings While on Claim 


Where a claimant is self-employed and 
the catch is fresh, his earnings (his share 
of the gross returns of a catch minus 25 
per cent of the gross returns) will now be 
allocated equally to the calendar weeks in 
which he worked to obtain the earnings, 
instead of being limited to the week in 
which the catch was delivered. Earnings 
from a cured catch will continue to be 
allocated to the week in which the catch 
is delivered, however. 


Labour Disputes 


Another amendment has the effect of 
putting fishermen on the same basis as 
other workmen in the event of a labour 
dispute that takes the form of a price 
dispute. 

The new regulations specify that a labour 
dispute includes, in relation to fishermen, 
a price dispute. Under the Act, a claimant 
is not eligible for benefit during a strike 
or lock-out unless he proves that he is not 
participating in, financing, or directly inter- 
ested in the labour dispute. Before the new 
regulations went into force there was no 
specific rule for determining which fisher- 
men were participating in a labour dispute. 
The majority of fishermen are _ self- 
employed, and those who are not, especially 
the West Coast fishermen, are usually hired 
through the union. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that price 


disputes usually occur before the seasons 
open and fishermen are not usually assigned 
in advance, making it impossible to ascer- 
tain which fishermen did not report for 
work. 


Under the new regulations, a fisherman 
will not be eligible for benefit when he 
becomes unemployed through a labour dis- 
pute that takes the form of a price dispute 
if he has a current fishing licence, or 
one for the previous season, for the type 
of fish about which the dispute occurred. 
However, if he proves that he has been 
employed in some other occupation for at 
least six weeks immediately preceding the 
stoppage, he is eligible for the same benefits 
as other insured persons. 


A final amendment removed Great Lakes 
fishing skippers from the designation of 
employer, a position filled elsewhere in 
Canada by the buyer of the catch. This 
means that the skipper of a Great Lakes 
fishing vessel may now be insured himself. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act setting out licens- 
ing requirements for operators of private 
driver-training schools and for driver 
instructors were gazetted on December 15 
as Alta. Reg. 346/58. 


The regulations were issued under 
authority of a 1958 amendment which 
empowers the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Highways, to make regulations 
governing the licensing and operation of 
driver-training schools. 


Any private driver-training school oper- 
ated for compensation, except a school or 
program under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Education or the University 
of Alberta, is subject to the new regula- 
tions, which also cover persons giving 
instruction in driving schools or receiving 
training as driver instructors. 


The regulations prohibit any person from 
operating a driver-training school or acting 
as instructor without a licence from the 
Department of Highways. 


Two types of annual licences are pro- 
vided for, one a licence to operate a 
private driver-training school and the other, 
a licence to act as a driver instructor. The 
Department may also issue a temporary 
licence pending investigation of an appli- 
cant. 

As well as furnishing acceptable refer- 
ences and forwarding the prescribed fee, 
an applicant for a private driver-training 
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school licence must file with the Depart- 
ment: (1) a public liability insurance 
policy meeting the requirements of ‘the 
Alberta Insurance Act; (2) a passenger 
hazard endorsement for carrying student 
drivers or observers approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance; (3) proof that 
protection has been provided under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act, or 
(4) if required, a separate employer’s 
liability policy in the amount prescribed 
by the Department. The regulations further 
provide that each driver-training school 
must file with the Department a $2,500 
bond to guarantee the faithful performance 
of its obligation. 

An applicant for an instructor’s licence 
must be at least 21 years and hold a valid 
Alberta class “A” operator’s licence. He 
is also required to pass an examination set 
by the Motor Vehicle Branch covering 
traffic and financial responsibility laws, safe 
driving practices, operation of motor vehi- 
cles and knowledge of teaching methods, 
techniques and practices. 

The Department may refuse to issue a 
licence or it may suspend, revoke or cancel 
a licence for cause, in which case an 
appeal may be filed with the Driver Review 
Board, which is required to hold an imme- 
diate hearing. 

The regulations also stipulate that every 
school must have approved equipment, use 
only vehicles equipped with adequate dual 
control, and maintain its vehicles in a safe 
mechanical condition. 

Every driver-training school must keep 
such records as may be prescribed, the 
regulations further providing that the 
premises and records are subject to inspec- 
tion by Departmental representatives at 
any time. 

The use of misleading advertising is 
expressly forbidden. 


Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 


The Nova Scotia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, which 
applies only to the trades and in the areas 
designated by the Minister of Labour, was 
declared to apply to the trades of plumber 
and steamfitter in the County of Halifax 
by two orders gazetted on November 26 
and effective January 1. 

As a result, no person under 21 years 
may now be employed in either of these 
trades in Halifax County for longer than 
three months except under a registered 
apprenticeship agreement or except in 
specialized or repetitive work approved by 
the Minister. 
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Earlier orders declared the Act to apply 
to the carpenter trade in the counties of 
Cape Breton, Inverness, Richmond, Vic- 
toria and Halifax and to the motor vehicle 
repair trade in the city of Halifax and 
the town of Dartmouth. Se 


New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulations amending the coverage of 
the collective liability section of the New 
Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and adding pneumonoconiosis to the sched- 
ule of industrial diseases approved by O.C. 
58-526 and O.C. 58-675 were gazetted 
December 17; 


The schedule excluding specific indus- 
tries, occupations and undertakings unless 
a stated number of workmen were usually 
employed has been replaced by a provision 
which states that, with a few exceptions, 
every industry will be excluded from Part 
I of the Act until at least three persons 
are employed. Two other provinces, New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island, also 
exclude industries employing fewer than 
three persons. 


A few industries are excluded unless at 
least ten, 50 or 500 workers are employed. 
The exceptions are mainly in undertakings 
where the sporadic and transient nature of 
the work makes it difficult to keep accurate 
records. One such exception is the fishing 
industry, which, as before, is excluded 
unless at least 50 workmen are employed 
in an undertaking. Another is air trans- 
port, the minimum number of employees 
now required being 10 instead of 200. 
Hand laundries, previously excluded unless 
they employed 25 persons, are now covered 
if they employ 10 or more workmen. 

As before, boats engaged in extra-provin- 
cial transportation, except vessels owned or 
controlled by the federal or provincial 
government, are not within the scope of 
the collective liability system until at least 
500 workmen are employed. 

In a few cases, the minimum number of 
employees required is higher than formerly. 
To be covered, boats engaged in the coastal 
or river trade must now have 10 instead of 
five employees. Some undertakings em- 
ploying only two workmen, such as small 
sawmills, repair shops, bakeries, etc., will 
no longer be covered. 

The new regulations took. effect January 
1, except that employers of any industry 
brought under the Act may apply for cover- 
age from July 1, 1958. 

Another amendment was the deletion of 
the provision excluding members of a 
family under 21 years residing with the 


employer from the definition of workmen. 
A minimum annual assessment of $10 for 
employers was also provided for. 


As previously indicated, pneumonoco- 
niosis was added to the schedule of indus- 
trial diseases, the definition covering all 
related forms of inflammation, irritation or 
infection of the lungs or bronchial tubes, 
including asbestosis, silicosis, berylliosis, 
anthracosis, siderosis, fibrosis, calcicosis 
and baritosis. 


The only form of the disease previously 
compensable in New Brunswick was sili- 
cosis. 


Ontario Fuel Board Act 


The Ontario Fuel Board recently amend- 
ed its general regulations and also issued 
new special rules for gas service lines. The 
new provisions were gazetted on December 
6 (O. Reg: 294/58, O. Reg. 296/58 and 
297/58). 


General Requirements 


The amended general regulations adopt, 
with some changes, Section 1 and 2 of the 
new Canadian Standards Association In- 
stallation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment (CSA-B.149-1958) in place 
of the American Standards Association 
Code (Z. 21.30-1954) adopted last year 
(L.G., Jan. 1958, p. 83). Ontario thus 
becomes the second province to adopt this 
new CSA Code, Alberta having adopted it 
last September (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1411). 


The code of minimum standards for 
pressure piping adopted by the Canadian 
Gas Association, Section 8 of the American 
Standards Association Code for Pressure 


Piping (ASA _ B.31.1.8-1955), was also 
adopted with some modifications. The 
code is set out in a publication of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
entitled Gas Transmission and Distribution 
Piping Systems. 

The Act provides that no gas utility 
shall knowingly supply gas to an appliance 
unless the appliance, piping, fittings and 
vent comply with the regulations. 


Gas Service Lines 


The special rules for gas service lines 
prohibit any person from installing or 
replacing a gas service line unless it is 
equipped with a service shut-off to stop 
the flow of gas. The shut-off must be 
readily accessible and is to be located out- 
side a building. 


The gas utility is now responsible for 
installing a service shut-off on all existing 
gas service lines supplying non-residential 
buildings. Gas service lines supplying resi- 
dential buildings must also be equipped 
with a shut-off if operated at a pressure 
greater than 1 psig or if the pipe is larger 
in diameter than 14 inches IPS. 


When a gas meter is removed, the gas 
utility must close the service shut-off, or, 
if no such device is installed, cut off the 
flow of gas so as to ensure that no gas 
will enter the building. 


Every gas utility is required to conduct 
a survey of the work needed to be done 
to comply with the new regulations, and 
then to submit a report to the Board, 
together with its plan and schedule for 
completing the work. Each month there- 
after it must submit a progress report. 





NLRB Rules Failure to Pay Union Fine Not Cause for Dismissal 


Under a union shop clause an employee 
may not rightly be fired at the union’s 
request for failure to pay fines imposed 
by the union, the United States National 
Labor Relations Board decided recently. 


In the case in question the employee had 
not paid a fine levied on him by his local 
union for failure to attend meetings. As a 
result he was held to be not in good stand- 
ing, and when he was laid off by the 
employer the local refused him the usual 
withdrawal slip which excuses members 
from paying dues while laid off. When he 
returned to work the union gave him the 


alternative of paying dues for the five 
months for which he had been laid off 
or paying a new “initiation” fee. As he 
paid neither, he was dismissed at the union’s 
request. 


The Board held that the discharge was 
the result of the employee’s failure to pay 
his fine. When the obligation to pay arrears 
of dues depends on attendance at union 
meetings the Board decided that such a debt 
did not constitute the “periodic dues... 
uniformly required” stipulated by the Taft- 
Hartley Act as the only charge the non- 
payment of which constitutes ground for 
dismissal under a union shop contract. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in November number 246,568—29 per cent 
higher than October fotal but slightly lower than November 1957. Claimants at 
end of November numbered 30 per cent more than month earlier, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
November was 246,568, which was 29 per 
cent higher than the October total of 191,- 
215 but slightly lower than the 249,108 
claims reported for November 1957. 


Initial claims, constituting two-thirds of 
the November total, increased from 110,725 
to 164,223, or by about 50 per cent, during 
the month; but were only 5 per cent above 
November 1957. Renewal claims, at 82,345 
for November, were virtually unchanged 
from October but represented a decline of 
11 per cent from last year’s total of 92,852. 
The relatively greater month-to-month 
increase in initial claims as against renewals 
is usual for this time of year and is asso- 
ciated with the different purpose served 
by the two types of claim, the initial claim 
being the instrument for establishing the 
benefit period. With the decline in the 
employment level at this season of the 
year, claims increase, and where no benefit 
period has been established, an initial claim 
is, taken: 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit on November 28 numbered 419,233. 
This was about 96,000, or 30 per cent, 
higher than the October 31 total of 323,530. 
On November 29, 1957, claimants num- 
bered 403,273. 

Males comprised nine out of every 10 
additional claimants on November 28, 
totalling 311,575 in comparison with 226,- 
527 on October 31—an increase of 85,000. 
Female claimants increased in number by 
10,600, or 10 per cent, during the same 
period. Year-to-year comparisons show a 
decline of some 2,000 in the number of 
male claimants, whereas female claimants 
this month were up 18,000 over last year. 

The current count of claimants includes 
some 4,500 persons who established the 
right to seasonal benefit, effective in the 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 





week beginning November 30. December 
figures will provide details concerning 
seasonal benefit for the current season. 

Postal claimants comprised 34 per cent 
of the November 28 total, almost unchanged 
from last year but about 4 percentage points 
above October 31, 1958. 

Decisions were recorded on a total of 
202,057 initial and renewal claims during 
November, the proportion entitled to bene- 
fit at 76 per cent being slightly greater 
than for October (74 per cent) but a little 
below last year’s 78 per cent. The qualify- 
ing ratios for initial and renewal claims 
were 64 and 95 per cent, respectively. This 
ratio is invariably higher for renewal than 
for initial claims, since a renewal claim 
is treated as a revival of an existing claim 
and may be approved without reference to 
an insurance officer. Initial claims require 
proof of fulfilment of the minimum contri- 
bution requirements. The failure rate was 
30 per cent for November, 31 per cent in 
October and 27 per cent in November 1957. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was 262,500 for November, 220,700 
for October and 227,400 for November 
[957 

November benefit payments at $21,100,- 
000 were 4 per cent higher than the 
$20,300,000 paid out in October and 11 
per cent higher than the $19,000,000 paid 
out during November 1957. 

The average weekly payment was $21.19 
during November, $20.88 for October and 
$20.92 for November last year. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for October show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,612,353 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At November 30 employers registered 
numbered 312,633, an increase of 1,997 
since October 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During November 1958, investigations 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,767. Of these, 4,113 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 98 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,556 were 


investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 184 cases, 
56 against employers and 128 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,106.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in November totalled 
$19,045,678.09 compared with $20,283,- 
200.09 in October and $21,602,141.47 in 
November 1957. Benefits paid in November 
totalled $21,099,485.80 compared with $20,- 
225,925.74 in October and $18,961,516.48 
in November 1957. The balance in the 
fund on November 30 was $641,880,241.89; 
on October 31 it was $643,934,049.60 and 
on November 30, 1957, $887,441,141.23. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1591, November 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: According 
to the submissions, a collective bargaining 
agreement was entered into between the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Heating Contractors, British Columbia 
Branch (representing about 100 employers), 
and the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada, Local 170, effective from April 1, 
1956 to March 31, 1958, and to continue 
thereafter from year to year unless three 
months notice in writing was given by 
either party prior to the termination of 
the agreement. 

For some time, the union carried on 
negotiations with the employers’ association 
for an increase in the hourly rate of pay 
but as no settlement could be reached, the 
dispute was referred to a provincial con- 
ciliation officer. As this officer’s recom- 
mendation was not acceptable to the union, 
the latter asked for a supervised strike 
vote, which was taken on April 7, 1958 
and resulted in favour of strike action. 
However, strike action was not_ taken, 
although it is reported that the threat 
thereof remained. 

Finally, the employers’ association issued 
an ultimatum to the union that, unless 
it accepted the recommendation of the 
provincial conciliation officer, it would 
apply for authority to institute lockout 
procedure. The employers’ association ob- 
tained such authority and, at 4.30 p.m. on 
April 30, 1958, lockout procedure was put 
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into effect by many members of the em- 
ployers’ association and by other plumbing 
and heating contractors who were not 
members of the association but who had 
an agreement with the union. A complete 
stoppage of all plumbing installation ensued 
at projects where lockout action had been 
taken, thereby affecting the employment of 
about 1,000 workers consisting of plumbers, 
pipefitters, steamfitters, welders, riggers, 
apprentices, helpers, etc. 

The claimant and those interested in 
this appeal, who were employed as appren- 
tices by one or the other of the employers 
who put into effect lockout procedure, lost 
their employment as a result of the afore- 
mentioned stoppage of work. 

The claimants filed applications for 
unemployment insurance benefit but were 
disqualified by the insurance officer for 
the duration of the stoppage of work (sec- 
tion 63 of the Act). He based his decision 
on CUB-622. 

The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Van- 
couver on June 19, 1958. Those who 
attended the hearing were some of the 
claimants, the Assistant Business Manager 
of Local 170 of the interested union, a 
representative of one of the employers, 
the Regional Claims Officer and the insur- 
ance officer. 

In his testimony before the board, the 
Assistant Business Manager stated that his 
union had no control over the employment 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 
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or non-employment of apprentices; that 
even if the union were on strike the em- 
ployer of an apprentice would have the 
right to continue his employment and that 
the union would offer no objection. The 
board commented that it would, therefore, 
appear from the union’s representative’s 
contention that the only reason the claim- 
ants concerned lost their employment was 
that there was no work to be offered to 


them. 
The board, after considering all the 
evidence, both written and oral, unant- 


mously held that the claimants had lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work due to a labour dispute and were 
subject to disqualification from receipt of 
benefit under section 63 of the Act, inas- 
much as they belonged to a grade or class 
of workers who were directly interested in 
the dispute since their pay was “tied” to 
that of the journeymen and would, there- 
fore, be affected by the outcome of the 
dispute. 

On August 11, 1958, the union appealed 
to the Umpire, mainly on the grounds that 
the apprentices were available for employ- 
ment and prepared to remain in their jobs 
during the period of the lockout; that the 
union had no objection to their doing so 
and would not have prevented them from 
working; that in previous strikes and lock- 
outs apprentices had in fact remained at 
work and the only difference in the present 
case was that no work was available for 
them; that under the union’s constitution 
“apprentices were barred from either voice 
or vote in union meetings”; that not all 
of the apprentices affected by the board 
of referees’ decision are members of the 
union; that the union has no jurisdiction 
over the wages of the apprentices, such 
being governed by the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act and, in the collective agreement 
between the union and the employers, the 
parties merely agree to be bound by the 
provisions of that Act; that it must be 
admitted the wages of the apprentices 
would increase or decrease in accordance 
with the terms of the settlement of the 
lockout but this, however, was a matter 
over which the union had no control and 
which could have no bearing on the out- 
come of the lockout and that, as to the 
question of the apprentices belonging to 
a grade or class of workers “participating 
in the lockout,” it was considered that no 
distinction could be drawn between the 
apprentices concerned in this appeal and 
any other apprentices. 

According to the documents received 
from the Chief, Claims Division, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, on Octo- 
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ber 1, 1958, a resumption of work took 
place at 8.00 a.m., on September 9, 1958, 
and a new agreement was entered into 
between the said employers’ association and 
the union effective April 1, 1958. Among 
the provisions therein is the following: 
“One cent (lc.) per hour for each hour 
worked by employees covered by this 
agreement must be paid into the Piping 
Industry Apprenticeship Fund as directed 
by the Piping Industry Apprenticeship 
Board.” 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
labour dispute in decision CUB-622, to 
which the board of referees was referred 
by the insurance officer, was concerned 
with six different questions, viz., increase in 
the hourly rate of pay, vacations with pay, 
supplying of tools, starting and quitting 
time, compulsory check-off of union dues 
and double time on Saturdays. The claim- 
ant in that case also had lost his employ- 
ment because of a strike and was found 
to have participated in the dispute as he 
was present at the meeting of his union 
local when the strike vote was taken and 
did not report for work on the morning 
of the commencement of the strike. 

The present case is different. According 
to the submissions, the claimant lost his 
employment by reason of a lockout and 
there is no evidence of participation either 
by refusing to cross a picket line or by 
any other similar act of participation. 
Moreover, the labour dispute was concerned 
with one question only, namely that of an 
increase in the hourly rate of pay. 

According to the submissions also, the 
wages of the apprentices, which are 
governed by the British Columbia Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, 
could not be and in fact were not a matter 
for direct or immediate negotiation between 
the union and the employers’ association 
during the labour dispute as neither party 
had any jurisdiction over such wages. 

It is, therefore, obvious to me that none 
of the apprentices can be said to be 
directly interested in the labour dispute, 
notwithstanding that they may in fact have 
benefited by its outcome in some respect. 
Nor can the apprentices, particularly in 
the absence of any evidence of participation 
or financing by anyone of them, be said 
to belong to the same grade or to the same 
class as the workers who were directly 
interested in the dispute. According to the 
principle established in decision CUB-761, 
“the basis upon which the extension of 
the terms ‘grade’ or ‘class’ must be fixed 
relates not only to the nature of the 
occupation but also to the nature of the 
issue in dispute”. Now, in the present case, 
the nature of the apprentices’ occupation is 


different from that of the journeymen’s and 
the issue, viz., increase in the hourly rate 
of pay, could not, because of lack of 
jurisdiction, be an issue in dispute between 
the union and the employers’ association 
with respect to the apprentices. 

For all the above reasons, the appeal 
of the Association is allowed. 


Decision CUB-1593, November 21, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant worked as a labourer for Dominion 
Iron and Steel Limited, Sydney, N.S., from 
1942 to February 1, 1958, when he was 
placed on short time because of a shortage 
of work. On February 4, 1958, he filed 
an initial application for benefit and the 
claim was allowed. 

It appears that the greater part of his 
employment with the same employer during 
the period May 1, 1958 to July 2, 1958, 
was on a full-time basis following which 
he was again placed on short time. 

On July 7, 1958, he filed a renewal 
claim for benefit and on the same date 
applied to have it antedated to cover the 
peniod June 29, 1958, -to July 5, 1958, 
inclusive, a_ total of five working days, 
on the ground that he did not file his claim 
earlier because he expected to be called 
for shift work which, as it turned out, did 
not materialize. 

The insurance officer allowed the claim 
effective July 6, 1958, but did not approve 
the antedate to June 29 1958, because in 
his opinion, the claimant had not shown 
good cause for delay in making his claim 
(sections 46 (3) of the Act and 150 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Regulations). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that he had been working 
short time until some time in May, follow- 
ing which he became employed fulltime 
for two weeks; that during that time he 
enquired from an employee of the local 
office of the Commission whether it was 
necessary for him to report to that office 
every week; that the employee replied in 
the negative and added that, when he 
became unemployed, he should go to the 
said office and renew his claim; that the 
employee did not advise him that, if he 
did not report during the first week he 
was unemployed, he would lose his benefit 
for that week; and that he was not aware 
that a pamphlet was issued to unemployed 
persons outlining their obligations under 
the Act with respect to claiming benefit. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in Sydney on 
August 19, 1958. The board, by a unani- 
mous decision, disallowed the appeal and in 
so doing noted that the claimant left Syd- 
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ney on Thursday evening (July 3, 1958) 
to visit his uncle at Soldier’s Cove, a dis- 
tance of 46 miles, and did not return until 
Monday (July 7, 1958), when he filed his 
claim. 

On September 12, 1958, Local 1064, 
United Steelworkers of America, of which 
the claimant is a member, appealed to the 
Umpire on the grounds that the claimant 
had worked short time during the period 
June” 29: to, July 25) vlOS8s5thatehe had 
reported to the local office at 5.00 p.m. on 
Thursday July 3, 1958, and the office was 
closed; that an employee of that office, 
who was outside the building, had told 
him to come back the following day 
(Friday); that the employee did not inform 
him that if he failed to report by Friday, 
he would lose his benefit for the week in 
question and that, as Thursday had been 
his reporting day when he was on benefit 
previously, he naturally thought that his 
reporting day would be the same as before. 
The official of the Union stated in the 
appeal that the claimant contended also 
that he could not have made a complete 
and actual report of his unemployed days 
in the week ending July 5 until after that 
date, because of the four eight-hour shifts 
which are worked: between 5.00 p.m. on 
Friday and 8.00 a.m. on Sunday (the end 
of the working week at the plant for 
payroll purposes). 

Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the established principles of juris- 
prudence, a claimant, in order to show that 
he had “good cause” for delay in applying 
for unemployment insurance benefit, must 
prove that he was prevented from attend- 
ing at the local office to file his claim by 
circumstances over which he had no control 
(CUBs 116 and 395), or that under the 
circumstances existing at the time it was 
reasonable that he should not so attend 
(CUB-1454). 

In the present case, the grounds put 
forward by the claimant or by the Union 
on his behalf as justification for the delay 
in filing his claim for benefit on a date 
earlier than July 7, 1958, do not show 
that, on July 3 or 4, 1958, there was at 
least one circumstance of a compelling 
nature which might reasonably be accepted 
as a valid reason, and not solely as an 
excuse, for not attending at the local office 
during the usual working hours of the 
said office. 

I, therefore, agree with the unanimous 
decision of the board of referees that the 
claimant has failed to show that he had 
good cause for delay in applying for 
benefit and I must consequently dismiss the 
union’s appeal. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during December 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During December the Department of Labour prepared 261 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 233 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown jn the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Munister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in December for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
were as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 7 $1,376,261.00 
Defence. Production witee cae Ae ee 84 127,919.00 
Bost: Otices 4208 axnddtehogie ee. denen ee tees 10 110,319.94 
ReGil. Pag ni th hae RGA hah eee, cee i 5,040.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


es 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein an dis of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 


Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manuf ies < i 
ee ie thee acture of supplies and equip- 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; ( 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hour 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during December 


During December the sum of $7,039.08 was collected from 14 contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 174 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during December 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


The Pas Man: J S Quinn Construction Co Ltd, construction of pumping plant, South 
Saskatchewan River Reclamation project; Leslie Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
main ditches in Pasquila area, Saskatchewan River Reclamation project. near Dunblane 
Sask: McNamara Ltd, processing of concrete aggregate for South Saskatchewan River 
project. near Outlook Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, grading, construction 
of street, sewer & water supply & related work, Headquarters Bldgs, South Saskatchewan 
River Dam project. Rosthern Sask: Prefontaine Construction, construction of earthfill 
dam, etc. near Val Marie Sask: Jas Tomchuk Construction Ltd, construction of concrete 
spillway & appurtenant works for West Val Marie dam. near Fort Macleod Alta: 
Steffler Construction Ltd, construction of canal relocation, United Irrigation District. 
near Spring Coulee Alta: G F Tollestrup & Co, construction of reinforced concrete 
highway bridge over main canal, St Mary project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Calgary Alta: Keith Construction (Calgary) Ltd, construction of housing units & 
services. Edmonton Alta: Young Electric Ltd, installation of electrical distribution 


system. 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Kingsclear Indian Agency N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of 
water supply system, Kingsclear Indian Reserve; Clumac Construction Ltd, construction 
of sewage disposal system, Woodstock Reserve. Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: Macaw 
& MacDonald Ltd, installation of water supply system, Fort Alexander IRS. Meadow 
Lake Indian Agency Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of Indian day school & 
residence, Canoe Lake Reserve. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: T F Fordon, con- 
struction of residence, Gordon’s IRS; Matheson Bros Ltd, construction of water supply 
system & pumping equipment installation, Muscowequan IRS. Kwawkewlth Indian Agency 
B C: McGinnis Bros, renewal of Assembly Hall floor & associated work, Alert Bay IRS. 
Lytton Indian Agency B C: Broadway Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of walk-in cooler & deep freeze unit, St. George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Moncton N B: Weiss Electrical Contracting Co, revisions to existing lighting in 
3 bldgs, RCAF Station. Scoudouc N B: Cossor (Canada) Ltd, installation of transmitting 
facilities for RCN Radio Station, HMCS “Coverdale”, DOT Transmitter Station. Camp 
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Borden Ont: Rulifé Grass Construction Co Ltd, erection & finishing prefabricated steel 
garage & outside services; L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, additions & alterations 
to heating system, Lecture Training bldg (T-119). Meaford Ont: B & H Metal Industries 
Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for tank hangar bldg. Petawawa Ont: A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of QM & Technical Stores bldg & outside services; Louis Markus 
& Son Ltd, construction of tank hangar & outside services; B & H Metal Industries Co 
Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for tank hangar bldg. Shirley Bay Ont: M & M 
Line Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of high voltage feeder & distribution 
equipmnt. Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering services. Rivers Man: 
J Beer Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 4 barrack blocks, CJATC. Cold Lake 
Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to fire hall & standard auxiliary 
power unit bldg, RCAF Station; McNamara Ltd, construction of various bldgs & services 
& POL installation for Air Force refuelling base. Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs & services & POL installation for Air Force 
refuelling base. Chilliwack B C: Klassen Construction Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club, RCEME. near Fort St John B C: The J H McRae Co Ltd, signal installation at 
PGE railway Peace River Crossing, Peace River Bridge. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Arthur & Conn Ltd, rewiring & relighting bldg No. 1. Centralia Ont: 
F W Hill & Co, interior painting of 91 PMQ’s. Kingston Ont: McCauley Bros, interior 
painting of Armoury. Picton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of extension to 
officers’ mess. Camp Shilo Man: Bluebird Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting 
of 110 PMQ’s. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, interior painting of barrack 
blocks. Edmonton Alta: Forsyth Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting, 224 Base Workshop. 
Wainwright Alta: Bluebird Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 15 bldgs; 
Forsyth Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 20 bldgs. Chilliwack B C: Blanchot Bros, 
interior painting of 96 PMQ’s & 5 bldgs. Vancouver B C: Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, 
interior repainting of bldgs 45 & 46 & top floor of bldg 104. Victoria B C: Parfitt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, rehabilitation of swimming pool, Bay St Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 


Dartmouth N S: Frank & Edward Horne, renewal of exterior wall finish, Administra- 
tion Bldg, RCN Armament Depot. Halifax N S: W A Chaddock & Co Ltd, “installation 
of steam lines, heating system, CVD Jetty; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *hard 
surfacing of DND area, HMC Dockyard. Sydney N S: Highland Paving & Construction 
Ltd, surfacing of road, RCAF Station. Brandon Man: G T Smith & Sons Ltd, rewiring 
& relighting north wing of Armoury. Maple Creek Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, 
interior redecoration of Armoury. Sea Island B C: Quadra Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of concrete slab base & erection of Armco steel bldg, RCAF Station. Vernon 
B C: Parker Construction Ltd, installation of storm & water drainage system, Military 
Camp. 

National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, consolidation of crib foundation by 
grouting, Pier A-1, Berth 34. Montreal Que: Chas Duranceau Ltd, construction of shed, 
Sections 62-65; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, electrical installation for Toll Plaza, Jacques 


Cartier Bridge. Prescott Ont: Foresteel Products Ltd, installation of partial dust control 
system, elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: T H Joyce, *laying concrete blocks, generator 
bldg & workshop bldg. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones 
Ltd, *drilling two 8” wells on Robinson’s Island. Fundy National Park N B: Rodney 
Contractors Ltd, construction of pumphouse & valvehouse for water distribution system. 
Fort Lennox National Historic Park Que: Paul Boucher Ltee, construction of timber pile 
trestle bridge. Quebec Que: Emile Frenette Ltee, construction of board walk at Citadel. 
Point Pelee National Park Ont: S Ward & Son, *supply & installation of heating system, 
Warden’s residence. Banff National Park Alta: Timber Preservers Ltd, construction of 
Judges’ stand, Mount Norquay Ski Jump. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *electrical 
installations in Officers’ Mess bldg. 
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Department of Public Works 


Ay John's Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Bridgewater 
ta ANE Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, construction of moorings. Caledonia N S: Raymond 
Downie, construction of post office. Canning N S: Avon Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Grand Etang N S: R A Douglas Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. 
Harrigan (MacDonald’s Cove) N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, breakwater construction. 
Newellton N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf improvements. North Sydney N S: 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, harbour improvements. Pondville N S: H E MacDonald 
& Simon Poirier, breakwater repairs. River John N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Shelburne N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Wallace 
N S: K J Cochrane, wharf improvements. Boiestown N B: Coronet Paving Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Campbellton N B to Cross Point Que: Belle Construction Ltee, 
construction of substructure for Interprovincial Bridge. East Florenceville N B: Clumac 
Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Atlas 
Construction Co Ltd, paving, drainage & ditching, Science Service Laboratory, UNB 
Campus. Leonardville N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of break- 
water. Moncton N B: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. 
Ste Croix N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, paving & drainage, Customs & Immigration bldg. 
Stuarttown N B:; Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of breakwater. Union Mills N B: 
R E MacCready, timber cribwork, etc, Customs & Immigration bldg. Bagotville Que: 
Alphonse Montminy & Fils Inc, construction of protection wall. Baie Comeau Que: 
Julien & Jacob Inc, repairs to shed on Spur Wharf. Bromptonville Que: Dorilas Grenier 
Ltd, construction of post office. Cap Aux Meules Que: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, 
wharf repairs. Clarenceville Que: Gerard Picard & Douglas Vosburgh, construction of 
wharf. Dunham Que: Marcel Lachapelle, construction of post office. Gaspe Que: Les 
Entreprises BCD Ltee, repairs to Davis Wharf. Grand Anse Que: Ferdinand Germain, 
construction of two wharves. Grenville Que: Major Construction, construction of post 
office. La Malbaie Que: Fortunat Bernard, breakwater extension. Montebello Que: 
Eugene Dufort & Lucien Lavoie, construction of post office. Point au Pic Que: L’Atelier 
Mecanique de la Malbaie Enrg, wharf repairs. Rougemont Que: Lemieux Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. St Barthlemy Que: Emilien Lafortune, construction of 
post office. Ste Felicite Que: Edmond & Pierre Paul Leclerc, construction of protection 
wall. St Gabriel de Brandon Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of wharf. 
St Hubert Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Ste Marguerite 
Station Que: Gerald Major, construction of post office. Sherbrooke Que: Albert Morin, 
enlargement of trucking yard, federal bldg. Ville St Georges Que: J O Lambert Inc, 
construction of federal bldg. Alfred Ont: Sinclair Supply Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Cache Bay Ont: Chisnell-Ganton Ltd, construction of wharf. Callander Ont: 
Farquhar Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Chalk River Ont: R G Reinke 
Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Fort Erie Ont: Guy Violino Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of animal inspection & quarantine bldg for Dept of Agriculture. Goderich Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of catwalk extensions. Macdiarmid Ont: 
Alex Zoldy, wharf construction. Markham Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Marmora Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, construction of post 
office. Mattawa Ont: Chisnell-Ganton Ltd, construction of wharf. Morinus Ont: Arthur 
Woods, wharf repairs. Nipigon Ont: Croydon Construction Ltd, construction of rubble 
mound training wall. Oshawa Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, repairs to east 
breakwater. Ottawa Ont: A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, construction of Government 
vehicle garage, Tunney’s Pasture. Parry Sound Ont: Macklaim Construction Co Ltd, 
repairs to approach, Smelter wharf. Penetanguishene Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, 
repairs to wharf & floats. Petawawa Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, construction of staff 
apartment bldg, Forest Experimental Station. Port Rowan Ont: W A Haggerty Construc- 
tion Ltd, breakwater extension. Southampton Ont: Deroit River Construction Ltd, break- 
water demolition, Chantry Island. Spanish Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of 
post office. Toronto Ont: Circle Refrigeration Ltd, installation of cold rooms & related 
equipment, 86 Collier St, for Dept of Agriculture; Tracy Construction Inc, construction 
of runway extension, Toronto Island Airport. Wellesley Ont: L Riehl & Son, construction 
of post office. Windsor Ont: Eastern Construction Co Ltd, alterations & addition to 
federal bldg; W S Fullerton Construction Co Ltd, construction of boat landing, dredging 
& repairs to RCMP bldg; McMillan’s Marine Services, installation of pile clusters & repairs 
to warehouse. Belmont Man: Harold S Box, construction of post office. Boissevain Man: 
Gustaf Verbeke, construction of Quarantine Station. Brandon Man: R E Turner, construc- 
tion of research piggery, Experimental Farm. Miniota Man: F A France Construction 
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Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Minitonas Man: Freiheit Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of post office. Ninette Man: Tompkins & Green, construction of post office. 
Uiterburne Man: Armand Poirier, construction of post office. Portage la Prairie Man: 
Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Ste Rose du Lac Man: 
Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Selkirk Man: North American 
Bldgs Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Transcona Man: Wyatt Con- 
struction Co Ltd, alterations & additions to post office. Elrose Sask: Rittinger Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Spiritwood Sask: Clifton Construction Co, construction 
of post office. Strasbourg Sask: Holterman Construction, construction of post office. Acme 
Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of post office. Airdrie Alta: New West 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Blackie Alta: New West Construction 
Ltd, construction of post office. Bow Island Alta: Johnson Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of post office. Calgary Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of freight elevator 
& shaft, Customs Bldg. Cardston Alta: Oland Construction Ltd, construction of St 
Mary’s IRS, Blood Indian Agency; Gunnar Holte & Hans Nordlund, construction of 
addition to federal bldg. Clyde Alta: Art Erickson, Thomas Koziak & Lionel Mageau, 
construction of post office. Cochrane Alta: Borger Bros Ltd, construction of post office. 
Crossfield Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Evansburg Alta: Waterloo Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Gleichen Alta: Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Grande Prairie Alita: Quam Construction Co, construction of addition to federal 
bldg. Morrin Alta: Greene Construction Co, construction of post office. Peace River Alta: 
Lahey Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP married quarters. Pincher Creek Alta: 
Southern Alberta Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Provost 
Alta: C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Smoky 
Lake Alta: A V Carlson Ltd, construction of post office. Spirit River Alta: Vanvlier 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Stavely Alta: Borger 
Bros Ltd, construction of post office. Wainwright Alta: Quam Construction Co, con- 
struction of addition to federal bldg. Wood Buffalo National Park Alta: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, clearing & grubbing, Peace Point to 5th Meridian. Alert Bay B C: 
Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, breakwater improvements. Castlegar B C: Columbia 
Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fort Langley B C: Greenall 
Bros Ltd, construction of post office. Gabriola Centre B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Glacier National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Ilecillewaet River bridge No 3, mile 18.73 & Canadian Pacific Railway 
overpass, mile 18.54, Trans-Canada Highway. Kitimat B C: Dewey DeVries, construction 
of garages for Dept of Public Works houses. Kitimat Mission B C: Skeena River Pile 
Driving Co, construction of catwalk & dolphin. Nanaimo B C: A & B Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations at Pacific Biological Station; Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf recon- 
struction & float renewal, Farmer’s Landing. Okanagan Landing B C: Holmes Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Pitt Meadows B C: D C Festing, construction of post 
office. Prince George B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP quarters. 
Prince Rupert B C: Pacific Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal, Fairview Bay. Queen 
Charlotte City B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs & float renewal. Retreat 
Cove B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Sidney B C: Pacific 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of ferry terminal. Sooke B C: Pacific Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Yellowknife to Fort Rae NWT: Western Construction & 
Lumber Co Ltd, crushed rock surfacing, Mile 0 to Mile 20. Dawson-Mayo Highway Y T: 
John A MaclIsaac, erection of Bailey bridges, Klondike River & Yukon Consolidated 
Gold Co ditch. 


Contract Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Corner Brook Nfld: Locke’s Electrical, installation of fluorescent fixtures, federal 
bldg. Charlottetown P E I: Charlottetown Marine Industries Ltd, repairs to Dredge 
Pownal No 2. St Jerome Que: Ernest Goyer, interior painting, federal bldg. Victoriaville 
Que: F R Bourgeois Ltd, interior alterations, federal bldg. Englehart Ont: E R Deline, 
interior painting, federal bldg. Kingston Ont: Frost Moving Co, moving equipment to 
new federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Rene Cleroux, repairs to tunnels, Tunney’s Park; 
A Lanctot Construction Co, plumbing repairs, 40 Lydia St; James Paterson & Son, interior 
alterations, Justice bldg; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, interior repairs, No 6 Temporary 
bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, construction of new smoke stack, Mines Bldg, 
Booth St; Edge Ltd, installation of new heating coils, Central Heating Plant; Maurice 
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Jolicoeur, alterations & painting, “C” Bidg; Ottawa Bldg Maintenance Co Regd, redecorat- 
ing, Parliament Bldgs; F J Shouldice Construction Co, installation of new copper flashings, 
Veterans Memorial Bldgs; Von Utilities Co, installation of conveyor equipment, Veterans 
Memorial Bldgs; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to bronze handrails, Parliament Bldgs; 
Presley Painting & Decoration, redecoration at Kent-Albert Bldg; Duford Ltd, redecoration 
at Mines Bldg, Booth St. Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, repairs to elevator, 
old federal bldg. South Porcupine Ont: A L Barrette, interior painting, federal bldg. 
Toronto Ont: Peter J Leon, interior painting, Postal Station “A”; Dundas Plumbing & 
Heating, repairs to ceiling, Lipton bldg; Steam Service Co, cleaning of air ducts, City 
Delivery bldg. Winnipeg Man: Kummen-Shipman Electrical Ltd, electrical repairs, UIC 
bldg. Squamish B C: Tide Bay Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: Allan & 
Viner Construction, cafeteria repairs, federal bldg. 


Depariment of Transport 


St John’s Nfid: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development, Torbay (St 
John’s Airport). Port Hastings N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction of 
foundations & bldgs for wire rope fenders, Canso Canal. Bagotville Que: J R Theberge 
Ltee, relocation of Saguenay air terminal bldg. Mont Joli Que: Morissette & Fils Enr & La 
Compagnie d’equipement et de Construction de Rimouski Ltee, additional development 
at airport. near Dainville, Thorold & Welland Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replace- 
ment of steel counterweight ropes on bridges Nos 10, 13, 16 & 17, Welland Ship Canal. 
Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of automobile & 
passenger ferry vessel. Homer, Port Colborne & Thorold Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 

Co Ltd, *replacement of wire ropes on 6 fenders & land rope on 1 fender, Welland Ship 
Canal. Kenora Ont: J H Edwards & P A Chop, construction of water & sewer mains, 
airport. London Ont: Wilson & Somerville, installation of approach lighting facilities. 
Smith Falls Ont: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, construction of swing bridge over Rideau 
Canal. Winnipeg Man: Maple Leaf Distributors Ltd, construction of steel bldg to house 
emergency power plant, airport. Lethbridge Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction 
of ILS localizer bldg, glide path bldg, etc, & installation of power & control lines & 
related work, airport. Ashcroft B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, construction of power 
house & transmitter bldg. Crescent Valley B C: L D Maglio, construction of power house 
& transmitter bldg. Kimberley B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of power house 
& transmitter bldg. Quesnel B C: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, installation of medium 
intensity lighting, airport. 





Conciliation Proceedings 


(Continued from page 166) 


5. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees and Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1286). 


6. Pacific Tanker Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Aug. 1958, 
p. 882). 

7. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Cana- 
dian Air Line Despatchers’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see 
above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 


67097-6—6 


Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., July 
1958. DA7TI5)% 

2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


3. Can-Met Explorations Limited, 
Spragge, and Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office 
Workers’ Union, Local 1575, Canadian 


Labour Congress (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


Settlement Reached before Board Constituted 


Canadian National Railways (MV Blue- 
nose Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service) 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers 


(uiG., Jam, p. 54). 
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CONDITIONS 





Wage Rates and Selected Working 
Conditions in 8 Construction Trades 


Survey of collective agreements covering construction trades in 45 cities of 
Canada finds all trades have gained substantial wage increases since survey 
four years ago; five-day, 40-hour week now standard throughout most provinces 


Examination of 360 collective agreements 
in force at the beginning of this year in 
eight construction trades in 45 cities across 
Canada has found that: 

1. All trades have gained substantial 
wage increases since the last survey at the 
end of 1954. 

2. The five-day, 40-hour week is standard 
throughout Canada for all eight trades, 
except in Newfoundland and Quebec. 

3. Dual rates of pay for overtime work 
are now widespread in the construction 
industry. 

4. In the last four years, the 4-per-cent 
vacation allowance—equivalent to an annual 
vacation of two weeks—has become prac- 
tically universal in Ontario and the West. 


The survey was made by the Depart- 
ment’s Economics and Research Branch, 
which had made similar surveys in Decem- 
ber 1953 and December 1954 (see box). 

Employment in the construction industry 
made up 7.5 per cent of the total working 
force in Canada. In the past five years, 
average employment in the industry changed 
from approximately 340,000 in 1954 to 
432,000 in 1958. In the same period, 
1954-58, the percentage of construction 
workers in unions rose some 5 per cent 
and now stands at 153,000 union members, 
or 35 per cent of total employment in this 
industry. The survey examines as wide 
as possible a cross-section of these or- 
ganized workers and sets down, principally 
in tabular form, the basic wages and work- 
ing conditions obtained through collective 
bargaining in this industry over the past 
year. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the accompanying tables will be in effect 
until March, April or May of this year. 
Although there are specific termination 
dates for decrees in Quebec, the data set 
down in this study are the latest available 
on wages and working conditions in that 
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This article is an analysis by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, Department 
of Labour, of wages and working conditions 
in eight construction trades based on provi- 
sions of collective agreements in force on 
January 1, 1959 in 45 cities across Canada. 
For cities in Quebec, the working condi- 
tions are those given juridical extension 
under the Collective Agreement Act. (Sur- 
veys of a similar nature were carried out 
by the Branch at December 31, 1954 and 
ate December ™1,01953 JCL.Gi 195 separ, 
PGE oss prat34). 

The present study is based on an exam- 
ination of 360 agreements. The 45 cities 
included in the survey were selected to give 
Canada-wide coverage. Taking as a base 
the 65 largest cities in Canada, final selec- 


tion was determined by two factors: the 
extent to which collective agreements for 
the eight trades existed in that city and 
the need to obtain wide geographical cover- 
| age. In some instances, certain cities were 
eliminated from the survey because of their 
proximity to another centre even though 


they contained agreements for all the | 
trades under study. 

For the most part, provisions shown in 
the accompanying tables will be in effect 
until March, April or May of this year. 
The tables are incomplete in certain 
respects. In some cities, no agreement 
exists for particular trades. In _ other 
instances, the current agreements were not 
available to the Department. Therefore, no 
entries appear in the tables for certain 
trades opposite some of the cities listed. 





province. In some_ instances, recently 
signed long-term contracts gave information 
into 1960 and 1961. 

A blank space in the tables may mean 
that no agreement exists for particular 
trades, that a current agreement was not 
available to the Department, or that the 
agreement supplied no information on the 
matter in question. A blank under statu- 
tory holidays, for instance, indicates only 
that holidays are not listed in the agree- 
ment, not necessarily that no holidays are 
recognized. Where no entry appears under 
“overtime rate after specified period,” the 


standard overtime rate applies to all over- 


time. 


The agreements studied are those signed 
by members of local builders’ exchanges 


or, less frequently, standard union agree- 
ments signed individually by a number of 


contractors. 


collective agreements are: 


The unions party to these 


TABLE 1.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
























































CARPENTERS 
Wage Rate Be See Overtime Rate for ae 
, per Hour eCard (Multiple of Regular] Saturday Sey 
ore ee Wage Rate) at Wade Geet Seat ory 
nation |———- - --- TUG CTO | eee | psy begs 
Locality Date of ; Overtime| Regular | Weeks |Holiday . 
Agree- ; Standard Rate Wage Rate) jor Per- Nee © 
ment Jan. ’59| Jan. 60 | Days} Hours Ee ee : After —— centage Jays) 
ate Specifiec 5 of 
Period A.M. | P.M. Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Site dlovonnaek glade ane July 759 PAG Siow lee veo 5 45 13 2 2 PE (hia eee 9 
Corner Brook...... ar. 759 tots || aa ee 5d 44 14 2 1 LEP Ais ieee 6 
Nova Scotia 
SYVGneyeee ncaa lays 59 ROOK | Sy ee 5 40 13 2 HY %y (1 wk) 8 
elaliiaie sae pire .0i 1.903 1.95@)) 5 | 40 13 yp 13 2 2% 10 
| 
New Brunswick 
sents doletsy osec ga en || eeuoley ait!) ibe SN mt Spee een 5 40 12 2 13 2 2% 8 
Moncton eran ae Apre 09 PR LOMma, ea tesvens 5 40 sg ot MRR Eyer 13 13 2% 8 
uebec 
de ietaeac a S550 66 Beso eee 1 A7hoi Aull eee 6 48 ie ee, a ee 1 13 2% 9 
Drummond villes.. e454 «ao 1.65 5 48 1. ts 8s cate 12 13 2% 10 
(Gigilohisasoae awn OSes Seo IS) Dh ne, ies tee 54 44 1s Wien. ae 1 14 2% 9 
18 Gyn es Se See Pe | See ee PAS Ts Sr 54 44 13 2 1 14 2% 5 
JOU CUETO asks yt5 oer aie. RATS Mas ae 6 48 ee) ie ee ae 1 14 2% 9 
Montreal ter asclceenc da. 7) SU ee See 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 7 
@Oucbecw erie n4 vilbem es race LPS NEMS tks. 5 44 14 2 1 13 29, 9 
St elCane mets Alehoecniie.: I SZAU OMe eee 54 44 ee eer oe 1 14 ah 7 
Shawinigan selec - SO Whegbe cod ates 6 48 1 ea heme oka, 1 1 27, 10 
Sherbrookesye crite eas. a, See 5k 44 1 ae fe ee eo 1 14 2% 9 
AD ongereyd Sones oes no igo on oee oe Ee AON Wilner: sa 6 48 Tay Na eae 1 I 2% 10 
Weatlilematiiel 2 sa sallosan one eee NO P| a ee 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% 7 
Ontario 
Belleville..........| Mar. ’60 ANS, 2.25 5 40 13 Zz 2 2 a7 8 
iBrantiordsjea..ene Apr. 759 DEO OM electra: 5 40 ZO eae nape. 4 2 2 47% 8 
Cuelpld, once. -. Ape. 50) 2.15 |. .....-. 5 40 (SS ee aS es 4%, 8 
arn ltome say ee Apr. 759 AAD No Ae eel 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
iKmnestonaeeeeeeeee Apr. 759 De OOP abe eiaeort che 5 40 14 2 2 4% 6 
apehener een aa. Apr. 759 DROW uilleapre cls 5 40 12 2 12 14 47% 7 
Lakehead......... Mar. 500) 2:50° Moo... 5 40 i 2 te ee 4% 
LOUCON eee ea EeADGO0 NN 2160(2)))) 2e70 5 40 has di cate ee 2 ») 4% 8 
Niagara Falls. ....| Apr. ’60 | 2.42(3)| 2.47 D 40 13 2 14 y} 47% 9 
Oshawa aceemrncs. Apr. 760 2.45 DO 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Or awaerer eerie DS DRO e Me mec ge eae, iD 40 Lor. Mee eee es ly 2 4% ] 
Peterborough.; | Jan. 59) 2.00 |........ 5 40 i 2 14 1} 47% 8 
SAMI ee oe aA pra. 100 2.70 Dee) 5 AQ ED ete Aare 2 2 4% 8 
St. Catharines.....| Apr. ’60 Dead 2.47 5) 40 14 2 2 2 a 9 
stitches... cuoae oe Jan. ’66 | 2.40 2.45 5 40 LAD letaceale eres: 12 13 47% , 
HUOTORLOM eae ee Apr. ’61 2.65 2.80(4)| 5 40 14 2 2 my a f 
Wine loves sos 6 aa sane Mar. ’59 ROOM retcycthes ot 5 40 ge) Nie Varney 2 m4 4% 8 
Manitoba 2 
Wimipee) 2.5...) Apres 59") 2.30 |.6...%%. 5 40 1} 2 2 4% 9 
TENNISON. 5o.000cal Cals LO) || PEON Was aeae ae 5 48 Neen oe etiedes eects) cet aed eerste {Bible Mon cee wc 
Saskatchewan } awe 
IRON, cogs oa ak Wise, 44) 9) oils Wh, asa eae 5 40 13 2 2 - Cees 8 
Saskatoon......... Wilewe, Aa) |) ee anna s 5 40 13 a 13 é ae arPgeee 
Moose Jaw......... ee | aoe ae 5 40 14 2 2 2 |@-3wks) 
Alberta ; " ; au 
Edmonton......... Maer G0 tea oe Vicars. ks 5 40 13 : 1; 2 |-2w ks) 9 
acre y 0 14 2 2 2 (1-2wks) 9 
MG AL SAY ke cok « Maney SOA 72 20m art cas «s 5 4 2 ¢ ie ; 
Lethbridge........ Der C59 220 Pike ces x 5 40 1} 2 2 2 |(1-2wks) 
British Columbia : 
Vancouver......... Marr oNasD, OS) (ae in x. 5 40 OS SA cee ete. 2 2 fe ‘ 
WikGGOr ane caeuin ayer Mar. 759 DROSS berets. 2 5 40 De BRAY, cepacia 2 2 70 











(1) Jan. 1961—$2.02. 
(?) $2.55 to April 30, 1959. 
(3) $2.32 to April 1, 1959- 
(4) Jan. 1961—$2.95. 
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The United Brotherhood of Carpenters 


and Joiners of America (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


The Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 


International Union of America (AFL-CIO/ 


CLC): 


The International Brotherhood of Elec- 


trical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


The United Association of Journeymen 


Fitting Industry (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 


TABLE 2.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 



















































































Statutory 
Holidays 
(No. of 
Days) 


“100 


— 


— 
Nooo 0e 7TONOOoOS 


NOanNnoworuso 


BRICKLAYERS 
: Rate for 
Wage Rate ae Overtime x ‘ 
per Hour Pande (Multiple of Regular pee yee 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) (aiinlaat ie wee: 
raion ate eae 
Locality pines Aawiett Cyerinis Wage Rate) | Weeks 
Standar ate ———lor Per- 
eels Jan. '59| Jan. ’60 | Days|Hours|Overtime| After centage 
Rate Oren A.M.| P.M. of 
Perio Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Stead OLS eee. Sept.’60 | 2.05 2.10 5 45 134 2 13 Ladle cs 
COP Terao i(0 (0) eee enna eee Nm NR es ew PT Landln ee ota Arlo oc te fa all ooee be 
Nova Scotia 
DY ANCY (ec dsan qos: May ’60 | 2.3 2.614 | 5 40 1 RUN ee ee 2 2 2% 
Helis yesen ican: Apr. ’61 2.16 2.212) 5 40 14 2 14 2 20% 
New Brunswick 
Saint olimy s.r ay OOM erecta rt 5 40 yam wh Nae rics Hie 2 2 2% 
Monctonits.c.4..2- Apr. ’6C 2100: Ree 53 44 1 ee ete 1 14 | (1 wk) 
Quebec 
Chicowtimita oe pee LEO AT oheetee: 6 48 es ee 1 13 2% 
Drammondvilles lise usse cr S80) P's eee 5 48 Lo gh eee aa he ene 13 14 2% 
TAT Viste on eee: P3055 all ee nee 53 44 1 rapean ba tera te cee 1 14 277, 
leh eee 200) heen 54 44 14 2 1 14 2% 
Jonquiére...... 1 OD Ge) cence: 6 48 a eee ke 1 14 2% 
Momtrerlan gs secon. cacditeeetons. are. Mets Nicer en. 4 5 40 14 2 14 2 4%, 
Ouneheck vane). lee eee PAS Wa 3 an aed 5 44 13 2 14 14 2% 
PGs dl COT een cc el not A oe 200M Ane fares 5} 44 2S eee Reema 1 1d 2% 
Shawiniganke--.. pslsseese ee TROON Siete: 6 48 1 are renee ae 1 1 2% 
Sherbrooke wes = snl eee eee Obie tl eee 5} 44 i Sea ||| 2 eee ee 1 13 2% 
AMevied Wnyediacasalsoassenoce OCs as mee ee 6 48 1 Ea att) Geeey store 1 1 2% 
Valley fielct. 2 94 || Sry) 0 eens PAD tlie, SS os 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 
Ontario 
Belleville,.........| Sept. 759 DADE Il ee ares 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 
IBrantiord se. eee May ’59 DAN TTI Uline et Aes eee 5 40 Dm Wi oe Ieee 2 2 4% 
Geli ss ehh a Apr. 759 PRES OM ee es eS 5 40 1a | eee eee 2 2 4% 
Hamilton 7. 5:520. : Maya /59)0 |e 22100) on eee 5 40 2 RY ete rene 2 2 4%, 
Kingstone... 55. Nia? 5 9: 26 oC alas 5 40 1 a eee ace Para 2 2 (1 wk) 
Katehenersees: 2 a Apr. 00 2.55 2.60 5 40 alle a Via kcteccrshen eters 14 13 4%, 
Lakehead......... Mar. ’59 2 GOcal sae eee 5 40 2, hall ae As. coekee meer 2 2 4%, 
THONG Onsen nin Apr. ’60 | 2.7€(2)} 2.80 5 40 Pia NN te sot tee che 2 2 4%, 
Hes sa2 7 sl Cc Pe Dh Re nae 8 eR Aiello Pah, 4|l Ale hora Ruictetmoks) (pbc Oita cir all eterety mete Cert ata Seth Oe ale ottdhsg Simi a al fn thewo-s voc 
Sin Were eee ees Aug. 60 | 2 75 2.85 5 40 1} 2 4%, 
Ottawa. aa ores 8) |} PANY Ween cee e 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 
Peterboroughis.. 6s]. osic.i eats [rea sostg hell ove wee cere etal 25 « Biellieten a teacteaal tt cavetenera.cvere al tenets cll eee nel eee ete en eee 
Bara. oy sc ds asics ADM. OC 3.00 B05 5 40 Fe yee cee 2 2 4% 
St. Catharines.....| Apr. 60 | 2.5€ 2.60 5 4C 14 2 2 2 4G, 
Sudbury Jun. '60 | 2.50 255) 5 40 LE eae ees te 13 14 4% 
LOPONGO.. Wes rh Fx Apr. '60 | 2.95 3.00 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 
Windsorse..-. se Mar. 59° | 2.67F@)ilc.c.. see 5 40 Dvebaadowlllatascereeesaye 2 2 4%] 
es 
baVSN GEE on ams Bec Atri 0 alaeecnio ia eee 5 40 14 2 2 
IBTan dons ay 24 ee see oo AE el erect | ce Ree el | aD Re ere ; Rees A ioe GH Plat a otusailto.¢ j Pe al ee ie A hs eae, 
eauetcheues 
epingsen an ee Mar. 59 24d ts ee ee i 40 bE (eee a hn See 2 2 
Saskatoon........ Apr. '59 | 2.44 |........ 5 | 40 i 2 ieee Ibe Ae 
171 oot <7 =e Fae eae es Stee ie |e [eM I rE RH Sa a ON TINGS le 2 trou lllby-onoowv ancl ne 
Alberta 
Caress 2 oe Lp eee aes bs f 6 5 eae : rh My 2 : 2 (1-2 wks) 
Pe eee A ar 2 A es Pe ee Ss ~ 
cet h brid cos paso 2 oll ceake te tease eaecoulles ce eac etl lotsa Tem sceeel [Ne aeeieene vee Mane cil Se eer ease: See een zs x v ee) Pees nion Satp 
Buten Columbia 
ancouver.........| Mar. ’59 Denholm tna eee 5 40 ee | ek eee ”s 2 2 wk 
WiCtoria eres Wis Uf PAN Wes acs oo 5 40 14 2 2 2 w% 








(1) Jan. 1961—$2.29. 
(2) $2.60 to April 30 ’59. 


(3) Includes 10 cents per 
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hour employers’ contribution to welfare plan. 


Sheet Metal Workers’ International Asso- 
ciation (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


The Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
and Paperhangers of America (AFL-CIO/ 
CLEi: 


TABLE 3.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 




































































ELECTRICIANS 
Wage Rate : Overtime Rate for ; 
per Hour prude (Multiple of Regular] Saturday | Paid 
Termi- ($) BS Wage Rate) work Vacation 
nation | __ (Multiple of Statutory 
Locality Date of : Regular Holidays 
Agree- Beas PRM Wage Rate) | Weeks | (No. of 
otandar at — Per- r 
ment Jan. 59 | Jan. 60 | Days|Hours|Overtime After oe pcs 
Rate Specified | A.M. | P.M. of — 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Siero LE Sheree | Merenee Rn ree EE cy [eer cS eve || cuetieare lioieies «sills vrata qs orolSe ay aimee etal ellaccna <ilheeae seclealig Sean ae 
Seerrasete de Gs I Te eee Soe Fe le acc te iciuesd «eines caele dues shueulfod cc) eee Rete a we ate i 
Nova Scotia 
SVCNBY Sasea'ti. waa May ’60 1.90 2.05 5 40 1} 2 ab || Pstc, Sake eae tag 1 week 5 
Flalifarii...c<ss... Apr. 60 | 2.05()| 2.16(4)| 5 40 1 2 Ib: Oe a Vowel rnin 
New Brunswick 
SETI ORIN, oc woke d alba d ederg fen @eill 228 eon ORL CREST RIAD CA eee | ae ee (re re | Irene ne a ae ee 
Moncton:.......... TMC M MOONE LanSON Herre. 1s 5 40 13 2 14 14 |1to2wks. 8(2) 
Quebec 
@hicoutimisereeee eee eee LSS Viel: acne 6 48 1S Witte: cape 1 14 2% g 
Drummondville...].......... AWG O wills anes D 48 ec) a Rey dene 13 12 2% 10 
ADVI eee chk | bk are vioas WTO Ve sie s bt | 44 Dees We ces Se 1 i 2% 9 
SET Ce Sone Cea ne 7 ee bh | 44 it 2 1 i 4% 5 
JONG UIGLSS seme etc leslie ae MTB tlhe csr eyes 6 48 1 lane eee, 9 1 123 2% 9 
Monitren les eee. tobe a ea AMAT Ya 9) (As Sa te 5 40 13 2 14 2 4%, 7K 
UE DO CN eet ata arene tea 148) ts | og a 5 45 14 2 14 12 2% 9 
fSllesiee Kets ate gioetys ee el Pea ee LST |e a eee 52 44 1 nn] | Se 1 14 2% 7 
Shawani@aneenen sce ere as - Le hON ails nccrvxe 6 48 12a) lea 1 1 2% 10 
Sher Looker eer realeeeinmcr wal melLO! Nero aess 5s 44 SO ailiesusea vores 1 13 2% 9 
PATeSEtVeNse. ase sce. eke (Nee Ae 6 48 1a Wale ae i 1 2% 10 
Walle yitreliclaas sens aneeiccte DA OA) Ne pein 5 40 14 2 13 2 4%, 7 
Ontario 
TRAE oc me Ga allee o 6 a cee a clit = elec ie eee HEIs eae ea (en ene (orn Pe eeeeene [nw evn | eek eee eel to ee 
iBiesAKOel, sam emooe PN, a PASC) ewer 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 8 
Cries see ee anny em re ee | eh Mts Mo yall PY erstallhevarene, ds suave wi llacace Bebe Mnare’ tele ates oll Meeeere cons [anal ieys 2] \eeee epee 
Hamiltons aes. June ’60 2.85 Spas) 5 40 iy AS LRA cay ens 2 2 4%, A 
Kemestoneoereiciee Mar. ’60 2.30 2.45 a 40 Dios ballin: eek eae 2 2 4% 8 
Katehener.. 5... June ’60 2.40 2.55 5 40 13 2 2 2 A% 8 
Lakehead......... Mar. ’60 2.70 iii 5 40 14 2 Z 2 4% 9 
cond onvinwe acck May ’60 | 2.55 2.75 5 40 OP ai eers eee 2 » ACE Sm Oetercrc.s 
Niagara Falls...... WNaies “GON ARG allies oer 5 40 13 2 2 2 % 8 
SHAWALS Aatnt ties May ’60 2.65 2.00 5 40 nn eee ae FE 2 2 4% 8 
Ere re MIRON | Mm | EP oo ern Ae Il Sea cece vesshapavsce as feacslevn. die aiey che. & siavlcenlkeusgeregsszn(etscmee eee | re ete ene: « 
Peterborough...... Mar. ’60 2.30 2.40 40 aT A ae Prat Re, 2 2 4% 8 
LTCTLL CU ae ae eRe et Ee cecal tis iwie til (Auatca, 0a fl neal enol Soe: aioe Pecarore: Seat atasisne | w ole loko a [talent one [isstaor Bho eines ties 
St. Catharines I Nose, “SO! PAGS No ae onmer 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Stabirvanseeeeece dist “RO Pre 1 eaeeoeete 5 40 1B Wises Soo eOr 14 2 4% ii 
FLOLONGO ste teehee Apr. 760 3.05 3.30 5 40 Zid Nhe mie ees 2 2 4% 8 
Windsorimneera. sce IMG Sd) ae ea comers 5 40 AM Ta slheeh ik, Semere 2 2 4%, 8 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg.......... ADISe GOhl a WO0  leagenoes « 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% 10 
FES et re Cl or eee | nem | een Me cn He Ni... sia stelle. «, aos ckaceisvaun| yotabe + astniniey etavatersrell atans, ofeyuiliaverebsleleneialteieieve aia\ etal 
Saskatchewan F 
Regina eee ean Mar. 759 reo telly |lereiatereetons 5 40 LS ae yl | eterna 13 2 2 wk 9 
Saskatoon......... Wize 40 PAP Woe sauce 5 40 14 2 13 (2-3 -wiks) lis, oetscielets« 
IGOR LEW... cconslle co cassasulle dewsunolene dseed loeees lonebed emaroarcod! nondononnn ooscalionogodlboacndcaic coneu0Un 
Alberta 
Edmonton......... Mar. 60 | 2.65 | 2.75 | 5 40 13 2 2 2 |(1-2wks)} 8 
Calgary. .orenieeee. Mar. ’60 | 2.65 Pais 5 40 2 ag het: 2 2 4%, 9 
Lethbridge........ Dee 759) ie 40C eee. 5 40 14 2 13 2 |(1-2 wks) 9 
British Columbia 
Vancouver......... Mara Derm ent cn laces a. 5 40 FSi om eae 2 2 47% 9 
WAS gon sapoc Iban, AO) || te Alsais beooe 5 40 RY) Peer ae vy ae 2 2 |4to 6% 9 


(1) Includes 4 cents per hour vacation pay until implementation of Vacation with Pay Act. 
(2) Plus the afternoons before Christmas and New Year’s. 
(3) Further 10 cents per hour on March 1, 1959 and further 5 cents per hour June 1, 1959, 
(4) Further 5 cents per hour on July 1, 1959. 
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The Operative Plasterers’ and Cement 


Masons’ 
CIO,CLG): 


International Association (AFL- 


The International Hod Carriers’, Build- 
ing and Common Labourers’ Union of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC); 


TABLE 4.—_WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 






































(1) Jan. 1961—$2.21. 

(2) $2.20 to April 1, 1959. 
(3) July 1, 1959, $2.90. 
(4) June 1, 1959—$2.75. 
(5) Includes 3.2% for Statutory holidays. 
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PLUMBERS 
Wage Rate : Overtime Rate for 2 
per Hour pea (Multiple of Regular] Saturday hee 
Termi- ($) Ee Wage Rate) work ee pees 
nation ——_— —— (Multiple of |———— H sid OLY 
Locality Date of Overtime Regular Weeks N at 
Agree- Standard Rate Wage Rate) jor Per- ae: ee 
ment Jan. 759] Jan. ’60 | Days| Hours|Overtime After |—-—- —| centage ays) 
Rate Specified | A.M.| P.M. of 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Stavobhns eee Mar. 759 210 malic cetee: is 40 13 2 2 2 BOG 7 
Clmmer Brookes ccc ccc soho oe eld euenocctonsifts avetorce- Grete, ||osccear ce Povey reo ete lienari tere eebee cd eens ee RMS Velie clone SVE ees ne eee | 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney cakes ge Slece os oecisells are esecssell Savcqed ove wal aici tere Gl aaa 9 ote Ilonatzosis eatrane lltet = etciars « Siete)| exetne seal parecer ae iat oe | eee 
SGM Se caccog scan || Bobe. “oll 2.04 AMES) 23 40 DE dl ms 14 2 (1 wk) 10 
New Brunswick 
Saint John.........| Apr. 59 Ree Nata sorac c 5 40 G 2 14 2 2 8 
WOE en, canoe ous) Wha HDs) ANN |iebocace< 5 40 if 2 14 13 | (1 wk) 8 
Quebec 
@iicoutinii aes err eee A 3s linge eet 6 48 Ce i | eee epee 1 14 2%, ) 
Drummondville stl heme ce see G5, a ee eee 5 48 1 Wellies hese 1} 13 2% 10 
Granby eee lene eee Ilerst5). ||| ores 5 40 Ue, Were hae. eoae 14 14 4% 10 
Jelly Ral nees one Neer Heo es ae 54 44 14 2 1 14 Do 7 
J OUGUIIEL Garret ea: tere eee 1D Ea ener tee 6 48 Leal eee 1 13 2% 9 
Montreslis ites tlre ere PRS OAW lath Spann 5 40 14 2 13 2 Aq, 12 
Québec. elec wens, 00h ee eas 5 45 13 2 | 1a 2% 9 
BUCA Serie ccc tll Peeters ae ale LUY Alone aerate 54 44 1 alte ee oe oe 1 13 BG 7 
Shahan, 2 ane tallc oc soo cue 7.5) eNotes 5} 44 138 eee 1 14 2% 9 
Sherbrookeneee: -) eee ie AM t534 bell tron Gee 5 40 Lee sill pecde eee 13 14 4% 10 
iBhree  Euiversas-: |nemed nonce Leap ae ale peees wretecce 53 44 Ee Pe Reg eae 1 14 2% 9 
Walley fieldianeen salen meee DRO aay ee 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 2) 
Ontario 
Belleville..........| Mar. 60 | 2.30(2)} 2.35 5 40 14 2 2) 2 4% 8 
Brantford......... Moyes Hill ARE Wood ba cb 5 40 13 2 14 y 4% 8 
(Guelpiereeee ee May ’59 PAGO eoeeae 5 40 13 2 2 2 47, 8 
Hlamultonaes- eee ID eey || PESO ss ac6ac 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
Kingstone.) Noyes 4) | Baas WG see - 5 40 2h Eh tae See 2 2 AY, 9 
Kitchener......... We A) | Bea I\go6 a0.060 5 40 13 2 2 Y 4% 8 
Lakehead iy. IDE GO BEG Nn 58 oc 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 8 
London...........:| May ’60 | 2.65(4)} 2.80 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 9 
Niagara, Ballsss sc. 0)|' scons. cceleushelll' ferences eedvsi|ievaho bene caetell Kocuettanetel | eakcte cate get ll emesee atta easen Rete eee aeons ape a ee ee | 
SHAWA eee ee. < WERE GO POW Voasancct 5 40 Oe gill vacreen eee 2 2 4% 8 
Ottawasieaer. +e Pat ote, WIN EGG Bacar cc 5 40 14 2 2 2 4%, 8 
Peter boro us hrs. cisiiific-e ern e cieroscuell hee resetereacne| cs beste- ens seuerl|iebe  eesvettel|seveite 2 etl atleneuan re tercr ancl Ft aedevetr- tere tot sll ache I chee el Corereee aac |e 
SALMIAs eae eee) UNG sOUn man OO, 3.00 5 40 Pe Tl oes nema an 2 2 4%, 8 
St. Catharines.....| Mar. 60 | 2.55 2.65 5 40 15 2 2 2 4% 8 
Se) lei) bin een Ite eae le oe ee | Loe ee Ale ee aI em A ee ke aI oe Ai ee cniollu ao oodano 
ANOROMN crc cne: May 60} 2.95 3.20 5 40 1} 2 2 2 4% 8 
Windsor eee Mary 2595 | a2 (Onell se etree 5 40 PGR) Al Fae 3. 6, 2 2 4%, 8 
Manitoba 
Winnipeg.......... Weenie “Gt | PAG leoaoneer 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 8 
Brand On peecth ce cE wee eo ta eres era clear Ne oss Tare atracare aL Meter PR | te eto et cote cree eevee PRC a |e See eae eae | 
Saskatchewan 
See Sak oP ace Ue cP gels ta ge oe eal a el atte las eco eae tency are 
BS Ker COON me teen pr. 759 O30! no Ceara eae 5 40 13 2 2 2 2-3 wks 8 
Moose Jaw......... Hebts590| seen eo an Geeeee 5 40 1d 2 2 ye See uke 8 
Alberta 
Fidiniontonjs55g eae sion esta ass] tee wrelotell c/s Sere eiaell Rerciers ei|! secrets ell sreisioxeen teers | Gecakeeccer eters | seer | Mere eee | oe een een | 
Caloany eee ener Maro 90200 aeeeccee 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 9 
Lethbridge........ Apr O95] e2c4Di a aecere ce 5 40 13 2 2 2  |(1-2wks) 9 
kites Columbia +e pole od 
ancouver......... ar.’ OO" G crews ele fois 5 40 De Maa eis Pe Fr 2 5 
Wictovia. count ce Mar: 50%) b2)70ulesemen as 5 40 aoe ae EE 2 5 mee , 9 





TABLE 5.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 



















































































PAINTERS 
= ee eS en sae, ee ee 
Wage Rate Standard Overtime Rate for . 
per Hour Week (Multiple of Regular] Saturday oD 
Termi- ) Wage Rate) work BS gee g 
; nation (Multiple of |— ipsa 
Locality Date of Overtime} Regular Weeks (7/97, 788 
Agree- : Standard| Rate | Wage Rate) | or Per- (No. of 
ment Jan. 59} Jan. ’60| Days} Hours|Overtime After _|———————__| centage Days) 
Rate Specified | of 
Period A.M. | P.M. Earnings 
Newfoundland 
mt. Johnisatetes) June '59 ee SER Sia 5 40 1} 2 14 Ca ee ee | 8 
es} 
RSE NO et Tee tris, leech as». s | evses c|'cas baal sce osha cl caeeumanee | haue tiie rs] does esc. 
Nova Scotia 
Bydnéyt ime ses. Marei60 1) 00" 14.000: 5 40 ied ine One aH OSUETE Wide wrle)i| earns, 
laRMbtesh ey name ae aoe Algor, “GIP | Ald el) yds Nh as 40 ee 2 2 2 (1 wk) 10 
1.80()¢} 1.867 
New Brunswick 
Saint John.........| Apr. ’59 | 1.60*| 1.65*| 5 40 a 2 2 2 | (1 wk) 9 
roi 1.80t 
Vion Gh OD Mapes ore chet ery |e ey feats Yesece sicitillaca 20a |e s euatdie | scosdl sc s Reus d flere oe a ecthace.c [cele otek lepemeretarn tae oe wte allele tee 
Quebec 
Olueorinnat, -..40ucllooncaeee 4 PSO 30 Gl ena er 6 48 iE 9 ME lets Se 1 13 2% 9 
rummondvilles.| gece ae. tT alle ore rere 5 48 Cs ilicarueaeese 1: 13 2% 10 
Granby oi eeais eeceesnn IN Oe al iors ae 54 44 el Se eles te 1 14 2% 9 
EV UV Som tere eerste ene roe ener: PO Sint eeetoren ss 53 Ad 14 2 1 13 2% 5 
iKorte (hives somos obollocumnppmed tbat ek ao ee Ae 6 48 Fe Wee eee 1 12 2% 9 
Montrealeyte see cltecies. on. AAV oll ss eubes 5 40 14 2 13 2 Aq 7 
Quebeces cae Mee sacs SOME ede oe 5 44 13 2 14 14 2% 9 
Stes Can wre ete | Weer sree: 1 Gole ee aa 54 44 ile aM oa nee siocc 1 14 2% 7 
SHO WMV nooo calle coadeaeas ISDE seeaaeee 6 48 1 Ec Aan 1 1 2% 10 
Shecbrookessyer selec nee TGs eae eee 5t 44 Teo Tee coe ne 1 14 2% 9 
AU mpeerey a RUA Ssee: say onlho obs cee AGO Ge lWeren ce 6 48 eee Cima sa eaicers 1 1 2% 10 
Valtevytiel dee seisali aac de sc kon Ok eae 5 40 14 2 13 2 4% 7 
Ontario 
elev: seen Cee nremrten | (Pa emn ee. ene sh yy ee as | aes ck SoaMeraeellec§ cous a.'s ['aravarase tere vansel iat aiiecstess: lle sled elll Sister Svauaver | Pete eaete ths 
leveianjierdtel. . Soagaon Feb. ’59 Le 7A OP I ae, Meee 53 44 1 ial ape eye Neh gm 1 13 4% 9 
1. 807 
Siiehoe.g 4 .égeds ob Scee 8a. Ib iso 900 ol EM Goger | SeniC es nora f SUnNEnenny bide Genrer npnrnd Nene 75| tenn ics iver canner 
(imma toneeeeee rea. Des OS ROR 555 ooo 5 40 MD Gai ites tae ese 2 2 4% 7 
2.15f 
IS INVGSWOIN. oa cos elle sevooneRdllé Seto colle oc Pepeolteees o6| (odes 04 Aspen esta! hor AenSoee [ponadcl oocn ca loccoa. wile or arn. cee 
CCITT eee PR Ie ee rece ILM. Seoleeretehatol|na vee 6 Mccsvalenll ss enevesone cs tere flap evaialle & [lomasevouars![ltewekateBettrs ie (cehelamane th aosn 
Lakehead......... Dec. 759 2p ical eeee cod 5 40 fe dh ae ee eee 14 2 4%, 5 
London...... Peres OO) ee AB eA) a5) 40 1 Wie oer ee 2 2 4% 8 
2/00¢ | 21.157 ; / : 
Niagara Falls...... Mar. ’59 TESOM REE es 2. 424 ey teloeei cee 13 2 4% 7 
CO) Lea vas meena | ee rt (Re TE ee Salle tata | chouecase(esa#iei cs] eiere ters eduo.evell ovevcurrscall Akawogarenelllsieieae xe uel] leeaectneve epee 
Ottawrandassebnie Jan. 759 LETRA. a Beare 5 40 ee alae tae cexeceret 2 2 4% 5 
1.90T 
Bicieon stein oa, die adie Re eS oneal PA ae See Ieee [cee Reel Rei Orne tec ecacetacnacl Priceton acre 
ETL eee eee an | mene mrs | Eee bet de yt Fy Pode sicrenell ete. ose ctaiece e a|lnbocede cvsyempereil ahere: otateldte core shste | ferotaye whales | reser s<launtateus 
St. Catharines. Feb. ’59 SON Aeneas 5 40 14 2 veveee fens wee 47% 8 
SUC DUnVane eee Eee denny. i) AAD NO Sa cite eu 5 443 i a lees een 13 iy 4% 7 
GrOntOs eer reere Apr. ’60 HOKE 2.41 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
VHUAUAVEFSYOR <5 = cr ol cach bn ccetes Cty ot fee ope Sec ed (Se Uc RE Itc eer oc) cieacieren [eRe Al inontarascaciial lene ence 
Manitoba 
WWiooraigoretee hn Seenec Daas “EO PRU bog datar 5 40 13 2 13 13 4% 9 
2.10 
TBUIIVELEIE? ve wcietee ss oll melee o Ais valle 4 tees alle, olen dN Pate 5 ll lecithore 9 leragins olsen! lawn So Glare caine. (oe clone trading anal peer osoine 
Saskatchewan 2 
Res igaes sk ect Moar S0un 188" |... .. 5 40 aS We coonp ass 13 Bh | sO WKB) ee aos wcokavorr a 
2.03 
Saskatoon......... Mar. 760 | 2.00* Aue 5 40 ity He gakoase ee 13 2 |(2-3 wks) 8 
2, AGE | as : 
Moose Jaw......... Meme S00) 1 TB Ul sys os: 5B | 44 13 2 1 13 |(2-3wks)|.......... 
1.90 
Alberta z 
(CMON tOns ace eee Mar. ’60 oe ae ® 40 13 2 eo 2 (1-2 wks) 9 
Dh PAS 49) 7 
Calgary........... Mar. 59 | 2.08 |........ 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 9 
PONS 
Chest afeaia Gabe Oa Al Lae te Ga ei |e es | ine Ie Wee Cc Cel Dong bic eC Cea mee ralc ar 
British Columbia 
WANCOUVED.. 1ee. ee ar. 59 ss a 3 Reet ne i 40 De Wildl REA OE 2 2 (2 wks) 9 
Wictoria. sats ies. Mar. ’59 oe Pe dacs 5 40 eee roar ae 2 2 |(2wks)| 9 
2.85 


(1) Brush: $1.66, Spray: $1.76 to April 30, 1959. 





*Brush. 


{Spray. 
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Federation 


of 


Canada (CE6CL), 


These unions generally represent the 
trades with which their names are asso- 
ciated, except the last one, which groups 


Building Workers 


of 


construction workers of all trades. It should 


also be noted that plasterers are sometimes 


Plasterers’ 
mentioned Operative Plasterers’ Union. 


represented by the Bricklayers, Masons, and 


Union rather than the above- 


TABLE 6.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
















































































PLASTERERS 
Wage Rate Overtime Rate for : 
per Hour Bae (Multiple of Regular] Saturday dente 
Termi- Wage Rate) work Seek 
nation — ; (Multiple of mea Po Holida: 2 
Locality Date of Overtime Regular Weeks (No Ls 
Agree- Standard Rate Wage Rate) jor Per- poe 3 
ment |Jan.’59| Jan. ’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After — centage ays) 
Rate Specified AM.|P.M of 
Period soa) 3) sa (Wamings 
Newfoundland 
Stewohnts.- esses Apr. 760 | 2.00 2.05 5 45 14 2 14 1 Reeser ees 10 
Corner Brooke scl ce coo cw cn lich conde te tells ceaecellchertoll his ener sella area avait ley tare estloes ea adsl ee cary ote [eisleene| Chee sconere leks teal fences omer ea | te anaes 
Nova Scotia 
Sydney............| May 60 | 2.35 2.45 5 40 i eee Soe: 2 2 2% 8 
A GR I ah ccs isi che lbahene ww ghbvshc-ans | cteo eer'e-avill was nondh-~ oih coy lSatvanes hale tba \efeals Caster oz cde elliot castes ents agin (tarrei ets ll eeayers selene exec ated | cate eae aaa 
New Brunswick 
Samus OWneeees. ee May ’59 2.00) Balers 5 40 eet gh ee Boe, ie 2 2 2% 
Moncton Rossen ee eapts O00] 20008 Renee 54 44 A Dale ete. meee are 2 14. | (1 wk) 7 
Quebec 
C@hicoutiimitess 1 laa ss 1593 MiP eres 6 48 ae eae AE ori Be 1 13 Ge 9 
Drammendyalle: al. aoe eas AIS Ou eee 5 48 1 a ae aaa 13 13 2% 10 
PANDY. eer. cae | eee ere oe TO Saale eee. 5} 44 ey A eee eoe os 1 14 2% 9 
RET rT ce Reece tect ected lee tee ces IPRs Nala Ss Bear 52 44 14 2 1 14 2%, 5 
JONG ULETE rea ce acts ore ee ees Oe eee oe 6 48 fey BPA RAMS fonegrr ec hee 1 i4 2% 9 
Monten Ace Al. ealie eae OAD | eee eee 5 40 14 2 2 2 2% if 
(BNET ove Oe eit RIED I ho hearse Ae 2). 00. aegis 5 44 14 2 14 14 UO 9 
SteJedn ss etc. «leet 25000 Wie 54 44 ey slhebBhae cs eee 1 i4 2% 7 
Slrawinirans es. alee one LOOM een aae 6 48 HT Wil Segue, nee 1 1 2% 10 
Birer brooke sya, <n) eae ee Oy i gees thers 54 44 i meme eee hem 1 1k 2% 9 
Wnree iwersaes. lee ee LOO va haere 6 48 i aaa aes ee Aa 1 1 2% 10 
Walleyviteldiess. +. eile. cena DROME | eee 5 40 14 2 2 z 2% 7 
Ontario 
Belleville acg oi..s, 25 cle ccovscaiode one egell ae ecaseeelll oeaaece stall er eeera te aerapetes otal ae Conte ved oe ctl ldarcay set eu sucec teas |Ik. Seneercee | emcee | ceteris et ieee 
Branthordss 2 & osc leilisicseealecoe cell oteterecale aye erates reel lace aero a. aera tel ace eee awe veil nc Ae, seeks cell acre cree | eee ee | ee 
Guelp hice soyececnec: «208 face os eibete ted eee Dad Sia coe eters alls ees Ac RU tesa natiel 2 reteset etree alr a oie areca eet |} ceca ey eae te | ae Re 
Hamilton...... May 760 | 2.60@)| 2.75()| 5 40 ig a 8 era rae 2 2 AG Ole eee 
Kingstonts i. 3.) Mar. 759 2250 Ml Tena ee 5 40) ODL abeeaeees 2 2 (1 wk) 6 
Kiteheners....¢ o.: Apr. 760 2.55 2.60 5 40 TP Micky recneenl se 13 14 Ag, 
Lakehead......... DSO OW MoU Woes shoe 5 40 14 2 2 2 4% 6 
MOM ons e550. siscare ccd lovecat (oausael o ll suertueratts cee eee tate tone, le tapeeet ete caer ee lich eeatinre tac sell ick a tedonemege tere o (ies cerectes ce een eae a |e 
Niagara Balle! [aa l2 sa devel icc cece coctetone oneal tre et oaeal cies se etl cheer ectes eck. ccsctes ee cece ete. | aay ageeate’ || eeu cae ene eee (ea 
SHAWS= Jo areeee ee Aug. 760 | 2.75 2.85 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
Ottawa. .9 oe ATTA OO | wee 2408 teen 5 40 14 2 14 2 4% 7 
Peterboroue ne ickihicn. oe e-ciaebil ofc ave bet ltateeey oetecellracces ect wevnicls Mell Secrets co eeccee ll cecccetere ces Po eee | Cee |e ee 
Sarnia oo se eee cce | he cicseteme el | Sees ae eee el ee lo teen el ee ee rear ere cee | Sern | ees | ae 
Dt. Cathariness 5.25 farccisare ae sill careers cell oleSters ah cckeaeats Gills CURES |forece enbertete el] ofc ts hci tm Oder yee | en | 
SUG bury ee Janis) 7 oOa Me 2ee or yl eee e a 40 14 2 2 47, 6 
LOPONEO eee oe Apres O9u aec0 (Cs) lene eee E 40 13 2 2 2 407-> 9 Sa aan een 
Windsor ee aes Misi 5 On| Se2cop (2) laren B 40 AG ah ee ete 2 2 4%, ff 
Manitoba 
\piotonarhofsius yy paces Apr. 759 250 eee 5 40 13 2 2 2 4% 8 
WBE LONE aa cesaea iva allele atta sail los Rvatooe & ek l eeccsmtve suclel ise ecoettd rere acta laste ucla atl ie rte kage deta ese | ene eee | a 
Saskatchewan 
RGg Ins) seem eee Mar. ’59 DAS Me eeeicec 5 40 14 2 2 2 2 weeks 8 
Saskatoon......... Misreo0)4| eee ane eeeee 5 40 14 2 uy 2  |2 weeks 8 
MOOSE TSW Jearassivecovs allies ace meee te all ark cot roc Nt es | ee SSI pee [or cot et ec eel ees | Cone | eer | 
Alberta 
Ane a oes Spe oh 2.50 2.60 5 40 14 2 2 2(3) 4% 9 
ALRAL Viet aa: arty 2.45 2.60 5 40 1i 2 PY 
Lethbridge tn tisct cM; Rake ea OR eek as Hee reer otee Gea ee SY | aoe ua Se. ieee 
British Columbia 
Vancouversctneis Mar. ’60 2.70 2.8o(4)i) 5 40 2 pid | esa oper toe 2 2 4% 
Wictorie sas ae WE ATU | ARG Moa cocone 5 40 14 Be 14 2 4% 9 





() Plus 8 cents per hour for welfare plan. 
(2) Group life insurance, hospitalization and welfare contribution. 
(8) Saturday work 25 miles outside Edmonton, optional and paid at single time. 
(4) Plus 10 cents employer’s contribution to Union's health and welfare plan. 
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Wage Rates—A comparison of the wage 
data in the tables with those published in 
February 1955 shows that all trades have 
gained substantial wage boosts in all locali- 
ties over the past four yeare. Some idea of 
the over-all wage increases that have been 


obtained in the last four years can be 
gained by examination of the two sets of 
wage ranges on page 187 for the eight 
trades in the 36 localities that are covered 
by both studies. 


TABLE 7.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 


SHEET METAL WORKERS 













































































Wage Rate = Overtime Rate for Da! 
per Hour heel : (Multiple of Regular} Saturday dae 
Termi- $) Wage Rate) ir wouk pi 
nation ultiple o — ss hed 
Locality Date of Overtime Regular Weeks ee 
Agree- Standard| Rate | Wage Rate) | or Per- Pays) 
ment | Jan. ’59| Jan. ’60| Days| Hours|Overtime eee —————| centage cf: 
Rate Specifiec 4 M.| P.M of 
Period 7 ~~ |Earnings 
Newfoundland 
Sie Ole S sonmace May ’60 1.89 1.94 5 45 13 2 13 LE lee 10 
AC OLN CIB ES OU Kamerets Te pen ese ayete « IhcRers, soho flaictocia sus ba wallimuranbate date sillla hae Ris cactene |adicesecee lta cated cease tee peat iy eet 
eras 
CLIC Veet Rteyel fe conte te teste lito ley cle |siscd dae « CPR eRe cea [eco peered Ie ge eyary (A Pa eget (eee es eel Me 
Elalitaxae.cecctice oe Apr. ’60 dea 1.84(1)} 5 40 13 2 13 2 (1 wk) 9 
New Brunswick 
SS ALON) COUNT NN ENON TES (eteatin (als sine alan clive ac llaes a aes ete4a 4 o's sea acitallaas des leeae anlsteate ae eliaweet ocak 
VU yin Leen te Mead Pag oteaes cetera sills Mrcrc. a, "acsftctic, ovate’ lt tiers Suerdillaraie 5 stabia eidl avs rere cram outlhtgernane alll etcmud alle Ss... «oer ere Ie eae 
uebec } 
a eatin Me EAR shai 44 TOS AAS £25; naire 6 48 Leta seul OEE erik, i 1 27% 9 
IDyirieabaaverss hinlDRe |e Fee ee LE GOW sects 5 48 Te sulle oe ees ee ly ly 27, 10 
1 GET ON OR or ue Mbsaly ie aewreedl ie Pe ee I eed 4a ee | (oes eee 5 40 TE Ray |e Seo ne 14 13 4 Zc 10 
(eh ern ae 6) 6 ae eT ee ie 5 40 re 2 eae ee 2% 5 
JON GHUGTCA eee ree.|| craters cerns OS ya eek: ocho 6 48 eee lectern 1 1; 27% 9 
IMONtreaIE Wee cccdiiteacs ces = Paes IOAN ee eae 5 40 14 2 14 2 47% f 
OUGHEC Aer ee yard leah ciew sie'sis ESO Walisee ese aos 5 44 12 2 14 13 2%, 9 
thn HEGRE Jens Gee ale 6 Seem Hh Set OV atull ae a aee 54 44 (ay ee eee a 1 13 2% 7 
Sioeh yauentecsias. neem allan soe aa ee II Ske | ee ae paren 53 44 DI ity ees 1 : 1 2 2% 9 
oloveyelovoralieey - 1). 2 Allee gcanis on ie ae es See 5 40 VA 2 Salles eoici ener: 13 ly 47% 10 
Aree ENTVeTSat. ace ils craccte se es IO alee csr 54 44 Vv eye ao 1 1 2 9 
Valley field A ter hO Si OO Ca SH (a lbs ee o 40 it a i “a 4 JO i 
Ontario ii 
LEGG ll GC aeeP er neeee Pee Ree eee eRe ul ee Nahes- dif tose fesohe)| letes aystellleneis 6. <9e «atau ail are 3) e« pene eee ee Pn cee is aes andes = 
IBTanttOLG se eee ee July 759 A Ja Dag a eared 54 44 14 2 il 14 2% 8 
CS tty segs Bess ite = cies 6 | SRS eR | Re eee) Cee ee) nc ACen cares Scat ae 
Bess vs ee een PNR te Prec ocr Tse scich-51% willca sys: suxts'||.c0) veka calls aieve eave stdvsl|o-sUsueie cher ssnsifioeat’, + pl ieleparoqagel| tarovela sie o:lleepetagatehdeaiter «= 
IRAE, 3.0 an caan ollisc oo Oa da Ulloa SSRs Sb OS aoe RgLee cl Coon | Gout maenrc os odaor secede reefs Aeon eee get[ttcegseees 
Kitchener......... IWlawa Wael | PAEI) 1S eae ae 5 40 14 2 2 p) 4% 8 
eee ee | Pew ee een I ere a ctalll.g a sanselfls ais d ela eicieell aiolctexeieinieis |Perewaba aillayeleustel|| oterer aie cs ees afi as 
oncloure pe eee te Apr. 60) 2.55(2)| 2.75 5 40 hf Rel tee eee 2 2 AG, § 
a re et hee ON PMP ere Ne. sa Batak isislvlels [alot so ville dle so ica wallle aaleiaa dal eet ep Ra varore le aime cecsie Nw MeN Cae we 
SNL yee | en aU Eo eo cot ote lta vaierauetelllicoos/a)# = o;-spehig| fobelanerte Sue).oveyailli svececagalllsuelatei™ sill eres ras eee oe 
Ottawa. fac sk ss Apr. 760 2.45 2.60 5 40 1 2 2 2 4% 8 
Peterborough.. ee i te ail SN 8 5 Mi clas atu chee oll he ecoverterare arei|Pereloltetat s|{|a,stsPaye= Ihenenalara: Ste eke! da.ehetatsts 
CTL | Re es (ee) ef AVE kg alllese term eqsi|lni abt crenes cve/epsill ay evasere) anele sel Sifter a imeora]| (atone <ollistelegaraju/'ac ol) staiiene sleuskelay = 
St. alah, ns tee a Ie ee yo llleh ee oo taccigideel feret ersisioe sian levareeoteral Pama vote okoser sveusael|AtaaReR RONEN 
Sin WAR. osoo onnocllon angans ollenopoebes (CBe aaeo cles ond (poeobg laoomnconto] | ocauoronse Incr c call 53 5o00| cin apo ge 
PLONON LO meter alte Apr. 760 | 2.80(3)| 3.15 5 40 2 el Bt tne ; z aoe : 
Wind sores sey ene Apr. 759 DEBO Whe. sense ake 5 40 ies eek se eos 2 My 
Manitoba # ne f 
Winnipeg.......... Ape OO Na o0! te. is tess 5 40 13 2 13 2 4% . ~ 
TES ra GL CTs eee aT ee Pr | pepe ce staillcre ayevaniflcrs « Sram ffecelalsrate + =-aifls ales rralare/s\]| are /erarade llatalseeted=}|(@) ters ieee chet =lahe 
Saskatchewan : ol es 
Regina wens caer Apr. 759 PI All he Oh) aes ae ee 5 40 : Ayan 2 Poe fe he ples aeeal 
Saskatoon......... July 59 PAR 4 eS S53 hee 5 40 3 4 cal hie, 
INSEE URSA. aoe co alltea een could 6 ve eel co aero al peme ene Ibeeiace lst hciaderinc| iaocninitet| ie orcnrl oro. coil 0 
Alberta | pee 
Hdmontoniesa.s.5; Mary 739 1-22.60) boo. aous 5 40 1 : : 2 : ie ee ; 
Calvarye saree ae May 759 Dead hace mls 5 40 y ; a ; aa : 
Methibridrenss eee Airs 8) |) Bet Wo assoeae 5 40 3 2 
British Columbia he of 9 
Vancouver......... Mare’ 50 pe Qe75- |. cenehss 5 40 1 : La : a i by, 4 
WACKOLLAS bso cine: Were, UO elds bsieaanene 5 40 2 
eee ee a et LT 


(1) $1.91 on May 1, 1960. 
(2) $2.65 on June 1, 1959. 
(3) $3.05 on May 1, 1959. 
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Except for Montreal, Quebec City and 


certain trades in Halifax, wage rates are 
lower in construction trades in Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces than in the rest of 
Canada. Rates for Toronto, Vancouver and 


Victoria are generally higher than in other 
centres. Detailed examination of the accom- 
panying tables will reveal the wide varia- 
tions that exist from city to city and from 
trade to trade in the same city. 


TABLE 8.—WAGE RATES AND SELECTED WORKING CONDITIONS IN COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING AGREEMENTS FOR EIGHT CONSTRUCTION TRADES 





























LABOURERS 
Wage Rate St Overtime Rate for : 
per Hour cane (Multiple of Regular} Saturday tee 
Termi- ($) Wage Rate) work eee Ea tat 
nation |— a —_——| (Multiple of estan 
Locality Date of Overtime} Regular Weeks ( Ne a 
Agree- Standard Rate Wage Rate) | or Per- Da; 
ment | Jan. ’59| Jan. ’60| Days|Hours|Overtime| After |————————] centage aye 
Rate {Specified | A.M.| P.M. of 
Period Earnings 
Newfoundland 
ora Lelalii: oa) nn i ened (erates: (ene Meee eth onli osc SoES (SORE loeb cllowSradoolls debs ocda = 
Gormer Brooke! 5.8 occ ere ccreter he = sx hee | cvasnuheeecteral| eure cit crea euceeete egare cere aeewes |e soe aie Peeiccl|lcercameetee| thes care | eee | 
Nova Scotia 
ohio helen cn a ee een eres (eee nin Pee erin (tinier al esc ol See, on cinta ataemacalln SoCo OBO ol boocecseleodcsoccs 
ia litasseeene ee saleA Diem Ol HN art 1.41@)} 5 40 14 2 14 2 1 week 10 
New Brunswick 
SOIcHUGT ME Ko} 6s a ener ne ae (en ime Nes Meee Alt nels alle Deon Seal, Sol ayaails wane dhedtaudinagsooewalls sc occas « 
Bi 0) 1(6)(6): SE Oe | Ie RS) | ney Ce! eee INE oF CIERRA om oelha Grisman eralle Aaneelle cote alc eaacacolloanecam sc 
Quebec 
C@hicoutimifes es eee eee 1348 SURE coer ee 6 48 ee) Be eae 1 14 2% 9 
IDyavionsanonyehiatlley, 5). neocons 2 Oa eR eee 5 48 TO) Slice ee eee 13 14 2% 10 
Granby ieee alone ee se IR He (Se bebo 53 44 LB eigh| 3.14 a) esa 1 14 DoE 9 
a ATU ees eee ee eee, Geers ON LO eg) Seite 53 50 13 2 1 13 Zo 5) 
JoOuquicre. ays... seen eee LAS Perens 6 48 Ley eer ae eee: 1 14 2% 9 
Montred its -is-t ee cine eae TeDO) SH Pere ar D 45 1) eh eae ee 14. 2 4%, 7 
QUebe GHAR eck cleans TeAOM Wiserescp avd 5 44 13 2 14 14 2% 9 
Sb) CAN eels as. .7e Ieee ae TeSOM eee eee 5t 50 SL ee aa ihe 9 eee 1 14 2% 7 
DShawyiinioanaeee || eee Me 5 Pa eas vy hehe 6 48 Lee alias 4 ee ee: 1 1 2% 10 
Sherprookes eo. lene aaee IB Ws sa aae x 5d 44 1S ee a a 2 1 14 2% 9 
dviareerRiviersn cn -aleeeeeedae BOM ule Sacer 6 48 128 Aliant ae 1 1 YY 10 
Nattley diel ary 2rd ee 16D0 is eA a 45 Th ie ee eee 14 2 4% 7 
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oo SD Ee ae | 
(1) $1.45, May 1, 1960. 
(2) $1.65 to May 1, 1959. 


(3) Includes 10 cents per hour contribution to Health Plan. 


(4) $1.45 to March 31, 1959. 
(5) Plus seven cents per hour contribution to Health and Welfare Plan. 
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Range of Wages in the Construction 
Industry for 8 Trades in 36 Localities 


1954-55 1958-59 
1.30-2.25 Carpenters 1.55-2.68 
1.50-2.41 Bricklayers 1.90-2.95 
1.35-2.43 Electricians 1.55-3.10 
1.35-2.35 Plumbers 1.55-2.95 
dec oe2le Painters 1.45-2.60 
1.50-2.40 Plasterers 1.75-2.80 
1.30-2.35 Sheet Metal 1.55-2.80 

.90-1.62 Labourers 1.10-1.95 


In recent years, however, because of the 
nature of the construction projects in which 
they are participating, some unions are 
signing agreements that set down uniform 
wages and working conditions over a wide 
geographical area. Recently, for example, 
a nation-wide agreement setting minimum 
rates for 12,000 plumbers was signed by 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters and a group 
of 25 contractors engaged in oil refinery 
construction and other large projects across 
the country. This particular agreement set 
minimum rates at $2.25 an hour for the 
four eastern provinces and at $2.35 for 
the other provinces. 


Standard Work Week*—Most of the agree- 
ments studied called for a five-day, 40-hour 
week with special clauses making further 
provision for work performed on week- 
ends or after scheduled hours. Time and a 
half or double time are the rates commonly 
specified for work on Saturday; Sunday 
work is generally compensated for at double 
time. 


For overtime work performed after 
regular daily hours, many agreements specify 
time and a half for a certain period, 
followed by a higher rate, generally double 
time, for work performed thereafter. 


Except in Newfoundland and Quebec, 
the five-day 40-hour week is _ standard 
throughout Canada for all eight trades 
studied. Although Montreal is generally 
on a 40-hour week, the work-week in the 
rest of the province of Quebec is either 
44 or 48 hours and sometimes 50 hours 
for labourers in a few cities. Moreover, 
some trades in this province are on a 53- 
day week during spring and summer and 
a six-day week the rest of the year. 


Overtime Pay—Dual rates of pay for 
overtime work are now widespread in the 
construction industry. A first overtime rate, 
usually time and a half, is paid for a stated 
number of hours or up to a given hour 
in the evening, thereafter double time 
usually applies. There are some instances, 





*By standard work week is meant the number 
of hours per week after which the employees of an 
establishment are considered to be working overtime. 


however, particularly in Ontario and British 
Columbia, where double time is paid for 
all overtime work. 

Work done on Saturday in centres where 
the five-day week prevails is usually remun- 
erated at time and a half in the morning 
and double time in the afternoon. However, 
the instances where double time is paid all 
day Saturday have increased greatly since 
1954. Double time for Sunday work applies 
in almost all the trades under study. 


Paid Vacations—Most construction agree- 
ments provide that an employee shall be 
entitled to a percentage of his earnings 
as vacation pay, either 2 per cent of earn- 
ings (equivalent to an annual vacation of 
one week) or 4 per cent (equivalent to 
two weeks). In the last four years, the 
4-per-cent vacation allowance has become 
practically universal in Ontario and the 
western provinces, but little change was 
noted in the 2-per-cent vacation provisions 
of the Quebec construction decree. 

In the western provinces, a 4-per-cent 
vacation with pay allowance is mandatory 
under several of the provincial Vacation 
With Pay Acts. This fact often minimizes 
the importance of this item in collective 
bargaining. 

In the eastern provinces, however, legis- 
lative provisions usually provide for only 
a minimum 2-per-cent annual vacation 
allowance. Very often, particularly in 
Ontario, this rate is raised to 4 per cent 
through individual collective bargaining. 

(The bracketed figures in the “Paid Vaca- 
tion” column of the accompanying tables 
indicate that no provision for vacations 
was included in the agreement, or that 
reference was made to the provincial legis- 
lation, and that the figures used are the 
actual legislative provision for the prov- 
ince. ) 

Because construction workers are fre- 
quently subject to seasonal layoff, to ensure 
equitable vacation benefits, a stamp system 
of vacation pay credits is in effect in 
Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 
The employer affixes stamps in his em- 
ployees’ stamp books for each week worked; 
these stamps can be cashed at the time 
of vacation. 


Statutory Holidays—The number of statu- 
tory holidays listed in agreements is gener- 
ally seven or eight. 

In a few instances the agreements provide 
that some of these days be paid for even 
though not worked. In almost every case, 
however, there is the stipulation that they 
be paid at the rate of double time if 
worked. In Quebec, nine or ten days is the 
usual figure listed under the “Statutory 
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Holiday” column but this figure includes 
certain religious holidays often paid for at 
single rate when worked. 


Shift Work—Most of the agreements 
studied—nearly all those in Ontario and 
the West—contain special provisions for 
shift work. 

Generally, the second shift, i.e., the first 
seven hours after the regular day, is paid 
for at the rate of eight hours pay for 
seven hours work. The third _ shift 
is either paid for at the rate of time 
and a half, or some shift differential rang- 
ing between 10 and 20 cents is added to 
the basic wage. 

Most agreements state that a worker 
may work only one shift in any 24-hour 
period when shifts are being worked. 


Health and Welfare—The survey shows an 
increasing appearance of health and wel- 
fare plans in these construction trade agree- 


ments. Ontario and _ British Columbia 
showed the largest number of such plans, 
while Quebec and the Maritimes were 
almost completely without such provisions. 

The plans vary widely in their provisions 
and no distinct pattern of their coverage 
could be established from the present 
survey. Usually, however, the employee’s 
contribution to the expense of the plan is 
somewhere between 7 and 10 cents per 
hour worked by the employee (See foot- 
notes at base of tables). 


Allowances for Out-of-town Work—Some 
provision is usually made to cover any 
expenses for transportation, travelling time 
and/or room and board, should the em- 
ployees be assigned to work outside 
prescribed limits established in the agree- 
ment. Most agreements studied, parti- 
cularly those covering plumbers, sheet metal 
workers, electricians and painters, contain 
detailed out-of-town work provisions. 





Wages of U.S. Building Trades Increased 15 Cents Last Year 


An average increase of 15 cents an hour 
in union wage scales in the building trades 
in the United States between July 1957 and 
July 1958 is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This increase, which 
works out to 4.3 per cent, raised the com- 
bined rate for journeymen, labourers, and 
helpers in the industry to $3.34 an hour. 

Machinists and asbestos workers received 
the largest increases: 22 and 21 cents. 
Boilermakers, electricians, and sheet-metal 


workers came next with 19 cents an hour; 
17 other trades gained from 13 to 18 cents. 
Tile layers and composition roofers’ helpers 
gained the least—10 cents an hour. 

Rates for all journeymen averaged $3.54 
an hour, ranging from $3.22 for glaziers 
to $3.87 for bricklayers. Helpers’ and 
labourers’ rates averaged $2.55 an hour, 
ranging from $2.19 for composition roofers’ 
helpers to $2.89 for terazzo workers’ 
helpers. 





Proportion of U.S. Population in Labour Force Unchanged in 70 Years 


The proportion of the population of the 
United States holding jobs today is the same 
as it was in 1890, it is concluded in a new 
study made by Dr. Clarence D. Long. 

The study has been released by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
and was published by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. Its title is The Labor Force 
Under Changing Income and Employment. 

Neither a sharp rise in personal income 
over the last half century nor the influx of 
women into the labour force has changed 
the ratio, the study points out. 


In 1950, slightly more than half of all 
U.S. persons were in the labour force. In 
1890 the proportion of workers to non- 
workers was the same. 

The personal income of individual work- 
ers has almost tripled in buying power in 
the U.S. since 1890, the study asserts. Yet 
this rate has not been balanced by net 
departures from the labour force. Similarly, 
the economic changes of the decade since 
World War II have not reduced the num- 
ber of workers. 





British Social Services Costs Rise 62 Per Cent in 10 Years 


Taking current and capital expenditure 
together, costs to Britons to maintain a 
comprehensive system of social services 
have risen during the past 10 years by 
62 per cent, only slightly less than the rise 
in the gross national product, 65 per cent. 
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Allowing for the rise in prices, the 
increase was in the neighbourhood of 25 
per cent. 

In the 1957-58 financial year expenditures 
were approximately £2,725 million. 


PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, January 1959 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
edged downwards 0.1 per cent, from 126.2 
to 126.1, between December 1958 and 
January 1959. It was the second successive 
drop from the peak of 126.3 reached in 
November 1958*. 


The decline was largely due to January 
sale prices for clothing, combined with 
lower prices for 1958 model appliances. 
The food and shelter indexes recorded frac- 
tional increases; the other commodities and 
services component was unchanged. 


The clothing index decreased 1.2 per 
cent from 110.5 to 109.2, as traditional 
January sale prices were reported for a 
wide range of items, particularly women’s 
fur and winter coats, men’s suits and over- 
coats, and girls’ winter coats and snow- 
suits. 


The household operation index declined 
from, 122.0..10; 121-8) as, price decreases 
averaging about 4 per cent occurred for 
1958 models of major appliances. Gas rates 
were lower in a few centres and reduced 
cotton sheets also reflected January sales. 
Prices increased for household cleaning 
supplies, coal and fuel oil. Telephone rates 
were up in British Columbia. 


The food index remained almost un- 
changed at 122.3, up 0.1 per cent from 
122.2. Substantially lower prices were 
reported for oranges and lettuce, with 
eggs, grapefruit, bananas, coffee, and lard 
also down. Beef continued its sharp climb, 
January prices averaging about 5 cents a 
pound above December levels. Most fresh 
vegetables were higher, particularly cab- 
bage. 

The shelter index rose from 139.9 to 
140.2. Rents were unchanged but the 
home-ownership component moved up. 


The other commodities and services index 
was unchanged at 133.4 as lower prices 
on 1959 model passenger cars balanced 
some local price increases for newspapers, 
taxi fares, and a scatter of other items. 


The index one year earlier (January 
1958) was 123.4. Group indexes at that 
time were: food 119.4, shelter 136.6, cloth- 
ing 108.8, household operation 120.8, and 
other commodities and services 129.1. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, December 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
were lower in four regional cities between 
the beginning of November and December 
1958, the Montreal, Toronto, Saskatoon- 
Regina and Edmonton-Calgary indexes all 
recording declines of 0.2 per cent. The 
Winnipeg and Vancouver indexes both rose 
0.2 per cent; those for St. John’s, Halifax, 
Saint John and Ottawa remained un- 
changed*. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of the 
ten regional cities, unchanged in St. John’s, 
and a fractional 0.1 per cent higher in 
Winnipeg. The shelter index rose in six 
regional cities and remained at November 
levels in the other four cities. Clothing 
indexes were higher in eight of the ten 
regional cities, unchanged in two. House- 
hold operation indexes were up in all 
regional cities except St. John’s. Other 
commodities and services increased in five 
cities, were down fractionally in one city 
and were unchanged in the remaining four 
regional cities. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between November and December 
were as follows: Montreal —0.3 to 126.9; 
Toronto —0.3 to 129.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.3 to 122.7; Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 
to 122.5: Vancouver +0.3 to 127.8; Win- 
nipeg +0.2 to 124.0. St. John’s, Halifax, 
Saint John and Ottawa remained unchanged 
at’ 112.67, 124/3¢/126.7 vandii265 “respec: 
tively. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, December 1958 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) declined 0.2 per cent from 
123.9 at mid-November to 123.7 at mid- 
December. Except for increases to 123.9 at 
both mid-July and mid-November, the 
index has remained at 123.7 since last 
June. A year earlier, mid-December 1957, 
the index registered 121.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, November 1958 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices’ (Jan.«17, 1956—100) rose to a new 
peak of 109.8 between mid-October and 
mid-November 1958. At mid-October it 
was 109.4 and at mid-November 1957 it 
was 10727. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
On base June 1951=100. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





December 1958 


Of the 31 work stoppages in progress in 
Canada during December* only five began 
in the month. 

Among those carried over from previous 
months was a strike of 12,500 Inco em- 
ployees, which caused the bulk of the time 
loss during December. However, this stop- 
page, one of the largest disputes of the 
year, ended on December 26 after lasting 
for two months and causing a total time 
loss of close to 700,000 man-days. None 
of the other disputes in progress during 
the month resulted in a time loss exceed- 
ing 10,000 man-days. 

Beginning late in December, a strike of 
CBC producers in Montreal at first involved 
74 producers, members of the CCCL Asso- 
ciation des Réalisateurs, and later made 
idle a total of 1,700 CBC employees when 
members of other unions respected the 
picket line set up by the Association. The 
major issue in this dispute was the recogni- 
tion of the producers’ association as a 
bargaining agent. 

Of the 31 work stoppages recorded dur- 
ing December, 13 involved more than a 
hundred workers. Ten of these thirteen 
larger work stoppages had begun prior to 
December, and three arose out of disputes 
during the month. 

A time loss of close to 200,000 man- 
days—more than three quarters of the 
December total—was reported from On- 
tario, where the large Inco dispute was in 
progress late into the month. Work stop- 
pages were reported from several other 
provinces but only in British Columbia did 
the number of man-days lost exceed the 
20,000 mark. Most of the workers involved 
in work stoppages in this province were 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis and the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during December 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details 
include such information as the dates on which the 
stoppages began and ended and the industries in 
which they occurred. 
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employees of sawmill and logging camps 
in the Kootenay area. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in December amounted to 0.24 
per cent of the estimated working time, 
compared with 0.28 per cent in November, 
and 0.15 per cent in December 1957. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1958 


No. of 
Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
Logging Dba arta cries J 1,360 1,360 
IMEI 5 eon oak OO 1 12,500 187,500 
Manufacturing ...... 17 1,848 40,405 
Constructions ee 4 427 9,260 
Transportation, 
Storage and 
Communication 5 1,945 4,090 
Trade ai sacnriens slesets 2 35 325 
Dervicemmesenes. eens 1 14 165 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, DECEMBER 1958 

No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ..... 1 1,360 1,360 
INOvayScotiauses ssn 2 169 3,585 
Quebec! ti... <a 5 2,147 11,575 
Ontarios secre sine ceeniee 13 12,929 196,785 
Alberta. %e. = «cones 2 399 8,775 
British Columbia .. 8 1125 21,025 


Work Stoppages in 1958 


There were 260 work stoppages arising 
from industrial disputes in 1958 compared 
with 245 in 1957; time loss was somewhat 
higher and more workers were involved in 
1958 than in 1957, according to a pre- 
liminary summary of strikes and lockouts 
released last month. 

The 260 work stoppages in 1958 involved 
107,497 workers and a time loss of 2,879,- 
120 man-working days. This compares with 
245 stoppages involving 86,198 workers 
and a time loss of 1,607,180 days in 1957. 
The peak postwar year for time loss was 
1946, when there were 228 stoppages 
involving 139,474 workers and a total time 
loss of 4,516,393 man-working days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in 1958 amounted to 0.24 per cent 
of the estimated working time compared 
with 0.14 per cent in 1957. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the _ publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the LABOR GAZETTE. 


List No, 125. 
Accidents 


1. CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY. Construction Safety Orders, Trench 
Construction Safety Orders, and Lamp 
Scaffold and Parallel Safety Orders. Re- 
printed from California Administrative 
Code, Title 8, Industrial Relations. San 
Francisco, 1952. 1 Volume. 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF POWER. 
Winding Accident at Brookhouse Colliery, 
Yorkshire; Report on the Causes of, and 
Circumstances attending, the Overwind 
which occurred at Brookhouse Colliery, 
Beighton, Yorkshire, on 4th March, 1958, 
by A. E. Crook, H.M. Principal Inspector of 
Mechanical Engineering. London, H.M.S.O., 
ASTER URae ke Wee 


_ An investigation of an accident resulting in 
injuries to 36 miners. 


3. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in 
Hospitals. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
56. 


Based on a survey of 4,680 establishments 
employing about 838,000 hospital workers. 


Apprenticeship 


4. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. A Com- 
parison of Building Industry Apprentice- 
ships in the U.S.A. and Western Australia, 
by Norman F. Dufty. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 11. 

The author is head of the Department of 


Management Studies at Perth Technical Col- 
lege in Western Australia. 


5. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Planned Training, Your Future 
Security. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 8. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 

6. DUNLop, Epwarpb. Rehabilitation for 
the Disabled in Canada; a Plan for National 
Action. Toronto, 1958. Pp. 26. 

The author advocates the adoption of a 
Disabled Persons Rehabilitation Act by the 
Federal Government in Canada so that a com- 
prehensive nation-wide rehabilitation program 
can be set up. 


7. U.S. WoOMEN’s Bureau. Help for 
Handicapped Women. Prepared in co-oper- 
ation with U.S. Office of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 52. 

Deals with services and activities of the 


vocational rehabilitation program provided by 
State agencies. 


Economic Conditions 


8. Moore, GEOFFREY Hoyt. Measuring 
Recessions. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1958. Pp. 259-316. 

‘The purpose of this report is to provide 
a set of measurements of past business cycle 


recessions with which any current recession 
can be compared.” 


9. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in Africa, 1956-1957. Sup- 
plement to World Economic Survey, 1957. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 84. 

10. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1956- 
1957. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 163. 

11. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. The Economic 
Development of Colombia. Geneva, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs, 1957, 1.e. 1958. Pp. 454. ffl 

12. U.S. CoNGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Federal Expenditure Policy 
for Economic Growth and Stability. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on Fiscal 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, 
Congress of the United States, 85th Con- 
gress, First Session, pursuant to Sec. 5 (a) 
of Public law 304, 79th Congress. Novem- 
ber 18-27, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 663. 

The hearings were held to consider a number 
of current Federal spending programs in the 


U.S. and to determine the proper role of 
government in a private enterprise economy. 


Education 

13. CANADA. BUREAU OF _ STATISTICS. 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Universities and Colleges, 1957-1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 74. 

14. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EpucaTion. Annual Report, 1957-1958. 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 63. 

15. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TION, OTTAWA, 1958. Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the Canadian Conference on 
Education held at Ottawa, February 16-20, 
1958. Edited by George G. Croskery and 
Gerald Nason. Ottawa, Mutual Press, 1958. 
Pp) !, 
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The Conference consisted of three plenary 
sessions and workshops on the following 
topics: buildings and equipment, education 
for leisure, financing education, higher educa- 
tion, organization and curricula, the role of 
the home in education, special needs in educa- 
tion, and teachers: quantity and quality. 

16. Cook, ALticE HANSON. Labor Edu- 
cation outside the Unions; a Review of 
Postwar Programs in Western Europe and 
the United States, by Alice H. Cook and 
Agnes M. Douty. Ithaca, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 148. 


Examines labor education carried on by 
groups other than the unions themselves; for 
example, the Workers’ Educational Association 
in Great Britain. Discusses organizations in 
Great Britain, Sweden, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Switzer- 
land, and the United States. Also mentions 
the work of some governmental and non- 
governmental international agencies. 


17. NATIONAL UNIVERSITY-LABOUR CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION AND CO-OPERATION. 
Ist, Ortawa, 1956. Labour-University 
Cooperation on Education; a Report on the 
National Conference on Labour Education 
sponsored by the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress and the Canadian Association for 
Adult Education held at Ottawa December 
15 to 17, 1956. Ottawa, Canadian Labour 
Congress, Education Department, 1957. 
Ppeds: 

18. UNITED NATIONS. SUB-COMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. Study of Dis- 
crimination in Education, by Charles D. 
Ammoun, Special Rapporteur. New York, 
United Nations: 19575162195 Sie Bps ts2e 


Efficiency, Industrial 


19. BriTIsH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. Cut- 
ting Costs for Productivity: Work Study; 
Production Control; Costing; Quality Con- 
trol; Variety Reduction; Shift Work; the 
Team Approach. London, 1958. Pp. 76. 

20. BRITISH PRODUCTIVITY COUNCIL. Work 
Study in the West; an Enquiry into the 
Work of the Department of Work Study 
and Staff Training of the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ West of England Asso- 
ciation. London, 1958. Pp. 30. 


21. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Simplification, Standardization, Specializa- 
tion. Volume 1. Case Studies on Variety Re- 
duction. Project No. 184. Paris, O.E.E.C., 
f958> Poy 117: 


A description of nine cases in which in- 
creased productivity was brought about by 
simplification, standardization or specialization. 
The firms cited are engaged in manufacturing 
light electrical equipment for automobiles, 
sugar confectionery, light electrical equipment 
for domestic and industrial uses, mechanical, 
pneumatic and electrical equipment, railway 
equipment, glass bottles, beds and mattresses, 
packaging of shoes, and bicycles. 


ro? 


22. TRADE UNION IN SEMINAR ON AUTO- 
MATION, LONDON, 1956. Trade Union 
Seminar on Automation, London, 14th-17th 
May, 1956; Final Report. E.P.A. Project 
No. 175/2. Paris, Trade Union Research 
and Information Service, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency, O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 120. 

Partial Contents: Automation in the Renault 
Works (France—Motor Industry). Automa- 
tion in the British Glass Industry. The Dev- 
elopment of Automation in the Administrative 
Techniques of the S.N.C.F. (Societe Nationale 
des Chemins de Fer Francais). Economic and 
Social Problems. Trade Unions and Automa- 
tion. Practical Approaches to the Problems 
raised by Automation. 

23. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Improving Materials Handling in 
Small Plants. 2d ed. Prepared by technical 
specialists in private industry. Washington, 
1954. Pp. 42. 


Materials handling, the term applied to the 
picking up and moving of things, accomplishes 
the necessary movement with a minimum of 
time, labor, waste, and cost. 


Foremanship 


24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Supervisory Selection Pro- 
cedure. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 


Data submitted by 140 executives showed 
that some 90 per cent of them obtain three- 
fifths or more of supervision from the ranks, 
and about one-sixth promote entirely from 
within the company. 


25. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
PsyCHOLOGY, LONDON. The Place of the 


Foreman in Management, Seven Case 
Studies. London, Staples Press, 1957. 
Pp. 143. 


The seven studies reported in the book were 
made between 1954 and 1955 in an electrical 
engineering works, a woollen firm,.a firm 
manufacturing light vehicles, a dyeing and 
cleaning plant, a steel plant and two clothing 
firms. The studies describe the responsibilities 
of the supervisors, their relations with other 
branches of management, and how they feel 
they fit into their organizations. 


Industria! Disputes 


26. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Industrial Disputes 
in Australia. Canberra, Government Printer, 
1958. Pp. 26. 

Analysis of industrial disputes between 
ois and 1937/. 


27. CALIFORNIA. STATE MEDIATION SERV- 
Ick. TheAdjustment of Labor-Management 
Disputes in California, 1957. Tenth Annual 
Report. San Francisco, 1958. Pp. 37. 


28. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1957. Wash- 
metony G-PiO} 619587 ep 35: 

There were fewer work stoppages (3,673) 


in the U.S. in 1957 than any year since World 
War II. 


Industrial Relations 


29. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Problems and Practices in Industrial 
Relations. New York, c1958. Pp. 155. 

Partial Contents: Is Human Relations Ob- 
solete? Personnel Planning pays Dividends (A 
Presentation by Mead Johnson & Company), 
Organizing and auditing Your Employee Com- 
pensation Activities. Salary Administration at 
Carborundum: a Case Study. A Job Evaluation 
Plan for Clerical, Technical, and Supervisory 
Positions. Employee Relations as an Aid to 
Public Relations. When Your Company moves. 
What’s Wrong with College Recruiting? 

30. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Collec- 
tive Bargaining and Management Functions: 
an Empirical Study, by Milton Derber, 
W. Ellison Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 107-120. 


A summary and analysis of certain findings 
of a survey of 51 establishments in Illinois 
communities concerning the extent to which 
collective bargaining has actually affected the 
management function. 


31. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Environ- 
mental Variables and Union-Management 
Accommodation, by Milton Derber, W. Elli- 
son Chalmers, and Ross Stagner. Urbana, 
1958. Pp. 413-428. 


A comparison of five types of union-man- 
agement relationship with 15 selected environ- 
mental factors, with an attempt to assess the 
relationship between them. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
laboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at 
the Industrial and National Levels. Pt. 1. 
Eighth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
EDs 72. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1) Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 43rd session, 
1959. 


Labour Bureaus 


33. NORTHERN RHODESIA. DEPARTMENT 
OF LaBouR. Annual Report for the Year 
1957. Lusaka, Government Printer, 1958. 
Ppy 70. 


34. SouTH AFRICA. DEPARTMENT OF LaA- 
Bour. Report for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. Pretoria, Government Printer, 
1955... Pp Li. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 

35. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. June, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 43. 

36. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lapor. Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Hearings before the Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labour, House of Representatives, 85th 


Congress, First Session on Bills relating to 
extension of coverage of the Fair labor 
standards acts ... Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
2 Parts. 


Hearings held March 5-Nov. 22, 1957 in 
various cities. 


The hearings concern further extension of 
the minimum wage in the U.S 


37. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVvI- 
SIONS. A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (The 
Federal Wage and Hour Law). Rev. ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 23. 


Labour Organization 


38. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Union 
Shop and the Public Welfare. Proceedings 
of the Second Annual Industrial Relations 
Conference of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, New York, N.Y., June 
17-18, 1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 99. 

39, CALIFORNIA. DIVISION OF LABOR 
STATISTICS AND RESEARCH. Union Labor in 
California; a Report on Union Membership 
in California, Provisions in Union Agree- 
ments: Union Security, Preferential Hiring, 
Hiring Hall, Checkoff. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia State Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 38. 

40. DONAHUE, GEORGE R. The World 
Federation of Trade Unions: Facts about a 
Communist Front. With an introduction by 
James B. Carey. Washington, International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, 1958. Pp. 81. 

A brief history of the World Federation of 


Trade Unons, describing how it was taken 
over by the Communists. 


41, ILLINoIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Uninon Business Agent’s Perspective of His 
Job, by Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. Hudson 
Rosen. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 49-58. 

After a survey of the work of 21 business 
agents the authors report that the individual 
business agent sees his job as that of a contract 
negotiator who tries to keep on good terms 
with his members an dhave their support in 
order to get results at the bargaining table. 

42. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKERS’ UNIONS. Proceedings of the 
Tenth Congress held at Stuttgart on July 
42, 25 and 26, 1957. Amsterdam, 1958. 
Pp. 68. 

43. JAPAN. FEDERATION OF EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. Labor Movement in Japan. 


Tokyo? 1958. Pp. 21. 

Contents: The Development of Labor Man- 
agement in Japan. The Present Status of the 
Japan Communist Party _and its Influence on 
the Labor Movement. Characteristic Features 
of the Japanese Labor Movement. Current 
Principal Labor Problems. Government Labour 
Policy. Social Security System in Japan. 
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44, NEw BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF La- 
Bor, C.L.C. Official Proceedings of the 
First Merged Convention, Fredericton, 
N.B., August 26, 27, 28, 1957. St. John, 
1957.26P pS 

45. PICARD, GERARD. Trade Union Free- 
dom and Labour Unity in Canada; Report 
of the National President of the C.C.C.L., 
September 1958. Quebec, 1958. Pp. 40. 

46. RICHBERG, DONALD RANDALL. Labor 


Union Monopoly, a Clear and Present 
Danger. Chicago, H. Regnery Co., 1957. 
Pps: 


The author played an important part in 
drafting and obtaining the passage _ of the 
Railway Labor Act of 1926. He claims that 
‘the greatest concentrations of political and 
economic power are found in the... labor 
organizations and in their... managers.” 

47. UNITED FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 
WorkKeErS UNION. Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention, Resolutions and Summary of Pro- 
ceedings, March 14-22, 1958, Vancouver, 


B.C. Vancouver, 1958. Pp. 109. 
Labour Supply 


48. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. The 
Labour Force, November 1945-July 1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 190. 

49. JAPAN. PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE. 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS. Employment Status 
Survey as of July 1, 1956. Tokyo, 1958. 
Pp. 68. 

A survey of employment and unemployment 


in Japan among the population, fourteen years 
of age and over. 


Labouring Classes 


50. Fox, RICHARD MICHAEL. Jim Larkin; 
the Rise of the Underman. London, Law- 
rence and: Wishart, 195730Pp. 1183: 


The biography of a prominent Irish labour 
leader who died in 1947. 


51. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories for the Year 1957. London, 
Hi-M.S:0:; 1958. Pp. 915 

52. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
ditions of Work of Fishermen. Part 1. Fifth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 36. 

At head of title Report 5.(1) Interna- 
tional Labour Conference 43rd_ session, 
1959; 

“The purpose of the present report is to 
transmit to governments for amendment or 
comment the following texts based on the 
proposals adopted by the Conference at its 
42nd Session: (A) A proposed Convention 
concerning the minimum age for admission of 
fishermen to employment; (B) A_ proposed 
Convention concerning the medical examina- 
tion of fishermen; and (C) A proposed Con- 
vention concerning ffishermen’s articles of 
agreement.” 

53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Or- 
ganisation of Occupational Health Services 
in Places of Employment. Part 1. Fourth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 18. 
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At head of title: Report 4 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 43rd_ session, 
1959. 

This report transmits the draft text of a 
Recommendation to member governments for 
amendments or comments, along with back- 
ground material. 

54. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
tection of Workers against Radiations. Part 
1. Sixth item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958. 
Pp: 56: : 

At head of title: Report 6 (1). Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. 43rd_ session, 
1959. 


55. Puiip, Davip. Le mouvement ouvrier 
en Norvége. Paris, Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 


Ppais03 

A survey of the Norwegian labour movement 
from the 19th century to date, including the 
history of the Norwegian Labour Party. 


56. SCOTLAND. COMMITTEE ON  DILI- 
GENCE. Report. Edinburgh, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Ppa eo: 


Diligence is defined as ‘‘the legal procedure 
by which a creditor attaches the property or 
person of his debtor, with the object of 
forcing him either (1) to appear in court to 
answer an action at the creditor’s instance, or 
(2) to find security for implement of the 
judgment which may be pronounced against 
him in such an action, or (3) to implement 
a judgment already pronounced.” 

The Committee was set up “to inquire into 
the operation of the present law and practice 
of diligence in Scotland and to make recom- 
mendations for its improvement...” 


Occupations 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. Merchant Navy 
Officers. 2d -ed., London; H:.M3.Ofeiyos 
Pp. 48. 


Describes life at sea, the work of an officer, 
entry and training, conditions of employment, 
pay and prospects. 


58. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 


EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The Speech 
Therapist. 2d. ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Ppl 2 


Briefly describes the work of the speech 
therapist, the personal qualities needed, educa- 
tional qualifications and professional training, 
and openings and salaries. 

59. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Housing Manage- 
ment. Rev. ed. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 20. 


““A housing manager is responsible for the 
administration of housing estates, both from 
the business and from the social service point 
of view.” Describes the work of a housing 
manager, the qualifications and training re- 
quired, professional opportunities. 


60. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
port to Participating Governments on the 
Asian Regional Seminar on Vocational 
Guidance, Including Employment Coun- 
selling, New Delhi, India, November- 
December, 1957. Geneva, 1958:. Pp. 155. 


At head of title: ILO/TAP/AFE/R.3. 
International Labour Office. Expanded pro- 
gramme of technical assistance. 


Prices 


61. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Defense against Inflation; Policies 
for Price Stability in a Growing Economy. 
A Statement on National Policy by the 
Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 
News York, 1958. Pp: 96. 


The pamphlet states that a major source 
of inflation is the illusion that ‘we can get 
more out of the economy than we produce.” 


62. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957. 
Washinpton.G.P.O; 1958.. Pp. 202. 


Statistics 


63. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949- 

) STATISTICAL OFFICE. Seasonal and 

Other Recurrent Influences on Short-Term 

Economic Indicators. Stuttgart, W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1958. Pp. 14. 


64. GERMANY (FEDERAL REPUBLIC, 1949- 

) STATISTICAL OFFICE. The Statistical 

Unit in Economic Statistics. Stuttgart, W. 
Kohlhammer, 1958. Pp. 34. 


Wages and Hours 


65. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
SITY. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Productivity and Wages, by James 
C. Cameron and F. J. L. Young, Kingston, 
eyed Bebe Chi 


The authors suggest the establishment of 
an Index of Productivity by the government. 
They believe that such an Index of Productivity 
and the Consumer Price Index could act as 
outlets in determining increases in wages. 

66. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1957 and Trend 1907-57. Washing- 
fons. PsO.3..1958.,. Pp: 49. 

The information in this report was based 
on a survey of about 665,000 journeymen 
and 165,000 helpers and laborers in 52 cities 
with populations of 100,000 or more. 

67. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1957 and 
Trend 1929-57. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp, alee 


Based on union wage scales in effect on 
July 1, 1957, covering about 70,000 local- 
transit operating employees in 52 cities with 
a population of 100,000 or over. 


68. U.S. BurEAU oF LaABorR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure: Electric and Gas Utilities. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 92. 


‘“...Summarizes wage and supplementary 
practice information for privately operated 
electric and gas utility systems in September 
£957,” 


69. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure, Fertilizer Manufacturing, 
South, April 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958: Pp, 414; 

Based on a study of 183 plants with a total 
of 12,398 workers. Includes occupational 
descriptions. 

70. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Structure, Southern Sawmills, April 
1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 44. 


The southern sawmill is one of the lowest 
paying industries in the U.S. 


Women 


71. OPEN Door INTERNATIONAL FOR THE 
ECONOMIC EMANCIPATION OF THE WOMAN 
WorKER. Report of the Tenth Conference 
held in Paris, August 19 to 23, 1957. 
Charlottenlund, Denmark, 1957. Pp. 107. 


72. U.S. WoMeEN’s’ BurREAU. College 
Women go to work: Report on Women 
Graduates, Class of 1956, prepared in 
cooperation with National Vocational 
Guidance Association, Women’s Section. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 41. 


In June 1956 there were 87,234 women 
graduates of whom 5,411 participated in this 
survey. These are some of the conclusions: 

1. Most of the graduates were in jobs for 

which they received training; 

. The average starting salary was $3,446; 

. About three-quarters of the graduates 
were employed six months after gradua- 
tion; 

4. About 69% of the married graduates were 
working; 

5. About three-quarters of the graduates 
were employed in five occupations as 
teachers, secretaries and _ stenographers, 
nurses, biological technicians, and social 
and welfare workers. 


73. U.S. WOMEN’s BurEAvU. Employmem 
Opportunities for Women in Legal Work. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 34. 


Outlines the growing opportunities for 
women in legal work either in self-employ- 
ment, Government employment, in _ private 
industry, and in services to the legal profession 
(as law teachers, editors and writers for law 
publications, law librarians, or executive secre- 
taries of bar associations for example). 

74. WOMEN’S ENGINEERING SOCIETY. Re- 
port on Conference, “Careers for Girls in 
Engineering” held at the City of Coventry 
Training College on 13/14th July, 1957. 
London, 1957. Pp. 73. 

Speakers discussed openings for girls in 
textile engineering, electrical engineering, in 
the aircraft industry, in government service, in 
civil engineering, and in industrial research and 
development, etc. 


Miscellaneous 


75. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Some Aspects of Consultant Engineering 
in the United States. Project No. 357. Paris, 
O.E.E.C., 1958. Pp. 116. 

Representatives from seven European coun- 


tries visited the U.S. in 1956 to study the 
working methods and conditions of American 
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consulting engineers. The members of Mission 
357 devoted most of their attention to civil 
engineering (roads and buildings), thermal 
and hydro power plant design and construction 
and management consultants. 

76. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Execu- 
tive Personality and Psychological Testing, 
by Stanley Stark. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 15. 

The author argues that personality testing 
of business executives has some merit despite 
what William H. Whyte, Jr., in his book “The 
Organization Man,” says to the contrary. 

77. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Sources 
of Popular Support for the Italian Christian 
Democratic Party in the Post-war Decade, 
by Murray Edelman. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 
143-159. 

Discusses the elements which constitute the 
support of the Italian Christian Democratic 
Party in elections since 1946. 

78. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Cost of Social Security, 1949-1954. Geneva, 
L95Sc ep. Zur. 

Contains statistical information on the finan- 
cial operations of the national social security 
systems of thirty-two countries, and incomplete 
data of eleven other countries. 

79. INTERNATIONAL 'WORKING CONFER- 
ENCE OF DIRECTORS AND SENIOR OFFICERS 
OF AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICES IN 
MEMBER AND ASSOCIATE COUNTRIES, PARIS, 
1957. Agricultural Advisory Services in 
Europe and North America, 1957; Report. 
Project No. 395/A. Paris, European Pro- 
ductivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1958. 
Pp. 166. 


80. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Company Contributions. Ll. Poli- 
cies and Procedures, by John H. Watson. 
New York, c1958. Pp. 88. 

“One hundred-and-eighty companies, repre- 
senting both manufacturing and non-manufac- 
turing organizations, contributed $38.3 millions 
in 1955 to health, welfare, educational, scien- 
tific, and religious agencies.” 


81. New ZEALAND. STANDARDS COUNCIL. 
Report for the Year ended 31 March 1958. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
Dae 


82. UNITED NaTIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA. Energy in 
Latin America. Geneva, United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
1957. Pp. 268. 

Cover title: Energy development in Latin 
America. 


83. UNITED NATIONS. STATISTICAL OFFICE. 
Handbook of Population Census Methods. 
Rev. ed. New York, 1958. 2 Volumes. 


Contents: v. 1. General Aspects of a Popula- 
tion Census. v. 2. Economic Characteristics of 
the Population. 

Volume 1 covers such topics as “utility and 
modern conception of a population census, 
census planning and scope, census legislation, 
budget and organization, census work prior to 
the enumeration, the enumeration, post-enu- 
meration work, and applications of statistical 
sampling to population censuses.” 

Volume 2 covers such topics as relationship 
between census data on economic activity and 
questions of economic development, the eco- 
nomically active according to their characteris- 
tics, selected enumeration and _ processing 
procedures for the economically active popu- 
lation, and inter-relationships of various types 
of data on economic characteristics.” 





Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications 


Since the beginning of the year, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics—in co-oper- 
ation with the Queen’s Printer—has had 
in effect a new scale of prices and subscrip- 
tion rates for Bureau publications that is 
designed to bring them into line with present 
costs of paper and presswork. 

The Bureau, also, has discontinued the 
practice of allowing generous discounts on 
subscriptions for its “All Reports” and “All 
Memoranda” services and for “All Reference 
Papers”. With the incrase in the number 
of Bureau publications and the boost in 
their production costs, it will be necessary 
in future to charge subscribers the full 
list price for all publications ordered. 

The new regulations will not apply to 
those who had placed orders before Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 for publications that do not 
appear until 1959, nor to those whose 
contracts expire after December 31, 1958 
but whose orders were effective before that 
date. 
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For their convenience in reviewing their 
subscriptions and to ensure them continuity 
of service, the Information Services Divi- 
sion of the Bureau will mail to those 
subscribing to large numbers of Bureau 
publications, before expiry of their subscrip- 
tion, a new subscription order form con- 
taining the titles and prices of all Bureau 
publications. 

Use of the new subscription form will 
act as a safeguard against errors in orders 
arising from similarities of titles, and its 
return before a subscription runs out will 
ensure uninterrupted delivery of the publi- 
cations wanted. 

A new catalogue of current Bureau pub- 
lications, possessing cataloguing features 
designed to facilitate ordering as well as 
filing publications by catalogue numbers 
and containing the new prices, is now being 
readied for distribution. It will be sent to 
all larger subscribers and copies will be 
available to others on request. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices... 





A—Labour Force 


Nore—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 15, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


















































P.E.I. Man. 
—— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Be 
Be Alta. 
The Labour Force 
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NOT TC ULE tre eee Meee rer ey aati parcieve, sie) =. 666 * 51 146 171 276 20 
None AericuluUrealeemsscen sicker. «ont 5,468 116 386 1,589 2,083 759 535 
INAS LS Bak os 0 i eee ee ee 4,613 99 338 1,314 1,658 786 418 
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ec hina SCRE Del ee PAL 90 355 1, 463 1,987 ed 499 
PATROL CIS setae cisterns s velbiele s asi: 4,663 76 318 1,387 1,829 660 443 
* od ane Be ie RE Pe Oe eke Fis teneae Hace ® Bolt 60 233 964 1,298 449 323 
Hermyalegeeryn re piste hci aa ts Sie iecks caste: 1,336 16 85 373 531 PAN 120 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OLDE SOXCS OREN Ae eee trations sr ieiereceys 361 26 34 130 100 34 37 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Ne ries cb pet AS Va ateC LS (005 6s 5,301 148 450 1,490 Wel 922 520 
i ne ee ood ri | me | ssa | atk | 80 
Wapato Sia omy Oe eee eee 4,207 108 351 1,211 1,439 708 390 








* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 






































Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
November 15, 1958 October 18, 1958 November 16, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work(!) Work(2) Work(!) 
Rotalslookanestoriwor kee essen ale ee ee 387 372 340 326 321 305 
Withowti Obese eee een oan ee 361 348 313 301 296 283 
Wid era lemon lines tren en ie eet 120 — 103 — 129 — 
LSAT ONG Se peieeeeey as ee ie Sete te ate 143 —_ 118 — 115 — 
A BON ONTOS a. aug enisy achey hes ee esn oe 48 — 44 — 32 — 
aD MONG a Shy eerie Ce cone eee ee 33 a 32 — 13 — 
USSU ETO AS ee ee ee eee ae s — bs — — 
£9 — an GLoviersey. eae oe eo ee ie — fe — 4 — 
Wrote dete sien Ueeeeatien. tite at ta Ie i ee 26 24 27 25 25 22, 
tA hoursta.t oe oe ee “a ‘@ x - * 
1b Sash OUrss eee eee. eee eee 18 17 19 18 19 17 























(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 



































Beer : 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Cae Males 
N.W.T. Dee 
LObs Rotel esis oe 4,049 34,294 90,120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
1954 2otal ee ae ee 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84, 631 
GSS Lota leper) pee 3,067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
LO5O RL otals see 3,029 31,396 90, 662 eon 17,930 164, 857(@) 89.541 
LOS (EO bal ees: 4 eee 5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282,164 154, 226 
1957 Ist nine months...... 4,425 47,005 126, 737 32,680 33,419 244, 266 138, 221 
1958 Ist nine months...... 2,768 22,611 50, 559 13, 258 10,935 100,131 50,114 











(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 















































z an | 

rei aa ae Ss ie 

& BS a aS we 2) 

a= 3 ZS © Boy = S 5 ay) 

Se ree |e B | &3 | 28s) p 6 

5-5 = os o.8 R = po | VES © = 

&p x 2, 3) o | oo eee =| n 

ar Ss o a g S © = Sigs 4 35 2 = = 

ae o Eg g& Ss = ‘ah | Bow 3 © a 

fe) oO eI = r= &0 BOs ze) -q pe) 

Ss = ine) 0.8 5 &p Bo BOO Pe) ee) ° 

Ay =) HO OR a) < HY | se0 a) oO H 
Lhe Lotalas were 6. 106,021 6,339 1,855 3,185 | 138,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 91,133 
1954 Total... 2.2...) 91/983 6,775 1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 84,376 
1955 Total...........| 8,563 D, 00 1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 514 | 15,117 7,687 371 57, 987 
9S6e Ota learn seen Oes 3 0 9,492 2,255 3,823 | 13,800 7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,489 435 91,039 
1957 Total. parowenscall) WPT Ih vlGieeyde 5,254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1957 Ist nine months.| 14,882 | 14,831 4,920 5,850 | 14,034 9,897 2,375 | 50,055 | 18,253 578 | 135,675 
1958 Ist nine months.| 6,882 5,767 1,053 1,862 8, 889 4,432 442 | 15,342 Oak 835 52,455 
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Nore: The estimates of labour income in this tabl 
Note particularl 
quarterly instead of monthly totals f 


National Accounts. 


because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1. 


B—Labour Income 





($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


e have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
y the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
or some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
































Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Yy d Trens- Finance 
Tear an portation, —-” | Supple- ; 
Month Cae Manu- Storage, ; Construc-| Public Services mentary Total 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ee Labour 
Communi- ever | Indome 
cation2 ment) 

1953—Total....| 393 3, 954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 Lely 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12, 432 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 13, 215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1, 102 226 2,072 3,521 530 14,719 
1957—Total... 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2, 268 3, 926 639 15, 825 
1957—Nov..... 46.2 410.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 TOb a 163.6 | 1,344.6 
EC hee 45.7 386.1 JE oh alll ae ie ee 2 Ae Oe ee de (amie asim nh Pro ile ce ny val or oy eee 1,294.8 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 US Se all bce Aare | 5 a te Bet bel wet gee pO, tee ee | oe be Sera note A ae 1,267.8 
BED aem on 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0 LGGr Ome aie L 
Vatiome ae 45.8 389.8 IPA) Ga gil cereesee eectnnet oer ae Mareen Lape eam 2 EM. 2 eee Cul a ea ee Sa 
PAD 43.9 392.3 1a [de RR is Rrra a eae meal Veen ee ek a ean i el eh. wos ells | RD 1,304.0 

WHER oe 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 | 1,354.8 
sinew ee 45.6 404.9 CE dle (all, Arpaia Al porte Se RE lla Ae Pe Ve IR [Se cece |< DU 1,384.5 

MUM oh oc 45.0 402.1 ire sue et leet :2 Spaeae tne clita Sie aN Lee lies Bit lr ee on ee 1,382.1 

AUG at oe 45.5 399.8 145.7 TDwh 335.4 fatal 592.3 1,080.5 IU) |) ket (6 
Sept... .: 44.5 404.0 TS (4 OAR ne ss | 8 Stern [ie of amar tal eee ae eee Re Tere ie ae 1,405.3 

Oct 43.2 400.0 AOR eT eerste scPac [Pte sco res ee el pas arcresceteesl cago ete etice cerns oe ere eee ae 1,389.8 

NOV eee 43.1 401.7 TAD SORE PL or ten ee |eace ay ae celts. are eecec aealcagtey cue coral lteter ecw ly ee ,385.5 





























1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 


C—Emploeyment, Hours and Earnings 





Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,728,511. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
























































(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
Industrial Composite! Manulacturing 
Re Una Index Numbers Averite : Index Numbers | Average 
alta a Aggregate| Average Weekly Aggregate| Average Weekly 
Employ- Weekly Wace fed Wages and] Employ- Weelcly Wages and Wee sane 
ee Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ep, Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
1958—A-verage........--.....-- 113.4 155 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
O54 AVEna Pe aor. rary ache tae aoc 109.9 15128 SYA Al 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
LOSb Aenea Dem pene mad wee eo 160.1 141.7 60. 87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63. 3 
1956—A verage............005+6 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 17520 151.2 66.47 
OSTA VGragewe sete eb aae +: 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 fee i) 69.68 
INOvrgl neteee ano ene: 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
IB SoR-d hy Sa Ree ee 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 Lsix3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
OS BJ earl we eyes. reenter ses fe 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 Ae es 68.47 
HED eral eer oak cote ne 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
NB Tiey, UU eo ea a ee 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 WAS AS 163.9 72.08 
FA Dicme LOetE eae ea 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72,80 
IMiany ae leereen.s ever se tetee sh 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
ADH OVE Ls woe oe RAE sete ae 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
rae Ue ee er rs Ee nea 1213 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 7 06 
tN Podeye fh Un we alae A kM 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
Gp Capltm etvertacesti rary: 121.8 201.1 164.5 70. 67 Nal 6 184.9 164.7 72.40 
QE ett a oe 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
LN at ey TU Spaes A elie 5 ace Se 120.0 199.0 165.2 70.99 110.1 184.9 166.8 (Ph eke 








1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries. dry cleaning plants, business and 


recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 





Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

















(a) PROVINCES 
New Guid lamcl arcmin ere et omcnc eer 130.4 is2mo 138.8 62.03 63.02 61.42 
Princesodwarcdelsland aaccws mec ven seeiee cet see 126.4 124.6 126.2 51.34 50.78 49 32 
ING VAAOCOLIAMEN, © oon atin cats ieee ce cieron omtineel:. rena 99.9 99.7 100.8 57.90 58.65 56.79 
AN(an cae Shiite eke Cae arghie eee oer ae Aer ap toc acrae tc 100.3 102.7 LOS 58.37 58.84 57.65 
QUEBEC Hite ears wae teeta Gerstner recraren ten: 120.6 120.8 126.0 68.18 68.18 65.83 
ONtaTIO Lae ee eke es Re ese ee Gh ee ee OE Tine 119.3 12RD 12555 73.83 73.41 71.78 
Manito bss sete oe es ha cere On ee amet cree oe 111.8 112.7 113.9 67.86 67.69 64.38 
Sdslatchewane ces fucch ce ae eee ence cee ISP). 7/ 135.9 32 68.54 69.29 66.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 154.4 159.5 155.3 73.85 73.83 70.19 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.3 120.5 126.2 77.08 76.47 74.62 
CAT aa eae Been rake ies CO ee ene 120.0 121.9 125.2 70.99 70.85 68.79 
(b) Metropotitan AREAS 
Se iolin Siac atee was seis ets acsro ws Bias oO ate a toe era Ee fosye 135.2 131.4 51.38 50.60 49.53 
Shige tel Make er, Seeker OE Ie aes oer Senna nara hid sonar 91.8 92.6 93.1 (he 74,84 123.02 
1G chick ale ee eee Pe ath a ee ae 115.8 ide? 117.3 57.22 57.58 54.15 
Saint. Johns i. tet ot aera eae eee oe eee eee eee: 94.9 92.6 95.8 55.77 55.44 52.01 
Quebec: Bega hictas oes sein steps teen ee eee ae 110.9 107.7 113.8 58.42 59.47 57.43 
SHEPDrOOKE wosaks os ohare Occ nakirere on See RE eee 100.5 100.7 106.6 58.45 57.69 56.16 
‘RhreeARiverss seen t dee e e eO eCEEeee 116.8 116.3 118.8 66.08 66.04 63.26 
Drummondvillé..20. eet oe ae eee 76.8 (oes 76.2 59.56 59.57 57.82 
Miontreal. 2 ite < Ais ents titeocc sian oc eh eee no eee 123.4 23a 2 ine 69.80 69.67 66.77 
Ottawa Hulten ce le olen eet teen 125.5 125.9 122.9 65.56 65.40 62.04 
IPGLCT DOLO UE Hine < ctetnd rete acts aiaiers ot neces Nera ae 98.2 97.6 103.9 77.81 78.54 75.48 
COSINE War: ois chy Bee bcc or ico eco ee a 166.2 163.3 172.3 1D. 47 86.05 86.27 
Niagara. Palle © uae gery oc cictantes obese Aire act nee eee 105.4 117.9 (DBS.8} 75.87 75.39 76.85 
Dben Gat harinesere ss. deme iianicetil atone eter ant arene 106.1 113.6 121.7 78.30 77.39 78.40 
FROTOMCO ¢ chads Does hk Os he EE ee eonO IB) 13374 74.85 74.51 71.58 
Flaimilton), saescced cots ete tn os kin ce eee 96.6 97.1 114.5 76.02 75.93 75.62 
IBGANtIOPG .o ecw oda hoe ae ee ROO Ce ee eee ee 89.3 88.0 87.9 68.89 67.25 64.32 
GaTE DIR, scabs siuces tists seus eee es toro ets eee oe 111.8 pl2ed 114.6 64.04 64.01 60.89 
ErbChenerey ok. See Rees Se ee eae 7 ne ee ava 118.7 117.9 118.7 67.77 66. 84 64.42 
SUCbULY gh helsd be os eae ee ae eee. en eee 49.2 NUS 25) 145.1 80.61 52.42 85.15 
LOM COM  cascter tes te eso ee One ee ee eee DIS}. 24 IPR 122.0 67.87 67.36 64.26 
Sarniges chase beck cee sane tee ee eee ee eee 124.8 120.6 139.2 90.67 89.67 86.06 
Win dsorvne. tia. ad, as Saar See ee ee oe ee 79.0 80.6 91.3 78.55 76.69 76.31 
Sault: Ste. Marie... ces. goasiec seen Coot ee eee oe 148.8 148.8 138.0 89.36 87.85 85.65 
Ht William——Pt. Arthur ycpeeceketoeer cae ernie oee 115.1 118.0 25h (PSB 72),.30 71.85 
WinnipGe 05 a ai.o5| eetrniorean eto aencien retorts eee 110.7 110.8 110.6 64.74 64.56 61.29 
WRG RING, Pits gees sheets crete ere eee Cie ee ee ETN 128.7 122, 129.5 64.59 65.15 63.06 
Saskatoon 138.1 eS Si IB y/ ai! 65.60 65.92 60.80 
Edmonton 187.3 187.2 187.2 69.54 70.26 66.14 
Calgary. 02 hoe ce os sae eee oe ee 164.5 165.4 159.9 68.47 68.73 65.62 
Vancouver 117.0 117.6 120.6 75. 43 74.97 WHAY/ 
NiChOnIa® a. aera ee een ein Rete cere eee Leo 117.6 123.6 68.84 68.20 66.34 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 












































Industry Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 

Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Oct. 1 Nov. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
VLD YAU UR go crepe eect perce Ses eo oie hiceccse. oe wee 118.0 125.1 129.2 87.74 85.79 85. 61 
Sleral muninete Oe ee Fl... 125.9 138.7 139.6 90.51 85.99 88.61 
Nish, Roope Heap ke ae ageee Oa ee 75.1 76.1 76.9 73.52 72.43 72.84 
(UL Clic) Mi oo se Makati ita aati Re 173.2 197.1 198.1 97.38 90.87 94.33 
“Regs Ot Sa. hor alg hy ae rae 101.2 101.2 110.0 86.96 88.74 84.69 
eke ceemlehs db Sake a, aa ane 57.5 56.9 60.8 70.98 74.20 70.28 
Oilfandina cundlecas meee emer seria tin... 272.0 274.4 289.6 100.20 100.54 95.73 
Nee eee ee 132.7 134.4 140.4 77.58 78.22 74.20 
NISNULACCUIFING meee eee hace eines ences 110.1 112.4 116.2 73.32 72.73 70.86 
HOOCANG! DE VELA GCS mess ct) erence He be dane ore 119.8 128.4 116.9 64.67 63.08 61.54 
IMeatpro CUCES ME Rite te cot te cae. chen 136.6 is yayeil 128.4 75.20 onoo 72.80 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 119.5 207.2 122.9 52.11 53.22 48.97 
Cramer liproductsamaase eerie ne toe vin. 106.7 107.1 106.2 73.30 71.34 68.36 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110.6 110.9 110.4 64.24 63.62 60.62 
BISCULLS AN CAClACKCISune teeta ene coer nn ecs cc) «i: 97.1 98.4 99.8 55.45 55.59 53.39 
Distilledsand malt WouoOrss.e. eee ee. eee cee ee 112.6 109.6 115.7 84.46 82.75 78.76 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................-.. 89.6 90.3 85.7 70.08 70.24 66.47 
IU DersprOUUCts mee sae: ak ees te cae rhe. 101.1 101.1 109.9 76.75 76.40 72.05 
WWeathenproductsstect hee he see ices clock 86.4 88.2 86.9 49.72 50. aa 47.61 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.0 93.6 89.6 46.40 47.71 44.31 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.9 iPehe Tt 81.2 59.50 59.40 VAReY 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. Mao 76.4 (1.4 54.14 54.69 53.34 
Wioollentc ood ssemertttert mice ie ccna in 59.9 59.6 66.6 56.91 sy (ents) 53.63 
pynbhetic textiles;and silley. 3. 45 qyasceseecc ee ase 81.7 80.9 84.2 66.37 66.19 64.16 
Clothing hextilownd tun sees nate ecesne en on nmie) 92.8 94.1 94.9 47.01 45.96 44.66 
Meri Sic] t lin compere ne anes ce ce ak 93.3 95.1 99.1 45.40 44.72 43.81 
Wis enisiclo cliling- teers ae ei ieyn cr neti cinverc.c 4.21 ose 99.1 101.6 95.7 47.85 46.44 45.16 
Kanter OO Sten mer comet ra teint cane oGe acne, WES 78.0 82.0 47.21 46,22 44. 83 
WOOdEproducts se smn mer rent GE Es a 106.7 109.2 106.1 64.48 63.98 60.97 
Shiny Gingl jy evanbayieweullisy.  o 6 sane ooo asnadegedodaane 108.9 112.4 105.2 66.39 65.55 62.40 
IDA 5 erect o ha SRBC OER n DAT ae aa eee 113.2 PANT 116.3 63.07 62.75 60.06 
Ohermwoodsmroductsesd- cemeteries oe ice 84.5 87.6 91.1 56.52 Dio 55. 49 
IDADeL PLOCUCLS MCE Trt ete cele telsh eistea'c cic aha 123.4 125.0 125.4 85.14 85.19 82.39 
PUiprandipaper mall) Seyret teneete len. ace 122 124.4 125.4 91.08 ieais 88.36 
Otherpapem productsseeeneere niece. e sack 126.0 126.5 12522 70.98 70.91 67.51 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 120.5 120.1 121.4 79.45 79.42 75. 45 
Iter sino Lewes) L RO CINGIS cence dcoduneaacenoosauessds 98.6 99.1 sli eal 82.87 82.89 79.86 
Aericultuncnimplementsemeenrer ies oc hesk cacse 60.7 59.3 53.7 81.84 81.06 77.81 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 161.0 169.1 178.9 84.47 85.11 80.95 
Pardwarctand Fools seer sete no cri. whic 93.7 94.2 96.0 75.07 74.83 72.16 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 103.0 104.5 105.9 74.42 74.01 69.83 
TONGCHS FINE Sa eee EM Ce lor nren a ai aah cies 94.5 G2 TO fal 81.51 80.55 76.17 
(Mag Hiner. variat eee Pinter ae a ae ne 103.3 103.9 120.0 79.27 79.01 76.00 
RirimMeany inom ancisteclene nace cease on 85.3 85.5 119.4 95.95 ce Pos 
Sheet metaliproductsses sere arcane ae .ee ee onen 105.3 106.5 107.5 80.76 84.4 ae 
Winerandswire products..-..02.5)...e6.2s2csecee 109.7 113.0 113.6 83.63 A as HH 
ADVIS FROM ATIOIN COHN, co conerneeea ns oneeourneo. 119.0 117.6 138.6 81.33 83.0 oe 
SUT CLALtTAN Ch PATUS etn co mititiee nor elons cas wei 360.2 366.3 397.5 88.37 88. 40 82.7 

IMOtOGRVe ai ClLeSstee emer re ere ne iclee ciyiece cise 102.2 97.9 118.8 86.10 89.91 90. if 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 99.9 101.4 106.9 78.60 pe he 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 68.3 68.2 88.3 72.78 ae ae 
Shipbuilding and TENairinys cesses voce oe cles sare 122.9 114.2 151-2 eae here es i‘ 
Non-ferrous metalaprocuctamedsssyecessde. es veces 108.8 124.2 134.0 85.9 ie oe 
JN UUSAN UIT, FROGS) au Boos aces peDacosbananseg se 135.1 136.8 137.5 82.22 ayes ae 
Brassand copper DEOMUCtSHaeaen teen ees cen uses. 106.6 106.9 107.0 80. Hl cae espe 
Smreltwne anc retinin pes eee ene eee ie ee 107.8 140.6 163.1 aie Bee 8 te 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 135.9 136.6 149.8 a ee sat 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 140.1 Waa 136.4 St eee Hee 
MK aC LT Rae ace Ani Ir eae eae 108.4 109.8 107.9 ae ae eae 
Classrndir lass productseeee wee nonce cae 135.5 140.8 eee ie e ee ther 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 138.2 140.3 BY 2 ees AEH 
GLNSTH EW Ler lei dae | Tes. Pete Ae ee ete, ly ease ae ae 130.5 131.6 136.3 eae eras ae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 118.9 119.9 a ‘ ee oi Aieas 
PNCIS@al kalisran deca li see een renee renee: 144.5 148.2 5 p ae ye ah ge 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 124.5 125.0 116 ; : : 
: 148.6 75. 04 76.25 74,12 
Construction............ site ses <p Ao eR ere ae oe nts oa pe Sar 
Building and general engineering.................-- ran ee eee ner ia aes 

ULLCITL Demers Mee eee Te eRe ris cso hc aes ser’ ciate aoneen ate : AD 

Generalfengineering wen ee eter nis carnicees 114.3 130.6 a ‘ Sed Bae ae 

Highways, bridges and streets.................05- 138.4 147.3 ; : : 
i ; 132.7 48.62 49 _ 04 46.55 
POIVicGerre es meee ete eae ees ts ys haa) ae : ae ue eae see ae 
inotelsandsrestaurantan eee meen ere cee cioce ; 7 49 48 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 115.3 116.2 115.8 43.47 43.0 , 
VL OL BOL CACO a Nh aaNet RS RACE LR ES ee ek es 191.3 194.3 180.7 70.25 70.26 67.54 
DIPGUSEMIALCOMIPOSIULGT © oe 7 nce cece wt bs os os oes 120.0 121.9 125.2 70.99 70.85 68.79 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
EEE 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 
Pe Nov. I, 1 ‘Octe1,, 1) Nov- 4, | Nov.. 1,,.| Oct=1, |) Nowe ft 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

IN olkuNek wicanacecsancouboneucbeoomocnackoabds 36.7 37.6 38.8 152.2 149.1 159.0 
INGORE nd o ag h.od encoduenoodaoooOsapuadedS) Gane 40.2 40.5 40.2 146.5 147.7 143.7 
IN aye BIA ALO anonh ono eoadsdondqc ds dooeusododamont 42.0 42.4 40.7 144.0 141.2 146.3 
Quebeti to sr et dev psig ce Os dome sarees. be ari oe 41.7 41.6 41.2 149.2 148.9 146.3 
Osijerhalo ak Aan ean Teun oor tocne ode saben oman eoboTas 40.7 40.7 40.2 173.1 171.1 171.8 
(Manito bance. 2 tlie etdaesiya ti tericteiel sire tree teusieintas c 40.5 40.1 40.0 157.5 157.4 152.1 
Stacie oven elil cap sooo coudoanoonngoocubnnEeoogeccdods 39.4 39.4 40.0 178.4 178.4 172.2 
Alberta (2) Nocemometrs ten taetienr ye etter: neivemerdes eke 40.6 39.6 39.7 175.6 174.4 170.4 
British: @olumibian (2) secrete ie te seterertete ere err 38.0 37.7 37.4 202.5 201.8 195.0 


nT UE UIE UIE SSUES gIE IESE ESS 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee 






































Average Hours zueraee, Hourly Average Weekly 
Industry : Meeks cee eee, Ws 

Pay period preceding: | Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 

Nov. 1)Oct. 1!Nov. 1 Boy 1;Oct. 1] Nov. 1 Nov. ee 1]N 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 ; 

i no. no. no. cts. cts. cts. 

CNY GRae le We oe 42.6] 40.9] 42.7] 193.8] 195.2] 190.4 | 82.56 79°84 et 30 
Afeialaninine Wpeee see. ke 43.2} 40.0] 43.2 | 201.3 | 203.2] 197.9 | 86.96 | 81.28] 85 49 

tel pe. Ae es ee 43.5 | 42.9] 43.5 | 158.3 | 158.6 | 157.6 | 68.86 | 68.04 | 68 56 
OR rerri LN. Sind ei lee aaa 43.1] 38.9] 43.1 | 220.7 | 222.1 | 213.5 | 95.12 | 86.40| 99.09 
Te Ree ie tek... 40.4] 41.2] 41.2 | 186.1] 187.7] 181.6 | 75.18 | 77.33 | 7489 
TNE 5 he Ra a Ae eee -....{ 40.2] 41.7] 40.9 | 172.8] 174.9 | 165.8 | 69.47 | 72.93 | 67/81 
Oilvand navuralesasmine sm wei calcio. - 41.0} °40.4 4) 4128 [212.2 | 213.7) 208.7 | 87200 1; 86.38 | 87.94 

Non-metal ODOR C0 COIS OOId ORCC CER CT Oa ea 43.3 44.4 42.5 | 173.7 | 172.4 | 169.6 | 75.21 | 76.55 72.08 
Manufaciinin ce eenee eerie cnciatic vc ceca. aie 40.8 40.7 | 40.3 | 165.4 | 164.4 | 162.9 | 67.48 | 66.91 65.65 
HOOUANG DE Viera Ges: cae cet etaacices fa: ouleid we 40.8 41.8 40.3 | 145.3 | 188.6 | 189.2 | 59.28 | 57.93 56.10 
Meat productsae.: vesa.e es Monon eon cHoAaSpoBT ANS 40.4 40.5 | 174.3 | 173.8 | 170.3 | 71.99 | 70.22 68.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.9 47.5 | 37.9 | 114.2 | 106.0 | 110.3 | 44.42 | 50.35 41.80 
Erariva ian tll yHeINOUS 50 ccoobocognunbabdaSse- 42.9 41.7 42.2 | 162.5 | 158.6 | 153.0 | 69.71 | 66.14 64.57 
Bread and other bakery products...........} 42.5 42.2 42.7 | 186.8 | 136.1 | 127.5 | 58.14 | 57.43 54,44 
Mistilledsandunalt ltquorsy-.ssc.6e- eee. |), 39.4 38.2 39.3 | 195.4 | 196.4 | 183.6 | 76.99 | 75.02 Wee 
Tobacco and tobacco products................/ 39.5 | 39.4] 39.0 | 162.8 | 163.6 | 156.3 | 64.31 | 64.46] 60 96 
nb Der: PLOdUCtS mesenteric ee senna an 41.5 41.3 40.8 | 172.9 | 172.9 | 167.0 | 71.75 | 71.41 68.14 
Meat her procductseccs: caeememme cd ee marsns chine 39.8 40.8 | 38.3 | 114.8 | 114.5 | 112.6 | 45.69 | 46.72 43.13 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 38.7 | 40.4] 37.0 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 108.4 | 42.42 | 44.32] 40.11 
Textile products (except clothing).............} 42.1] 42.2] 41.8 | 126.4] 126.2 | 123.2 | 53.21 | 53.26 | 51.50 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........| 39.3 40.2 | 39.9 | 125.3 | 124.5 | 121.7 | 49.24 | 50.05 | 48.56 
Woollen goods. ert hoch ERIE I gt 43.6 43.6 41.6 | 118.8 | 119.0 | 116.1 | 51.80 | 51.88 48 30 
Synthetic textiles ATG UStl kee ete vee. cee 43.8 43.9 44.0 | 135.2 | 184.7 | 182.1 | 59.22 | 59.13 58.12 
Clothing (textile ANG UT pene cee oiion so: 38.8 Wladl 37.6 | 108.5 | 108.3 | 105.7 | 41.20 | 40.88 39.74 
WUE ST SEC Bn Setio tar anre Son GD enaee 37.6 | 37.0] 36.9 | 110.3 | 109.4 | 107.6 | 41.47 | 40.48] 39.70 
Women Selothineer ctye tte cdele selenite 20s 37.0} 385.4] 35.4 | 112.9 | 113.7 | 110.3 | 41.77 | 40.25 | 39.05 
CTH OOLS ee REY devs ls sas pee ee oie 42.0 40.6 39.8 | 102.3 | 102.9 | 101.3 | 42.97 | 41.78 40.32 
*Wood products erecta MeoousoosNN os ounoooooase 42.2 41.9 40.7 | 146.8 | 146.3 | 142.9 | 61.95 | 61.30 58.16 
pawand planing Walle cs eee sc sce ces oe 41.5] 41.1] 39.6 | 155.8] 154.9 | 152.8 | 64.66 | 63.66] 60.51 
UTI LULC ME certo scr isha owe. 43.8 43.7 42.9 | 1385.3 | 1385.0 | 130.7 | 59.26 | 59.00 56.07 
Otherwoodsproducts wees. cae vrei 42.1 42.7 41.4 | 124.1 | 125.5 | 124.1 | 52.25 | 53.59 51.38 
PDO PLOCUCUA oes clrieieviewisleltjaie s nin en «nes 41.1} 41.2] 40.8 | 193.3} 193.5 | 188.8 | 79.45 | 79.72 | 77.03 
ulprancdapapersamilll stern reer a ene ee: 40.8 | 41.0} 40.5 | 208.7 | 208.4 | 204.2 | 85.15] 85.441 82.70 
Other paper products............... Riroare 3 41.9} 41.8} 41.5 | 153.3 | 154.0 | 146.8 | 64.23 | 64.37 | 60.92 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... 39.7 | 39.6 | 39.6 | 199.9 | 199.4 | 190.5 | 79.86] 78.96 | 75.44 
Zlronvancustee mprocuctsanesmar tome cicero ca yk Ate OM meailent 40.8 | 190.9 | 191.1 | 186.8 | 78.27 | 78.54] 76.21 
Nericultura lamaplenventsseseteeie cece «eee 39.9 39.7 39.1 | 190.1 | 189.4 | 181.5 | 75.85 | 75.19 70.97 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.6 | 41.4] 41.4 | 189.8] 189.4 | 182.9 | 77.06 | 78.41 | 75.72 
larcwanrerandavools meen: amicable <i clay: 41.2 41.1 40.6 | 168.1 | 169.0 | 164.9 | 69.26 | 69.46 66.95 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 42.5 | 42.5] 41.3 | 166.5 | 167.5 | 160.1 | 70.76 | 71.19 | 66.12 
AT ONECAS ULM ES mene) setae rae tan ora ete «ci eioc a ore 41.5 41.5 40.3 | 187.3 | 186.8 | 179.8 | 77.73 | 77.52 72.46 
Machinery manufacturing.................. 41.0} 40.9] 41.5 | 179.9 | 179.7 | 173.7 | 73.76 | 73.50! 72.09 
RrimanyetronanGaesteelecmern as acetic + 40.2 40.2 40.8 | 226.8 | 226.3 | 221.7 | 91.17 | 90.97 90.45 
Sheehumeoral productaresenccees sei tsslan ke: 40.6 42.2 40.3 | 188.7 | 193.5 | 178.5 | 76.61 | 81.66 71.94 
*-Transporva von equipmMentyasciic. sce ccs es 38.9 40.0 39.8 | 191.5 | 191.7 | 188.1 | 74.49 | 76.68 74.86 
PATE CHALURATICM PD ALGSmermmerterra ticle sia tieto.s eres 40.6 40.8 40.4 | 196.7 | 196.0 | 188.4 | 79.86 | 79.97 76.11 
IMotorsviehicles meena ote recite ais ieee see 36.4 38.8 40.4 | 210.7 | 208.6 | 209.2 | 76.69 | 80.94 84.52 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 38.6 | 40.4] 39.1 | 186.9 | 189.3 | 184.4 | 72.14] 76.481 72.10 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.5 | 39.5) 39.2 | 179.1 | 179.38 | 179.0 | 70.74 | 70.82 | 70.17 
Shipbuilding and repairing..................| 38.4 40.3 39.2 | 187.2 | 189.3 | 182.2 | 71.88 | 76.29 71.42 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................-| 41.3] 36.5] 40.9 | 190.3 | 191.6 | 189.6 | 78.59 | 69.93 | 77.55 
JAlliboaricyyodn TROCRMENEL ocongnoosdoogonhoggesor 42.8 42.2 41.9 | 167.8 | 166.6 | 159.0 | 71.82 | 70.31 66.62 
Brass and copper products..........-......- 4-7 | 4102) 41.3 | 18353 | 182.5 | 175.2)) 76.44 | 75519 | 72.36 
Smelting anc reining sere. cesses. ee © 40.6 Byte: 40.6 | 216.1 | 215.5 | 208.4 | 87.74 | 70.68 84.61 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies... AONON | 40ST Oo Ween e728) 66a je vOnole 7Osooml mney ols 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 40.0] 40.4] 40.4 | 191.8 | 192.5 | 188.4 | 76.72 | 77.771} 76.11 
Raciosmndica Giompanhssseeeiee ieee cee 41.2] 40.8] 38.9 | 155.4 | 154.8 | 146.2 | 64.02 | 63.16 | 56.87 
Batteries oman tct ecrne ne eile lores fic oie le ion 42.3 41.9 41.7 | 169.7 | 169.1 | 166.1 | 71.78 | 70.85 69.26 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

TICES enteral nieler eeteieccehavelea dt aie svete ieueie eer si enelectitie ANN Of 41.2 Oia |) ay WOR |) aralees |) WOR 1] val atl 67.70 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.8 40.3 40.9 | 163.2 | 163.2 | 153.9 | 66.59 | 65.77 62.95 
Warefandcablonsscsnaases nae snicsio alee wists s .< 40.6 41.8 41.7 | 188.1 | 190.6 | 180.8 | 76.37 | 79.67 75.39 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 44.2| 44.3] 43.2 | 169.6 | 168.5} 163.2 | 74.96 | 74.651 70.50 
Claviproductsaee acce nets sree a terse toe-cisysisost0 sr 43.3 43.4 AQ a MOON Lobes) mlo2) Ino, OSmiNO noe 64.95 
Glassiand elass products. oes ce serie 43.0 42.8 42.0 | 168.5 | 170.3 | 160.5 | 72.46 | 72.89 67.41 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.7 40.4 AIP Se ee2geoneeOuol 22 ononlROoesonie Oo uien me O470 

Chemucaleprodwetseeeeem cer mastery 41.2 40.8 40.8 | 183.5 | 183.2 | 176.3 | 75.60 | 74.75 71.93 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.| 40.9 40.0 | 41.3 | 140.5 | 142.4 | 135.6 | 57.46 | 56.96 | 56.00 
Neidswalicalisrand:saltsacreeesme ecm ssa: 41.3 40.6 41.4 | 211.1 | 209.8 | 204.5 | 87.18 | 85.18 84.66 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........| 42.0] 41.9 ANON S26) eloSncnl LolacnimomeoMlme gel 53.70 

Si urableleoods esse ee toce one rte acters «sree 40.9 40.7 AQEG A U7829) | L790 WAG Go ea iioleeeso 71.70 

INon=duralb le roodsenenrerirceieeriierercier sien 40.6 40.7 40.0 | 152.9 | 151.0 | 148.6 | 62.08 | 61.46 59.44 

(COSI MMONKe Manne cdittan d Ctorie ono Bon On pecate 41.5 42.7 ALA Gnd \Lfo.8 lie OMToeoon lero. On 73.28 
Building and general engineering............ AVS Agee | Alon) LOQeI | ONS) PLO On on 72) singe tee ONbd 
Highways, bridges and streets............. 41.4 | 48.1] 41.1 | 149.6 | 148.7 | 144.6 | 61.93 | 64.09} 59.43 

Electric and motor transportation............ 44.4 44.6 44.1 | 169.6 | 169.6 | 160.5 | 75.30 | 75.64 70.78 

Sind a sean aon eeb onion AOSD mOS SE ores OO Com meer 39.5] 39.4] 389.4] 97.7) 96.71 95.9 | 38.59 | 38.10} 37.78 
Eotelsrancdurestauranvsacersticii semtsteecresieclele- 99.4°| 39.5 | 89.41 95.8) 94.4) 95.4] 37.75 | 37.29"| °37.59 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.2 | 389.8|) 39.9 | 96.9| 97.1 | 92.1 | 88.95 | 38.65 | 36.75 


nn a eermErrerE EEE nnEIEENESEnEnEIEIEREEEEEIRSRREEEEIEEIREREIREIRIE REE 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 





nD 











Average 
Period a 
Per Week 
Monthly Average 1949..............0000% 42.3 
MontilyeAsvernce: W950 Wisenecies terriers ore 42.3 
IMonthiyeA verageslOall varcmsce. sicteutleta-r1 41.8 
Monthly Average 1952...............00- ALZ5 
Monthly Average 1953..............0006- ANS 
Monthly Average 1954............00 0000s 40.6 
Monthly Average 1955...............005- 41.0 
Monthiy Awverdcenl956... gece scr ct cin lne 41.1 
MonthiysAveragel 957-1. eileen 40.4 
Week Preceding: 
Novem beriles LOO (merce sire cterrerrriers 40.3 
IMecembersly 05 iene. ent tele tae 40.6 
January TG 5 Sine Ren etenethe tee 40.3* 
Mebrusryany lel GOS. eee mera ett ic 39.9 
March He TO RSS 2. G4. cst cterete ote 40.0 
April LOSS. 8 Pacitdes Notte 40.4 
May A RAIL Ha YoSed eh. GRR ah coer Se 40.4 
June ALOOSh es. crac eoti 40.7 
July SOI cee a dics ie Hoeto.e untar 40.5 
August TP OH Sts ace aan ene es 40.3 
Septembers lsl0587 seme eacter cee 40.6 
October IMIGSS ie ener Peers 40.7 
INovembers inl G581) cee enn cee ere 40.8 





Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Consumer 
Price 
Index 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 
RealWeekly 
Earnings 


— 
bo 
ou 

ONAN NwATe, me OO 


—— 
bo bo 
lonzor) 
woe 


aed 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 


() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757 : 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in ‘these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 























ote: Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment? 
erio 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
erin ih TMs 6 bose ain ee 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60, 901 315, 561 
J euitieir yee | 5A eee ene t mo 8,298 9,121 17,419 354,965 84, 306 439 271 
Lavan: » Ih dst) 6 Low Aen ene 8, 420 UE TURG: 16,196 371,959 93, 805 465,764 
denna WG) ce) come uawe on 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
a AILS Velo Oy fee eee ee wee 19,784 13, 440 33,224 343, 956 92,207 436, 163 
JANUS TVA LOD See eee eee ko 7,450 7,270 14,720 596, 104 147,349 743, 453 
lidlevnaiay Ip CE: 5. ooecnumnteaaeoes 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661,959 167,510 829, 469 
March Le O OS ea eee nee eo ead 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 685,915 ib ayes: 857,090 
April 1S UU sto laa ee ca ee le 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681,810 171,022 852, 832 
May IelODS eee ret ae. iino23 13,174 30, 497 581,032 165,375 746, 407 
June ESL OD Se eee re ee ake 5 15,172 14,677 29, 849 443 , 407 156,591 599,998 
July Te ake y yor ccs Sse eee ae ee 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 Tbb2eu 503, 805 
AUcistae ee 1O5S Mee bee een ae 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
Septera bers = O5 saa anms wanes ns 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
Octoberpial058 see see eerie) S 9,385 11, 4380 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335,549 
<—RiGhaeuesl overe Ths WO oe on ena ee 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115, 711 371,162 
Decemiberd1058 li) eeeese a me 11,579 9,752 21 aok 329, 050 126,341 455,391 
Wena valor O59. (L)aeemenne en cre 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 





ee ee. eee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


(?) From December 1, 1958, registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
benefits. As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.__UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
NOVEMBER 238, 1958 (+) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
= a 





Industry 


0 ae a ee ee 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping...........-..---- +> 
WOrCS ORY siesta ein a sie ic amie ein pis ninonie +, hme ne se | 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................-- 
Mata leNiimino® merci tritrtecaecs sr eicrenarlteresol aimee a) 
JOT e Ss Aicieed o OO Dita DR" n, ROO ae SC CHaIING ge Ow A: | 
IN(oe er WU Mii 5 jpodansus oona Cobo eedAge nb oo 


Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..........-.++++++: 
Prospeching) ois ae sae tate cojemassinieisin er ciseiels vais 


| 


Manufacturing...............--5.0000s2scee sess ones 
Foods and Beverages.....-2.-..<-s--ssesee-- += 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products...........-.-+++- 
Rubber rOdUchse sce eicitevereserlsis el etele tele ttehdeneeraetcrs 
eatherseroductss nachos eiecivrtdlteio ake rite ie 
Textile Products (except clothing)..............-- 
@lothing (extilevand fur) yer steerer terri | 
Wood Productssen-.0 cece christ eine eer ais cian | 
Raper Procducus meen entect cei rac tt tinal 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
ronvandsstec WErOducCts emer tere en irer 
Transportation Hquipment...........-++++-+-+++:: 
Non Herrolusm etal ero ducCtsernetle itis ritrntacls | 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...................| 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................-| 
Ghemical’Products=\...2sieeee eee eee eae 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...........| 


CON Chal tAAll) | Bree Rannoch s Foor oso c nn TO moo ror 
‘GeneraltContractorsee on -minian tcleers seit iareliers 
Special Trade|@ontractorse..): scree eles 





Transportation, Storage and Communication......, 
AMR TOF, ooonodgnonooodadoossnpsdoadoandoDe | 
SOE a AeeannGire oad oman eune se auo noo oudup | soe 


4 hg Ui (Re ey ae a Re Ree Sie a ne Cr eee Ser amtn ae iimioin dat 


Services. fee bo ia ons dh tern trams ea croree err ert ee ero oe 
Community. or Public Srevices.s es erties 
Government: SenVvVAGewnseele ieee eer icles eter ster 
IRECreatlOniOeL VCO waceee ie eee ciel nie siteiel: 
‘Business (SErviGes.c. csc ae consi ee ate ee rone 
Personali Services. ce cme emer eee nie e 


GRAND ‘TOTAL Nene renee ae | 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Change from 


October 


ols 


1958 


November 
29, 1957 


a | | Re 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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Female Total 

113 350 
8 545 
32 260 
15 152 
9 ae 
0 5 
0 2 
8 28 
1,118 2,774 
106 273 
3 5 
9 25 
70 114 

71 141 
420 463 
36 195 
Be 89 
56 145 
100 443 
30 303 
17 68 
58 148 
17 73 
7 30 
37 154 
49 105 
46 916 
oD 544 
23 372 
159 524 
67 395 
11 25 
81 104 
20 61 
1,940 3,214 
305 690 
1,635 2,524 
317 786 
5,989 12,063 
924 1,060 
965 6,389 

24 7 
253 459 
3, 823 4,080 
9,742 21,493 


belael 


+ 


[ale ler Forse Ll siete teat 


lol =p 


+1+ 


Wi derise 1 


f+ 


ea era 


heart 


++I+1 2d bt tt) i++ 


+++ [| +1 ft +0 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1958 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


i a 





; Unfilled Vacancies? Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee ee oe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 929 794 123 6, 983 1,928 8,911 
GlericaliWorkers spears shone a hao. 5,071 2,529 7,600 14,970 44, 382 59,352 
SaleseWorkersyeee.centatde sea eas ke 1,037 1,185 2,222 6,109 13, 682 19,791 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 406 4,150 4,556 30, 953 22,642 53,595 
SLE oe So Ae ee, 2 cad |) Saree anes ae 4 1,753 2 1D 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 215 35 250 3,767 398 4,165 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers......... 2,821 745 3,566 150,939 21,539 172,478 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
tobacco). WSO.QSSH GOoo Loos osdod 51 8 59 1,424 515 1,939 
ilextilessclothing ecemanwa. sso. 50 565 615 3, 807 13; 552 17,359 
Lumber and lumber products........ 550 1 551 14, 299 159 14, 458 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 39 7 46 1,248 497 1,745 
Leather and leather products........ 26 41 67 il allay 1,206 2,361 
Stone, clay and glass products....... See ieiaccmmece: 3 380 33 413 
IMetalwonrlan pee ceecniaa. een 238 4 242 20, 963 935 21,898 
ilectrica lee a.. os doug 9onsopsducE 80 9 89 3,257 1,024 4,281 
Transportation equipment........... ol] Sh ey ee 5 1,102 109 al 
WADA SS ane AP On ccd Sten ets oi 5 SO ee elven sercts 80 Olen | eteersctec eee 2,161 
COWEMUOHOM: noacoaboanncoboreacanse GOS eye eene ee 608 87,954 8 37, 962 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 320 16 336 26, 888 147 27-035 
Communications and public utility... Ope | Sein teres 5 750 8 758 
ibrade and servicese ict nee 93 55 148 4,601 2,004 6, 605 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 603 3l 634 22,691 1,035 23,726 
LORETO Hee erate aaa es 38 7 45 3,095 296 3,391 
PA DPreNnbiCes ere ch a kicsa se nnaetece ees 32 1 33 5,164 11 5,175 
Uns klledaWorkersssees eres ace es 1,096 314 1,410 113,576 21,768 135, 344 
HoodtanGdevoosccON eee een neen 54 62 116 4,053 5, 386 9, 439 
Lumber and lumber products........ 70 3 73 12, 869 392 13, 261 
Me talworkcano een sneer ee oe 82 12 94 8,241 549 8,790 
Constricthious perkates cena: SH Sal | hey gene hee 374 56,071 1 56,072 
Other unskilled workers............. 516 237 753 32,342 15, 440 47, 782 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 455,391 


| 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT NOVEMBER 27, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
ee 





Office 





Newfound lands: s-- 6. ea tees 
Wormer Brooke eae eee re telat tees 
Grancotialiseassacewer creitysrsvaie trae 
SEPA OITIAS Re oust pienso armen one ciate 


Prince Edward Island................. 
GOhanlotvtecOwill.aeneer ete eae 
STINETSLG Oe eerie es failei rite aes 


NOVa Seo bla te ee hsencctsc oneness ooeaaae 
denM Obs Ie Rae eee ie OR ios cs Or 
Bridgewater eh ase men cee een ae 
Halifaxes Foe ee ceca bende adaee pees 


niverness stot: Mosrs.a0e Waser tals Fey |S SRE IE Ook (acre oll aomeoreae oc 


Kentvillet see seers niet cchtlottrvenrace 
TLaivierpoole ne ced ccteiteutervele rae 
Neéw: Glaseows da. oes bis setters leet 


Joga ei aeeiehn sods ARs eS Sol nunbo cas an |lododonnooeo d|loadsaer 


New Brunswick.............2.0....00. 
Ba thirst: fierce ao pate alate: 
Gampbelltommassniee to tee seers. 
FE dimindstonaee- caus <r cicero ste ee 





(1) 


November 


15 


27, 1958 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 





Previous 
Month 
October 


30, 1958 


330 


76 
1 
31 


7 


Weweastlle fiicccceet Oe rs ores ie et eeaes nari oar ten ener cue 


Saint di@hine s-nececet eevee et ee eee 
St sStephiente.e peace: cat ety tbe er 
SUSSOX. . ht ee rena eee 
IW OOUStOC]ies sascate ahr ecto tele neta 


Bucking hairs. eanten cea cease 
Causapseail on eaert renieeeer oes 
Ghandlere...£.c akan tes pete eee: 
Chicoutimi: 600-6 ee eee 
Dolbeausins. 2.25 cig ats ee ee ee 
Droummondyilles. eee eee eee 
Parmmhanieih.on ota ee 
Forestville... 00.2.1 .222 sess essen 


X 


Vischwtes2< sen oes 2 aoe een 


MBS 0 Beisel ted sens cee a EE Ee 


IM 6 o'a iit Giga. tcc: eatlee ee eer eee eee 
Mont-Watiriersen men eat iret ieite 
WlayiusiseteRathigs., os enoe gaol eonboaoospon 
Montreal: = Aw. ace ae eee 
ING WehichinGn dsr rere eer 
PortrAlired < wean ese eres 
QuGbeG 2524 ac Sik ee eee 


Riviere.diloupss eee een ene 
Roberval xcaect ace eee 
FOU Ese ox hacia ees Sheen eee 
DterA pa CHO. Sanne een eee ieee 
Ste,-Anne de Bellevueses arene eee 
Sten Chérass...o no see ee 


BUxJean..)s co ecco ee 
Septwdlegus scone) ts. Fea 
Sliaiwinl@a nn ea eee ee eee 


SHerbrookesss ee ee ee ee 
DOE] ee one ck re Oe eee 


Val COP icc 45 fr tok ne eee ee 
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0. € 6 6X8 (8 10.6.6 5) 0,61 (9 6 2.4) Sere) vile ete a 











Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
November | November | October | November 
28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 (8) 
104 12,329 8,222 11,574 
5 2,866 2,410 2,367 
6 1,509 986 1,476 
93 7,954 4,826 7,731 
149 2,098 1,256 1,888 
133 1,442 869 1, 152 
16 656 387 736 
846 18,352 13,813 16,244 
4 67 462 724 
6 973 731 821 
407 4,333 3, 826 4,303 
894 262 432 
29 1,308 894 1,495 
23 BYTE 345 408 
70 2,620 1,899 1,867 
rare 1,254 713 695 
238 3,016 2, 824 2,650 
16 1,266 829 1,376 
53 1,441 1,028 1,473 
746 18,145 12,655 20,046 
20 2,249 855 2,010 
27 1,186 901 1,450 
14 1,196 702 1,350 
89 1,380 1,082 1,454 
3 529 501 650 
239 4,186 3,049 5,024 
6 2s 1,068 1,818 
318 2,814 2,497 onOGe 
5 1,461 982 1,700 
21 456 340 491 
4 965 678 1,022 
3,905 140,295 111,359 124,031 
44 1,641 1, 196 1,592 
80 658 503 597 
23 967 819 855 
15 845 692 783 
59 1,267 1,061 1,369 
3 67 241 860 
51 1,639 1,207 1,565 
14 746 608 1,269 
42 1, 668 1,336 1,681 
12 870 668 898 
82 1,009 719 648 
4 580 228 639 
36 1, 669 123 1,484 
57 2,693 1,878 2,784 
39 2,794 1,796 2,986 
37 1,946 1,448 1,683 
8 571 440 567 
3 903 473 1,012 
23 938 760 716 
58 2,909 1,961 2,293 
24 876 653 827 
541 452 644 
3 543 306 793 
4 1,488 933 1,339 
1 642 474 828 
10 592 352 537 
53 950 598 1,552 
1,474 55, 118 47,694 42,326 
6 791 375 939 
6 401 310 534 
325 10,302 7,952 9,997 
67 gnats, 1,400 2,479 
25 2,403 1, 239 2,849 
1 855 695 981 
66 1,953 1,662 3,006 
62 824 508 673 
44 805 597 662 
29 1,532 1,143 1, 
34 1,539 1, 462 1, 429 
34 Lefer 1,570 1,259 
29 1,971 1,060 1,200 
65 1,264 950 662 
10 3,860 3,169 3,240 
105 4,158 3,464 3,860 
83 3,698 3,235 1,384 
45 1, 406 1, 187 1,079 
119 3,930 Be ol4 3, 882 
19 1,641 1,296 2,199 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS NOVEMBER 24, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
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Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
November | October | November! November! October | November 
27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 27, 1958 30, 1958 28, 1957 (3) 
Quebec—Cont'd. ; 
Valloylcldveee Ge. a cs 23 17 18 2,017 1,402 1,536 
Wintorinvillee ce. tics ch ots cus. 21 13 25 1,573 1,239 2,092 
Willers tes Georges Mine scnvatn a. 4ha 6c ili 26 29 1,488 1,011 1,709 
COM CALI OM ers oie ten eb adane 8,046 6,598 8,597 150,617 139,077 140, 696 
PAT TIDE] OLS eee Ree Rat kee eee aoe 26 34 3 259 187 344 
IB te, a ahynis 6 eee Beene a ee 32 22 10 1,070 936 937 
[BelliGivall exer ctre chee nrte rare rare ace 12 21 17 1,542 1,302 1,349 
IBTS Cobia ern rtry procera rcsorc cael cle Ss 88 40 43 920 640 863 
ESLTMAP COUN erie eerie ines. blake rote 27 26 4 816 684 694 
IBS GNSQHLOIG | aly eer oe ce oo ee ee 2 53 59 2,060 2,045 2,821 
Brockville wren en weer os epee es 25 mal 10 Vert 436 340 
@arletomeBlaces re sok ince ier wees: 2 7 5 328 159 235 
(hacia meee, wert see ke 40 ANGE 129 2,014 Layee} 2,048 
WO GUTS eE a AE EPR Tete nals er nee ac 6 18 2 618 576 739 
Collinge woodtee tee ais et merce: 19 18 5 673 534 541 
Cornwall errr ace ce ke ocls- 54 83 150 2,867 2,376 2,047 
TRO AoW Maen aiges Obra) bah e mae nete ds Denil ls Gs Sime Pie 11 710 541 501 
ROTC PETARC OS® sachets ails: «coerce «8 51 20 13 483 321 575 
AVOUCAVY LUTAT ee epee ce ae etd ie cece sic 142 63 130 2,382 1,944 1,650 
(CeMeecseh das OMG aR eee Oe ee ee 71 89 _ a ee Le 
G OUCH EME trees AAR re sca ee 4's 1 3 
eppere ke Britt Baty Bae ERC act Ee ge ee a 18 13 8 340 267 537 
(CULE) 1p eee ee ees Tok oe as ce 35 77 59 1,201 1,079 1,457 
JR ATU G Hoy ete wea ee eNeeD Slee Ora tare Bee Oe 508 500 444 13,595 12,514 11,600 
IETS wCeS DU Vine ey ctr terert Meee ais os arare oe 11 15 17 702 418 Ha 
ineerso ll yee eee eciceya sc 21 32 24 641 610 : Ue 
ICA DUS WAST Oey ate eee cam tacctaccicctien 39 21 15 870 ne ‘ oa 
JEG S TE, Sas oad eR Ooo Ge ane ere eee 9 26 12 745 2 he 
RGN GStON eee care Micraiet its te site 84 63 78 1,760 1,477 f He 
Karla alkewe say dation wa tte mans SG 20 22 30 1, 293 i ot Paes 
RGEC ener aemetteiee: Hevea ie rao ae 99 91 75 1, 895 ; oo ON 
SATIN VOM arya aioe stole Gaacrgeenie ole AAG 28) 20 19 el oe ee 
WAN USA Yaw neeit cate ask a teehee = 1 8 2 a Bae ay 
NDISTO Wel Meet ase nati cape tamioce es 15 42 P} Pie 
MON CLOMM meeroereets oeteeinaitie Os Ss 872 414 1,159 4,181 3,591 4, 
Waugeb van cleric airietericr cians se 87 117 45 3,027 2,400 2,697 
Midian cdiererner = a cdetase cet ins.e 2 15 13 11 801 pan ts 
INS DANCE Saeteyes ere strc cbeie gieietele ane wise Sere 4 5 6 ae a Be 
Wewinlarketras aa sects te cakire ac es 48 91 33 Bees Ege DAE 
Nia waragh alls een cc rset tices e-em: 152 44 216 ae gee ne 
INieratles IBY ATs a. oon ee oe bam Pant 36 11 8 ile mene og 
SD eae Were rsiea ake tyra riche ard t's be a a ae on aun 
cL antL Gere ke ie ane 77 rf 5 | 3,03 | 10,173 | 3,0 
(QDR Ea ob ee meres SOBA aor Sn Tee et ee 1,670 711 1,708 5, ve 4, ee ae a 
Osment sounder ry pee ccc cc stare si i 8 i ir eee aye 
So Sey aaa ule 5 gi) 165 | 1.239 | 1,880 
Pert lier ern ye or eaten tetera sao etst ve 21 17 22 . Re : aa ie 
peterborough RUPE ont Date eee = HF o : et oe 
[CLORSERE Acree te wee Gis oc 
Pe ak ee 209 it 83 3,037 3,095 3,888 
Porn Colborme ttm aie seen 6 Fs ne a Ue oe 
hadi LHS BG tes OCDE CIE tip aera - : ‘a pag 196 ra 
LOW Raa een dis Aarts 
Be Carearinios Fy ig cone ees See 74 104 ee 3, one 3, me 3, nt 
EY PROM Gs cco d dag ncas cede na 2 i: 9, 935 2 029 1,740 
SUIT CS Oe re er eI ee 
Strinlhy side, NEW. o4.Adeoneneeasouodne 223 254 281 were ore aa 
SUMUCOG Me ie era ete ee aes oe, ap 3 oe ae 58 
Sioux Lookout sare cae eae 9g y ‘i ne 35d 973 
Smilbingulall sesso ds sey daio ers os 14 - n oe a 785 
Stratloldecy, creer re rramrs serie ace 39 - ee 331 876 
Soles BOT ERA aie, ace enc opie te a 350 5 791 5,066 3539 
AES Os 28 4 78 | 1979 | Lass | 1,956 
SPayiecd tiger nnighe ns rc ee tl ae 2,024 2,043 1, ae 35,006 579 708 
AIBPEN LOM Seah sew take hewrkos facta teria caus: 4 ae ot 563 O55 399 
Walkertonnencme emits cos cteice cretes 29 F 501 333 565 
Weallaceburgen.cteei- atria os rides OM Ih eatss ctetaraysscretexs es Len 2. 138 
Wellandoeurenres ee eater os: 32 14 ae et “le 
Weston ins el ce eee earn oss 119 112 157 , ann 9g’ 6a 
Windsurwerte 0 Oeiee blr. 97 106 296 9,393 902 622 
WiOOdStOG Kame. eitde Parnas aciats sisi 21 41 1 
Manltpbas ite hides ancy: 3s | 1,416 | 3,20 | 19,581 | 15,550 | 18,748 
Brand ous eet, eaten nets tas 274 ae : 1' 305 "621 1010 
Dauphinwee ene. Meee ae 12 a 39 253 168 253 
LE IN A AA Med) hirano 19 oe b4 B44 565 832 
lPoya nigagei bey LEARMDALS. 20s canon eecmodoee o Fy 12 358 933 912 
Fe ae eee) .ape | 4,204 2,87 | 18,413 Vo toyoene hs 14,864 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS NOVEMBER 27, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Office 





IS HG Vie eooreee Oras Wetec nants 


TRG gin aes cts ren sroneictei is ehotehe a Sets ere eys 


AWG VOUT Set ree tases catas eit tercnoiis stcionenehal 


al rary ee see Bie ort ese cebite eilteree e 


WethHbDTId Sea eraser icine ate ene ee 
IMedicinesiiatem mc meciaseieececrte 


British Columbia...................... 
Chilliwack seen wks Rates ines & ee 
Courtenay Sree peice cai e der 
@ranbroGl: sen sae ere ero eine Sree cee 


ATH GODS semis hr cieieaicicelecies eOEL 
I GlOWA eee cae taveneck scene 
KGtiiniate tere ee nti crs thal aerate 


INST alin OMe ceene Heres: access 
ING IS0m ie Ae teen ip eens tae artes 


prince Georges made eae aera 
Princes Rupert: cniccesee ber eee 


VOTO ae eeirc ieee eco eee eemeane 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


() 


November 


27, 1958 


Previous 
Month 
October 
30, 1958 


16,871 
7,319 
9,552 


Previous 
Year 

November | November 

1958 30, 1958 


Registrations 


(3) Previous 


28, 1957 27, 
623 12, 688 
35 384 
109 1, 106 
41 1,078 
59 1,651 
155 3,062 
99 2,797 
39 552 
39 331 
47 1,727 
2,187 23,539 
10 585 
1,046 7,439 
10 273 
727 10,904 
20 474 
104 2,018 
197 939 
73 907 
4,575 57,737 
27 1,770 
8 1,017 
24 709 
19 1,029 
23 744 
11 1,122 
18 1,043 
13 417 
13 990 
20 1, 433 
13 871 
150 7,934 
10 1,016 
9 1,022 
17 2,778 
36 1, 659 
SaenSGee se 267 
8 792 
3,914 24,919 
17 1,479 
147 4,225 
18 501 
24,536 455,391 
13,327 329, 050 
11,209 126, 341 


Month 
October 


371, 162 
255, 451 
115,711 


Previous 
Year 
November 
28, 1957 (2) 


433,744 
326, 568 
107,176 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(3) During the seasonal benefit period this year, registrations do not include claimants for fishing benefits. Regi- 
strations for November 28, 1957, did include them, and therefore have been adjusted to make them comparable with 


current figures. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


——— ee ee eee ee 





Year Total 
LOD GaN Riemer the oi omar 993, 406 
TO 5A Meme eeme Pee ey coh ke 861,588 
OSD a ee eis ete ae re 953,576 
OS Garten cee ae talent 1,046, 979 
ODT tee ret erect owe 877,704 
AOS /a(iemont hs) eee ees 815, 980 
LOSS E months). ee eee 768, 497 


Male 


Quebec 
Region 


Ontario 
Region 


Prairie 
Region 





Pacific 
Region 


661, 167 
545, 452 
642,726 
748, 464 
586, 780 
547,511 
501, 640 


1958—1958 
Female | Atlantic 
Region 
332, 239 76,913 
316, 136 67, 893 
310, 850 67,619 
298,515 68, 522 
290,924 59, 412 
268, 469 55, 086 
266, 857 50, 898 


259, 874 
209,394 
222,370 
252,783 
215,335 
200, 556 
183,798 


342, 678 
277,417 
343, 456 
379,085 
309,077 
288, 873 
263, 560 


201, 670 
175, 199 
178,015 
210, 189 
185, 962 
172,650 
163, 780 


ee a ee ee ee oe 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 


Total, Canada, November 1958................... 
hotals ©anadamOctobers Jose eae eee «sei eees 
Total, Canada, November 1957..................- 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 





jan 


< 0O 


ow COONS RDO OD 
“I Or CoD NONAONDOO 


bob 
hom oo 
oO 


bo 
bo 
i 
_ 


Number 
Commencing 
Benefit on 
Initial and 
Renewal 
Claims 


Ce i ee i ee i) 


Ce ie i ary 


i i a ary 


eee were ee eee eens 


Amount 
Weeks g 
° Benefit 
Paid Pasa 
$ 
22,664 489,640 
3, 13 57,765 
44,331 868,794 
36, 454 723,968 
S20, 012 6, 874, 190 
SoMa a 7,606,021 
34,810 758,916 
19,558 421,044 
37,634 831, 292 
114, 142 2,503,058 
997,573 21,134,688 
970,917 20, 273, 443 
909, 783 18,989,040 


TABLE E-2.—_CLAIMANTS* HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, NOVEMBER 28, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 











Nov. 
Percent- 29, 1957 








: Total 
Province and Sex 2 age 

cee OL | 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Ove? Postal ace 
GAN ATIAT EAS Ors. 419, 233 34.0 | 403,273 
Maloe a ee 311, 585 Nor AVAILABLE 36.2 313,702 
Hemaletarysqsccerteen 107, 648 Deo) 89,571 
Eixcludinga semen eee 369,551 |155,246 | 44,889 | 56,897 | 34,649 | 21,611 | 14,953 | 41,306 33.5 355, 666 
Prairie Mere toe 273,373 |126,046 | 34,708 | 41,199 | 23,279 | 13,801 9,196 | 25,144 35.5 275,308 
Iigeyaness lbs oo ocod 96,178 | 29,200 |} 10,181 | 15,698 | 11,370 7,810 esate |) allah, Hey 27.9 80,358 
Newfoundland........... 13,714 Up ileal 1,576 1, 823 1,088 684 331 1,041 14.7 11,982 
Fo aod ai i a cece 12,618 6, 867 1,452 1,672 956 602 252 817 76.8 11,240 
Hem alesse een ee 1,096 304 124 151 132 82 79 224 51.0 742 
Prince Edward Island.... 2,560 1,755 197 199 122 74 66 147 TR 1,605 
Coby Roca Ate en ae oe 2,011 1,476 158 129 76 41 35 96 81.2 1,310 
Hemialeta cw eeioeeee. 549 279 39 70 46 33 31 51 64.3 295 
NOVAS COLL nein 19,123 AAs) 2,507 2,612 1,573 1,017 828 2,671 42.6 16, 697 
; Male He ETL CoN eR er 15, 722 6,971 2,191 2,097 1,102 740 592 2,029 44.1 14,344 
Hemalesyire neue. 3,401 944 316 515 471 277 236 642 35.4 2,353 
New B Ole Ae ee ae 18,017 8,793 2,289 2,674 1,274 921 549 1,517 62.0 19, 602 
me a ae eee AH 14, 382 7,411 1, 869 2,104 929 663 337 1,069 64.3 16,589 
levoags (Se Cee Pe ee cn 3,635 1,382 420 570 345 258 212 448 53.2 3,013 
1 Oe hence ee haa ee eee 134,153 | 56,239 | 16,772 | 20,494 | 12,735 8,394 5,840 | 13,679 31.4 121, 802 
os ie Fee OO cata she 99,361 | 45,175 | 13,029 | 15,0382 8,789 5,581 Bey (file! 8,037 34.0 93,921 
Hemalevannner.orniocc 34,792 | 11,064 3,748 5, 462 3,946 2,813 2,122 5, 642 24.2 27,881 
Ontarlonwirs coe acest: 131,485 | 51,314 | 15,352 | 21,223 | 13,507 7,728 5,337 | 17,024 26.4 126,007 
- Ene RatbE.S SOTO E Oe 91,549 | 39,802 | 11,195 | 14,661 8,688 4,516 2,951 9,736 26.4 91,082 
Bem ale a. a aerssidtocees 39,936 | 11,512 4,157 6, 562 4,819 3,212 2,386 7,288 26.6 34,925 
Manitobaneeee ncn sen nt 16,787 31.7 15, 879 
Malone ae aan: 12,526 36.6 12,162 
INANE. sobocondaboac 4,261 ie 3,717 
katchewaneeeeeeeee 11,193 51.6 10, 643 
oo vee “ Sede arsine, erates 8, 823 Nor AVAILABLE 56.4 8,798 
Penile ceo a 2,370 33.8 1,845 
AllbertaWeeacncrsenpess 21,702 34.1 21,085 
Malowee etree seek 16, 863 a te 

Hemale seme. trees 4,839 . , 
iti pee en aris 50,499 | 22,059 6,196 7,872 4,350 2,793 2,002 5,227 30.7 57,971 
ie SE ieee 37,730 | 18,344 4,814 5,504 2,739 1,658 1,311 3,360 31. 1 46, 822 
Hemalesaenasceiae. 12,769 3,715 1,382 2,368 Pol 1,135 691 1, 867 29.5 11,149 
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* Includes 4,458 seasonal benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
NOVEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Local Offices at End of Month 

Province Total Entitled mee i 
otal Initial Renewal | Disposed to ae Pending 

oft Benefit Baseht 
Newiound lander anak ee de. 10,758 7, 867 2,891 6,176 4,663 1,513 5,973 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,952 lay All 281 1,028 817 211 1,061 
INOVEMSCOULAES a erate tate 10,948 6,818 4,130 8,628 6, 621 2,002 3,978 
News Brunswickanens-n- eee 11,356 8,910 2,446 8,112 5,730 2,382 4,761 
Que beC? eee Me ear Sts eds eS 73, 850 49 325 24,525 62, 505 48,512 13,993 23,941 
Ontanloter tor men: bet. ee ee 1d, (ol 47,638 26,099 66, 343 50, 498 15, 845 23,077 
Manitoba -t.cree nak aoe oe 10, 232 6, 835 3,397 8,065 6,129 1,936 3,921 
Paskapche wall. serene es pahas ee: 7,584 5,548 2,036 5,349 3, 843 1,506 3,313 
SA Dertan® cose oo Peek ot citer eee os 14, 443 9,388 5,055 10,362 Galo 2,565 7,154 
IBJakjelor Crolhigedoey,. 4. sanahaene cour 31,708 20, 223 11, 485 25,494 18, 320 7,174 11,575 
Total, Canada, November 1958) 246,568 164, 223 82,345 202,057 152,930 49,127 88,814 
Total, Canada, October 1958) 191,215 110, 725 80, 490 185, 160 136, 929 48, 231 44 303 





Total, Canada, November 1957; 249,108 156, 256 92, 852 217,608 169, 446 48,162 78, 530 








* Jn addition, revised claims received numbered 24,669. 


+ In addition, 24,943 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,345 were special requests not granted and 2,018 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,180 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 




















Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 

1O5S——NOVEMUER .:# darts oe, dieiins iso See SOE ee de 3, 958, 800 3,635,300 323, 500 
October 254. ashes dockets ood oe ee 3,907,000 3,624, 400 282,600 
HPeptem Heres, g.8- Fakes Melee soe One ee ee 3,919,000 3,624, 400 294, 600 
AUGUSH Sais, 2h sehen sate bleh ae Se ee A ee ee 3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 

Suny heat nteetd ackas ae ae Pes Sega eS, Lean ee 4,055, 000 3,609, 500 445, 500 

ADI pear cere can eit reiten 2c CRT Ammne, eece a Me. eS Sey 4,059, 000 3,507,900 551, 100 

DAB Ve cles «stot st scasotabe Gleas 4 diese ROLE SE eae eI eee 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 

ADT 2 avin he RGR o/h Hitt, oo Ae ie ee eee ae ee 4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
Mare ea... is bs iS usec RRM: eT Pree arm et ete 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 

POD RAT Yeess + 5 Shy. s/o oe Betas wre Ge MR ee ee ee 4,208, 000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
SANUALY oo) nets ces pA ae Cee Tee ee ee ee 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 

EBD (=e DECONA DEE 5. Lioness ase has keds Cee ee ee 4,037,000 3, 633,700 403 , 300 
INO VOR DER <<. i ocientn. sh sae Rn ee 3,980,000 3,712,000 268, 000 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


























Other 

— Total Food | Shelter | Clothing | Household | Commodi- 

operation ties and 

Services 

1G AY Ga Teen ote os serena Rtn terete fare te cae 116.2 1122 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
ODD SAY CATE poe gree eth srs.sha xs 4 Seiten 116.4 et 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
NO GE ot Seated ais ee 5 Bees oe 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 lily 120.9 
OD aN CAT ions At itetcreto stokes eae reerhess 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
19D SCAT Ease NA Re eo aah aly: 125.1 12201 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
NOG SV ema cya sore reiieePs. cet sacs renee. 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
RS DLUATS Ter eeeeen: «te chro 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
MIBEED, Aichi ceebe ee ons | a. atte 124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 

FA DUTL ne eae ete croc ote Be 125.2 123.4 13i 6 109.8 Paes 130.1 

NT Sy ene ee eae Ane 125.1 1227 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

UUM City sera tei Pn ey css A wh) oc oi 125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

CI ie 0 Me actiycrciy ci Chey ORCS Cae per emer 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

EMU RUS U Ae Pine se Mine. Leach & « 12502 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Deplem bere cota. nea: 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
Wclobert a wees tou ony. 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 12183 131.8 

ING VieTO beri meee the eel flac 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
WDECEI Dera ite bdo ireienthe ote: 126.2 122; 2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 

HD DU se UAT ee eee ee ate ire oe ese 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 




















TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER 1958 






































(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 

December} November) December Operation and 

1957 1958 1958 Services 
(ove Obn is eNit come eee. 109.8 112.6 112.6 109.5 114.2 103.3 108.7 124.0 
Hialiiax aerate. eae, Se PAW 124.3 124.3 ili le/erd 13222 167 126.5 132.7 
Sine UO: 55 $564 ocommoposenre 123.4 126.7 126.7 120.8 135.4 17.3 122.7 138.7 
Mont res leat os. ee ccna eytene 123.4 127.2 126.9 127.1 143.0 107.9 119.2 133.2 
Oita wa aye Pee ci weak 124.2 126.5 126.5 120.8 146.6 ile} al 120.4 133.4 
PLOT ONTO me ee ae ene 126.1 129.4 129.1 AAD 154.0 VIS 7 122.5 136.3 
Winnipeg ie pee on nore etka 121.6 123.8 124.0 121.8 Iie 116.9 11852 130.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.1 123.0 1220-7 120.2 Po 118.9 123.6 127.0 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.0 120 122.5 119.1 125.2 115.8 121.2 130.1 
Wie COU VOR errr aires eae ae 123/29 127.5 127.8 124.4 137.9 114.8 128.9 BBY 7/ 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUAR Y-DECEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


O00 SS 























Number of Strikes Workers on Strike : 
and Lockouts or Locked Out Time Loss 
1 g In In All Per ee 
Month Beginnin Tota toppages oO 
Diiies During Beginning Btopbases re eee Estimated 
Month Month During Mate ¥ Working 
Month Time 
1958 
APN CiNeen dorinoure sonata te 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
IDG VENA nw, Seonesobonapenc 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
IER slaks ays shan. Sacer oO 26 39 13, 73 15,196 e202) 0.14 
TA vate Gat nn cee ean mane oe 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
WES er aes aS oetone GO 19 30 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
ister nee OA E eR PeOr OO ooOne 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
Salyer iiraecieties cieterste WS aie 26 46 2,089 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
PATI OStatic ere ee eins tenet 25 54 15,530 18, 495 255, 360 0.25 
September: sence eer st: 26 56 32,400 48,444 491,280 0.49 
@October-s-e oe eee 19 48 3,002 41,537 857,390 0.85 
INovemiberteeesect eae ae 28 49 6, 233 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Decemiberh.ascisaee cae k setters 5 31 onaile 18,129 243,105 0.24 
Cumulative Totals...... 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 0.24 
1957 
AINE, nanqeoobasecoudnoose 24(b) 24 7,477(b) Wy AUe 52,680 0.06 
Hebruanyvere eee eerer er: 17 27 oon 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Marches a. tere hie 32 45 6, 585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
2\ 05 | ey ace aaeena Gen sic eeices sore 15 31 6, 158 8,022 51, 820 0.06 
IE Tae BA RRR Oe ek Ac On a 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
VUNG seis eo eeerceite 22 45 7,519 18, 520 221, 850 0.22 
Vly. aiccte ste cota ect cece este 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
DAUD UStis setciae mee eee 25 42 7,044 14, 532 187, 450 0.19 
Septem bericss. sence sere res 28 49 11,031 20, 650 190,045 0.18 
OCtober ss eee 22 48 9,337 14, 107 128, 275 0.13 
INGVermberi acme cer cer 16 38 8, 493 125321 119, 125 0.11 
Decemberss cere eee 2 18 225 oo 152,935 0.15 
Cumulative Totals...... 245 86,198 1,607,180 0.14 





(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 





ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH MARCH 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


Employment in the first two months of this year reflected the general 
upswing in economic activity that has been apparent since the third quarter 
of last year. After allowing for seasonal influences, employment in these two 
months showed a rise of more than 100,000 and in February was more than 
50,000 higher than in September 1957, the pre-recession peak. Employment 
gains were more marked in Ontario and the western provinces than in the 
eastern regions. 


The strengthening demand for labour has been reflected in the number 
of vacancies registered with the National Employment Service. Vacancies 
reported are an imperfect measure of total labour demand, since all employers 
do not make use of NES services. They are, nevertheless, a sensitive indication 
of trend. Some 22,000 job vacancies were on file at mid-March, 28 per cent 
more than a year earlier. Clerical, construction and metal workers were in 
greatest demand. The gain over the year was close to 40 per cent in Ontario, 
more than 30 per cent in the two western regions and 22 per cent in Quebec. 
In the Atlantic region job vacancies were slightly lower than last year, reflecting, 
for the most part, difficulties in coal, iron ore mining and forestry. 


Unemployment in Canada was still substantial in February but had 
dropped below the year-earlier level for the first time in more than two years. 
Persons without jobs and seeking work numbered 537,000 at mid-month, repre- 
senting 8.8 per cent of the labour force compared with 9.4 per cent a year 
ago. The number on temporary layoff was also down moderately from last 
year; those on short-time were estimated at 51,000, down from 70,000 last 
year. The duration of unemployment was still somewhat greater than a year 
ago. This February, 36 per cent of the total had been seeking work for four 
months or more against 30 per cent last year. Twelve per cent had been seeking 
work for seven months or more against 7 per cent last year. 


One of the notable developments of the month was an unusually early 
rise in agricultural employment. Farm employment does not usually change 
much in the early months of the year; but the seasonal decline almost always 
continues until March. This year the hiring of farm workers was reported to 
be already underway in parts of the Prairie Provinces. The result of this was 
that between January and February there was virtual stability in total farm 
employment, whereas in the past five years it has declined by an average of 
16,000 in this period. 
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The recovery has been fairly widespread in other industries. Among the 
broad industry groups, only mining has shown a tendency to lag behind the 
general upturn, and in the majority (forestry and mining are the only excep- 
tions) employment has passed the previous high for this time of year. In 
construction, estimated employment in February was at a new high for this 
time of year. Forestry was above last year’s record low but was still well 
down from previous years. The general upswing in the goods-producing 
industries has been strongly supported by increases in manpower requirements 
in distribution and services. These industries were only lightly affected by the 
recession. In fact, employment expansion in the service industries during 1958 
exceeded the high rate of the two previous years. The service industry now 
accounts for 22 per cent of employment in all industries compared with 20 
per cent-in 1955; 

The improvement has been far from uniform within many of the broad 
groups. This is particularly true in manufacturing, which accounts for more 
than one quarter of total employment. Since the third quarter of last year, 
employment trends in most manufacturing industries have been at best hori- 
zontal or moderately upward. In motor vehicle production they have risen 
sharply; but they have declined in the manufacture of heavy transportation 
equipment, industrial machinery and structural steel. The net result of these 
varying trends has been a full recovery of employment to a level some 15,000 
above the previous high for this time of year. 

Rising production in many manufacturing industries reflects the influence 
of increasing motor vehicle production. With the introduction of new models 
last fall, motor vehicle sales increased over a year earlier by more than 25 
per cent. The margin fell off in the first two months of this year but was 
expected to rise again in March. Total output in the first three weeks of 
March was about 20 per cent above last year, and close to capacity. In the 
main automobile manufacturing centres most, though not all, automobile 
workers had been recalled by the end of February. 

An upturn of more moderate proportions has also been apparent in the 
textile industry. Although improvement was observable by the end of the 
year in the numbers employed, the work week in both textile and clothing 
manufacturing was four fifths of an hour longer than in 1957. 

Despite a conspicuous lack of new large scale projects, construction activity 
has been maintained at a higher level than last winter. Last fall total employ- 
ment in the industry fell far short of the 1957 seasonal peak. However, the 
decline during the winter months was unusually mild, so that in February 
estimated employment was at a record level for the time of year. The sustained 
labour demand this winter is attributable in large part to the record level of 
housebuilding activity. The number of new housing units started to drop in 
February, since direct loans to builders by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation were no longer available. Owing to the upsurge in earlier months, 
however, the volume of work under construction remained greater than it 
has ever been at this time of year. 

The municipal winter works incentive program of the federal Government 
has also been responsible for a considerable increase in construction employ- 
ment this winter. At mid-March, expenditure on approved projects was 
estimated to be $53,000,000 for the winter months, resulting in the hiring of 
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an estimated 32,000 workers during the period December to April. Projects 
in Ontario accounted for almost one third of the total employment content, 
with the remainder distributed among the other provinces. 


Forest Products Industries 
Logging 

Logging is carried out extensively in four of the five regions in Canada 
and in past years has provided employment for upwards of 140,000 
workers during the busy season. Average employment this winter was estimated 
at 106,000, which was 15 per cent higher than in the same period last year 
but still considerably lower than in winters prior to 1958. It will be remembered 
that logging employment remained at an unusually low level for more than 
a year before the recent upturn in economic activity. 

The revival of activity in the logging industry occurred largely in response 
to increasing demands for lumber, plywood, and other types of wood products. 
Industries processing these products normally consume about half of the 
timber cut and used in Canada. Pulp and paper manufacturing accounts for 
about 40 per cent of the total, while the remainder is used for fuel and 
local miscellaneous purposes. 

British Columbia contributes about one third of the total timber cut, 
Quebec nearly 30 per cent, Ontario about 15 per cent, and the Atlantic 
provinces about 13 per cent. However, production in each of these areas 
has become quite specialized. Nearly two thirds of Canadian lumber produc- 
tion is carried out in British Columbia and about 40 per cent of pulp and 
paper production in Quebec. 

Since the upturn in demand was largely confined to lumber, much of the 
improvement in logging employment was concentrated in British Columbia. 
Logging employment east of the Rockies was retarded by the continued low 


EMPLOYMENT IN FOREST PRODUCTS - CANADA 
(Seasonally adjusted) 


Index 1949 = 100 Index 1949 = 100 


ood Products 
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level of pulpwood consumption and high inventories. Pulp and paper manufac- 
turing has shown some strength in recent months, but the increase in pulpwood 
consumption was met from existing stocks. Stocks of pulpwood were still 
quite heavy in most areas at the turn of the year. 

Logging employment this year is expected to be only slightly above 
the reduced level of 1957-58. Changes in the structure and deployment of 
the logging labour force which were in evidence last year are likely to persist. 
For one thing, the trend towards a full-time occupation in logging can be 
expected to continue. Further increases in mechanization can also be expected. 


Manufacturing 


The forest products industries have shown increasing activity since mid- 
1958, reversing the earlier downward trend which had been in evidence since 
the beginning of 1957. Firmer demands for lumber, plywood, veneer, newsprint 
and pulps resulted in sizeable employment gains in both wood products and 
paper products industries. In January 1959, pulp and paper mill employment 
was about 8 per cent higher than a year before, although still below January 
1957. Saw and planing mills showed a similarly sharp employment gain of 
Ve Deper cent. 

In both the paper products and wood products industries increases in 
production occurred well in advance of increases in employment. The output 
of paper products (seasonally adjusted) showed a rise of 6 per cent between 
the fourth quarter of 1957 and the third quarter of 1958, a period during 
which employment was flattening out and short time was prevalent. The lumber 
and plywood industries showed a similar sharp increase in production during 
this period, preceding the upturn in employment. A trend towards longer 
hours was established in the lumber and plywood industries in the second 
quarter of 1958 and by September the average work week exceeded that of 
1D. 

While an uptrend in activity has been clearly established in the wood and 
paper products industries, a further improvement in the manufacture of certain 
commodities will probably be slow. This is true of newsprint, mainly because 
of increasing capacity in the United States. For lumber and plywood, the 
expected strength of housing and other construction in both countries will 
-continue to provide strong support. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus* Approximate* Labour* 
: Balance Shortages 
Labour Market Areas ieee Soe Se ee 4 
“Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, | Mar. 1, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

Metropolitan se Serene see 8 10 4 2 _— — — — 

Major Industrial............... 18 D2, 8 4 — = — — 

Major Agcriculturals..seeee seen 8 9 6 5 — — 7 =, 

MANOT «cas sre emcee rite sete we 40 48 17 10 1 _ — _ 
Total patie eee 74 89 ee a ete ha ee A ieee 





* For definition, see page 339. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1959) 








| Percentage Change 














oes From 
Principal Items Date Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 
Manpower TF 

ote) civilian A DOUrT TOrCe (A)s nc geks ccc oe ce Feb. 21 6,084,000 | + 0.1 + 2.1 
POtAL Persons Will JODS...,.2.-.6....0%.....) Peb. 21 5,547,000 |} + 0.2 + 2.8 
Wario HOUPS Or. MOrO 64; <i sa oe Feb. 21 4,800,000 | — 0.5 + 2.5 
At work less than 35 hours................ Feb. 21 284,000 | + 8.4 + 14.1 
With jobs but not at work................ Feb. 21 198, 000 + 9.4 + 10.6 

Wath joba but-on short time..<.. hers. cus Feb. 21 51,000 | — 5.6 — 27.2 

On temporary layoff for the full week..... Feb. 21 34, 000 — 15.0 — 10.5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work..... Feb. 21 537, 000 — 0.2 — 4.6 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Feb. 21 608 , 000 + 0.5 0.0 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Feb. 21 4,939,000 + 0.1 + 3.2 

Ot DEC SWVOLK CLS er Bd iiss co sie So ci dmb aie Feb. 21 4,495,000 + 0.3 + 3.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

INSTA ATC. 5G Rise dete 2a See a Feb. 19 114,500 | + 9.4 — 3,1 

OTC AAS el Ro ko ye rk Feb. 19 262, 400 + 5.4 = Ob 

UDRP LATER ALG) onc obs 60S eRe ee ee ee Feb. 19 224, 400 — 2.5 — 8.4 

TE Tal Syn oe ae aes ARO ae Sei eee Feb. 19 108,600 | + 3.5 — 6.0 

JPRVGNTIG 550 ob WSR DODDS DO DOR Oe eee Feb. 19 81, 300 — 6.6 — 17.1 

PU ILOHEP AUG ESO TOUSEN teh eke sin eth aiecele's wee Feb. 19 791,200 | + 2.0 — 5.7 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

ELC RTA ee ee een A Bae oar eo Sore wey Jan. 31 785,071 + 9.8 — 6.9 
Amount of benefit payments..................| January $58, 651,915 +74.8 — 3.5 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Jan. 1 115.8 — 2.9 — 1.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949 =100)...... Janel 106.9} += 2.5 =o 4159 
Weohemrigee 8 FIDE, 6 OR yes 5 Act eae ae ee Year 1958 124,851 — — 55.8(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1958 63,078 — — 58.4(e) 

Conciliation Services 
Number Of cases in progress... .....ccc.ncewes December Tie — 8.3 + 27.3 
Numa ber of, WorkersnNvOlVved su.6 s5.5 sss sus sa December 169, 208 —21.9 — 23.0 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No.of strikes and lockouts::.. 2... 0.6.066.05. February 29 —23.7 — 6.5 
INR OL WOPKeCrS SN VOLVCUs. fs ia oa ctee's oss nse February 7,068 —48.6 — 49.2 
Ney ROC ES OR Gee PAPE 6 Sel We be tsk d eo rd es February 120,105 —22.4 + 94.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Jan. 1 $69.03 — 3.6 + 4.0 
Wyerage hourly earnings Gnig.)i.c. 2)... i. he ls Jan. 1 $1.71 |) - 2.2 + 3.1 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Jan. 1 40.8 — 0.3 + 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Jan. 1 $69.73 + 1.9 + 4,4 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Feb. 1 12587 — 0.3 eT Fi 6 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 =100)...| Jan. 1 1326+], p20 + 2.2 
‘Neueyl IE oyeynre seneoMANS.. Jo 6 go0Rbanoodsue $000,000} December 1,359 — 2.0 + 4,9 
Industrial Production 
otal (averace1949) =. 100). on poe a a icy ioe’ January 150.4 | + 0.9 + 5.2 
(WET ETO hi beta at aioe Gk ya 2 te ee January 132.8 — 0.1 + 4.8 
rite Deere ee ie Siete ened el © cic beara yey January 133.4 | + 2.1 + 2.1 
Nop Dvuaey kere eS So se eg Ab oas om uebeeeee January 132.4 — 1.8 + 7.3 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339 of this issue. 
(b) See page 339. : : 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic Region 
reached a low level during February, 
largely as a result of shutdowns of Nova 
Scotia coal mines. At February 21, the 
total of persons with jobs in the region 
was estimated at 442,000, some 14,000 
fewer than in the previous month but 
3,000 more than a year ago. All except 
two of the DOSCO mines were closed 
during the month owing to a shortage 
of orders, resulting in a layoff of some 
4,000 workers. Forestry employment 
remained at an unusually low level as 
strike activity hampered logging opera- 
tions in Newfoundland. Various areas 
in the region experienced seasonal em- 
ployment declines in fishing, construction 
and waterfront activity. 


The construction industry showed continuing strength during February 
though interruptions were frequent on some projects owing to bad weather. 
The most recent figures on construction employment show a year-to-year 
gain of 11 per cent. Residential construction has been a key source of employ- 
ment strength this winter, making up for some of the losses in other industries. 
Municipal winter work incentive programs were another reason for the 
increase in construction activity this season. The outlook for housing is con- 
siderably better than a year ago; housing starts in February were more than 
double the figure for the same month last year. 


Manufacturing employment showed little over-all change during the month: 
layoffs in sawmilling were offset by increased activity in shipbuilding. The 
decline in sawmilling activity was larger than usual as a result of the destruction 
of two mills by fire. Local demands for lumber were quite strong as a result 
of sustained activity in housebuilding. The outlook in other sectors of manu- 
facturing remained weak. 


Employment levels were sharply lower than last year in the pulp and 
paper and iron and steel products industries. In certain plants short-time was 
quite prevalent also. Employees at the Sulphite Mills in Atholville, N.B.oare 


reported to have lost from one to two weeks work a month for more than 
a year. 


At the beginning of March the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 19, (20); in moderate surplus 
eo AUB): 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The unsettled labour dispute 
in forestry was indirectly responsible for much of the year-to-year increase in 
unemployment in this area. Construction employment remained at a consider- 
ably higher level than last year despite the fact that fairly heavy layoffs 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MARCH 1, 1959. 



































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPRO 
XI 
Fert LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE. SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton 
Hamilton Finhies 
ontréa 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Québec-Lévis etme 
(labour force 75,000 or more) St. John’s 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford . oar 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft. William- Kitchener 
Pt. Arthur London 
Joliette Oshawa 
Lac St.-Jean Saint John 
Moncton Victoria 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| New Glasgow 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60| Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non- Peterborough 
agricultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbroke 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland 
Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
BARRIE <— Brandon 
Oia —->CHATHAM 
ethbridge Moose Jaw 
MAJOR eee ares North Battleford Red ee 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) Prince Albert Renae 
- . askatoon 
per cent or more in agriculture) Phetrocd Wines: 


Megantic-St. Georges 
Yorkton 











MINOR AREAS ” 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 








Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
BRAMPTON 
Bridgewater 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 

aspé 
Grand Falls 
Kentville 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Stephen 
Ste.-Agathe- 

St.-Jér6me 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


<— 





—}>CENTRAL VAN- 
COUVER ISLAND 
—->CRANBROOK 
Drumheller 
Galt 
Goderich 
—-»KAMLOOPS 
—->LACHUTE-STE. 
THERESE 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
—-»PRINCE GEORGE 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Walkerton 
Woodstock- 


Ingersoll 








Kitimat 





—+» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of this issue. 
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occurred during the month. Outside construction was hampered by extreme 
weather conditions. The fishing industry showed little improvement during 
the month; landings were reported to be well below average. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained much more favourable than in other parts of the region. 
All plants in the area operated steadily during the month, and some showed 
a build-up of employment. The Halifax shipyards remained quite active as 
several small repair jobs were received during the month. Weather conditions 
favoured logging during February. An improvement in the lumber market was 
the main reason for the steady pace of logging activity this winter. While 
the local demand for lumber has shown considerable strengthening, there 
has been little change in the export market. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
remained stable during February, a time 
1957-58 1958-59 at which it usually declines. An esti- 
: mated 1,526,000 persons had jobs in 
_ 1,800,000 ———}—__Labour Force the week ended February 21, 1959, a 
ee figure virtually unchanged from the pre- 
: 1,650,000 + vious month but 41,000 more than in 
a February last year. All of the gain in 
_ 1,650,000 | With Jobs employment over the year originated in 
non-farm industries, particularly in trade, 
finance and service industries. 
piace Activity was higher than last winter 
neo hods oe {| in highway and residential building con- 

| struction. Although housing starts in 

February were some 6 per cent lower 

| than a year ago, partly due to the incle- 

JASONDJFMAM SG | ment weather, work on completions and 

si winter projects more than offset this 
decline. 


Employment in forestry showed an improvement during the last quarter 
of 1958 and, during January and February, remained on about the same level 
as the year before. 

Manufacturing employment was more than 5 per cent lower during 
the last quarter of 1958 than in 1957. In January and February some improve- 
ment was reported in iron and steel, shipbuilding and aircraft manufacturing, 
although employment in these industries was substantially lower than in 1957. 
Employment in textiles turned up earlier than last year, with a particularly 
marked improvement in the clothing industry (in part due to the early Easter). 
Shipments in the last quarter of 1958 were, on the average, some 6 per cent 
higher than the corresponding period in 1957 and local reports indicate con- 
siderably higher production in the first two months of 1959. 

Employment in the wood products industry rose above the level of the 
previous year during the last two months of 1958. Higher employment in 
sawmills contributed much to this improvement. Employment became firmer 
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in pulp and paper mills and the work week increased during the last quarter of 
1958, although at the end of the year employment was still 2 per cent lower 
than a year earlier. 

Employment in 1958 remained well below the level of the previous 
year in the non-ferrous metal products industry. Although there has been no 
noticeable improvement in the demand for aluminum, recent months have 
seen some strengthening in the copper market. Another encouraging develop- 
ment occurred in Sorel, where plans got under way to resume operations at 
a titanium plant; about 400 employees will be recalled gradually. Employment 
was declining in heavy electrical apparatus manufacturing, which has been 
adversely affected by the reduction in construction of new power and generating 
facilities. 

Total unemployment in the region was not very different from the same 
time last year; it was lower in 15 of 24 local labour market areas and higher 
in Montreal and eight other areas. At the end of February, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows, (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 21, 
(23); in moderate surplus 3, (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
slightly during February. Seasonal employment declines in construction and 
transportation industries were more than offset by increases in manufacturing, 
particularly in secondary textiles. Gains were also reported in leather and 
shipbuilding industries, along with some improvement in the iron and steel 
industry. 

In January industrial employment in the area was some 5 per cent 
below the previous year’s level. Employment in construction, finance and 
service industries showed marked gains over the year; it was also higher in 
both primary and secondary textiles. Sharp declines were registered in other 
parts of manufacturing, particularly in the transportation equipment, and iron 
and steel industries. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at National 
Employment Service offices increased slightly during February but were about 
5 per cent lower than at the same time last year. During the month shoe and 
clothing plants increased employment while the Montmorency cotton mill 
laid off some 50 workers. In Levis work on new shipbuilding contracts was 
under way, resulting in the rehiring of several hundred workers. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario remained stable during the month and was much 
higher than last year. The number of persons with jobs at February 21 was 
estimated to be 2,101,000, virtually unchanged from the previous month 
but about 44,000 higher than a year ago. Non-farm employment showed 
a gain of 54,000 over the year, whereas farm employment declined by 10,000. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work increased fractionally 
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from the previous month but was appre- 
ciably lower than at the same time last 
year. 

Economic conditions continued to 
improve over last year. The improvement 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
1957-58 1958-59 


Labour Force 
| 








Somes : extended to industries which had been 
| most affected by the recession, including 
Persons | iron and steel and consumer durables. 


With Jobs 





The steel industry operated at a high 
percentage of capacity, with some plants 
working at full capacity. Orders for flat- 
rolled steel were running high, resulting 
in extended delivery dates; the demand 























1,900,000 —|* | for structural steel and rails was less 
strong. Motor vehicle production rose 
Rael = <a: 64RD SE ee by about 9 per cent over the month and 





was 22 per cent higher than last year; 
total production during the first two 
months of 1959 increased by about 15 per cent over the same period last year. 
Production of farm implements increased steadily and the industry was making 
plans for further expansion. There was, however, as yet little improvement 
in the production of heavy machinery, machine tools, and railway rolling stock 
and equipment. Layoffs occurred at a number of aircraft feeder plants during 
the month owing to the cancellation of AVRO contracts. 

Construction activity remained at a high level, although housing starts 
were lower than in the previous month and much lower than in the same 
month last year. The decline occurred in part because of severe weather 
conditions and in part as a result of a decline in direct loans by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Forestry operations were greatly ham- 
pered by heavy snow during February. 

Three of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
one of them to a category denoting an employment increase. At March 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
moderate surplus, 16 (12); in substantial surplus, 18 (22). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas (Classification unchanged): Hamilton (Group 1)—The 
employment situation improved during the month and was somewhat better 
than a year ago. The steel plants were working at capacity but the over-all 
demand for labour was low. The farm implements industry was planning 
new expansion. There were signs of new activity in the heavy machinery 
producing industry. The automobile plant greatly increased its production. 
Home appliances and small motors producing industries were very active. 
Ottawa-Hull (Group 2)—Employment underwent little change during the 
month but was higher than last year. The demand for labour was very strong 
for this time of the year. Conditions in the construction industry were much 
better than last year but progress was retarded by cold weather and heavy 
snow. Severe weather conditions also hampered the log drive in the Hull 
area. The manufacture of newsprint and other paper products continued 
at the high level of the previous month. Toronto (Group 2)—Employment 
remained virtually unchanged during the month and was slightly higher than 
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last year. In manufacturing, there was a gradual increase in activity in the 
iron and steel products industry, with the exception of structural steel. Light 
manufacturing showed a general improvement. A_ substantial number of 
hirings took place in the agricultural implements and fabricated steel indus- 
tries. Some layoffs occurred in ferrous metal products. Heavy layoffs occurred 
in the aircraft industry following the cancellation of AVRO contracts. Windsor 
(Group 1)—The employment situation continued to improve over the month 
and was much better than a year ago. Unemployment remained high, however. 
The motor vehicle industry was operating at a high level throughout the month, 
and the non-automotive industries showed increasing strength. 


Barrie (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. The 
decline in construction, due to severe weather conditions, was mainly respon- 
sible for the reclassification. 


Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Stepped-up production at a local truck plant and an increase in automobile 
parts production brought the area into the moderate surplus category. 


Brampton (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


In the Prairie region the seasonal f 
employment decline appeared to have 
ended in February. The first rise in the 
estimate of total employment since July, |. 
amounting to 14,000, brought the Feb- | mow ———1 
fuaty 21 total?to%975,000: This figure’ | |).=.%-"*=> 
was 43,000 higher than a year earlier. | “~~ 
The expansion in farm employment, 


~ 1957-58 1958-59 





e 1, 100,000 Persons 








which was a month earlier than in the | j.5000—2>= With Jobs __ 
two previous years, was much larger | 1.» ets we 
than the urban increase. : Pact neal 


Farmers were hiring men to over- | Necks 
haul machinery and to clean seed in | 

preparation for spring planting, and some 
married couples were being taken on j| 
earlier in anticipation of possible diffi- | EGET TERA ORC ET. 
culties in obtaining suitable help later. a 

Crude oil production for the month 
was higher than last year and well-drilling activity was at about the same 
level. The number of geophysical crews at mid-month was down 20 per cent 
from the same time in 1958. 

Higher volume of output in meat packing, farm machinery, textiles and 
clothing added strength to manufacturing employment. The year-earlier level 
reached in January was exceeded in February, although some weakness was 
evident in paper production. Construction employment also strengthened from 
January, when it exceeded the level of the year before by 8.5 per cent. 

In general, the employment increase in the month took place on farms 
and in the larger cities. A continuation of the seasonal decline was still 
evident in the small towns and in some agricultural centres which were not 
yet affected by the pickup in agriculture. The classification of the 20 areas 
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in the region remained unchanged during the month, and at March 1 was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 11 (15); in 
moderate surplus 9 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment at mid-winter this 
year was well above last year’s low level, mainly as a result of a greater 
volume of construction and a year-to-year improvement in manufacturing. 
Although January housing starts were down 19 per cent from the same month 
last year, the carry-over from previous months kept the number of units 
under construction at the beginning of February 41 per cent higher than last 
year. Structural steel and other building supply industries were busy. Clothing 
manufacturers were at full capacity. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A labour dispute involving 
plumbers and steamfitters was settled. Construction was sustained by the 49 
per cent more houses under construction at the beginning of February than a 
year earlier. This, along with improvement in manufacturing, kept the number 
of male workers registered at the local office of the National Employment 
Service down 14 per cent from February of last year. Because of a larger 
registration of female workers, the total decline amounted to 9.5 per cent. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at the National 
Employment Service rose slightly from the January figure but were down 
13 per cent from last year. January housing starts were 147 per cent above 
the number for the same month a year before, and the number of units under 
construction at the end of the month was 64.2 per cent higher. The needle 
trades were busy and farm machinery production increased seasonally. 


Port Arthur and Fort William (major industrial) remained in Group 1. During 
the month the winter’s pulp-cutting operations neared completion and the 
grain elevators were filled to near capacity. Consequent layoffs added to 
unemployment in the district. A shipyard and the railroads also reduced staff, 
although these reductions were balanced by hirings at the bus and aircraft 
plant. Registrations at the National Employment Service were up 4.5 per 
cent over the same time last year. 


PACIFIC 


A continued rise in activity in the Pacific region was reflected in a 
substantial rise in employment and a further decline in unemployment. In 
mid-February an estimated 503,000 persons had jobs, 11,000 more than in 
the previous month and 21,000 more than a year earlier. With allowances 
for seasonal variation, employment at this date was back to the high level 
of 18 months ago. 

Most of the improvement in February stemmed from increasing lumber 
production, an early re-opening of logging camps, and an upswing in con- 
struction. Continued strength of the housing program in Canada, and increases 
in all kinds of construction in the United States, have been the main sources 
of demand for British Columbia lumber. In spite of declines in other product 
markets, total lumber shipments in the last half of 1958 were one-third higher 
than in the same period of 1957. 
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As a result of a cutback in resource 
development and power projects, con- 
struction employment in early January 
was down 18 per cent from last year. 
Some pick-up was reported in February, 
principally in Vancouver-New West- 
minster. Most of the strength was in 
housing, although there was also some 
increase in larger construction projects. With Jobs 

Employment in mining, smelting a 
and shipbuilding dropped more sharply 
over the past 18 months than in most 
other industries, and although the con- mee 
tribution of each industry to the total arn 
employment decline was relatively small, | 
the combined effect was considerable. 
Further layoffs were reported in these 
industries during February, but there 
were expectations of re-hiring in coming months. 


Unemployment in the region continued to decline during the month and 
was considerably lower than a year earlier in all parts of the region. As in 
other regions, however, the amount of unemployment was considerably greater 
than two years ago. The classification of local areas at the end of February 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 5 (9); 
in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in balance, 1 (0). 



































Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The effect 
of the general upswing on unemployment in the region was most marked in 
this area. Registrations at the National Employment Service office, which 
showed a continued decrease of more than 10 per cent during the month, 
indicate the re-employment of more than 1,300 lumbering workers and 1,500 
construction workers. Shortages of some logging skills had developed by 
the end of the month. The surplus of construction workers was still large, 
although not as large as in February 1958. Construction employment in the 
area has been close to last winter’s level and building permit values indicate 
a further improvement in coming months. Little change was apparent in 
the level of activity in shipbuilding and iron and steel products, the industries 
in which employment losses have been heaviest during the past year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment in January 
was slightly lower than a year earlier and little over-all change occurred in 
February. The three shipyards in the area laid off small numbers of workers 
but the start of work on new contracts at the end of the month stabilized 
the employment level and greatly improved the outlook. 


Prince George, Central Vancouver Island, Kamloops, Cranbrook (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Reduced unemployment in all of these 
areas was the result of an early and strong upturn in logging, lumbering 
and construction. In most larger firms employment was higher and the pros- 
pects were considerably brighter than at this time last winter. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Although some important settlements occurred during February, the more 
noteworthy events of the month were two prolonged strikes, both continuing 
from January. One involved the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in 
Montreal and the other the pulp and paper industry’s logging operations in 
Newfoundland. The CBC strike was resolved early in March but, at the time 
of writing, the situation in Newfoundland was still uncertain. Major settlements 
occurred during the month in the mining, rubber and lumber industry, among 
others. The agreements in the rubber industry were significant in that they 
were for one year only in contrast to the longer duration of many recent 
agreements. 

In the rubber industry, important settlements were reached between the 
United Rubber Workers’ Union and the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Toronto and the Firestone Tire and Rubber Company of Hamilton. The 
Goodyear agreement, covering 1,700 workers, provides hourly increases of 
5 cents for production workers and 11 cents for skilled trades. The Firestone 
settlement, covering approximately 1,000 workers, provides hourly increases 
of 54 cents and 8 cents for piece workers and production workers respectively. 
During February, bargaining was under way between the Dunlop Rubber 
Company in Whitby and Toronto and the same union. Bargaining is expected 
to begin shortly with the Dominion Rubber Company establishments in 
Kitchener and Montreal involving the same union, while negotiations are in 
progress at this company’s St. Jerome plant, involving the Federal Rubber 
Workers’ Union. The latter union is also in negotiation with the British Rubber 
Company, Montreal. 

In the gold mining industry, the United Steelworkers of America reached 
agreement with the MacIntyre Porcupine Mines of Timmins, Ont., providing 
for wage increases for 1,100 workers totalling 13 cents an hour over the two- 
year duration of the agreement. In the base metals industry the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers concluded negotiations with the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada in separate agreements 
covering the plants at Trail and Kimberly, B.C. The settlements cover some 
4,300 workers and provide wage increases totalling 12 cents an hour over 
their three-year duration. Provision was made for three weeks vacation after 
10 years of service and the company agreed to contribute a further 24 cents 
an hour to the sick leave plan. Collective bargaining will continue in this 
industry, since negotiations are now under way between the United Steelworkers 
of America and Noranda Mines Limited and Hollinger Mines, and agreements 
will soon terminate between the United Steelworkers and the Quemont Mining 
Corporation and the Normetal Mining Corporation, both in Quebec, and Steep 
Rock Iron Mines in Ontario. 

The strike involving the logging operations of the Newfoundland pulp 
and paper industry has been complicated by the passage of legislation in the 
provincial Legislature decertifying the International Woodworkers of America, 
which had recently been certified as the bargaining agent of the logging 
employees of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company, one of the two 
large pulp and paper companies in the province. The IWA considers the 
strike to be still in effect; but a rival organization, the Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woodworkers, has been established and has reached an agreement 
with the company embodying a wage increase of 5 cents per hour. The strike 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, February 1959 


P/C = Post Conciliation. 
Ex = Negotiations Expected. 


B = Bargaining. 
A = Arbitration. 





C = Conciliation. 


W/S = 








Work stoppage. 
Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 





Company and Location 


Anaconda American Brass Co., New Toronto..... 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co............ 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River, Ont.. 
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Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine, Que.. 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., Lachine, Que......... 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia............ 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., St. Jerome, Que...... 
Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., Montreal............. 
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General Contractors Association, Vancouver, 
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Heavy Construction Association, B.C.. 
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H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Leamington, Ont.. 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Timmins, 


International Harvester Co., 
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Union 
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has been characterized by considerable bit- 
terness and some violence. The enactment 
of special legislation in the Newfoundland 
Legislature has caused a good deal of con- 
troversy, and has elicited strong criticism 
from organized labour. 

On a smaller scale, some logging opera- 
tions in Northern Ontario have been inter- 
rupted by strike action since early in 
January. Approximately 450 woodworkers, 
members of the Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers Union, a local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
have been on strike against the Marathon 
Corporation of Canada. The Ontario 
Labour Relations Board has declared that 
the stoppage is illegal because it occurred 
before the completion of conciliation pro- 
cedures. A conciliation board met early in 
March in an effort to end the work stop- 
page. While it is reported that some 
workers have returned to their jobs, at the 
time of writing the work stoppage was still 
under way. 

The same union of carpenters and joiners 
recently signed a two-year agreement with 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
affecting 2,000 workers and providing a 
5-cent hourly wage increase retroactive to 
May 1958 and a wage re-opener on May 1, 
1959. 


Under the terms of the Quebec Collective 
Agreements Act, an important agreement 
was reached on wages and working con- 
ditions covering 50,000 workers in the 
Montreal area building trades. The new 
terms provide hourly wage increases total- 
ling 25 cents spread over a two-year period 
ending March 31, 1961. 

Strike action was narrowly averted with 
the signing on March 9 of a two-year agree- 
ment between the Canadian Westinghouse 


Company and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers. The agreement, 
affecting 4,000 workers in Hamilton, 60 in 
Toronto and 200 in London, provides an 
increase of 17 cents an hour on the basic 
wage rate of $1.61, effective from the date 
of settlement, along with $60.00 per em- 
ployee for that part of the wage increase 
made retroactive to April 22, 1958; an 
added 6 cents an hour will be applied to 
the basic wage on March 9, 1960. Some 
100 tool and die makers have received a 
further 8-cent-an-hour increase. Shift pre- 
miums were increased and there were other 
improvements in fringe benefits. 

The United Automobile Workers Union 
has once again refused to participate in 
conciliation board proceedings, this time in 
negociations with the Cockshutt Farm 
Equipment Co. of Brantford. UAW nego- 
tiators walked out of conciliation board 
hearings shortly after the meeting had 
convened. The union has claimed that the 
number of clauses in dispute would prevent 
the board from effectively carrying out its 
operations at this time. 

Almost 1,900 workers, employees of the 
government-owned Polymer Corporation, 
Sarnia, manufacturers of synthetic rubber, 
walked off the job on March 18. The bar- 
gaining agent, the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, is asking for 
Wage increases amounting to 12 cents an 
hour to bring Polymer rates into line with 
what the union says are paid in oil refineries. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen have signed a two-and- 
a-half year agreement covering firemen and 
enginemen in the Eastern region, providing 
for a 4-cent-an-hour wage increase retro- 
active to July 4, 1958 and a 73-per-cent 
increase based on the July 1958 wage. 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Municipal Winter Works Plan 
Creates Jobs for 30,000 


Up to the beginning of March, 1,703 
projects under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program had been approved, 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
announced in the House of Commons on 
March 3. 

Total cost of the projects is $70 million, 
and 30,091 persons will be engaged on them. 

Of the 1,703 projects, 2,044 are in New 
Brunswick, 5,336. in Nova Scotia, 17 in 
Newfoundland, 169 in Quebec, and 218 in 
British Columbia. 

As of February 27, the approved projects 
provided 1,400,000 man-days of work. 

Under the provisions of the Winter 
Works Incentive Program, the federal 
Government reimburses municipalities one 
half of the direct payroll costs of the 
municipality, during the period December 
1, 1958 to April 30, 1959, for projects that 
would not normally be undertaken during 
the winter and that are designed to create 
additional employment during this period 
of the year. 

Such projects include needed public pro- 
jects that municipalities were planning to 
undertake some time in the future but 
which can be undertaken this winter, new 
projects that can be undertaken this winter, 
and additional work on existing projects 
over and above the work that would have 
been carried out in any event this winter. 

The following categories of projects are 
covered: construction of major reconstruc- 
tion of streets, sidewalks and roads, other 
than arterial roads; construction and major 
reconstruction of water, sewage and storm 
sewage facilities not including buildings; and 
construction and development of municipal 
parks. 

Another provision is that the bulk of 
those employed under the plan must be 
unemployed at the time they are hired; 
payments to year-round employees of the 
municipalities are not to be included as 
part of the direct payroll costs. 

Preference is given to projects providing 
the greatest amount of employment, and 
priority is given to projects in areas where 
unemployment is particularly high. 

Provincial governments are relied on to 
ensure that prevailing wage rates apply on 
the winter work projects. 


Labour Legislation Forecast 
At Opening of Legislatures 


Three more provincial Legislatures 
opened last month, in Alberta on February 
5, in Prince Edward Island on February 
10 and in New Brunswick on February 12. 
The Throne Speeches in all three con- 
tained references of interest to Labour. 

The British Columbia Legislature opened 
January 22; the Ontario Legislature, Jan- 
Uary 27°CLGE Feb. pai and 122))- The 
Throne Speech at the Opening of the 
Quebec Legislature last November 19 con- 
tained no reference to labour legislation. 

The Alberta Government, the Throne 
Speech declared, “has initiated an extensive 
winter works program and has arranged 
for the continuation of work on various 
projects normally discontinued during win- 
ter months”. 

Legislation to divide the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour into two 
separate departments—a Department of 
Industry and Development, and a Depart- 
ment of Labour—will be introduced, the 
Speech forecast. 

Announcement that the National Hos- 
pital Plan would be put into operation in 
Prince Edward Island this year was made 
in the Throne Speech opening the prov- 
ince’s Legislature. Also forecast was the 
setting up of a program to help young 
persons to get established on farms. 

Amendments to the province’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to increase benefits 
to widows and children will be introduced 
in the New Brunswick Legislature, the 
Throne Speech announced. 


Unemployment in U.S. Highest 
For Any January since 1941 


There were 4,724,000 persons unem- 
ployed in the United States in January, 
616,000 more than in the previous month. 
It was the largest number for any January 
since 1941, according to figures released by 
the U.S. Departments of Labor and Com- 
merce. 

The number of persons with jobs fell by 
1,300,000 to 62,700,000 with the release of 
Christmas workers from retail stores and 
post office jobs, and further cutbacks in 
outdoor work. 

In Britain, unemployment fell by 12,000 
between January 12 and February 9. 
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Recent Changes in Engineering 


Manpower Title of New Report 

A continuance in the immediate future 
of the present generally balanced labour 
situation for engineers appears likely, 
according to available information; but 
any sharp expansion in economic activity, 
particularly if accompanied by a rise in 
private investment, might bring about a 
recurrence of the shortage that prevailed 
during most of the past decade. 

This is one of the main conclusions 
stated in Recent Changes in Engineering 
Manpower Requirements and Supplies in 
Canada, a report just published by the 
Department of Labour. The report is Pro- 
fessional Manpower Bulletin No. 4 in the 
series issued as part of the Research Pro- 
gram on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power. (Previously issued reports in the 
series are listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Novielo58.p. 1252): 

A summary published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE for December 1958, p. 1330, 
covered much of the ground covered by 
this latest report. The bulletin, which 
brings up to date information contained 
in two previous reports, is based on new 
data obtained from three sources. 

One of these sources is a newly com- 
pleted survey of. requirements for engineer- 
ing and scientific manpower—one of a 
series of such surveys conducted every two 
years by the Department. 

Another source is a survey of engineer- 
ing and science students in their final year 
at Canadian colleges and universities car- 
ried out in the spring of 1958 and designed 
to elicit information about the plans and 
experience of such students with regard 
to employment. 

A third source of information drawn 
upon was the records of the National 
Employment Service concerning the em- 
ployment of engineers, particularly with 
regard to the ratios of vacancies to job 
applicants for the years 1950 to 1958. 

The bulletin is divided into three sec- 
tions: The Situation in Perspective, The 
Changing Supply of Engineers, and Demand 
for Engineers. A chapter is added on 
Utilization of Engineers. 

The first section is divided into three 
chapters: The Recent Past, The Current 
Situation, and The Outlook. In the second 
section there are four chapters: Graduate 
Engineers, Immigration and Emigration, 
Non-University Engineers, and Total New 
Supply. 

Chapter headings in the third section 
are: Net Requirements for Engineers, 
Recruitment Difficulties, National Employ- 
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ment Service Statistics on Engineers, Open- 
ings for New University Graduates, Future 
Plans of Graduating Students, and Trend 
of Weekly Earnings and Engineering Start- 
ing Salaries. 

Copies of the publication may be 
obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at-2). cents seach. 





West Coast Woodworkers Adopt 
“No Contract, No Work” Policy 


The International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica will endeavour to complete every phase 
of this year’s wage negotiations, including 
the holding of the government-supervised 
strike vote, by June 15, expiry date of 
current contracts, it was decided at the 
22nd annual convention of the union’s 
British Columbia District, held last month 
at Vancouver. 

The union would adhere to a “no con- 
tract, no work” policy, the convention 
declared. 

District President Joe Morris stressed in 
his address to the delegates that a substan- 
tial wage increase must be won this year 
because no increase was provided in last 
years contracts. He warned that deter- 
mined opposition could be expected from 
the employers. 

A resolution backing the Canadian 
Labour Congress decision to set up a 
political party received the support of the 
convention, although some delegates voiced 
opposition. 

The convention rejected a resolution to 
make “moonlighters” subject to union fines, 
but passed a resolution that requested 
government action to prohibit anyone work- 
ing more than 40 hours a week in two 
jobs. 

Another resolution asked that penalties 
be established against persons or corpora- 
tions found guilty of violation of combines 
legislation that would result in the effective 
application of the legislation’s intent. 

Convention urged that the Canadian 
Labour Congress send a union delegation 
to China and other Far East countries 
to gather “indisputable” facts on trade 
opportunities there. A resolution, passed 
unanimously, said the delegation should 
return with definite information on what, 
and how much, could be sold. The facts it 
gathered would be placed before the 
governments of Canada. 

Delegates were advised to study the 
labour courts of Australia and New Zea- 
land but were warned to beware of their 
introduction in Canada. A resolution said 
such courts for this country were supported 
by management officials for the purpose of 


developing “a new arena in which they 
can continue to bind the hands of the work- 
ing people”. 

A resolution on the province’s forest 
program declared that the provincial Govy- 
ernment must institute strict control over 
the forests, and recommended that a com- 
mittee be set up to study proposals made 
by the late Gordon Sloan, provincial 
forestry adviser. 


The convention authorized the union’s 
executive to press for a complete forest 
utilization and regeneration program. 


Other resolutions adopted called for a 
plebiscite on the question of private or 
public development and ownership of the 
province’s power resources; and for a 
unified Canadian system of publicly owned 
telephone service. 


Joe Morris was nominated for his 
fourth term as District President; he was 
unopposed. George Mitchell was also 
unopposed when nominated for re-election 
as Secretary-Treasurer. Voting for other 
positions in which there were contests will 
be conducted by referendum. 


ILWU Seeking to Organize All 
Dock Workers on West Coast 


Organizing the unorganized waterfront 
workers on Canada’s West Coast will be 
a major goal of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, it 
was decided at a convention of Canadian 
ILWU locals at Vancouver last month. 
Eventual unification of all the Union’s 
Canadian locals is another aim. 

The ILWU estimates that some 3,000 
waterfront and allied workers are not mem- 
bers. The convention instructed Canadian 
officers of the Union to set up committees 
to conduct the organizing drive. 


The convention decided also to: 


—wWork out plans for central negotiating 
committees, with the object of area-wide 
negotiations at the earliest possible time. 


—Request an increase in the number 
of dock inspectors as a means of improving 
safety on the waterfront. 

—Conduct research into ways and means 
for ILWU members to “share in the fruits 
of increased mechanization and automa- 
tion”. 

—Seek higher unemployment insurance 
benefits. 

—Seek higher wage differentials in areas 
where, because of a remote location, the 
cost of living is higher. 

—Urge members to work for and sup- 
port candidates pledged to a pro-labour 
program. 


Two Marine Unions Considering 


Merger with Railway Employees 

First steps towards merger with the 
35,000-member Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
were taken last month by two smaller 
unions, the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (1,500 members) 
and the Shipyard General Workers’ Federa- 
tion of British Columbia (3,000). All are 
affiliates of the Canadian Labour Congress. 

Meeting in Toronto, the national council 
of the Marine Engineers approved a pro- 
posal to merge with the Transport Workers. 
The proposal has yet to be approved by 
the Association’s members. 

At a meeting in Ottawa a week later, 
representatives of the Shipyard Workers 
and of the Transport Workers reached 
agreement on a program of co-operation 
that could lead to future amalgamation of 
the two groups. Officers of the Marine 
Workers’ Federation, an organization of 
2,600 shipbuilding workers in the Mari- 
times, were scheduled to participate in the 
Ottawa talks but were unable to attend. 
However, they telephoned their support of 
the action. 


Steelworkers Offer to Link 


Wages to Labour Productivity 

A pledge that “if price stability can be 
assured the union will not need to seek 
wage increases to compensate for inflation 
losses” and a proposal that wages in the 
steel industry should be coupled with 
labour productivity were recently offered 
by the United Steelworkers of America as 
part of its share in an anti-inflation plan 
to be carried out with the co-operation of 
business and management. 

The offer was made in a brief presented 
to Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, in which the Govern- 
ment was asked to begin an immediate 
investigation of steel prices to determine 
whether, and if so to what extent, the 
increases in the price of steel during the 
past few years had been justified, par- 
ticularly as based on increased labour costs. 

William Mahoney, Canadian Director of 
the union, said that organized labour is 
“tired of being made the scapegoat for all 
the ills of our economy”. 

He said that government and business 
should start to work with the unions to 
find out the real causes of inflation, and 
to agree upon ways of stopping inflation in 
the future by co-operative action. The 
union contended that the terms of the 
present contract, which runs until 1961, will 
allow the industry to reduce prices during 
the three-year period. 
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NUPE Wants Jobless Insurance 
Mandatory for Civic Workers 


A change in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act that would make it mandatory to in- 
clude civic employees and hospital workers 
in coverage of the Act was requested last 
month in a brief submitted to the federal 
Government by the National Union of 
Public Employees. 

Robert P. Rintoul, the Union’s National 
Director, said the union delegation was 
assured by Labour Minister Starr that its 
suggestion would be given every considera- 
tion. 


CCA Brief to Cabinet Makes 


References to Labour Matters 

Disappointment that no mention had 
been made by the federal Government of 
any intention to introduce legislation at 
the present session of Parliament for early 
and “urgently required” revision of the 
Federal Labour Code was expressed in the 
brief presented to the Cabinet in February 
by the Canadian Construction Association. 

The submission also pointed out the 
importance of the construction program to 
the Canadian economy—some $7 billion 
will be spent on construction this year, 
giving direct employment to more than 
600,000—and dealt with housing, highways, 
labour relations, wintertime construction, 
and taxation. 

The brief suggested that federal labour 
legislation should clarify the illegality of 
picketing and strikes in various forms, 
require labour unions to obtain civil status 
as a legal entity, prohibit the closed shop, 
and prevent work stoppages in essential 
public services and utilities. 

Jurisdictional disputes in the construction 
industry, the brief noted, should be settled 
in Canada by a joint board “rather than 
by one in Washington”. Similarly, the 
CCA advocated the restoration of the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Construction Industry, dormant since 1949, 
which would give “representation on a 
national basis” to construction trade unions. 

Hours of work on federal projects should 
conform with those established by local 
agreements or regulations. The absolute 
restriction to an eight-hour day and 40- 
or 44-hour week is unsuitable for seasonal 
work like road-building, discourages win- 
tertime construction and increases construc- 
tion costs unnecessarily, the brief asserted. 

In its winter work campaign, the Gov- 
ernment should seriously examine the pos- 
sibility of offering financial incentives to 
private owners as well as to municipalities. 
(This recommendation was first made by 
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the Association at last year’s National 
Winter Work Conference.) “There is greater 
scope for results in an incentive scheme 
if introduced into the privately financed 
construction field,” the CCA believed. 


As an example of such an incentive the 
Association suggested an extra depreciation 
allowance based on the construction work- 
ers’ payroll amount for the project for the 
winter months. 


CMA Urges No Tax Increase, 
Removal of Some Excise Duties 


No increase in either corporation or per- 
sonal income tax rates, and abolition or 
substantial reduction in excise taxes— 
especially on automobiles—were requested 
by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
in its annual pre-Budget submission last 
month to the Minister of Finance. 


The 18-page brief dealing with govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes and tariffs also 
urged the addition to the list of articles 
exempt from sales tax the following: 
materials that enter into the cost of manu- 
facture or production of goods, and all 
building materials and articles and materials 
entering into their manufacture. 


The CMA suggested amendment of the 
tariff “in such a manner as to restore the 
protection which the special or dumping- 
duty provisions were originally designed 
to give Canadian manufacturers and pro- 
ducers”. 


The submission also recommended “no 
additional welfare expenditures while gov- 
ernment accounts remain in such serious 
imbalance” and stressed the necessity for 
effecting economies in government expen- 
ditures. In this connection the CMA 
recommended that a Royal Commission be 
appointed to inquire into the present 
organization and methods of administration 
of departments of the federal Government. 





Ontario Lawyers Urge Retention 
of Judges on Conciliation Boards 


Lawyers attending the Ontario mid-winter 
meeting of the Canadian Bar Association 
approved by a vote of 105 to 93 a resolu- 
tion urging that judges be retained as 
chairmen of arbitration and conciliation 
boards. 


The federal Minister of Justice would 
like to see judges give up their posts on 
various boards, John H. Osler of Toronto, 
sponsor of the resolution, believed; but 
neither the Minister nor anyone else was 
having much success in finding qualified 
experts to replace the judges, he said. 


AFL-CIO Council Suggests Steps 


To Alleviate Unemployment 

Asserting that unemployment was a 
greater problem than inflation, the AFL- 
CIO executive council, at its mid-winter 
meeting last month in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, decided: 

1. To call a mass meeting in Washington 
“to collectively dramatize the desperate 
plight of millions of unemployed workers 
...and to petition the President and Con- 
gress to take immediate, effective steps to 
get America back to work”. 

2. To demand amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour and to establish a 
five-day, 35-hour work week, and to 
extend its coverage to another 7.6 million 
workers. 

3. To seek federal standards for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. 

4. To support demands by affiliates for 
substantial wage increases. 


Disagree with U.S. President 


The council emphatically disagreed with 
President Eisenhower’s insistence on a 
balanced budget. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany said the U.S. Administration’s 
economic policies would lead to a “per- 
manent” pool of between five and six 
million unemployed workers. 

In other decisions, the council established 
a committee of four of the Federation’s 
vice-presidents to consider the application 
of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation for re-admission. The ILA was 
expelled from the AFL, one of the parent 
bodies of the Federation, in 1953 when it 
failed to satisfy the AFL that it had purged 
itself of racketeering and gangsterism. 

A decision on how to deal with the ques- 
tion of Maurice A. Hutcheson, President of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, was postponed until he makes an 
appearance at a meeting of the council, 
of which he is a member. Mr. Hutcheson 
was one of three vice-presidents who did 
not attend the mid-winter meeting. 

The Carpenters President and two offi- 
cers of the union are under indictment in 
Indiana, and he had refused to testify before 
congressional committees. 

The threat was made that the AFL-CIO 
would withdraw its support of the Kennedy- 
Ervin racket control bill if provisions 
amending the Taft-Hartley Act approved 
organized labour are removed. These in- 
clude a clause giving construction unions 
the right to sign collective agreements 
before any workers are hired, and another 
allowing compulsory union membership 


after seven days, instead of the present 
minimum of 30 days on certain types of 
work. Labour also wants a provision to be 
removed which bars strikers from voting 
in certification elections if they have been 
replaced by new employees, and the wiping 
out of the “no man’s land” created by the 
unwillingness of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to exercise its jurisdiction over 
certain types of cases. 

It was reported at the meeting that in 
the three years since the AFL-CIO merger 
had taken place the Federation’s member- 
ship had dropped from 15,000,000 to 
13,100,000, in spite of the organizing of 
1,000,000 non-union workers during that 
time. The loss of membership was ascribed 
to the effect of the recession and automa- 
tion, as well as to the expulsion a year ago 
of the Teamsters and two other unions, 
with a total membership of 1,500,000. 

A special levy of 1 cent a month for six 
months on each of the Federation’s mem- 
bers was authorized by the council. The 
money is to be used to finance an organiz- 
ing campaign, and to help to provide con- 
tributions to farm labour groups and unions 
in Asia and Africa, as well as for other 
special purposes. 

The Council also pledged support to the 
United Steelworkers in the union’s coming 
negotiations with the U.S. steel industry, 
and “full support and financial aid” to 
International Woodworkers of America in 
its strike in Newfoundland. 

The next meeting of the council will 
be held in Washington in May. 





January-October Imports Down 


10 Per Cent from Year Earlier 

Canada’s imports from all countries in 
the January-October period of 1958 de- 
creased 10 per cent from the previous year 
to $4,311,100,000 from $4,780,200,000. 

Imports of non-farm machinery dropped 
to $451,063,000 from $547,912,000 in 1957; 
automobile parts, $193,363,000 from $218,- 
992,000; farm implements and machinery, 
$173,261,000 from $184,234,000; cotton 
products, $86,981,000 from $87,994,000; 
coal, $73,469,000 from $100,488,000; wool 
products, $54,611,000 from $62,980,000. 

Increases were shown in imports of auto- 
mobiles, to $131,340,000 from $109,896,- 
000 in 1957; aircraft and parts, $82,347,000 
from $80,391,000; books and printed mat- 
ter, $74,304,000 from $70,425,000. 

Imports from the United States during 
the 10-month period fell to $2,986,107,000 
from $3,422,071,000. Imports from Britain 
were up, but were lower from all other 
sections of the Commonwealth. 
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Urges Revamping of NES to Deal 
With Technological Advances 


Revamping of the National Employment 
Service as part of a plan to train or deploy 
workers displaced from their jobs by tech- 
nological change has been recommended by 
Prof. John S. Morgan, acting Director of 
the School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto. He was speaking at an educa- 
tional conference sponsored by the Ontario 
Federation of Labour. 

Prof. Morgan suggested that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund has been abused 
by governments in order to cover up their 
lack of policy to deal with basic social 
and economic issues. 

The existing programs of merely trying 
to find jobs or fill vacancies, Mr. Morgan 
thought, are not good enough to meet 
modern industrial conditions. 

He was also critical of the assumption 
that seasonal unemployment is inevitably 
a part of Canada’s work scene, and of the 
use of unemployment insurance to cope 
with the problem. Extension of seasonal 
benefits has reached the ludicrous point, 
considering that in 1958 the “season” lasted 
for no Jess than seven months, he said. 

Concluding, Prof. Morgan said he believes 
Canada cannot hope to emerge from the 
second industrial revolution without serious 
damage unless a National Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance Sys- 
tem are developed as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy to cope with the prevailing 
industrial expansion. 


Toronto High School Girls Told 
Of Opportunities in Medicine 


The last of four meetings during the 
current school term for girls in their final 
two years in Metropolitan Toronto high 
schools to assist them in planning the next 
step in their ‘careers “(L.G., Jan.’ p. 43) 
had as its theme “opportunities for women 
in medicine.” 

The meetings, held at the University of 
Toronto, were sponsored by the Toronto 
Business and Professional Women’s Coun- 
selling Workshop. 

Two women doctors and a social worker 
spoke at the meeting. A _ specialist in 
obstetrics and gynaecology spoke on the 
educational requirements for entering a 
School of Medicine and discussed the 
opportunities for women in the medical 
field. A doctor prominent in medical 
research described her work and the voca- 
tional opportunities for women as labora- 
tory assistants. The social worker, from 
the Toronto General Hospital, explained 
the role of her profession in medical work. 
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Education for All to Age 16 
Called for by World Youth 


Free and compulsory education up to the 
age of 16 years is called for by a Young 
Workers’ Charter adopted by the World 
Assembly of Youth at the Seventh Session 
of its Council, held in New Delhi at the 
end of last year. The charter also affirms 
that vocational guidance should be ex- 
panded and made compulsory, and _ that 
free vocational and technical education 
should be placed within the reach of all 
young people of both sexes. 

Regarding working conditions, the char- 
ter said that the minimum age for starting 
work should be 16 years in general, and 
18 years for work in mines, in other 
dangerous or unhealthful occupations, and 
for night work. There should be a minimum 
wage and a 36-hour week for young 
workers, and night work for women should 
be forbidden. There should be adequate 
social security and sound conditions of 
safety and health. 





Woman Union Officer from U.K. 
Studies Labour Problems Here 


Miss Rita Stephen of Glasgow, Scotland, 
a local officer of the Union of Post 
Office Workers, recently visited the federal 
Department of Labour. 

On a year’s leave of absence made pos- 
sible by an Imperial Relations Trust 
Scholarship, Miss Stephen had already dis- 
cussed labour problems with representatives 
of labour, management and government in 
New York, Washington, Toronto and 
Montreal. She will study the labour situa- 
tion at first hand also on the West Coast 
and in the Maritimes. 


124,851 Immigrants in 1958— 
Less than Half 1957 Total 


A total of 124,851 persons emigrated 
to Canada in 1958, compared with 282,164 
in 1957, according to the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. 

The greatest number, 28,564, came from 
Italy, followed by the British Isles with 
26,622, and Germany with 14,449. The 
number from the British Isles dropped by 
86,206 and from Germany by 15,115. 

Of the 124,851 new arrivals last year, 
63,078 were destined for the labour force. 
The occupational group of 17,476 of them 
was “manufacturing, mechanical and con- 





struction”; of 11,501, service; of 9,388, 
labourers; of 7,553, professional; of 6,745, 
clerical; ‘of 5,071, agricultural; and) ‘of 


2,066, commercial. 


Tax Reductions Not Practicable, 
Chamber of Commerce Believes 


Although it was “concerned” over the 
high personal and corporate tax rates in 
Canada, the Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce, in a brief 
submitted last month to the federal Govern- 
ment, declared that “in the face of a 
large budgetary and cash deficit which is 
obviously difficult to finance, no reductions 
in general tax rates are practicable at this 
time, 

The Council also thought that Govern- 
ment policies should continue to stress 
Canada’s reliance on investment from 
abroad, particularly from the United States. 
“In other words, foreign savings are needed 
to supplement the savings of Canadians if 
the high level of capital expenditures 
required to sustain our further growth is 
to be adequately financed.” The “con- 
fidence factor” was very important to ensure 
our future growth, the brief said. 


The brief also noted that because of 
the many conflicting forces in the economy 
at the present time, it was difficult to make 
useful recommendations in the field of 
monetary policy. “In this somewhat con- 
fused situation,” it said, “a ‘neutral’ but 
flexible monetary policy seems appropriate 
forthe ‘time being:..’.. It goes without 


saying, however, that monetary policy 
should be vigilant in the period ahead and 
stand ready to help contain any inflationary 
pressures that might develop as the econ- 
omy recovers to the point where human 
and material resources are almost fully 
employed.” 

The Council also told the Government, 
“the biggest single spender in the country,” 
that it must set an example of restraint 
for other spending groups in Canada. This 
was a requisite “for safeguarding the value 
of the dollar and the cost structure of our 
economy”. 


Educational Conference 


Britain’s National Union of Teachers has 
announced details of a National Education 
and Careers Exhibition to be held in 
London from May 25 to June 4. It will 
be the first exhibition in Britain to be 
devoted exclusively to education and careers 
and organized on a national scale. 


1.A.P.A. Annual Conference 


The annual conference of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations will be 
held at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
April 6 and 7. Keynote address of the 
conference will be given by Don Henshaw 
on “The Challenge of Safety Work”. 





Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


January 15—Speech from the Throne 
opening the 2nd Session of the 24th Par- 
liament contained several references of 
interest to Labour. These were singled out 
and described in the February issue, page 
it. 

January 16—Dispute between television 
producers and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is a representation dispute, in 
which the Minister of Labour cannot inter- 
vene, Hon. Michael Starr says in reply to 
a question. Mr. Starr said he had replied to 
a request for his intervention from the 
producers and the CCCL that “there is a 
provision and a specific procedure estab- 
lished under the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act whereby disputes 
relating to representation and bargaining 
rights may be disposed of by application 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board... 
It has not been customary nor is it con- 
templated by the Act that the Minister of 
Labour should intervene in representational 
disputes in view of the provisions of the 
Act.” 


First news of shutdown of coal mines, 
affecting 4,000 men in the Glace Bay and 
Waterford areas of Nova Scotia, came to 
him in a press report, Hon. Paul Comtois, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
informs questioner. Inquiries into the mat- 
ter would be made as soon as he was 
officially informed by the company, he 
said. 

Report on social security being prepared 
by Dr. Robert Clark is about three-fifths 
completed and tabling should be expected 
by February 9, the Prime Minister informs 
questioner. 

January 19—Canadian contributions to- 
wards assisting the economic progress of 
the countries of south and southeast Asia 
from the beginning of the Colombo Plan 
in 1950 to the end of 1958 amounted to 
$288.2 million, Hon. Sidney E. Smith, 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
reports when tabling seventh annual report 
of the consultative committee of the 
Colombo Plan. 

Bill C-7 to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays for employees and for pay for 
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work performed on statutory holidays intro- 
duced and given first reading. 

Bill C-8 to provide for minimum wages 
introduced and read the first time. 

Bill C-10 to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend the right to vote at advance 
polls introduced and given first reading. 

Bill C-13 to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend the absentee voting provisions 
introduced and read the first time. 

January 20—Reduction in the number of 
weeks required to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance is not being considered, 
the Minister of Labour replies to a question. 

January 21—Bill C-16 to amend the 
Canada Elections Act to extend absentee 
voting provisions introduced and read the 
first time. 

National Employment Service _ offices 
have not been told not to issue unemploy- 
ment figures, the Minister of Labour 
informed a questioner. 

January 22—Registrations at NES offices 
on January 8 totalled 749,886 compared 
with 796,371 a year earlier, a decrease of 
46,485, the Minister of Labour reported 
in answer to a question. 

There is no objection to the publication 
of local unemployment figures in local 
newspapers, and a directive to that effect 
has already been issued, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner. 

Quebec is now participating in winter 
work program and close to 100 projects 
will be submitted, Mr. Starr announces. 
Montreal is “taking the lead” in the 100 
projects. 

The Minister highly commended the win- 
ter work project launched by His Eminence 
Cardinal Leger. “He has taken action that 
I commend to all leaders of this country 
to try to help in the alleviation of this 
problem,” Mr. Starr said. 

January 23—Twice-a-day mail delivery 
will not be restored “right now,” Hon. 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General, 
tells a questioner who said the restoration 
would help relieve unemployment. 

January 27—Contribution under the 
National Housing Act to assist the city 
of Windsor to acquire and clear a blighted 
area in the central portion of the city 
has been made by the federal Government, 
Hon. Howard C. Green, Minister of Public 
Works, reports. “It will provide additional 
employment opportunities as demolition 
progresses and a start is made on con- 
struction but, above all, it will provide a 
new environment and new homes for 
approximately 1,000 persons,” he said. 

To a member who asked if grants would 
be made to other centres where there is 
considerable unemployment, the Minister 
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replied that the Government is “very 
anxious” to see redevelopment projects in 
any part of the country but that the initia- 
tive must come from the municipality. 

There are indications that Quebec is 
interested in the hospital insurance plan 
but no negotiations between the federal 
and provincial Governments are going on 
at the moment, Hon. J. W. Monteith, 
Minister of National Health and Welfare, 
replies to a question. 

January 28—No agreement has _ been 
entered into by the federal Government 
and the Province of Quebec in respect of 
the Unemployment Assistance Act, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
advises questioner. 

Seasonal benefit claims established dur- 
ing the period December 1, 1957 to June 
30, 1958 was 455,622; the amount paid 
out was $100,157,638, the Minister of 
Labour reports in reply to a question. 


January 29—Settlement of dispute be- 
tween Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(B.C. Coastal Steamship Service) and Sea- 
farers’ International Union, National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers and Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, announced by the 
Minister of Labour. An agreement signed 
by the disputants will expire August 31, 
1961. 

An additional $250,000,000 for home- 
building will be provided through amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act, 1954. 
A motion to consider a resolution to that 
effect was made by the Minister of Public 
Works. 

No action concerning layoffs of 4,000 
coal miners in Nova Scotia is contem- 
plated by the Government at the moment, 
the Minister of National Revenue replies 
to a question. A meeting with a delegation 
from the province is being arranged. 


January 39—Motion to introduce amend- 
ment to the Trans-Canada Highway Act to 
increase maximum expenditures to $350 
million agreed to. 

Participation in national hospital scheme 
by the Northwest Territories and the Yukon 
still being studied, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare tells a questioner. 

Old Age Security Fund paid out $233,- 
390,347 but collected only $140,665,694 in 
the period August to December 1958, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. 


February 2—In connection with the 
alleged dumping of textiles, 21 inspectors 
have been employed by the Department 
of National Revenue since January 1, 1958, 
the Minister of that Department replied to 
a question. 


February 3—Winter employment cam- 
paign committees functioning in Ontario 
on January 15 numbered 70, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, replied to a 
question. 

February 4—Legislation to amend the 
National Housing Act outlined by the 
Minister of Public Works and considered 
in committee. 

February 6—From Colombo Plan appro- 
priation for fiscal 1958-59, Canada will 
make $17 million available to India to 
enable the Indian Government to purchase 
in Canada essential commodities and equip- 
ment, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs announces in a report on a meeting 
to consider ways of alleviating India’s 
foreign exchange difficulties. 

Question of bringing farm labourers 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act is 
under “active and accelerated study” by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
the Minister of Labour replies to a ques- 
tioner. A recommendation is expected in 
approximately two or three months. 

In view of the response to the Municipal 
Winter Work Incentive Plan, there is no 
reason at the moment to consider an exten- 
sion beyond April 30, the Minister of 
Labour tells a questioner. 

February 9—Report on old age security, 
being prepared by Dr. Robert Clark of 
the University of British Columbia, that 
was scheduled to be finished this date, not 
yet finished, the Minister of National 
Health and Walfare reports. He would not 
consider tabling a part of it at this time. 

February 11—Small increase in protec- 
tion for cotton yarn spinners, very little 
change as regards the thread industry, and 
moderate increases in most favoured nation 
rates in respect of bleached and coloured 
cotton fabrics are recommended in Tariff 
Board’s third report on textiles tabled by 
the Minister of Finance. The Minister 
pointed out that many of the rates of duty 
that would be affected by the proposed 
changes come under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade’ and that GATT 
negotiations would be involved if the 
recommendation were to be implemented. 

February 12—Canada’s export trade 
with Communist China doubled last year, 
Trade Minister Churchill informs ques- 
tioner. 

February 13—Debate opened on Depart- 
ment of Labour vote to provide funds for 
Municipal Winter Work Incentive Program. 

February 17—Legislation to curb or stop 
judges from serving as conciliators in labour 
disputes is not contemplated at this session, 
the Minister of Justice tells questioner, 
adding that it will probably be some time 


before definite steps are taken in the matter, 
because of its complicated nature. 

Seasonal benefits were extended under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act first for two months and then for 
an additional six weeks at the last session 
of the House, the Minister of Labour 
informs questioner, adding that the two- 
month extension is now permanently in 
eifect, 

Debate continued on Department of 
Labour vote to provide funds for Municipal 
Winter Work Incentive Program and item 
agreed to. 

February 18—A gents for the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission have been 
appointed to complete application forms 
for unemployment insurance benefits; they 
are paid $1 for each claim filed with sup- 
porting documents; recommendations for 
their appointment are received from various 
places, the Minister of Labour informs 
questioner. 

Employees on Ontario-St. Lawrence canals 
at the opening of the 1958 navigation 
season numbered 325, of whom 100 were 
casual employees. At present 150 are em- 
ployed, 30 having been laid off, 10 being 
about to be laid off, and 35 having retired, 
resigned, transferred or died. This infor- 
mation was given by the Minister of Trans- 
port in answer to a question. 

February 19—Hospital insurance is com- 
pulsory in all provinces that are participat- 
ing in the federal-provincial scheme except 
in Ontario, where it is compulsory for a 
large sector of the population and available 
to the remainder on a voluntary basis, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. He explained that 
the federal legislation requires that insured 
services must be “made available” to all 
residents of a province. 

The possibility of an amendment to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act that would 
make prison inmates eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits on their release 
is being given “very serious consideration,” 
the Minister of Labour said in answer to 
a question. 

February 20—Termination of develop- 
ment and building of the CF-105 Arrow 
and its Iroquois engine announced by Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker. 

Total of 1,511 applications for federal 
assistance under the Municipal Winter 
Work Incentive Program from municipali- 
ties have been accepted, giving work to 
an estimated 25,000 Canadians, the Minis- 
ter of Labour tells a questioner. 

Legislation to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act considered in committee and Bill 
C-28 introduced and read the first time. 
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Proportion of Married Women 
in Canada’s Female Labour Force 


Roughly half of female labour force now married (although eight of fen married 
women not in labour force) because high proportion have changed marital status 
without changing labour force status. Number of single women working declines 


In recent years there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the proportion of 
working women who are married; these 
are usually second income-earners in the 
family. During the postwar period, married 
working women have been a continually 
growing group until now they make up 
roughly half of the female working force. 

Because this high proportion of working 
women are married it is sometimes assumed 
that half of the married women are work- 
ing. [hat, of course, is not true, The 
great majority of married women in Canada 
are fully occupied with home and family, 
holding no paid jobs outside. At the close 
of 1958, eight out of ten married women 
were not in the labour force. However, 
many of them would probably take em- 
ployment if the opportunity for suitable 


work presented itself or if a national 
emergency made it necessary. 
The great public interest in married 


working women is apt to obscure the fact 
that the recent increase in their number 
is not due entirely, or even mainly, to 
married women moving out of the home 
into the office or factory. If that had 
happened, the over-all percentage of women 
working would have shown a sharp rise. 
The basic change is in the marriage pattern 
of the whole population, and this is, of 
course, reflected in the composition of the 
working force. Married working women 
have come in large numbers from the ranks 
of single working women. There is no 
doubt that a high proportion of them 
changed their marital status without chang- 
ing their labour force status. That is why 
the growth in number of married working 
women has been accompanied by a drop 
in the number of single women working. 

It is estimated that between the 1951 
Census and June 1958 there was a net 
increase of fewer than 800,000 in the 
female population 14 years of age and over, 
from which the labour force is drawn. In 
the intervening years the marriage rate had 
been at such a high level that of this 
increase, 600,000 was represented by mar- 
ried women and the balance by women 
who were widowed, separated or divorced. 
The number of single women in the popula- 
tion actually dropped. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that the estimated increase 
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of 300,000 in number of women with jobs 
was made up entirely of married women 
and those of “other” marital status, and 
that the number of single women workers 
was down. 

There has been a noticeable tendency in 
recent years for married women, particularly 
in the older age groups, to take up some 
outside work when family responsibilities 
become less pressing. However, other fac- 
tors appear to have played a greater part 
in bringing about the change in marital 
status of the whole female working force. 
It seems to be mainly associated with: 

—The favourable employment situation 
of the past decade; 

—Reduced resistance to employment of 
married women, as a result of which large 
numbers of girls continue to work after 
marriage. (There is evidence from a recent 
survey of Married Women Working for 
Pay in Eight Canadian Cities* that if mar- 
riage were a bar to employment some 
marriages would have been postponed. The 
high cost of living and the social pressure 
to raise the family standard of living have 
been incentives for many to continue work- 
ing.) 

The high marriage rate during and since 
the war and the low age of marriage that 
is now common. 

The extent of this change of marital 
status varies a good deal among different 
industries and different occupations. It 
may be that employers in some kinds of 
establishments, e.g., restaurants and retail 
stores, offer working conditions and hours 
that make it easier for married women to 
cope with them along with their other 
responsibilities. 

Whatever the reasons, of the three indus- 
tries employing the largest numbers of 
women—service, trade and manufactur- 
ing—the one with the highest proportion 
married is the trade industry. Most of the 
women in this industry group are in retail 
trade, mainly in department stores, shops 
selling women’s and children’s clothing, 
and in grocery stores. Manufacturing is 
next in proportion of married women work- 
ers, and the lowest proportion married is 
in the service industry. 





*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, 
price 25 cents. 


Ottawa, 





The service industry encompasses not 
only personal service but the even larger 
group in community service (mainly edu- 
cation and health) as well as government 
and business services. In jobs of that kind, 
many of which are classed occupationally 
as professional or clerical, married women 
make up a smaller proportion than in the 
personal service occupations. 


Of all the major occupational groups, 
professionals have the smallest proportion 
of married women. Yet it is precisely in 
this occupational category that married 
women have made the greatest gains in 
recent years. Since 1951 the proportion of 
professional women who are married has 
nearly doubled, and the proportion who 
are single has dropped by a comparable 
ratio. About 75 per cent of all profes- 
sional women are either teachers or nurses, 
and marriage is no longer generally a bar 


to their employment. The increase in 
health, welfare and educational services has 
produced a shortage of trained people, 
which has been greatly alleviated by mar- 
ried women’s continuing or returning to 
work. 


Whether or not the trend that has 
resulted in such a high proportion of mar- 
ried women in the female working force 
will continue upwards is, of course, difficult 
to predict. Much will depend on economic 
conditions. However, the marriage rate is 
now lower than it has been for some years, 
and the high birthrate during the Second 
World War will soon bring into the labour 
force a wave of teen-agers to increase the 
number of single women working. These 
factors are likely to prevent any phenom- 
enal rise during the next few years in 
the proportion of married women in the 
female labour force. 





Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Machinery now set up for holding of first nation-wide examinations in motor 
vehicle repair trade, 10th meeting of Committee is told. Hope to hold second 


such examination, in electrical 


Machinery has been set up to undertake 
the first nation-wide examinations in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, it was disclosed 
at the 10th meeting of the Apprenticeship 
Training Advisory Committee, held in 
Ottawa in January. By June 30, some 520 
apprentices across Canada will have tried 
the uniform examination. 

It was also disclosed that the Com- 
mittee hopes to have a second national 
examination, in the electrical trade, estab- 
lished for general use by 1960. 

From the results of the examinations 
the Committee expects to establish a norm 
or passing mark. Successful candidates will 
receive a provincial certificate, carrying 
a seal to indicate that they have met the 
required national standards. 

The two-day meeting was under the 
chairmanship of Herbert C. Nicholls, Chair- 
man of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion Apprenticeship Committee. 

In a plan to bring about uniform 
teaching in the plumbing trade, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers 
and Mechanical Contractors presented a 
report on a current project to provide 
plumbing instructors throughout the coun- 
try with high-class teaching aids that, it 
is hoped, will standardize names, terms 
and methods in the trade. 


trade, next year. Drop-outs causing concern 


Addressing the meeting, Labour Minister 
Michael Starr noted that smaller countries 
today are looking to Canada for leadership 
in the technical and apprenticeship fields, 
and that it was up to Canada, as a result, 
to establish a high level of skills, “not 
only to develop our own resources, but to 
discharge this country’s responsibilities to 
other nations that have not yet reached the 
same level of development. 

“Technical skills in Canada,” said Mr. 
Starr, “must at the very least be equal 
to skills anywhere in the world. This 
presents a challenge, but one that can be 
met through the co-operation of industry, 
labour and governments at all levels.” 

The Committee agreed that although 
current figures indicate a continuing growth 
across Canada in the number of apprentices 
in the building trades there is still a great 
area where formal training programs are 
required, particularly in the manufacturing 
fields, and that the country needs skilled 
people in greater supply. 

A report presented to the delegates, who 
represented industry, labour, provincial 
and federal governments, showed that in 
the period April 1946 to December 1958, 
there were 36,994 apprentices registered 
with a view to becoming: bricklayers and 


masons, carpenters, electricians, painters, 
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plasterers, plumbers and pipefitters, steam- 
fitters and sheet metal workers. Of the 
total, 10,828 discontinued their studies and 
17,131 completed their training. 


The Committee expressed concern over 
the statistics indicating that some 29 per 
cent of apprentices who registered in a 
12-year period dropped out of training. 
Several suggestions were advanced for 
improving the situation, including a call 
for more pre-employment training, raising 
entrance requirements and the implementa- 
tion of a system of promotion through the 
ranks. 


It was suggested by the Committee that 
toolmaking should be the next trade to be 
analyzed in the current program of pro- 
ducing trade analyses for use in the training 
of apprentices. These analyses set out in 
detail what a journeyman should be able 
to do and what body of information he 
should master. 


Age restrictions in apprenticeship pro- 
grams were reviewed and it was found that 
in most provinces maximum age limit regu- 
lations are very flexible. It was thought 
generally that the right to enter into 
an apprenticeship agreement should be 
extended to all persons who wish to meet 
the conditions of apprenticeship regardless 
of age. 


The Committee voted unanimously for 
a resolution that called for establishment 
of a group to study the quota system 
now in use in apprenticeship training. At 
present it is customary to limit the number 
of apprentices in proportion to the number 
of journeymen on the job. The purpose of 
the study would be to report on these prac- 
tices, how they are established, how effec- 
tive they are in preventing exploitation and 
in providing a continuing supply of journey- 
men, and the probable effect of changing 
the system. 





Group Hospital and Medical Insurance Plans 
in Canadian Manufacturing 


Some form of group hospital or medical insurance found in nine of every ten 
establishments covered in annual working conditions survey. In 4 of every 5 
employer pays at least 50 per cent of premium; in one eighth, the whole cost 


Some form of group hospital or medical 
insurance was found in nine out of every 
ten establishments covered by a recent 
survey by the Department’s Economics and 
Research Branch. A report based on the 
survey, Group Hospitalization and Medical 
Insurance Plans in Canadian Manufactur- 
ing Industries, has just been issued. The 
publication is available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 

The report is divided into three parts. 
The first part shows the prevalence of the 
various types of plans and combinations 
of benefits; the second examines the special 
characteristics of the plans, such as whether 
or not the plan is compulsory, and the 
degree to which the employee’s dependents 
are covered; the third deals with the dif- 
ferent methods of financing the plans. 


Most of the statistics used in the study 
were taken from the 1956 working condi- 
tions survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch, although data ob- 
tained in the 1957 survey were used as 
far as possible. The annual surveys cover 
most manufacturing establishments in the 
country with 15 or more employees. In 
1956 there were 6,166 of these establish- 
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ments with 1,004,646 employees: 204,881 
office workers and 799,765  non-office 
employees. 


“Hospitalization and _ surgical benefits 
were made available to somewhat more 
than three quarters of all non-office em- 
ployees in manufacturing, compared with 
little more than one half of all employees 
in the restaurant industry, at least 90 per 
cent of all employees in metal mining and 
virtually 100 per cent of all non-operating 
railway employees,” the report says. 


“Provision for physicians’ services in the 
hospital was somewhat less widespread, 
although it was available to almost two 
thirds of all non-office employees in manu- 
facturing...” 

The prevalence of particular benefits 
varies considerably from one industry to 
another. Hospital insurance, for instance, 
was offered to 95 per cent of the non-office 
employees of the rubber industry compared 
with 41 per cent of those in wood products. 
This might, however, be explained, the 
report says, by the existence of a govern- 
ment hospital plan in British Columbia, 
where the latter industry is largely con- 
centrated. 


The survey showed that more than four 
fifths of workers, both office and non-office, 
took advantage of any plan offered to them 
and showed no marked preference for any 
one type of benefit. 

The plans which offer the most benefits 
are more common in large than in small 
establishments, although the connection 
between size of establishment and number 
of benefits offered by a plan is not pro- 
nounced. 


Among establishments reporting informa- 
tion on whether participation was voluntary 
or compulsory, three quarters of them, 
employing 70 per cent of the workers, had 
plans in which employee participation was 
voluntary, the report states. Compulsory 
participation was much more common in 
plans offering certain combinations of 
benefits than in other types of plans. 
Participation by employees is much more 
often compulsory when the plan offers a 
complete, or almost complete, set of benefits 
than in plans which provide only one or 
two benefits. 


The condition of compulsory participa- 
tion varies considerably in extent from 
one industry to another. It applies in as 
many as 71 per cent of establishments in 
the rubber products industry and to as 
few as 13.8 per cent in the tobacco and 
tobacco products industry. 


Size of establishment, however, far more 
than the type of industry determines the 
extent of compulsory participation. This 
connection, it was found, did not hold good 
in the largest establishments, viz., those of 
1,000 workers or more; but “otherwise, 
there was a steady and noticeable increase 
in the extent of compulsory employee par- 
ticipation from the smallest to the second 
largest size group,” the report says. 

The survey did not throw any light on 
the question of why, apart from size of 
establishments, some employers require 
participation while others do not. The 
report states, however, that it is due to 


the policy of the employer, not that of 
the insurance carrier. 

Benefits of the “cash indemnification 
type” are provided in about two out of 
every three group hospital-medical plans 
(financed at least in part by the employer), 
covering slightly more than 60 per cent 
of all employees. Plans of this type are 
defined as those which guarantee reim- 
bursement within fixed limits for hospital 
or medical expenses incurred. “Service” 
plans are defined as those which guarantee 
to pay the full cost of the benefit ren- 
dered. A somewhat larger percentage of 
the employees in establishments of 1,000 
workers or more was covered by plans 
of this latter type than was covered by such 
plans in smaller establishments. 

“The service type was least prevalent in 
the textile industry, where only 15 per 
cent of non-office employees were in 
establishments with such contracts. They 
were found to the greatest extent in the 
transportation equipment industry, with 56 
per cent of non-office employees being 
offered such a plan,” the report states. 

“Almost 98 per cent of all non-office 
employees and 99 per cent of office em- 
ployees were in establishments in which the 
plan included benefits for dependents of 
employees. In the case of plans embodying 
hospitalization alone, about 8 per cent of 
office employees and 13 per cent of non- 
office employees were in_ establishments 
where the plan did not include employee 
dependents . ; .” 

The report says that in four out of every 
five establishments, covering a similar pro- 
portion of employees, the employer paid 
at least 50 per cent of the premium charged 
for the type of plan in force. In somewhat 
more than 50 per cent of all establishments 
the employer paid exactly 50 per cent; in 
one eighth of the establishments he paid 
the whole cost. Employers in the larger 
establishments tended to pay a larger share 
of the premium than those in the smaller 
ones. 





11th Annual “Women’s Week” to be held in Japan in April 


“The development of women as free and 
responsible individuals within the family, 
workshops, organizations and the com- 
munity” is the theme of the eleventh annual 
“Women’s Week” to be held throughout 
Japan in April. 

“Women’s Week” was established by the 
Women’s and Minors’ Bureau of the Minis- 
try of Labour to commemorate the granting 
of the right to vote to Japanese women 
in 1946. Many government organizations 


and voluntary groups now also participate 
in the week’s activities 

This year a National Conference of 
Women will be held in Tokyo during 
“Women’s Week”. Sixty women from all 
over Japan will attend. During the previous 
week, Local Conferences of Women will 
meet in all prefectures with the members- 
elect of the National Conference present 
so that they may reflect local opinion at 
the Tokyo meeting. 
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Labour Bodies Present Briefs to Cabinet 


Canada’s central labour organizations submit memoranda of legislative proposals 
to federal Government. Replies given by Prime Minister and several Ministers 


At the end of January, 15 months 
since the previous submissions, Canada’s 
three major labour organizations presented 
memoranda of legislative proposals to the 
Government. 

In its 12,500-word brief presented Jan- 
uary 22, the Canadian Labour Congress 
emphasized the seriousness of this winter’s 
unemployment. The Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, making its sub- 
mission on January 23, urged the calling 


of a federal-provincial-municipal conference 
to draft a full employment policy. The 
National Legislative Committee of the Rail- 
way ‘Transportation Brotherhoods devoted 
a major part of its submission on January 
28 to the question of protection for rail- 
way employees affected by the “steady” 
reduction of staffs. 

In each case replies to the labour dele- 
gations were given by several Cabinet 
Ministers as well as by the Prime Minister. 


Canadian Labour Congress 


The Canadian Labour Congress cannot 
accept seasonal unemployment “as an inevi- 
table feature of the Canadian economy,” 
the CLC memorandum said, and “cannot 
and will not accept the doctrine that 
governments are helpless in the face of 
unemployment”. 

The Congress expressed dismay at the 
attitude that earlier levels of unemployment 
were abnormally low and that we must 
resign ourselves to heavier unemployment 
than we had from 1946 to mid-1957. 

Action taken so far by the Government 
has not been enough, the CLC declared, 
charging that the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference was not held early enough 
and that the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program was not announced soon 
enough. 

As a short-term measure to alleviate 
unemployment, the CLC urged higher 
transfer payments, particularly of old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance 
because “the aged and the unemployed now 
make up so large a proportion of our 
population and have so little purchasing 
power that any worthwhile increase in their 
incomes would immediately be reflected in 
increased consumption”. 

As long-range measures it recommended: 

—Continued stimulation of the construc- 
tion industry by promoting the use of the 
subsidized low-rental housing provisions of 
the National Housing Act, providing fiscal 
incentives to encourage a larger amount of 
building during the winter, and helping 
in the building of schools, hospitals and 
roads. 

—Redoubled efforts to expand exports. 

—Lower taxes, to increase consumer pur- 
chasing power. 

The brief repudiated the charge that 
Labour was responsible for inflation. “Real 
wage rates since the war have just about 
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kept pace with increases in productivity. 
We are much more concerned about the 
slowness of recovery and the persistence of 
high unemployment than about the risk 
of a new inflation,” the Congress said. 

“We are, accordingly, not impressed by 
exhortations to ‘hold the line’. In our 
opinion there is no line to be held. We 
believe that increased wage-earner purchas- 
ing power is essential to lift us out of the 
recession.” 

An immediate public investigation into 
the wage-price-profit relationships in the 
auto, steel, farm implement and other basic 
industries was urged. 


International Affairs 


The CLC urged the Government to take 
immediate measures, “in co-operation with 
other nations but preferably through the 
United Nations,” aimed at resumption of 
negotiations with the objective of establish- 
ing: a ban on the testing and production 
of thermo-nuclear weapons, accompanied 
by effective international control and inspec- 
tion; an international agreement on the 
regulation and control of outer space travel: 
and disarmament in regard to conventional 
weapons. 

Pending effective agreement on disarma- 
ment, Canada should strengthen its defences 
and continue to support the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the Congress urged. 

The “alarming gap” between the “have” 
and the “have-not” nations must be nar- 
rowed and ultimately filled, the CLC said. 
Canada can well afford to spend a larger 
share of its national income to aid the less 
developed nations. 

Although it welcomed the Government’s 
decision to increase its contribution to the 
Colombo Plan, the Congress expressed “dis- 
may at the prospect that this program may 
be perverted from its original purpose to 


simply one of disposal of Canadian surplus 
grain”. The Canadian contribution to the 
Colombo Plan should be at least $200 
million a year, it added. 

The brief favoured the reunification of 
Germany on the basis of genuinely free 
elections, peace between Israel and the 
Arab states on the basis of territorial 
integrity of Israel, and diplomatic recog- 
nition of “The People’s Republic of China”. 

The CLC again criticized the Govern- 
ment’s failure to ratify ILO Conventions. 


Labour Legislation 

In any amendment of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
the CLC hoped that two matters would be 
excluded: compulsory arbitration and “the 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ ”. 

“Compulsory arbitration is prejudicial to 
the free play of collective bargaining,” the 
brief asserted. “It substitutes third-party 
intervention for settlement by the parties 
themselves; it is a restriction on the very 
important civil right to strike; and... it 
just does not work as it is intended to do. 

“Right-to-work is nothing more than a 
manceuvre by organized employers to 
weaken the trade unions and undermine 
collective bargaining.” 

The CLC will resist right-to-work legis- 
lation with every legitimate means at its 
disposal and will regard introduction of 
this type of legislation as a direct offensive 
against Labour, the brief declared. 

In a further comment on the IRDI Act, 
the CLC suggested that industries of nation- 
wide scope and importance be brought 
under the Act. 

The brief expressed satisfaction at the 
passing of the Vacations With Pay Act but 
disappointment that it excluded the Yukon 
and the North-West Territories. The Act 
should provide for two weeks vacation after 
one year’s service, the CLC believed. 

The enactment of a national minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour and a national 
maximum work week of 40 hours was 
urged. 

A new Fair Wages Act was requested. It 
should provide for union wages and con- 
ditions on all government contracts, includ- 
ing those for services, and should cover 
both prime contractors and subcontractors, 
the brief said. 

The brief asked for legislation forbidding 
the issue of injunctions in labour disputes 
under federal jurisdiction until both parties 
to the dispute have been heard. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code 
was asked for which would “provide for 
union representatives the same protection 
which is now provided for the employees 
themselves” in connection with peaceful 


picketing and ‘any other licit activity” in 
which a union representative might be 
engaged in the normal exercise of his 
duties. 

The CLC supported ‘the persistent de- 
mand voiced by employees in the Public 
Service of Canada for the right to engage 
in collective bargaining through associa- 
tions of their own choice”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


In addition to the increase in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits recommended as a 
means of augmenting consumer purchasing 
power, the CLC urged expansion of the 
coverage of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Employees of non-profit hospitals 
and charitable institutions particularly 
should no longer be excluded, it said. 

The Act should be amended to make 
entitlement easier, to change the ratio of 
rate of benefit to former earnings to at 
least two-thirds, to establish two new 
insurance classes, to increase substantially 
the present $4,800 ceiling on insurability of 
salary-earners, to introduce a 52-week maxi- 
mum benefit period, and to eliminate the 
waiting period. 

Benefit should be available if and as soon 
as employment is lost because of illness, 
and for loss of employment resulting from 
a lockout by an employer, from refusal to 
cross a picket line, or from a strike caused 
by an employer’s failure to abide by a 
collective agreement or arbitration award. 

The CLC also asked for: 

—prohibition of referrals to 
plants; 

—reduction of the maximum period of 
disqualification from six to two weeks; 

—deletion of the section of the Act 
under which married women’s regulations 
may still be introduced. 

The Congress further recommended that 
some entitlement to benefit be given to 
former inmates of penal institutions in 
order to assist them in their rehabilitation. 


struck 


Trade Policy 

The lag in Canada’s exports has un- 
doubtedly had its effect on the employment 
situation, the CLC said. In order that 
Canadian exporters can successfully com- 
pete in world markets, the Government 
should provide credit facilities, the Con- 
gress believed. A Crown Corporation could 
be set up to finance exports requiring credit 
arrangements for foreign buyers, it sug- 
gested.* 





*In a brief submitted last December 11, the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association urged the creation 
of a new $100 million Crown corporation to provide 
facilities for the financing of Canadian exports 
requiring long-term credits to foreign customers. 
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Another problem that confronts Cana- 
dian industry and has an adverse effect on 
its trade is the “domination” exercised by 
United States corporations over their Cana- 
dian subsidiaries, the CLC said. It said 
that it realized that a good deal of capital 
invested in Canada must come from abroad, 
but that it could not readily accept the 
notion that with this capital must come 
interference in our affairs. It said that it 
was pleased to know that efforts were being 
made to settle differences between Canada 
and the United States in matters of this 
kind. 


Preservation of Canadian Industries 


The CLC expressed concern over the 
“precarious” situation of the Canadian air- 
craft, machine goods, shipbuilding and 
electronics industries. 

We are concerned about the effect of either 
building up an industry and then letting it 
languish and die (which means large-scale 
unemployment and wastage of skills and 
capital), or, what may be just as bad, leaving 
Canada to depend on another country for 
essential equipment. 

Canada should be able to take the 
necessary measures to protect its national 
interests, so that it will not be caught 
without the trained manpower, the capital 
resources, and the machinery and other 
equipment that might be required on short 
notice, the brief declared. 

The Congress also reiterated its protests 
over the sale of the Canadian National 
Steamships West Indies fleet, and urged the 
Government to take steps to restore the 
vessels to the Canadian flag; expressed dis- 
appointment at the recent Tariff Board 
decision not to afford protection to the 
rubber footwear industry; and called for 
measures to sustain the Canadian auto- 
mobile industry, “which faces heavy inroads 
into its domestic markets as a result of the 
importation of foreign cars”. 


Automation 

One brief paragraph on the effect of 
technological change and automation on 
employment opportunities was included in 
the memorandum in the section on “Pres- 
ervation of Canadian Industry”. In it the 
CLC thought that the Government should 
plan for the new kinds of workers that 
will be required, the transfers of workers 
from one community to another, the re- 
training of workers, and the new housing 
and schools that will be needed. 


Bill of Rights 


Repeating what it had said about a Cana- 
dian Bill of Rights at the National Human 
Rights Conference in December, the CLC 
said it couldn’t express complete satisfac- 
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tion with the Bill introduced at the last 
session (L.G., Nov. 1958, p. 1217). It said 
the Bill was “at best an expression of good 
faith”. 

The Bill, the CLC said, was deficient in 
that it was simply an act of Parliament 
which could be revoked or amended, it was 
limited to Dominion jurisdiction, it pro- 
vided no penalties, it omitted any safeguards 
to the right to employment without dis- 
crimination because of race, creed, colour 
or national origin, it did not require the 
Minister of Justice to investigate violations 
other than in the drafting of legislation, and 
it provided protection of the rights listed 
in the Bill only in peacetime. 

The Congress stated its belief that 
“human rights, those listed in the Bill and 
others, can best be guaranteed by their 
inclusion in the British North America Act 
through an amendment to that Act...” 


Social and Welfare Legislation 


Health Insurance 

The Congress said it was pleased that 
hospital insurance was now effective or 
would shortly become so across Canada 
except in two provinces but was still seek- 
ing a program that would provide all 
Canadians with all the health care they 
require. 

“Nothing less than universal, compulsory 
health insurance as we have defined it will 
meet the needs of the Canadian people,” 
the brief said. 

The provinces would be the logical 
administrators of any health insurance plan, 
but the federal Government must carry the 
bulk of the financial burden and must also 
set out the general framework of the plan, 
the CLC believes. 


Social Security 

The CLC asked for a number of social 
security measures, including: 

—Lowering the age at which old age 
security is payable from 70 to 65 years 
and increasing the amount of pension to 
$75 a month. 

—Increase in the amount of, and removal 
of the means test for, pensions for the 
blind. 

—Modification of regulations under 
which total disability pensions are paid. 

—Provision that private pension plans 
should be required to allow full and 
immediate vesting of the employer’s con- 
tributions and offer adequate benefits and 
complete transferability of pension rights 
during the employee’s working life. 

—Raising of family allowances to restore 
their original purchasing power, and their 
payment until age 20 if a child is still 
attending school or college. 


Government Employees 


The Congress expressed its disappoint- 
ment at the “failure of the Government to 
recognize the need for salary adjustments” 
for its employees, and also that it had not 
taken steps to establish and share in the 
cost of a medical care plan for government 
employees. 

Changes in working conditions of govern- 
ment employees recommended by the CLC 
included: 

—The five-day, 40-hour week for all 
operational classes, and the five-day, 35- 
hour week for all administrative classes. 

—Sick leave to be the same for prevail- 
ing rate as it is for classified employees. 

—Pensions for the widow or other wholly 
dependent survivors of a government em- 
ployee to be equal to at least 75 per cent 
of the employee’s pension. 

—Annual review of pensions paid to 
retired civil servants to consider their 
sufficiency in the light of price changes. 


Other Proposals 


Housing 


The Congress recognized that a good 
deal of new housing had, by means of the 
National Housing Act, been put within the 
reach of persons who otherwise might not 
have been able to get it. It noted, how- 
ever, a continuing shortage of accommoda- 
tion in the larger cities, rising land costs 
due to speculation, and a “chronic scarcity 
of funds available for mortgages”. 

It strongly recommended the undertaking 
of large-scale, controlled rental and sub- 
sidized housing in downtown areas, to be 
financed mainly by senior governments; “a 
greatly expanded program of government- 
sponsored land assembly in the suburban 
areas’; measures by government to ensure 
a much steadier and larger flow of funds 
into housing through direct loans and other- 
wise; and “a general policy of keeping 
interest rates down”. 


Immigration 


The Immigration Act and its adminis- 
tration should be thoroughly overhauled, 
the Congress said. It recommended the 
setting up of an advisory committee on 
immigration, transfer of the placement 
service of the Immigration Department to 
the National Employment Service, bringing 
immigration as a whole under the Depart- 
ment of Labour, a comprehensive review of 
the Immigration Act, and repeal of that 
part of the Act which provides for deporta- 
tion without trial of any immigrant who 
has become a public charge within five 
years of his landing. 
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The Congress favoured a general immi- 
gration policy which would regulate the 
flow of immigrants to match the country’s 
absorptive capacity. It said the bringing 
in of immigrants during a period of high 
unemployment was an injustice both to the 
immigrants and to Canadians who were 
looking for and were unable to find work. 

Taxation 

The Congress suggested changes in the 
Income Tax Act to raise personal exemp- 
tions to $3,000 for married and $1,500 for 
single persons; to increase the exemption 
for each dependent child to $500; to allow 
all medical, dental, optical and hospital 
expenses to be deducted in computing 
income tax; to exempt from taxable income 
the cost of workers’ equipment and protec- 
tive clothing and the value of travelling 
and living allowances paid to or by workers 
required to work and live away from home. 

A reduction in the sales tax was 
requested. The brief expressed the opinion 
that married women who are working for 
a wage ‘are being discriminated against by 
being treated as though they were single,” 
and it asked that the Act be amended in 
this respect. 

The CLC suggested that when the 
present recession, during which deficit 
financing should be continued, is over, new 
revenues that might be needed “should be 
obtained by taxation based firmly on the 
principle of ability to pay; for example, 
by increasing the corporation income tax 
and the taxes on personal income above 
proper exemption levels”. 


Transportation 

The Congress reiterated the suggestion 
“that Parliament reclaim jurisdiction over 
national and interprovincial highway trans- 
port’. 

Steps should be taken to ensure the pres- 
ervation of coastal and intercoastal trade 
for Canadian vessels built and manned in 
Canada, the brief continued, and trade in 
inland waters should be preserved to Cana- 
dian and American vessels on an equitable 
basis. 

It thought that there was merit in sub- 
sidizing the railways if there was no other 
equitable arrangement under which they 
could maintain themselves and _ operate 
efficiently. “We certainly cannot accept the 
thesis that the railway workers should 
subsidize their industry through wages that 
are low in comparison to wages paid to 
comparable workers elsewhere.” 

Education 

Although the Congress said that it was 
pleased at the very great attention that 
has been paid to education in Canada 
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during the last few years, it recommended 
that the Government should take the fol- 
lowing steps: 

—Give enough financial help to the 
provinces to enable them to maintain a 
high standard of education from grade 
school to university. 

—Call a Dominion-Provincial conference 
on education. 

—Help in establishing scholarships, ad- 
vanced technical institutes, an extension of 
teacher-training programs, and _ policies 
which will provide for adequate salaries for 
qualified teachers. 

—Undertake a school construction pro- 
gram with federal financial assistance. 


Other Recommendations 


The CLC also recommended: 

—Establishment of a permanent citizen’s 
advisory committee on fair employment 
practices, to be attached to the Department 
of Labour. 

—Early introduction of legislation setting 
up a National Energy Authority. 

—Strengthening of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and an increase in the staff 
administering it. 

—Additional help for the Atlantic Prov- 
inces and immediate payment to New- 
foundland of the amount recommended for 
this year in the Royal Commission on 
Newfoundland Finances. 


The Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister and the Ministers of 
Labour and of Trade and Commerce spoke 
to the CLC delegation when the reading of 
the memorandum was completed. 

The Prime Minister, Right Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, agreed that the objectives pre- 
sented in the brief, if achieved, would 
naturally be most beneficial. At the same 
time, he said, he would like to know how 
all these things could be brought about 
while at the same time income tax and 
sales tax were reduced. 

The Prime Minister said that he would 
have liked better support for the Bill of 
Rights than was accorded in the Congress’s 
representation. He agreed that a constitu- 
tional amendment binding on the provinces 
would have been desirable. However, it was 
said by some that this would require the 
consent of all the provinces. He considered 
that in enacting a Bill of Rights applicable 
to those matters under federal jurisdiction 
we would be taking a step forward that 
required no penalties to secure enforcement. 

The aim of such a bill would be to ensure 
“that nationally our fundamental freedom 
shall not be subject to the whims of what- 
ever majority may be in Parliament”. The 
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sole exception to this would be the extent 
to which it might be necessary to abrogate 
these rights in time of war, as a measure 
of national safety. 

It would be within the power of Parlia- 
ment to change a constitutional amend- 
ment as much as it would be within its 
power to change an act of Parliament, 
Mr. Diefenbaker pointed out. 

He disagreed with the statement con- 
tained in the brief that we were losing our 
foreign trade. This was not in keeping 
with the facts, he said. 

Repeating what he had said at the 
beginning of his reply, the Prime Minister 
said that he would like to obtain the recipe 
that would allow increases in pensions all 
along the line, increases in salaries, in- 
creases in every direction. and at the same 
time reduce taxation. “I say to you with 
the utmost good feeling that you can’t have 
it both ways,” he asserted. 

We needed international markets, and 
we could not have such markets if we 
priced ourselves out of them. He empha- 
sized this point particularly in view of 
what he described as the “terrifying offen- 
sive” in international trade that was being 
prepared by the Communist world—a 
world that was not hampered by economic 
considerations in trying to undermine the 
economies of other nations that it hoped 
eventually to bring under its control. 


Minister of Labour 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
agreed with the CLC that unemployment 
could not be accepted as a natural state 
of affairs. He cited the positive, direct and 
immediate actions taken by the Govern- 
ment in recent months, and immediately 
after taking office, as evidence of its atti- 
tude in this regard. 

Mr. Starr said that he noted that the 
CLC was less worried about the dangers 
of inflation than about the dangers of 
recession, and he pointed out that it was 
the desire to promote a recovery that had 
prompted the Government in the measures 
it had taken to deal with the situation. 
He expressed satisfaction with the success 
of the municipal works incentive program, 
particularly because of its high labour con- 
tent. Out of about 1,100 projects approved 
so far, costing $45,000,000 and giving em- 
ployment to 20,000 workers, the average 
labour content was 39 per cent, he said. 

Noting the Congress’s complaint that the 
National Winter Employment Conference 
should have been called earlier in the year 
and that the municipal incentive program 
should have been started earlier, he pointed 
out that these things took time to organize, 


and that it was the Government that had 
taken the initiative in calling the conference. 

With reference to the suggestion in the 
brief that the economy is sufficiently con- 
trollable even in its present form to allow 
seasonal unemployment to be wiped out, 
Mr. Starr said that he was not sure what 
type of control would bring this about. But 
he hoped that unemployment would be 
reduced to a minimum by co-operative 
action on the part of government, labour 
and management. 

Referring to changes in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Minister said that 
he had received the submissions of the 
Congress, and that its views were being 
carefully studied. Its suggestions for amend- 
ment of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act had also been 
received, and when final legislation was 
brought down there would be full oppor- 
tunity for study and debate through the 
usual method of parliamentary presenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Starr said he was pleased that the 
Congress was pleased by the passage of the 
Vacations With Pay Act, and disappointed 
that it was disappointed with some of its 
features. He promised consideration of 
their views on the Minimum Wage Act 
and the National Labour Code. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, saying he was inter- 
ested to notice the attention paid to trade 
in the CLC _ submission, denied that 
Canada’s exports of primary produce were 
lagging. In 1957 a record had been set 
for exports, and he predicted that 1958 
would fall very little short of that record, 
if it fell short at all. 

Figures for the first 11 months of 1958 
showed that the volume of our exports was 


higher than in the same 11-month period 
of 1957, and that the difference in the 
value of the exports in the two periods was 
only 0.1 per cent, the Minister said. 

Commenting on the statements in the 
CLC’s brief about the need for credit in 
international trade, Mr. Churchill pointed 
out that the Speech from the Throne had 
forecast the taking of steps by the Govern- 
ment to enlarge credit facilities “so that 
we can extend our business in capital goods 
with Latin American countries, and so on”. 

In a comment on the reference in the 
brief to the prospect of the Colombo 
Plan’s becoming “perverted” to a method 
of disposing of Canadian surplus grain, 
he said it had never been suggested that 
the Plan should be used simply for that 
purpose. He defended the shipment last 
year of 32,000,000 bushels of wheat as 
part of Canada’s assistance to certain coun- 
tries under the Colombo Plan, and to help 
Palistinian refugees. 


Cabinet Ministers Present 


Besides Prime Minister Diefenbaker, the 
following members of the Cabinet were 
present: Hon. Donald M. Fleming, Minister 
of Finance; Hon. Alfred J. Brooks, Minis- 
ter of Veterans Affairs; Hon. Leon Balcer, 
Solicitor General; Hon. George R. Pearkes, 
Minister of National Defence; Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce; Hon. Davie Fulton, Minister of 
Justice; Hon. Ellen Fairclough, Minister of 
Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour; Hon. William 
M. Hamilton, Postmaster General; Hon. 
James M. Macdonnell, Minister wthout 
Portfolio; Hon. J. Waldo Monteith, Minister 
of National Health and Welfare; and Hon. 
Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


The calling of a federal-provincial con- 
ference, with municipalities participating, 
“in order to seek the best measures for 
giving work to the unemployed” was the 
main recommendation made in the brief 
submitted by the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour. 

Stating that the present unemployment 
picture was “paradoxical and scandalous,” 
the brief requested the implementation of 
a “vast program” of public works. Only in 
this way, the CCCL declared, can the 
Government succeed in “reinvigorating our 
economy and in checking the present acute 
unemployment crisis”. 
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The delegation, some one hundred strong 
and headed by the new CCCL General 
President, Roger Mathieu, was received by 
the Prime Minister, Right Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, accompanied by seven Cabinet 
Ministers, including Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, and Hon. Léon Balcer, 
Solicitor General. 

The former President of the CCCL, 
Gérard Picard, drew the Cabinet’s attention 
to the unemployment situation at Sorel and 
to the strike then in progress at Sorel 
Industries Limited. 

S. Ted Payne, Vice-President of the 
Metal Trades Federation, urged the Gov- 
ernment to set up a truly Canadian policy 
on coastal shipping. 
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The memorandum objected to the use 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund for 
an unemployment relief program. It also 
urged that Canada put an end to what it 
called its “ultra-conservatism in its relations 
with the ILO” and requested the banning 
of secondary boycotts. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary of 
the Confederation, read the brief in French. 


Unemployment 


Denouncing the present “paradoxical and 
scandalous” unemployment situation, the 
CCCL suggested a federal-provincial con- 
ference, with municipalities participating, 
“to seek the best means for giving work 
to the unemployed and to help those whose 
income is insufficient”. 

The brief suggested that “we should 
take advantage of such a conference to 
elaborate a full employment policy and to 
see to it that the security of Canadians 
no longer depends exclusively on the equili- 
brium of the blind forces of economy.” 

On the other hand, the CCCL was 
pleased to note the high level of activity 
in residential construction. It suggested, 
however, that the federal Government con- 
tribute to the payment of interest on loans 
under the National Housing Act. 


The brief added that interest on sums 
borrowed by municipalities in order to 
benefit fully from federal aid for winter 
work was prohibitive and prevented the 
carrying out of many projects. It suggested 
that the Bank of Canada make available to 
municipalities interest-free loans for works 
designed to combat winter unemployment. 


The CCCL asserted that only through a 
vast program of public works would the 
Government succeed in reinvigorating the 
economy and in checking the present unem- 
ployment crisis. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
brief said, is still the basic element in the 
Canadian social security system. 

The CCCL is not worried about the 
decrease in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, since it has always claimed that this 
reserve was “unnecessarily high”. 

“What constitutes a real danger,” the 
brief pointed out, “is that to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund are charged 
expenses that should be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund was never created 
to guard against the consequences of an 
economic crisis and it must not be used to 
cover the expenses of a relief program for 
unemployment, either directly or indirectly.” 
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The CCCL requested that. the Act ybe 
extended to cover all workers, including 
hospital workers as well as those with a 
steady job, and that the Government’s share 
be at least equal to that paid by employers 
and employees. It would thus be possible 
to increase benefits considerably, the brief 
declared. 


The CCCL and Peace 


The CCCL expressed the hope that the 
Canadian Government would not associate 
“with any nation or group of nations whose 
behaviour constitutes a permanent threat 
to peace”. Like all other free and demo- 
cratic unions, the CCCL “ardently wishes 
the founding of permanent peace in the 
world,” the memorandum said. 

It also favoured the banning of nuclear 
weapons. 


Relations with the ILO 


Canada should put an end to its “ultra- 
conservatism” in its relations with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, the brief 
said. 

Noting that the federal set-up of the 
country creates difficulties from the point of 
view of ratification of international agree- 
ments, the CCCL suggested that a federal- 
provincial conference be held to find out 
“how problems of this nature could be 
solved through the co-operation of govern- 
ment’s having jurisdiction in the labour 
field”. 

The CCCL insisted that the ILO main- 
tain its legislative character so as to be 
able to make recommendations to member 
countries and adopt international conven- 
tions. 

The brief recommended that the Govern- 
ment fill the vacancies on the Canadian 
delegation to International Labour Con- 
ferences and that each province be asked 
to name a Government Adviser. 


Other Proposals 


Combines Investigation Act 
The CCCL suggested that stiffer penalties 
be imposed on contraveners of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and that investiga- 
tion procedures under the Act be more 
expeditious. 


Secondary Boycotting 
“Boycotting by a union of an employer’s 
products in order to compel his employees 
to change their membership to another 
union is, in our opinion, a reprehensible 
act and an encroachment upon union free- 
dom,” the brief stated. 


The CCCL would like, therefore, to make 
it illegal for an employer to refuse to sell 
his products or his services to another 
employer or to buy the products or the 
services of that other employer in order 
to compel the latter’s employees, repre- 
sented by a union, to change their union 
membership. 


It should also be made illegal, the CCCL 
suggested, for a union to order its members 
to refrain from handling the products of 
an employer or using the services of this 
employer so as to compel his employees, 
represented by a union, to change their 
union membership. 


Strike-Breakers 


By “strike-breaker” the CCCL means any 
person who seeks and obtains a job which, 
at the outbreak of a strike, was held by a 
worker who has since become a striker, as 
well as any person who accepts employ- 
ment in a job which, at the outbreak of 
a strike, was held by a worker who has 
since become a striker. 


The CCCL requested that recourse to 
strike-breakers be prohibited in all circum- 
stances, and that the National Employment 
Service or any other employment agency 
be prohibited from sending workers to an 
establishment in order to replace striking 
workers. 


Anti-Union Campaign 
The CCCL protested against the cam- 
paign being launched in Canada “to weaken 
the workers’ status and to obtain from the 
Government legislation restricting the right 
of association”. 


The brief took exception to the efforts 
made by employers’ associations “to weaken 
organized labour and paralyse it in the 
pursuit of its mission”’. 

We take the liberty of forewarning the 
Canadian Government against such an under- 
taking, which threatens not only trade unionism 
but at the same time democracy and the 


climate of liberty on which our country prides 
itself. 


The second part of the brief, which was 
not read, was to a large extent a summary 
of requests already presented to federal 
authorities. It dealt with the housing prob- 
lem, old age and retirement pensions, 
immigration, older workers, diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican and a Cana- 
dian flag. 

The CCCL delegation also took advan- 
tage of the submission of its annual brief 
to the Cabinet to draw attention to the 
strike of 74 producers employed by the 
CBC and called upon the Government to 
intervene in the matter. 


The Prime Minister replied that the 
Government did not want to interfere with 
the affairs of the CBC. However, he invited 
the producers’ representatives to meet the 
Minister of Labour following submission of 
the brief and to discuss the matter with 
him. The invitation was accepted immed- 
iately. 

Gérard Picard, President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, called the Cabinet’s 
attention to the high level of unemploy- 
ment at Sorel and to the dispute at Sorel 
Industries. 

Ted Payne, a Vice-President of the Metal 
Trades Federation, urged the Government 
to set up a truly Canadian policy on 
coastal shipping, not only to protect the 
shipbuilding industry but also to prevent 
the scattering of highly specialized workers. 


Government's Reply 


The Prime Minister invited the Hon. 
Léon Balcer, as dean of Ministers from the 
province of Quebec, to welcome the dele- 
gation in French. 

The Minister of Labour, Hon. Michael 
Starr, and the Minister of Mines and Tech- 
nical Surveys, Hon. Paul Comtois, also 
said a few words. 


Solicitor General of Canada 


Mr. Balcer reminded the delegation that 
the present Government had tackled the 
unemployment problem as soon as it was 
elected to power and said that it intended 
to continue to amend Canadian legislation 
to the advantage of ali. The recession which 
Canada had just experienced had reached 
its low point, he added, and business was 
already picking up. 

The Minister assured the delegates that 
their representations were listened to and 
appreciated by the Government. 


Minister of Labour 


In reply to the CCCL brief, the Minister 
of Labour stated that the problem of unem- 
ployment had been one of concern to the 
Government, which was why it had taken 
what he called “very definite and strong 
action” and had launched the incentive 
plan in the municipalities. 

Mr. Starr mentioned that, in Quebec, 
some one hundred projects were then going 
through the processing stage between the 
province and the municipalities. 

He also drew attention to the fact that 
the National Employment Service figures 
as of January 8 showed a decline in unem- 
ployment. 

“I feel very happy about this municipal 
incentive plan,” he explained, “because at 
the moment it will provide, within the next 
few weeks, jobs for 20,000 Canadians on 
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site, which means some total of 60,000 
when you include industry in the supply of 
materials.” 

The Minister of Labour also said that 
the CCCL’s suggestions in respect to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are now being processed and that 
it was his hope that “we may in the not 
too distant future be able to bring down 
amendments that will give strength to that 
Act; 

He also mentioned that unemployment 
insurance amendments are “receiving the 
attention of the legislative committee”. 


The Prime Minister 


Mr. Diefenbaker made no specific com- 
ment on the CCCL’s brief except to praise 
the spirit in which it was submitted and 
the high degree of preparation evidenced. 

He stated that it was one way for the 
Government to know the citizens better 
and thus to understand their viewpoints 
better. 

However, the Prinme Minister asked for 
an explanation of the wish expressed by 


the CCCL that “the Government not 
associate with any nation or group of 
nations whose behaviour constitutes a per- 
manent threat to peace”. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary, ex- 
plained that that was the expression of a 
philosophy, advising Canada not to share 
in any venture which could eventually lead 
to the destruction of world peace. Recalling 
the position taken by Canada in the Suez 
Canal crisis, Mr. Marchand declared that 
Canada should refuse any alliance with 
countries that might have aggressive inten- 
tions. 


Cabinet Members Present 


The Prime Minister was accompanied by 
the following ministers: Hon. Donald 
Fleming, Minister of Finance; Hon. Léon 
Balcer, Solicitor General of Canada; Hon. 
Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. Ellen Fairclough, Minis- 


- ter of Citizenship and Immigration; Hon. 


Angus MacLean, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. 
William Hamilton, Postmaster General; and 
Hon. Paul Comtois, Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


Improvements to the National Housing 
Act, the provision of a complete health 
service, and amendments to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and the Income Tax Act 
were among requests made in the brief sub- 
mitted to the Government by the National 
Legislative Committee of the International 
Railway Brotherhoods. 

By far the largest section in the submis- 
sion, however, concerned a request for 
amendment of the Railway Act to provide 
for compensation for financial loss caused 
to employees by any change in existing 
railway lines, and to provide that such 
compensation arrangements apply to aban- 
donments of lines. 

The memorandum was read by A. H. 
Hutchinson, a Canadian Vice-President of 
The Order of Railroad Telegraphers and 
Vice-Chairman of the National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods. 

Housing 

The brief asserted that in spite of the 
money provided by the Government for 
housing purposes, the average wage earner 
could not buy or build a home under the 
terms of present legislation. 

The Brotherhoods recommended that: 

—The required down payment be lowered 
to 7 per cent on houses appraised up to 
$13,500, and the interest rate on mortgages 
on such houses be reduced, and that a 
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maximum earning stipulation to the pur- 
chasers of such homes be introduced; 

—Financing be extended to cover exist- 
ing homes in good condition up to 25 
years of age; 

—Re-sale of houses built under the NHA 
be supervised so as to eliminate excess 
profits being made on them. 


Unemployment Insurance 


During 1957-58 unemployment in Canada 
rose to the highest level that has been 
experienced in the postwar period, the brief 
asserted. The Government’s action in ex- 
tending the seasonal benefit period was 
commendable, but benefit payments ex- 
ceeded revenue by $134 million. 

“The burden of the expense caused 
through the extension of seasonal benefit 
should be cared for by means other than 
by increasing the contributions,” the rail- 
way delegation said. It suggested the 
Government consider increasing its con- 
tribution so that employer, employee and 
government contributions are equal. 

The submission requested amendments to 
the Unemployment Insurance Act to pro- 
vide: 

—A benefit period with a minimum of 
15 weeks and a maximum of 51 weeks; 

—Maximum benefits of at least two- 
thirds of former earnings; 

—Elimination of the waiting period; 


—Deletion of the clause that disqualifies 
from receipt of benefits workers who 
decline to cross another union’s picket line; 

—Coverage of insured workers who are 
unemployed because of illness; 

—An increase to $7,200 in the maximum 
earnings allowable for insurability and the 
granting of authority to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to set the wage 
ceiling in future. 


Health Insurance 


The brief noted that the agreement to 
provide hospital and diagnostic services in 
conjunction with the provinces was a 
worthy step in the right direction, but 
asserted that the plan “will never be a 
complete success until all people in Canada 
are entitled, as a right, to complete health 
coverage consisting of diagnostic, hospital, 
medical, surgical, dental and other services 
looking to the maintenance of all citizens”. 

It urged that “the Government plan to 
provide as early in the future as possible 
for complete services to everyone in 
Canada”. 


Income Tax 


In their submission the Brotherhoods 
declared that the average wage earner finds 
it most difficult to maintain a reasonable 
standard of living because of continued 
heavy taxation and insufficient statutory 
exemptions. They requested that a degree 
of relief be given taxpayers by: 

—Increasing statutory exemptions to 
$1,500 for single taxpayers; $3,000 for 
those having married or similar status; and 
$500 for each dependent not eligible for 
family allowances; 

—Including in the term “dependent” 
those who are taking vocational training 
courses; 

—Amending Section 27 of the Income 
Tax Act to provide that all expenditures 
made by the taxpayer for medical care for 
himself and dependents be deductible in 
computing taxable income; 

—Amending Section 26 (2) (a) of the 
Act to provide that where a married person 
supports his spouse during a taxation year 
and the spouse has an income for the year 
exceeding $500 but not $1,000, the allow- 
able deduction of $3,000 be reduced by 
the amount by which the spouse’s income 
exceeds $500; and 

—Adding a paragraph to the Act to 
provide that where railroad employees are 
not re-imbursed for the cost of meals and 
lodging incurred by them in carrying out 
their duties under their working agreements 
away from their permanent place of resi- 
dence, such expenses shall be an allowable 
deduction. 


Other Proposals 


Hope was expressed in the brief that 
at the current session of Parliament a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons would be 
established to investigate and report on the 
effects of technological change and auto- 
mation. 

The Government was urged to increase 
family allowances to the following scale: 
$10 for each child under 6 years of age; 
$11 for each child over 6 and under 10; 
$12 for each child over 10 and under 13; 
$13 for each child over 13 and under 16 
years of age. 

Expressing pleasure that the Govern- 
ment continues to recognize the problem 
of rehabilitation of the disabled, the 
Brotherhoods hoped that the policy will be 
continued and that “the scope of rehabilita- 
tion services available to these unfortunate 
citizens will be expanded”. 

It was re-iterated that the Immigration 
Act should receive general revision and 
that its administration should be placed 
under the Minister of Labour. “The Depart- 
ment of Labour,” the brief noted, “has the 
fullest knowledge of employment conditions 
and requirements in the whole of Canada, 
and is in the best position to regulate 
immigration to meet the needs without pro- 
moting unemployment. 

“In the proposed revision of the Act and 
regulations, may we suggest again that the 
Department be given the assistance of a 
commission upon which Labour would be 
pleased to take part and assume its share 
of responsibility, together with farmers, 
management, government and any other 
representatives of interested parties.” 

It was urged that universities that hold 
night classes be given more assistance by 
the Government than those conducting only 
day classes, and that greater effort be made 
to keep teachers working at their profes- 
sion. 

In conclusion, the brief urged all govern- 
ments to recognize the principle of appoint- 
ing labour representatives to public bodies, 
boards and commissions, “including the 
Senate”. 

The brief was heard by Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker; Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour; and Hon. Sidney Smith, Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs. 


The Government's Reply 


Commenting on the brief, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker first complimented the dele- 
gation on its conciseness. 

Referring to the request that Labour be 
more fully represented on public bodies, 
Mr. Diefenbaker noted that M. M. Maclean, 
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former Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
and for many years before that a member 
of a railway brotherhood, had recently 
been appointed to the National Capital 
Commission. 

Appointment to the Canada Council 
would be necessary in April, when the 
terms of some present members expire, he 
announced, and he hoped that among the 
replacements there would be representatives 
of Labour and Agriculture. 

On the Brotherhoods’ request for im- 
proved health insurance the Prime Minister 
said that the matter was one of co-operation 
between the national Government and the 
provincial Governments. “We have no 
authority in any way to carry into effect 
that section. In fact, if it had not been for 
the action taken by this Government, the 
National Health Insurance Act could not 
have come into effect for six months follow- 
ing the date that it now comes into effect.” 

In connection with housing the Prime 
Minister noted that the Government had 
established a record “never before equalled” 
in this country. He noted that the sum 
of $750,000,000 had been provided and had 
created widespread employment, and that 
the Government had tried “to meet what 
you had in mind in your representation 
last year in connection with housing, in 
that we provided for lower-cost housing 
to the end that as many Canadians as 
possible who would otherwise have been 
denied any opportunity to share in the 
housing plan had been able to do so.” 

On unemployment, Mr. Diefenbaker said 
he believed that Canada was on its way out 
of the recession. 

In the United States, he noted, recent 
figures on the unemployed indicated that 
4,900,000 persons were out of work and 
that Canada “has not touched the same 
depths as the United States, in large measure 
due to the fact that we faced up to this 


problem, first in connection with extension 
of field operations through finance of the 
National Housing Act, then in public works 
and in the extension of assistance in order 
to encourage production which otherwise 
would not take place”. 

Labour Minister Michael Starr then 
spoke, referring first to suggestions made 
in connection with the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

“At the moment,” he said, “we are 
studying possible amendments to this Act. 
I know I will bring in amendments to this 
Act at this session of Parliament.” He 
thought that a number of the suggestions 
the delegation had made would be im- 
plemented. 

Mr. Starr expressed the hope that the 
program for the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled would continue “with a great deal 
more impetus and zest”. 

Referring to the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, he noted that 
a great deal of work was necessary before 
the amendments are brought in. A great 
many suggestions concerning amendment 
of the Act had been received. 

Transport Minister Hees spoke of legis- 
lation that had been put into force to 
eliminate level crossings and how it had 
been improved upon. He also referred to 
representation of Labour on public boards, 
mentioning specifically the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners. He stated: 

“One of our commissioners has always 
been a representative of Labour. As you 
know, we will be making a change because 
our present commissioner representative of 
Labour is reaching his 75th birthday in 
May, and we have been in consultation with 
railway labour brotherhoods, and a repre- 
sentative of Labour will be appointed who 
I certainly believe will be satisfactory to 
you, to take the place of our present labour 
representative on the board.” 





CMA President Critical of Labour’s Requests 


Commenting on demands made on the Government by Labour, Ian F. McRae, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, recently asserted that “there is 
clearly a need for Labour to review its position”. 

Referring to CLC representations to the Cabinet, Mr. McRae said they indicated 
Labour visualized the Government as a vast redistribution agency whereby the money for 
its proposals is found by “squeezing corporations and soaking the idle rich”. 

He noted the so-called idle rich are a vanishing breed. Of the 86,000 Canadians 


at present earning more than $10,000 per year, only 2,500 are making more than $50,000; 
these have nearly 40 per cent of their earnings taken away in income taxes. If the tax on 
the group was doubled, the Government would get only about $78,000,000 more revenue. 

In connection with his tax statement, Mr. McRae said that the increase in old age 
pensions alone, as sought by the CLC, would cost the Government an additional 
$200,000,000, and this was only one of the new welfare benefits Labour wanted. Along 
with these benefits they also wanted higher income tax exemptions. Corporations, he 
noted, are already paying nearly 50 per cent of their profits in taxes. 
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4ist Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Construction Association 


Retiring President predicts further increase in construction activity this year, 
resulting in employment for 625,000 in construction industry, for many more in 
supplier industries; appeals for maximum support for wintertime construction 


The trend towards an increase in the 
amount of construction undertaken should 
continue in 1959, with the total value 
reaching perhaps $7,500,000,000, said 
Harold J. Ball in his presidential address 
to the 41st annual meeting of the Canadian 
Construction Association, held in Montreal 
in the latter part of January. 


This, he pointed out, would mean that 
employment would be provided for more 
than 625,000 in the construction industry 
itself, and for an even greater number in 
the manufacturing, transporting and mer- 
chandising of construction materials and 
equipment and in services dependent on 
construction. 


Matters discussed at the meeting included 
labour relations, apprenticeship training, 
housing, the revision of labour legislation, 
and labour conditions in federal Govern- 
ment contracts. The question of winter- 
time construction also received a good deal 
of attention. 


The meeting adopted a resolution calling 
on Labour to make unspecified “contribu- 
tions” to further winter construction. 

A guest speaker at the meeting, Major- 
General H. A. Young, Deputy Minister of 
Public Works, described in outline the 
large amount of construction work that 
is being undertaken by the federal Govern- 
ment. 

J. Eric Harrington, son of a former 
president of the CCA, was elected President 
for 1959, in succession to Mr. Ball. 


Winter Construction 


The considerable success that has attend- 
ed efforts by public authorities and private 
persons to arrange the construction indus- 
try’s operations to provide as much winter 
work as possible was referred to in the 
President’s address. 

“We know also, however,” he said, “that 
much remains to be done to offset the 
outmoded prejudices against wintertime 
construction. The educational program has 
been gaining ground and momentum. It 
is not often that one finds a project in 
which everyone benefits. Let us give it our 
maximum support.” 

The Deputy Minister of Public Works 
in his address to the meeting said that an 
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important feature of the Government’s con- 
struction program had been an increase in 
winter construction work. The amount of 
winter employment provided by suitable 
timing of building maintenance and interior 
work had increased substantially during the 
past couple of years, he stated. About 375 
small harbour and river projects had been 
planned for the current winter, in addition 
a continuation of work on as many marine 
projects as possible. 

“We have endeavoured to extend the 
winter work principle to the building con- 
struction field,” the Deputy Minister said. 
“Our contracts now have clauses stating 
work must continue through the winter 
months, and results have been rewarding. 
We anticipate an increase in winter em- 
ployment during the current winter of well 
over 30 per cent as compared with opera- 
tions a couply of years ago. We expect 
that this total increase may well exceed 
4,000,000 man-hours.” 

As a further example Gen. Young cited 
the building this winter of some 65 small 
post offices. “What I think may be of 
special interest is that the costs of this 
program are not as high, compared with 
summer construction, as we had anticipated. 
In many cases the margin is less than 5 
per cent,” he said. 

A resolution passed by the Association 
called upon Labour to make “contribu- 
tions” to winter employment. Although the 
matter led to long discussion, the nature 
of this contribution was not specified. Some 
delegates suggested that wage rates should 
be reduced, but others said that this was 
unrealistic. Most, however, seemed to think 
that some concessions might be made in 
regard to working conditions. 


Housing 


In its statement of policy the Association 
strongly advocated the maintenance of the 
National Housing Act on a basis that would 
serve the essential housing market. It said 
that the main emphasis should continue 
to be on enabling more and more Cana- 
dians to own their own houses. 

Continued efforts should be made to 
reduce housing costs by greater individual 


Doo 


The Canadian Construction Association’s 
research and education committee reported 
that a $2,000 fellowship that had been 
offered by the CCA for the last three years 
for post-graduate studies pertaining to con- 


struction has gone begging. In spite of an 
intensive publicity campaign there had been 
very few applications, and none of those 
had been acceptable. The CCA plans to 
withdraw its offer. 


productivity, by greater consideration for 
cost in designing, by assembly line con- 
struction on the site, by securing availability 
of serviced lots at reasonable cost, and 
by modernization of building codes and 
research activities. 

As a step towards keeping down costs 
the Association recommended that the Act 
be amended, or that the Municipal Improve- 
ments Assistance Act be revived, to provide 
for the financing of feeder watermains and 
trunk sewers for low-cost housing projects. 

It also recommended that the purchase 
of used houses be allowed under the 
National Housing Act. 





Labour Relations 


“Increased productivity on job-sites and 
in plants will continue to require the 
maximum possible co-operation between and 
within management, labour and govern- 
ment. Increased trade training and judicious 
control of immigration programs will also 
be required to meet higher productivity 
standards,” the CCA said in its statement 
of policy. 

The Association favoured the joint con- 
ference board principle both on a national 
scale and at those centres where labour 
negotiations are conducted collectively by 
duly authorized employers’ committees. It 
also recommended that labour contracts 
for given centres or areas should have 
common expiry dates. 


It stated that it condemned in principle 
labour agreements that make membership 
in a trade union a condition of hiring or of 
continued employment. 





Patterns of Industrial Dispute 
Settlement in 5 Canadian Industries 


Five studies of labour-management relationships in five Canadian industries, 
financed by grants under labour Department-University Research Program, have 
been published in one volume by Industrial Relations Centre, McGill University 


Five studies of labour-management rela- 
tionships in five Canadian industries, whose 
authors were assisted and editorial assist- 
ance financed by grants under the Labour 
Department-University Research Program, 
have been published in one volume under 
the title, Patterns of Industrial Dispute 
Settlement in Five Canadian Industries. The 
book’s editor was Prof. H. D. Woods, 
Director, Industrial Relations Centre, Mc- 
Gill University, who also contributed an 
introductory part, “Concepts in Labour 
Relations,” and a concluding chapter, “The 
Process of Accommodation”. 

Each study was carried out by its author 
independently of the others as research 
projects in the University of British Colum- 
bia, United College, Winnipeg, and McGill 
University. 

Prof. Woods’ introductory chapter at- 
tempts to establish a conceptual frame of 
reference for all the studies, and his con- 
cluding chapter draws on the industry 
studies for data and suggestions to for- 
mulate a theory of dispute settlement related 
to the unique Canadian machinery of inter- 
vention. 
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The studies and authors are: 


“Third Party Intervention in the Alberta 
Coal Industry 1900-1951” by D. E. Arm- 
strong and Muriel Armstrong. 

“Pattern of Accommodation in the Men’s 
Garment Industry of Quebec 1914-1954” 
by Michael Brecher. 

“Labour Disputes Settlement in the Con- 
struction Industry of British Columbia 
1948-1954” by Stuart Jamieson. 

“Third Party Intervention in the Quebec 
Primary Textile Industry 1944-1952” by 
Michael K. Oliver. 

“British Columbia Logging and Lumber 
Industry 1946-1953” by J. R. Vaselenak. 


The writers of these industry studies have 
availed themselves of the latitude provided 
by the absence of central direction to 
investigate widely differing industries with 
sharply contrasting institutional bargaining 
relations. They have in two cases covered 
approximately a half century, and in the 
other three, only a few years. The research 
methods used and the approach selected 
reflect the disciplinary interest and training 
of the several writers, as well as each one’s 


appraisal of what is important. Yet in spite 
of the independence displayed by the 
authors, the studies, when taken together, 
show remarkable consistency and lend 
strong support to a common concensus 
about the settlement of labour-management 
differences in Canadian industries, under 
the somewhat unique form of public insti- 
tutions as provided in Canadian law. 


Each of the studies includes sufficient 
descriptive material on the industry under 
review to provide a background of economic 
influences necessary to maintain perspective. 
And it becomes quite clear that such data 
are crucial to an understanding of labour 
relations problems. But perhaps more im- 
portant is the insight that emerges about 
the nature of collective bargaining and the 
process of accommodation itself. 


The oversimplification of popular con- 
ception are replaced by the complex 
realities of actual experience. Collective 
bargaining appears as an intricate web of 
relationships and interests that somehow 
progress in time through what Mr. Oliver 
refers to as a “dynamic equilibrium”. Or, 
as the Armstrongs conclude: “If... third 
party ...intervention is to be understood... 
one must go behind the third parties and 
the machinery of intervention to the tem- 
per and strength of the disputants, and 
beyond that to the social and economic 
factors.” 


It is interesting to note how each indus- 
try studied has, through time, evolved 
an established institutional structure that 
reflects the character of the problems of the 
respective industries. Four of the studies 
are concerned with multi-structures on the 
employer side, but each of these differs in 
form and operation. There is only a super- 
ficial resemblance between the employers’ 
representative organizations in, for exam- 
ple, the British Columbia logging industry 
and the Quebec Men’s clothing industry; 
the joint machinery of the British Columbia 
construction trades has little in common 
with the employers’ associations in the 
Alberta coal industry, taken at any time 
in its history. 

Yet there are common factors, and indeed 
it is these that emerge from the studies as 
fundamentals. And it is on these elements 
in common that a theory of labour-manage- 
ment accommodation can be built. 


Mr. Vaselenak has demonstrated the 
importance of accommodating the parties 


internally as the basis for the more appar- 
ent settlement between the representatives 
of unions and management; and Mr. 
Brecher, in the clothing industry study, 
has shown how this process can reach a 
high level of subtlety and sophistication. 
Mr. Jamieson’s study of the construction 
trades illustrates the difficulties encoun- 
tered when, through temporary economic 
influence and the extension of an outside 
jurisdiction, conflicting patterns of accom- 
modation appear for a given industry in 
a given area. 

Throughout the studies there is much 
preoccupation with the role of the state. 
Here again there appears to be considerable 
agreement that the state agencies, especially 
where they are “recommending” rather 
than “awarding” or “ruling” bodies, are 
limited by the power relationship with 
which they are dealing. Success by either 
conciliation officers or boards seems to be 
confined largely to cases where the cir- 
cumstances were favourable, or conversely 
where a strike was highly unlikely. But 
perhaps more striking is the revelation that 
the same restraints operate quite effectively 
when the third party is clothed with arbi- 
tral power. This is shown in the practice of 
“agreed” arbitration in the clothing industry 
and in the manner in which the Director of 
Coal Operations imposed the miners’ 
demands on employers when the power of 
the men and their union was great. It is 
also reflected in the disastrous consequences 
of a B.C. Labour Department ruling that 
all conciliation boards must submit at least 
a majority report, thereby discouraging 
accommodative recommendations. 

There is much more in these studies. 
They represent one of the first serious 
attempts at depth study of labour relations 
in specific Canadian industries. They are 
valuable separately for those with a special 
interest or concern in one of the industries, 
and collectively for those who wish to 
compare and contrast and draw more 
general conclusions. They reveal much 
about the nature of collective bargaining, 
about the third-party function, and they 
have important suggestions regarding pub- 
lic policy. 

The book was published by the Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University. It is 
obtainable from the Centre at a price of 
$5.00 postpaid for single copies, $4.50 per 
copy postpaid for four or more copies. 
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Technical Training in the United Kingdom 


Organization and functions of various types of technical training institutions 
in the United Kingdom are described in detail in Department's sixth report, just 
published, in series on Research Program on the Training of Skilled Manpower 


The organization and functions of the 
various types of technical training institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom are described 
in detail in a report just issued by the 
Department of Labour under the title Out- 
line of Technical Training in the United 
Kingdom. 

The report describes the regular school 
system, explaining the differences between 
the grammar school, the secondary modern 
school and the secondary technical school. 
The part played in advanced technical 
education by the “technical colleges” and 
the universities is discussed, and there is 
a description of the system of granting 
certificates and diplomas by which workers 
in industry are enabled to progress to the 
skilled, technician and professional levels. 

This report, the sixth in a series issued 
as part of the Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower, was pre- 
ceded by: No. 1, Progress Report (sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Aug. 
1957, p. 940), No. 2, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: Electrical 
and Electronics Industry, Heavy Machinery 
Industry (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1281), No. 
3, Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Summary Report on the Household 
Appliance Industry (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 
1110), and No. 5, Vocational Training 
Program in Canada (L.G., Nov. 1958, 
p. 1252). The fourth report has not yet 
come off the press. 

This latest report was prepared by 
W. Graham Craig, who was employed by 
the Department in 1957 to help in the 
Research Program. Mr. Craig was until 
recently an instructor at the Royal College 
of Science and Technology and the Scottish 
College of Commerce, Glasgow. 

Copies of the report, and others in the 
series, are obtainable without charge from 
the Publications Division, Department of 
Labour. 


Schools 


In the United Kingdom a measurable 
part of children’s basic training in crafts- 
manship “is received by them in institutions 
managed and controlled by local education 
authorities, either in their later years of 
compulsory day-school attendance or in 
the years immediately following their statu- 
tory release from such attendance,” the 
report says. 
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Three distinct types of secondary schools, 
for children aged 11 to 15 years, are 
recognized by the Education Act, 1944. 
These are: secondary grammar _ schools, 
secondary modern schools, and secondary 
technical schools. 

“The kind of secondary education a child 
is given usually depends on the results of 
a test taken at the age of 11,” according 
to the report. “Pupils are allocated to the 
various types of secondary courses accord- 
ing to their fitness to profit from them, 
assessed on the basis of evidence derived 
from teachers’ estimates of attainment, 
intelligence tests and attainment tests.” 

The majority of pupils at the various 
types of secondary schools take the exam- 
ination for the General Certificate of Edu- 
cation, which was introduced by the 
Minister of Education in 1951. The main 
features of this examination are that: 
papers are set at three levels—ordinary, 
advanced, and scholarship—and a certificate 
given for a pass in one or more subjects; 
all subjects are optional and no “minimum” 
or “group” requirements are imposed; most 
candidates are at least 16 years of age 
on September 1 of the year in which they 
sit for their examinations. 

The candidate can make his choice from 
among a number of subjects, and besides 
the usual academic subjects he may elect 
to take art, music, handicraft, or domestic, 
commercial or technical subjects. 


Vocational Education in Secondary Schools 


Vocational training in its most elemen- 
tary form begins for school children at the 
age of 11 years. Re-allocations, when advis- 
able, take place two years later, and there 
are many such re-allocations. 

The three main types of secondary 
schools (grammar, technical, and modern) 
take respectively about 20, 5 and 75 per 
cent of the 11-16 age-group. 

At present secondary technical schools 
provide a two- to three-year course on 
pre-vocational lines, although in the future 
it is hoped to provide a full-length second- 
ary course. In a number of schools fourth 
year intensive courses are provided at the 
end of the normal three-year junior second- 
ary course. 

Secondary technical courses are provided 
in engineering, building, textiles, house- 
wifery, catering, commerce, art, and agri- 
culture. The three-year course generally 


includes such subjects as woodwork and 
metalwork, technical drawing, and applied 
mechanics. 


Technical Colleges 


“Technical colleges in the United King- 
dom provide instruction in all recognized 
forms of technology,” the report says. 
“Apart from the wide field covered by 
mechanical, electrical, civil, and aeronau- 
tical engineering, courses of instruction are 
conducted in architecture, building, tex- 
tiles, mining, plastics, and many forms of 
applied physics and chemistry. Students 
from almost every type of industry can be 
found in the major technical colleges of 
the country... 


“In England and Wales some 300 tech- 
nical colleges (other than art colleges) 
provide full-time courses for students, while 
in addition some 250 technical colleges 
provide courses for part-time students only. 
Of the total number of technical colleges, 
about 150 give instruction in one or more 
of the technologies at an advanced level; 
that is to say, to Higher National Certifi- 
cate standard... 


“While it is true that the greater part 
of the instruction at technical colleges con- 
tinues to be given on a part-time basis, the 
number of students in full-time attendance 
at such institutions has increased in recent 
years to an extent hitherto unknown.” 


In June 1956 the Minister of Education 
announced the provisional designation of 
eight colleges as “Colleges of Advanced 
Technology,” three in London and the 
others in various parts of the country. All 
of them have now been given full Minis- 
terial recognition. 


Colleges approved as “Colleges of Ad- 
vanced Technology” concentrate on scien- 
tific and technological education at the 
highest level, and funds have been provided 
by the Government towards their rebuilding 
and expansion. 


In a few parts of the country technical 
colleges have affiliated with their local 
universities, and this arrangement has met 
with considerable success. 


Sandwich Courses 


Sandwich courses play an important and 
increasing part in the British system of 
technological education, says the report. A 
sandwich course is one that involves alter- 
nate periods of full-time attendance at a 
technical college with equal periods in 
industry for practical training. 

The Government is encouraging these 
courses, and it is believed that they offer 
advantages over courses of evening study, 


which place a strain on the students. Sand- 
wich courses of the type favoured will be 
of four to five years duration. It is con- 
sidered that these advanced courses will 
suit the able worker who is already em- 
ployed in industry, as well as serving to 
attract an increasing number of young 
people when they leave school at 18 years 
of age. 

Periods of five months in a college and 
seven months in industry, or of about six 
months in each, are considered the most 
effective and convenient arrangement. The 
list of colleges which provide sandwich 
courses in England and Wales is extensive. 


National Certificates and Diplomas 


“National Certificate and Diploma 
schemes have been in operation in various 
branches of technological education for 
almost 40 years... The National Certificate 
schemes which are now in_ operation 
throughout the country are intended for 
part-time as distinct from full-time students, 
and are designed to secure a minimum 
national standard representing continuous 
part-time study over a period of five or six 
years from the age of 16 or 17. An Ordin- 
ary National Certificate is normally taken 
after three years’ study, and a Higher 
National Certificate after a further two 
years. 

“The Higher National Certificate is a 
qualification of approximately first degree 
standard in the subjects taken, although, 
being based on a part-time course, it is 
necessarily narrower in scope,” the report 
continues. “Endorsements in respect of 
additional subjects may be awarded as the 
result of further study. 

“It is common for students who have 
gained the Higher National Certificate to 
pursue their studies to a level which pro- 
vides complete exemption from the exam- 
inations of professional institutions. 

“The National Diploma schemes are 
designed to set a similar standard for full- 
time students. An Ordinary National Di- 
ploma is awarded on two years full-time 
study, usually started at the age of 16. The 
Higher National Diploma requires three 
years study and covers approximately the 
same ground as a _ university degree 
course... National Certificates and Di- 
plomas are awarded jointly by the Ministry 
of Education and the professional institu- 
tions concerned.” 


National Colleges 


“In a few relatively small and specialized 
industries National Colleges for techno- 
logical training have been established by 
the Government. There are now seven such 
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colleges in the United Kingdom. In each 
case the object of the Government has been 
to provide highly specialized training in a 
single industry, which is highly dispersed 
throughout the country and employs com- 
paratively few personnel, or the techniques 
of which are used in many other indus- 
tries.” 

The seven National Colleges are: the 
National College of Horology, the National 
Foundry College, the National College for 
Heating, Ventilating, Refrigeration and Fan 
Engineering, the National College of Rub- 
ber Technology, the College of Aeronautics, 
the National Leathersellers’ College, and 
the National College of Food Technology. 


Universities 


Although the British universities, of 
which there are 17 in England and Wales, 
four in Scotland, and one in Northern Ire- 
land, receive a very large measure of 
financial aid from the state, they are 
entirely autonomous in government and 
administration. No government department 
has any jurisdiction within any of them or 
any control over them. 

Grants to the universities are not made 
directly by the Treasury, but are allocated 
out of a lump sum voted by Parliament 
and administered by a body known as the 
University Grants Committee. 

Altogether 43 per cent of the student 
body in Great Britain attend classes in the 
arts faculties, while the faculties of pure 
science account for 22.5 per cent of the 
student body. 

British universities use various designa- 
tions to describe the degrees they confer 
in the field of technology. In most univer- 
sities the completion of a three-year or 
four-year course of full-time study leads to 
the Bachelor of Science (B.Sc.) degree, 
except at Oxford and Cambridge, where 
a Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree is 
awarded. 

Of the 22 universities in the United 
Kingdom, 18 have separate departments of 
engineering. There are departments of 
metallurgy at the Universities of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield; of naval architecture 
and marine enigneering at Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Belfast, Newcastle and Southampton. 
Several other universities offer special 
courses in connection with particular indus- 
tries. 

In 1954 university degrees and diplomas 
granted by the universities of Great Britain 
in engineering and other applied sciences 
numbered 2,800. This figure represented 57 
per million of the population of the coun- 
try. In the same year 8,110 Higher National 
Certificates, or equivalent qualifications, 
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were awarded, representing 164 per million 
of the population. The number of gradu- 
ates in pure science represented 105 per 
million of the population. (For the whole 
of Western Europe the comparable figure 
was 48, for the USSR 56, and for the 
United States 144.) 

About 2,300 of the graduates obtained 
their degrees by full-time study at univer- 
sities, while the other 500 attended classes, 
full-time or part-time, at technical colleges. 


Day Release Schemes 


“A remarkable increase has taken place 
in postwar years in the number of persons 
who are released by their employers for 
part-time education during their normal 
working hours,” says the report. In 1939 
the number of workers so released was 
43,000; in 1956-57 it had risen to more 
than 417,000. The raising of the school- 
leaving age from 14 to 15 in 1944, with a 
resulting loss to industry of a number of 
its youngest workers, makes this increase 
all the more remarkable. 

Release for part-time study during work- 
ing hours is usually granted for a period of 
three years to those between the ages of 15 
and 18 years. Sometimes the release is for 
one year or two years only. Most modern 
schemes of day release allow the employee 
to be absent for one whole day a week, 
but under some schemes the worker may 
be released for two half-days. 

“The main advantage of the day-release 
system of vocational education is, perhaps, 
that it transfers the burden of professional 
and craft studies to the day-time and so 
lessens the strain which is imposed on 
young workers,” the report points out. 

Some employers, however, make attend- 
ance at a certain number of evening classes 
in the employee’s own time a condition of 
release during working hours. 


Training within Industry 


“An important part is played by industry 
in the provision of technological education 
and training in the United Kingdom. Many 
firms have established independent courses 
of training within their own premises in 
the crafts and skills which are appropriate 
to their industry, while in the larger indus- 
trial organizations training schemes have 
been erected on a more comprehensive 
scale, varying in intensity from technician 
to the most advanced levels and in duration 
from a few months to several years.” 

Accepted methods of training by em- 
ployers include: induction courses, which 
usually last for from one to six weeks; 
works schools, which are maintained by 
many industrial undertakings on their own 


premises; day continuation schools, estab- 
lished in some districts by local education 
authorities under the Education Acts of 
1918 and 1921 with the voluntary support 
of industrial concerns in their areas; and 
training centres, which consist of separate 
education departments within many large 
industrial organizations which are respon- 
sible for the training of all the firm’s em- 
ployees. 

“Modern industry, therefore,” the report 
adds, “is responsible internally for the 
training of a large percentage of its own 
personnel, and many training schemes with- 
in industry in co-operation with the univer- 
sities and technical colleges attain the 
highest levels.” 


Apprenticeship 


“While the number of university gradu- 
ates who have entered industry in recent 
years has increased beyond all previous 
experience,” the report says, “the normal 
method of gaining professional qualifica- 
tions as a technologist is still that of a 
substantially full-time apprenticeship con- 
current with part-time courses of study at 
a technical college in the evenings.” 

There are three main types of appren- 
ticeship: 

1. The apprenticeship may begin at the 
age of 17 or 18 years and last for four 
years. The course combines intensive train- 
ing in the works with classes on a part-time 
release scheme leading to one of the 
National Certificate qualifications. 

2. Pre-graduate apprenticeship, which 
consists of practical training for one year 
before entering on a full-time course at a 
university or major technical college, and 
another year after the completion of the 
academic course. The apprentice may also 
be required to train during vacations. This 
method is not widely used, but is gaining 
popularity in the engineering industry. 

3. The graduate apprentice may enter 
industry on three or six months probation 
after he has completed his academic course. 
He then enters on a two-year training 


period in the works. He is usually expected 
also to attend special lectures at the local 
technical college. 

The report briefly describes the appren- 
tice training schemes of two _ industrial 
concerns which are given as examples. 

The majority of apprentices who are 
released by their employers to take part- 
time day-release courses probably attend 
courses designed and arranged by the City 
and Guilds of London Institute, “founded 
for the advancement of technical education 
by the Corporation and certain Livery 
Companies of the City of London”. 

The Institute prepares schemes of sylla- 
buses and arranges examinations, and issues 
certificates and awards approved by the 
Ministry of Education. 

Although statistics are not available as 
to the number of apprentices in training, 
the report states that it is known to have 
increased greatly since 1954 owing to the 
introduction of training schemes by many 
of the leading industrial organizations in 
the country. 

The report makes reference to several 
United Kingdom publications which out- 
line in some detail the British technological 
education system. Some of the more 
important of these are: Higher Techno- 
logical Education (the Percy Committee 
report of 1945), The Future Development 
of Higher Technological Education (1950), 
Higher Technological Education (1951), 
and Technical Education (1956), all of 
which are official reports of the U.K. 
Ministry of Education. Another report of 
the Ministry of Education, Technical Edu- 
cation in Scotland, covers the rather dif- 
ferent Scottish system. The U.K. Ministry 
of Labour and National Service in 1958 
published a very useful report, Training for 
Skill, which deals with the recruitment and 
training of young workers in industry. There 
are many other sources of information 
about technological education in the United 
Kingdom, including circulars issued by the 
Ministry of Education and reports by the 
University Grants Committee on university 
development. 





Farmers’ 1958 Cash Income 8.3 Per Cent above 1957 Total 


Cash income from the sale of farm products and from participation payments on 
previous year’s Prairie grain crops in 1958 amounted to an estimated $2,808,234,000, up 
8.3 per cent from the preceding year’s total of $2,591,861,000 and 5.4 per cent from 


the 1956 total of $2,663,520,000. 


Supplementary payments made under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act and the Western Grain Producers Acreage payment in 1958 amounted to $61,085,000 
compared with $1,987,000 in 1957 and $5,004,000 in 1956. 

The increase in cash farm income was attributed to larger returns from the sale of 
livestock. All provinces had larger farm cash returns in 1958 compared with 1957. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Principles Governing Rehabilitation 
International conference on legislation concerning veterans and war victims 
convened by World Veterans’ Federation at The Hague adopts series of recommen- 
dations on principles that ought fo govern the rehabilitation of the disabled 


Recommendation on the principles that 
ought to govern rehabilitation were adopted 
at an international conference on legisla- 
tion concerning veterans and war victims, 
organized by the World Veterans’ Federa- 
tion and held at The Hague during 
November. 


The conference declared that since rehab- 
ilitation is necessary to restore to the fullest 
extent possible the physical and mental 
powers of disabled persons so that they 
can resume their place in society, any such 
person should have the right, and should 
take advantage of the right, to the rehabili- 
tation services established by the competent 
authorities. 


The conference recommended that gov- 
ernments should take the necessary steps to 
establish and develop specialized vocational 
guidance and training and social resettle- 
ment services for the handicapped. It 
expressed the opinion that employers who 
co-operate in bringing about the rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled will find among those 
thus restored to usefulness a number who 
are particularly well qualified for the work 
for which they have been trained. 


The delegates recommended certain prin- 
ciples to be followed in medical rehabilita- 
tion. They stated that it should begin 
immediately after occurrence of the injury 
or illness, and that it should cover physical, 
mental and psychological conditions. They 
emphasized the importance of the emotional 
and social aspects of rehabilitation. 

Medical rehabilitation should be carried 
out by teams, with a physician as the cap- 
tain of each team; and it should comprise 
prevention, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, 
counselling, return to society and medical 
after-treatment. For those whose illness 
is chronic, and for long-term and geriatric 
patients, “maintenance therapy” is of vital 
important in order to hold any ground that 
has been gained, the conference said. 


The recommendations stated that gov- 
ernment schemes of rehabilitation should 
provide training that will enable the person 
being treated to become a skilled worker, 
according to his abilities, and to have the 
normal chance for promotion. Such per- 
sons should not be confined to the few 
employments formerly reserved for them. 
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All disabled persons should be provided 
with adequate financial and other support 
for the whole period of rehabilitation. 

The conference recommended that the 
institutional and administrative provisions 
of rehabilitation schemes should be based 
on the following principles: 

—Members of the rehabilitation team 
must work together, each member under- 
standing his own place in the team as well 
as that of each other member. 

—The importance of education for leis- 
ure, as well as education for work, should 
be recognized. 

—Medical and social guidance should be 
available throughout the rehabilitation pro- 
cess. 

—There is a place for voluntary effort 
within and under the control of a public 
rehabilitation service. 

—Successful rehabilitation depends largely 
on the skill of the rehabilitation team in 
stimulating the willingness and co-operation 
of the patient. 

The importance of the mental and 
psychological aspects of therapy were 
emphasized at the conference. 

All governments should regard rehabilita- 
tion as a human problem of solidarity and 
justice, the conference declared in a recom- 
mendation that all governments devote 
attention to the rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. . 

Statistical data are needed for an under- 
standing of the problem of rehabilitation, 
the conference said. Governments should 
make the necessary investigations and give 
adequate publicity to the findings. In this 
task rehabilitation centres should be invited 
to collaborate. 

* k % 

Some surprising figures regarding the cost 
of staff turnover were given in a recent 
article in Supervisory Management. Esti- 
mates made by 37 companies in Los 
Angeles show that “losing and replacing 
one worker who earns $80 a week can 
cost about $1,000. In higher-level jobs 
turnover costs may soar as high as $6,000.” 

Other surveys have shown that both older 
workers and disabled persons tend to stay 
on the job more than other workers, that 
is, they have fairly low rates of turnover. 


Women’s Bureau 





Vocational Training for Visiting Homemakers 


Ontario sponsors course for visiting homemakers fo train women to take charge 
of family when mother is ill, so that father can remain at work, or to assist older 
persons in own homes. New women’s occupation seen in homemaker services 


Twelve to fifteen women are to be 
recruited from various centres in Ontario 
for a four-week course to prepare them to 
be visiting homemakers. The training pro- 
gram, first of its kind in Canada under 
government auspices, will be held in 
Toronto under the sponsorship of the 
Ontario Department of Public Welfare. 
Details were announced recently at the 
Ontario Welfare Council Conference on 
Homemaker Services. 


The Need 

A visiting homemaker takes charge of a 
home in times of illness or temporary 
absence of the mother. Or she may assist 
elderly people unable to manage alone. 
She does the shopping, prepares the meals 
and gives the family members, whatever 
their age, the sympathetic support they 
need. 

Both the family and the community 
benefit from her services. The presence of 
the homemaker often prevents the break-up 
of home and family life and enables the 
father to remain at work. She makes it 
possible for the convalescent mother to 
return home from hospital; or with her 
help a sick elderly person may be spared 
from going into hospital. The result is that 
hospital beds are freed for urgent cases. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society oper- 
ates the largest number of homemaker 
services, most of them in Ontario, others 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia. Com- 
munity chests or united funds finance 
independent agencies in Toronto, Ottawa 
and Hamilton. In a number of other cities, 
homemaker programs within family or child 
welfare agencies are financed by community 
funds. 

But there is an expanding need. The 
proportions of children and old people in 
the population are increasing. Furthermore, 
the introduction of hospital insurance with 
a probable increase in the demand for 
hospital care makes it essential to develop 
services that may be used to shorten or 
eliminate periods of hospitalization. Anti- 
cipating this need, the Ontario Government 
last year passed the Homemakers’ and 
Nurses’ Services Act. This new law enables 
the provincial Government to reimburse 
municipalities for up to 50 per cent of 
their outlay for such services to families 
unable to pay the full amount of the fee. 


Training Course 

The first trainees are to be sponsored 
by municipalities and are committed to 
work for municipal welfare departments for 
at least one year. It is hoped, however, 
that the training plan may later be made 
available to private agencies. 

The course is particularly suited to 
mature women from 25 to 60 years of age. 
A candidate must be in good health and 
have a sound knowledge of housekeeping 
and child training, a warm personality and 
the ability to work with people. She must 
be sensitive and flexible, able to understand 
the needs of each member of the family. 

The course is designed to refresh skills 
in cooking, housekeeping and marketing 
and to provide information on the best 
ways of carrying out these activities. It 
will include discussion of family relation- 
ships, the care of children and the elderly, 
simple home nursing and the effects of 
illness in a home. The teaching will be 
by demonstration and practice rather than 
lectures. 

Instruction will be given by home eco- 
nomists, public health nurses, nutritionists, 
social workers and other professional 
workers concerned with homemaking skills, 
problems of illness and family relationships. 

A homemakers’ certificate will be pre- 
sented to each woman who completes the 
course satisfactorily. The normal rate of 
pay when she begins work will be $8 for 
an eight-hour day or $1 an hour for part- 
time work. 

Homemaker Services in Other Countries 

Homemaker services have existed for 
many years in the United States as well as 
the United Kingdom and other European 
countries. In most of these countries 
courses for homemakers are well estab- 
lished or, as in Canada, are currently being 
developed. 

The visiting homemaker service as a 
vocational opportunity and the training of 
homemakers have been discussed at various 
national and international conferences, most 
recently at the United States National 
Conference on Homemaker Services held 
in Chicago in February. “The profession 
of homemaker” is a subject for considera- 
tion at the International Conference on 
Homemaker Services to be held in Zeist, 
Holland, later this year. 
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From the Labour Gazette, March 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


London Labour Council opens factory to give employment fo unemployed union men 
in the city. Rules governing plant's operation state the shop was being run 
“upon principle of self-help,” would pay no dividends, aim to earn no profits 


Early in 1909 the London Trades and 
Labour Council opened a factory “for the 
purpose of giving employment to some 
portion of the unemployed union men of 
the city,’ the LaBouR GAZETTE of March 
1909 reported. The venture was financed 
by the Council and run by a committee 
appointed by it. 

About 10 “hands” were employed during 
February, and it was expected that more 
would be taken on. The men were stated 
to be working on the making of toys and 
small articles, “such as any mechanic can 
make, so that they will experience no 
trouble in disposing of their wares to the 
different business houses”’. 

The GAZETTE published a list of rules 
which had been posted up in the factory. 
These rules stated that the establishment 
was being run “upon the principle of self- 
help and mutual assistance,” that it paid no 
dividends to shareholders and aimed to earn 
no profits. Hours of work were from 9 a.m. 
to 12 noon, and from 1.15 to 4.15 p.m., 
the hours being kept short apparently 
because of the limited market for the fac- 
tory’s products and the wish to spread the 
work. 

According to a report issued by the 
Department, and published by the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, the number of labour organiza- 
tions formed in Canada during 1908 was 
197, while 90 organizations had been dis- 
solved during the year. 

Of the net gain of 107 organizations, the 
railway unions accounted for 45, metal 
trades and printing trades for 12 each, and 
a miscellaneous group gained 16 locals. 
Net changes in other industries were small. 

In union organization, “perhaps the most 
important single incident of the year was 
the organization of 14 branches of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees in the Maritime Provinces, and 
their subsequent absorption, except in two 
cases, by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, a new and wholly 
Canadian organization which was formed 
during the month of November, with head- 
quarters at Halifax, N.S.” (L.G., Dec. 1958, 
p. 1394). 

In continuation of the policy started in 
1902, the Lincoln Paper Mills Company of 
Merritton, Ont., distributed to its em- 
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ployees during February 1909, a gratuity 
of 6 per cent of their earnings during the 
previous year. The average amount received 
by each employee was about $35. 

Among the requests contained in a 
memorial presented to the Government of 
British Columbia by the B.C. executive of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in February were the following: 

—Discontinuance of the policy of sub- 
sidized or assisted immigration. 

—Abolition of the election deposit and 
removal of all restrictions to a free fran- 
chise in the province. 

—Extension of the government policy of 
supplying free text books. 

—Establishment of a provincial bureau 
of statistics. 

—All government work to be done by 
day labour. 

—Establishment of a legal day of not 
more than eight hours and a work week of 
not more than six days, a minimum wage, 
and a maximum pay period of two weeks. 

—Government ownership and operation 
of public utilities, such as coal mines, tele- 
phones, canneries, etc.” 

At the seventh annual convention of 
District 18, United Mine Workers, held at 
Lethbridge in February, the delegates 
approved the removal from the constitution 
of a clause which had excluded Chinese and 
Japanese from membership. 

In the President’s report the district 
organization was advised to sever its 
connection with the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, and this step was 
approved by the meeting. At the same time 
affiliation with the Western Federation of 
Miners was decided on. 

The LABOUR GAZETTE’s Hull correspond- 
ent reported in the March issue that “several 
of J. R. Booth’s camps on the Coulonge 
River closed operations last week, and 
teams and men are coming down, increas- 
ingly by about 100 men the army of 
perhaps 500 men who were already idle 
In eeullss 

Grocers in Hull said that business was 
continuing to fall off each month, and 
that workmen were adding to their bills 
pending the starting of the mills. However, 
“no cases of distress were reported by the 
charities of the city.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Committee of Experts on Social Security 


Meeting of 22 experts suggests new international instrument to ensure equality 
of treatment of both nationals and non-nationals without residence requirements 


A new international instrument dealing 
with social security for aliens and migrants 
is suggested by the Committee of Experts 
on Social Security which concluded a two- 
week meeting at Geneva on February 6. 

he. 22 experts, from 18 countries, 
pointed out that the need had _ been 
acknowledged to ensure aliens and migrants 
as complete protection as possible at the 
international level. The new instrument 
they suggested, which would have to be 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference, should ensure equality of treatment 
of nationals and non-nationals without 
residence requirements, and should ensure 
the payment of benefits abroad, they agreed. 

They believed it was necessary to make 
the application of the suggested instrument 
conditional on reciprocity. Any ratifying 
state would be required to apply its provi- 
sions to the nationals of every other state 
that had ratified. 

A preference was expressed by the Com- 
mittee for a general instrument applicable 
to all branches of social security but which 
could be ratified partially regarding one 
or more branches. 

The experts also considered the pos- 
sibility of revising several pre-war ILO 
Conventions in the light of the provisions 
contained in the 1952 Convention on social 
security minimum standards. A majority 
thought that the pre-war Conventions should 
be completely remodelled. They recog- 
nized the practical advantages of separate 
instruments covering: benefits in case of 
employment injury; old-age, invalidity and 
survivors’ pensions; sickness benefits; and 
unemployment benefits. 

The Committee agreed that the standards 
should not be lower than those in the pre- 
war Conventions and, in general, should 
exceed the minimum standards Convention 
of 1952. Temporary exceptions should be 
provided for the less developed countries. 

The Committee considered that ILO Con- 
vention No. 42 on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Occupational Diseases) (Revised), 
adopted by the Conference in 1934, should 


be revised or even remodelled because of 
the progress in industrial medicine and in 
the techniques developed. 

Standards of compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases should form part of a 
general instrument dealing with the com- 
pensation of occupational risks. Special 
stress should be laid on the prevention of 
occupational diseases, which is an essential 
objective of any system of social security 
dealing with occupational risks. 

In the field of social security statistics, 
the Committee expressed the view that the 
International Labour Office should carry 
out research on specific problems, for 
example, a study of average retirement 
ages and the effects of different retirement 
test provisions. 

The views of the Committee of Experts 
will now be examined by the ILO Govern- 
ing Body. 

Col. V. M. Albuquerque, Director-Gen- 
eral, Employees’ State Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 
India, was elected chairman of the meeting. 
As vice-chairman the meeting elected 
A. C. M. van de Ven, Director of the 


Social Insurance Division, Ministry of 
Social Affairs and Public Health, the 
Netherlands. 


Experts taking part in the meeting were: 
Col. V. M. Albuquerque, India; V. A. 
Aralov, USSR; M. Mohamed _ Badran, 
Egypt; R. Bellaci and C. Carloni, Italy; 
J. Doublet, C. Michel and D. Motte, 
France; C. Echeverri Herrera, Colombia; 
K. Jantz, Federal Republic of Germany; 
P. Juhl-Christensen, Denmark; F. Kolasa, 
Poland; H. Korte and A. C. M. van de 
Ven, the Netherlands; R. Melas, Austria; 
Robert J. Myers, United States; Arthur 
Patterson, United Kingdom; A. Saxer, 
Switzerland; Makoto Suetaka, Japan; L. 
Watillon, Belgium; J. W. Willard, Canada; 
and A. E. T. Williams, New Zealand. 

The Canadian expert, J. W. Willard, is 
Director, Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 
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labour Gains Limited in 1958, ILO Finds 


Advances scored in some areas; but they were spotty. Employment increases, 
where evident, not always sufficient fo absorb additions to the labour force 


Nineteen fifty-eight was a year of limited 
gains for the working man, according to 
a survey released last month by Director- 
General David A. Morse of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization. 

Advances were scored in some areas but 
they were spotty, and fell considerably 
short, on the average, of those of the mid- 
fifties. Employment increases, where in 
evidence, were not always sufficient to 
absorb the additions to the labour force; 
most of the countries which maintain 
statistics had more unemployment in late 
1958 than they had had a year earlier. 
Gains in productivity were somewhat below 
the postwar average. 

On the favourable side, however, real 
wages pushed slowly upwards and the pro- 
gressive extension and liberation of social 
security continued. The upward rush of 
consumer prices was curbed. Man-days lost 
through industrial disputes were held at a 
moderate level. 

These conclusions are based on statistical 
reports by member countries of the ILO, 
supplemented by statistical and non-statis- 
tical data from other sources. 

In general, statistics for the most recent 
month of 1958 have been compared with 
data for the same month of 1957, thus 
measuring the change over a 12-month 
period. While many of the data represent 
November or December, some refer to 
October or even earlier months. 

North America and Western Europe 
are particularly well represented in the 
statistics, and the information available 
from the countries of Eastern Europe is 
somewhat more complete than in earlier 
years. Information regarding trends in 
Asia, Africa and South America, however, 
is far from complete. 

Half of the countries surveyed had 
higher levels of employment in late 1958 
than a year earlier, but the gains in certain 


cases were not sufficient to offset the net 
increase in the labour force. In half the 
reporting countries employment declined. 
In consequerice, 22 out of 29 reporting 
countries showed some increase in unem- 
ployment, although in a number of these 
the increase was relatively small. 


The average (median) increase in con- 
sumer prices in the 12 months ending late 
in 1958 was 2.1 per cent. This compares 
with an increase twice as great (4.0 per 
cent) in 1956-57 and was the smallest 
annual rise since 1953-54. 


Despite their moderate scope, price move- 
ments tended to restrict gains in real wages 
during the year. Nevertheless, the median 
increase in real wages in manufacturing in 
reporting countries was 2.4 per cent, or 
near the average level for the postwar 
years. 


Social security protection was extended 
to additional millions of workers, and in 
many countries loopholes in social security 
regulations were plugged and higher bene- 
fits introduced. 

Scanty statistics on industrial injuries— 
a year older than the other data considered 
in this report—indicate no definite trend 
in injury rates. Among major industry 
groups, coal mining continued to show the 
highest fatality rates. 

Man-days lost through industrial disputes 
in 1958 in 28 reporting countries which 
regularly account for a very large propor- 
tion of all such disputes are estimated at 
60 million. The 1958 total is about the 
same as that for 1957 and is somewhat 
below the postwar average. 

Productivity as measured by output per 
man in manufacturing showed modest gains 
above 1957 levels. Gains in North America 
and Western Europe, however, were some- 
what lower than those registered from 1956 
to 1957. 





Forced Labour Convention Now Ratified by 20 Countries 


International Labour Convention No. 105 on the Abolition of Forced Labour, 
adopted by the 1957 International Labour Conference, has already been ratified by 20 


countries. 


The 20th ratification, by The Netherlands, was deposited with the ILO in February. 


Along with the ratification, The Netherlands made a declaration under which the 
Convention will be applicable also in the Netherlands Antilles, in Surinam and in 


Netherlands New Guinea. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Born of a proposal made at a labour- 
management committee meeting in the 
spring of 1958, the Alberta News, plant 
newspaper of Carling Breweries Limited 
at Red Deer, Alta., has just ended its first 
year of publication. 

Produced monthly by and for the em- 
ployees, the compact, six-page News has 
been a welcome addition to the life of the 


plant. Five issues appeared in 1958 and 
enjoyed considerable popularity among 
personnel. 


A recent issue of the News carried an 
interesting line-up of subjects, including a 
“personality of the month,” a directors’ 
report on company business during 1958 
and the prospects for 1959, articles on sales 
promotion, the “buy Canadian” theme, a 
condensation of the parent company’s 
annual report for 1958, columns on safety 
reminders and personnel activities, and em- 
ployees’ suggestions for improving plant 
safety, efficiency and harmony. 

The Alberta News is just one brain- 
child of the labour-management committee 
at Carling’s Red Deer plant. Just prior to 
the new year, the committee initiated a 
successful “open house” for 40 employees’ 
wives. The afternoon program included a 
plant tour so that the ladies could see 
their men-folks “in action”. 

Bargaining agent for Carlings’ employees 
is the Red Deer Brewery Workers Federal 
Einioni NOwo50 (CLC). 

* * * 

A drop of 80 per cent in the frequency 
rate of lost-time accidents and 50 per cent 
in the severity rate has been achieved in 
three years by the Canadian Splint and 
Lumber Corporation, Limited, Pembroke, 
Ont., manufacturers of wooden match 
sticks. 

One reason for the improvement has 
been the reorganization of the safety com- 
mittee in the plant. The committee consists 
of 13 members, with each department 
represented, and meets regularly every 
month. A mew chairman is appointed 
annually from among the members. 

According to records provided by the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, the company’s accident fre- 
quency rate for one period during 1955 
stood at 130.16 and the accident severity 
rate at 1.945. 





Credit for the current improvement in 
the accident rate is shared by all employees 
of the company. Their union committee, 
working in conjunction with the safety 
committee and management, have com- 
bined in making a forceful group to further 
a concentrated safety program. Suggestions 
and recommendations made by them on 
safety matters are examined and im- 
plemented immediately by management. 
Hazards are brought promptly to the 
attention of the foreman, not only at the 
safety meetings, but whenever they are 
reported. Throughout the year the com- 
mittee is continuously engaged in a “no- 
accident” safety program. 

Ninety-three safety suggestions, consisting 
chiefly of recommendations for the installa- 
tion of guards for mechanical equipment, 
were considered during 1958 by the nine- 
man safety committee of the Canada 
Cement Company plant at Fort Whyte, 
Man. Of the total 80 were adopted in the 
12-month period. 

Many of the suggestions used arose on 
plant safety inspections during which com- 
mittee members scouted for potential haz- 
ards from machinery, and unsafe work 
habits of employees. 

On one occasion a visiting safety engineer 
drew the committee’s attention to an un- 
covered section of high speed shaft driving 
a kiln blast fan, and warned that it posed 
a real danger to any employee attempting 
to lubricate the shaft bearings. 

The company promptly sealed off the 
potential hazard with a mesh cage guard. 

“Teamwork is the key to our safety 
program,” reports J. Legate, assistant 
superintendent. “We believe in fast action 
when a safety suggestion is made. It never 
fails to save lives and prevent injuries.” 

Nick Mudry, president of local 274 of 
the United Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
Workers International Union (CLC), sup- 


ports Mr. Legate’s contention. 


% 


The eastern region employees of the 
Ontario Hydro Commission have been 
awarded the Commission’s safety plaque to 
mark nearly 2,000,000 man-hours worked 
with the lowest accident rate in Hydro’s 
various regions. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by | 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during January. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected three applications 
for certification. During the month the 
Board received 17 applications for certi- 
fication, allowed the withdrawal of two 
applications for certification, and the 
Minister of Labour referred to the Board 
a complaint under Section 43 of the Act 
alleging failure to bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steam- 
ships Limited at Botwood, Nfid. The 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 

2. The Syndicate of Employees of Nor- 
dair, on behalf of a unit of employees in the 
Maintenance Department and Operations 
Department of Nordair Limited, Roberval, 
Que. The International Association of 
Machinists intervened (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 

3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of mail pickup and delivery 
drivers and helpers employed by H. W. 
Bacon Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., Jan. 
p. 49). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of John Beardall, 
Manager-Owner of Radio Station CFCO, 
Chatham, Ont. (L.G., Feb., Deo) 

5. National Harbours Board Elevator 
Group, Prescott, Ont., of the Civil Service 
Association of Canada, on behalf of a unit 
of regular and casual employees employed 
at the Prescott Elevator of the National 
Harbours Board (L.G., Feb., p. P3d)e 

6. International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica, Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of 
boom-men and second boom-men employed 
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by the Vancouver Tug Boat Co., Ltd., in 
booming and rafting in the area of Twin 
Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. (L.G., Dec. 
1958S Pakl5V9)s 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, Northspan 
Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
respondent, and Local 1554 of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, intervener (air com- 
pressor operators) (L.G., Jan., p. 49). The 
Board directed that the names of both the 
applicant and intervener be placed on the 
ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, applicant, Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, and United Steelworkers of 
America, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 154). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees affected in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board. 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, Nordair Limited, Roberval, 
Que., respondent, and The Syndicate of 
Employees of Nordair, intervener (L.G., 
Feb., p. 154) (See also Applications 
Granted, item 2). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 

3. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, applicant, Quebec Central 
Railway Company, Sherbrooke, Que., 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, intervener (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 
The application was rejected for the reason 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





that the proposed bargaining unit was not 
considered by the Board to be an appro- 
priate unit in view of the fact that it is 
a part of the system operation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited em- 
ployed at its Metallurgical Laboratories, 
Ottawa (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Sea-Van Express Limited, 
operating in and out of Burnaby, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of B.C. Seattle Transport 
Limited, operating in and out of Burnaby, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a unit 
of electrical department employees em- 
ployed in the grain elevators of Federal 
Grain Limited at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of Lake- 
head Terminals Ltd., at Fort William, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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6. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a unit 
or electrical department employees em- 
ployed in the grain elevator of The Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co. Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

7. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of The 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited at Port Arthur, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of electrical employees in the 
Work Equipment Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Western Region 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

10. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of the 
National Grain Company Limited at Fort 
William, Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. 
Gunn). 

11. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office employees of 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

12. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of stationary engineers and 
helpers employed by Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Algoma Mills, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

13. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), on behalf of a 
unit of electrical department employees 
employed in the grain elevator of the Searle 
Grain Company, Limited at Fort William, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


14. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerical employees in the Pur- 
chasing and Stores Accounting Centre of 
the Canadian National Railways at Mont- 
real (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

15. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed on the West Coast aboard the 
MV Tyee Shell by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

16. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Canadian 
Dyno Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

17. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees operating in and out of the 
North Burnaby, B.C., terminal of the Los 
Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., U.S.A. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Complaint Received under Section 43 of Act 

The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., alleging that the Gulf and Lake 
Navigation Company Limited had failed to 
bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Drivers 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and H. W. Bacon, mail contractor, Toronto, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399) 
(See also Applications Granted above, 
116m, 13). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of (Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Vancouver-Alberta Freight Lines Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Feb., 
p. 155). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During January, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1, Lakehead Terminal Elevators Asso- 
ciation and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 
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2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Saskatoon, and Local 342, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Saskatoon, and Local 913, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


4. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, Cale- 
don Terminals Ltd., Terminal Warehouses 
Ltd. and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 1842 (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Navi- 
gators’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
(a7; . Currie). 

6. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Western Whaling Corporation), Vancou- 


ver, and United Fishermen and Allied 
Workers’ Union (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Setilements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Shipping Federation of Canada and 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
(Halifax, Saint John, Three Rivers, Mont- 
real and Quebec) (Conciliation Officers: 
R. Trépanier and H. R. Pettigrove) (L.G., 
Jan:..p..54); 

2. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
Canadian Guards Association (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Jan., 
Tiaas4); 

3. Canadian National Telegraphs (motor 
messengers), Toronto, and Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union, Division 43 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 980). 

4. Canadian National Telegraphs (micro- 
wave technicians), Toronto, and Commer- 
cial Telegraphers’ Union, Division 43 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept. 1958, p. 980). 

5. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway) 
(motormen, conductors, and bus operators) 
and Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 846 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
July 1958, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
including Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (no conciliation officer appointed 
previously). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 

1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in November to deal 
with a dispute between Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto 
Terminals, and Local 419, International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Jan., p. 54) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of Leo 
McLaughlin, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
McLaughlin was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Kelly and Mel Kerr, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited, Montreal, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Goldenberg was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ross Drouin, QC, and Joseph H. Fine, 
QC, both of Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in December to deal 
with a dispute between Stanleigh Uranium 
Mining Corporation, Elliot Lake, and 
Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union, 
Local 1575, Canadian Labour Congress 
(L.G., Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted 
in January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, G. A. Howes and William 
Black, both of Toronto, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

4, The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in December to deal with 
a dispute between Can-Met Explorations 
Limited, Spragge, Ont., and Quirke Lake- 
Can-Met Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1575, Canadian Labour Congress (L.G., 


Feb., p. 177) was fully constituted in 
January with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 


ville, as Chairman. Judge Anderson was 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, George Ferguson, 
Q.C., and William Black, both of Toronto, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 
Board Report Received during Month 

Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., Oct. 1958, 
p. 1142). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 
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Settlements Reached following Board Procedure 


1. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 988). 

2. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict’ (L.G., July 1958, p. 763). 

3. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell), National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 631). 
4. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 


Standard Service, MV B.C. Standard) and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Jan. 
1956.0 p27): 


5. Shell Canadian Tankers Limited (MV 
Western Shell) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., April 1958, p. 392). 

6. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., May 1958, 
p. 499). 

7. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Standard Service and MV B.C. Standard) 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., May 1958, p. 499). 


Settlements after Government Intervention 
after Strike following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 


and Canadian National Steamship Com- 
pany Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict. (L..G. sept. 1958) p..982)- msloppree 
of work occurred May 16, 1958. E. G. 
Taylor, Toronto, appointed Industrial In- 
quiry Commission, May 27. Mr. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed Administrator, July 
25; steamship service resumed July 27 
pending settlement of dispute. Mr. E. G. 
Taylor appointed Mediator by the Minister 
on January 21. On January 29, Mr. Taylor 
reported all matters in dispute had been 
settled. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(L.G., Sept, 1958, p. 982). Stoppage* of 
work occurred June 24, 1958. Mr. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed administrator July 
25; steamship service resumed July =Z7 
pending setlement of dispute. Mr. E. G. 
Taylor appointed Mediator by the Minister 
on January 21. On January 29, Mr. Taylor 
reported all matters in dispute had been 
settled. 


Dispute Lapsed 


Imperial Oil Limited (MV _ Imperial 
Nanaimo, MV Imperial Namu and Barge 
No. 10) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Oct. 1958, p. 1141). Union decertified as 
bargaining agent by Canada Labour Rela- 
tions Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia 


and 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union, Local 16-14 


You’ vappointed /G.77H, “Curtis 4"G. CG, 
Richardes, QC, the company’s nominee, 
and Gordon Milling the union’s nominee, 
to be chairman and members respectively of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with the matter noted above. 

Your Board met the parties in Sarnia on 
September 18, 1958, and again on Novem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The parties were repre- 
sented at these hearings as follows: 

For the Company: J. W. Healy, counsel; 
T. J. Masters, supervisor, labour relations; 
W. A. Atherton, manager, industrial rela- 
tions; E. W. Dill, assistant manager, indus- 
trial relations; R. Powell, assistant manager; 
production division; R. Adams, administra- 
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tive assistant, research and development 
division; E Marsh, general foreman, instru- 
ment department; G. Catchpole, assistant 
maintenance superintendent; C. McKenzie, 
chief chemist. 

For the Union: G. Hamilton, committee 
chairman, plant group; C. G. Palmer, inter- 
national representative; T. Dillon, president 
of the local; J. Kimerly, committee chair- 
man, laboratory group; T. Towler, plant 
committeeman; J. R. Healey, plant commit- 
teeman; J. Thomas, labratory committee- 
man; B. Pruliere, laboratory committeeman; 
R. Prior, laboratory committeeman; U. 
Postill, plant committeeman; C. Pratt, plant 
committeeman; P. Muise, plant committee- 
man; T. McKenna, observer. 


The board heard the submissions and 
arguments of the parties and explored 
various avenues of settlement with them 
both in joint and in separate meetings. The 
Board regrets to report that it has been 
unable to resolve the matters in dispute and 
it begs to submit the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. With reference to the agreement be- 
tween the company and the union covering 
the plant group: 

1. Article 1.01—The Board recommends 
that the parties accept the wording of this 
section proposed by the union as a con- 
cise and clear statement of the purpose of 
the agreement. 

2. Article 2.01—The Board recommends 
that the parties accept the following wording 
of this article. 

The company recognizes the union as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for all em- 
ployees at its Sarnia plant except foremen, 
persons above the rank of foremen, those in 
the Research and Development Division and 
the Laboratory Department of the Technical 
Division, security guards, and/or safety patrol 
men, students employed during their school 
vacation period, and all salaried employees. 

3. Article 2.02—The union expresses 
concern about disputes that may arise re- 
garding the exclusion of classification from 
the bargaining unit. Its original proposal 
was a new clause providing that such dis- 
putes might be referred to the Canada 
Labour Relations Board. In its final sub- 
mission to the Board the union proposes 
instead that such disputes be dealt with as 
the grievance procedure provides, introduc- 
ing them in writing at the third stage. 

It seems to the Board that whatever right 
either party has to submit such questions 
to the Canada Labour Relations Board 
exists apart from any provision of the 
agreement. Furthermore, such a question 
could, in the ordinary course of events, 
give rise to a grievance that either party 
might process as the grievance procedure 
now provides. However, since the union 
is concerned about this matter, the Board 
recommends that it be clarified in the new 
agreement by the inclusion of a clause 
number 2.02 providing for the introduction 
of such disputes in writing at step 3 of the 
grievance procedure. 


4. Article 2.03—-The union proposes the 
deletion of Article 2.02 of the present 
agreement. It seems to the Board that the 
content of the article serves a useful pur- 
pose and that it should be retained in the 
new agreement and numbered 2.03. 


5. Article I1I—The union is disposed to 
tidy this article up, and to extend the de- 
gree of union security. The Board recom- 
mends that the article be retained as 


affording a reasonable degree of union 
security. However, the Board proposes that 
the parties amend article 3.02 to make the 
check-off effective after 30 calendar days 
of continuous employment, making it clear 
that the length of the probationary period 
is not affected by this change. 

6. Article I¥V—It is the Board’s under- 
standing that this item was settled by the 
parties following the hearings except for 
the union’s proposal that the company 
should pay the union’s negotiating com- 
mittee for time lost during negotiations. The 
Board recommends that the parties settle 
this question by including a new clause in 
the agreement, Section 4.04, providing that 
the company will pay four members of the 
plant committee and two members of the 
laboratory committee for a maximum of six 
days lost in connection with negotiation 
sessions with the company. 

Article V—The union argues that there 
is no need for a clause setting out manage- 
ment functions and that this article should 
be deleted as extraneous and unnecessary. 
The company maintains that it is very 
important to set out management rights. 
In the Board’s view management is correct 
in its insistence that management functions 
be specified in the agreement. The Board 
can see nothing in the particular form of 
the clause in the present agreement to cause 
the union concern and recommends that it 
be retained. 

8. Article VI, Grievance Procedure— 
The union argues very vigorously for cer- 
tain changes in grievance procedure that 
appear to the Board to raise rather impor- 
tant questions. In the first place the union 
objects to the provision in the present 
agreement (6.09) that permits an employee 
to take his personal grievance to his super- 
visor. The union is critical of the outcome 
of discussions between an employee and his 




















During January, the Minister of Labour 
| received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Sarnia, and Oil, 
1 Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union, Local 16-14. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Prof. C. H. Curtis, Kingston, who was 
| appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
members, G. C. Richardes, Windsor, and 
Gordon Milling, Toronto, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the | 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Milling. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Richardes. 

The texts of the majority and munority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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supervisor. The union objects, too, that an 
employee who decides to approach his fore- 
man directly and then later decides to 
follow the steps of the grievance procedure 
may find his grievance outlawed by the 
elapse of the 10 days mentioned in 6.07. 
So the union sees the possibility that the 
section allowing direct approach to his 
supervisor, 6.09, may prompt an employee 
to take a step that will lead to the loss of 
his grievance. 

The union proposes that the difficulty 
just described should be avoided by delet- 
ing 6.09 and so requiring that an employ- 
ee’s grievance must be presented formally 
at step 1 of grievance procedure “through 
or with his union steward”. 

The union insists further that serious 
difficulties arise because the agreement does 
not give the union itself authority to initiate 
a grievance. The union proposes that the 
proper union Official, presumably a steward, 
should have the right to introduce a griev- 
ance on behalf of the union at step 1, with- 
out the concurrence of any employee. The 
union submits that to deny a steward the 
right to file a grievance in this manner is a 
denial of recognition of the union as the 
bargaining agent. 

Finally the union would change the pro- 
cedure followed in discharge cases. The 
union would have a suspension imposed on 
an employee as a step preliminary to dis- 
charge, an investigation of the case by the 
union, and discussion with the company 
before the discharge is actually effective. 
The union submits that this procedure 
would put the company in a better position 
to review the situation and to decide either 
for or against the man concerned. In the 
union’s view once a man is discharged the 
company is in no position to reverse the 
decision even when circumstances call for 
a reversal. 

The company has insisted that the present 
procedure for dealing with grievances and 
discharge cases is, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. The company proposed an addition 
to the language of step 3, but dropped its 
proposal as part of the agreement reached 
in Article VII. 

It seems to the Board that the union is 
attempting to extend its functions as a bar- 
gaining agent beyond the point at which it 
can operate successfully. This criticism 
applies particularly to its proposals regard- 
ing discharge cases. If the employee facing 
possible dismssial is first suspended while 
the union and the company discuss his case, 
the union is sitting with the company in 
judgement on the matter. If the union 
plays this role conscientiously it cannot sit 
with the company possessed of the pre- 
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determined conclusion that the suspended 
employee is always innocent. The union 
will surely on occasion find that it must join 
with the company in discharging an 
employee. 

If the union joins with the company in 
discharging an employee, how can the 
union then proceed with the matter to 
arbitration, turn around and claim the dis- 
charge improper and successfully process 
the employee’s case? 

If the joint discussions that the union 
proposes precede a discharge, then surely 
the Union must adopt one of two impos- 
sible positions. The union may take the 
unrealistic position that a guilty man is 
innocent, so that it will be able to take 
his case to arbitration and be logical and 
consistent about the whole thing. Or the 
union may take the realistic position that a 
guilty man is guilty and so deprive him of 
his right to be heard by a third party acting 
as an arbitrator. 

With these considerations in mind the 
Board proposes that, while it may be sound 
to suspend an employee as a preliminary 
step, the actual decision to discharge him 
should be the company’s. In fairness to 
the employee concerned it cannot be a joint 
decision of the company and the union. 
The union should be informed and the 
employee concerned shouid have the right 
to consult with the proper union official 
and to be accompanied by him if he is 
required to appear before any company 
official. Throughout this procedure the 
Union’s duty is to see that the employee’s 
case is given careful consideration. The 
union must emerge as an advocate prepared 
to see that an employee has a fair trial 
before an independent tribunal and pre- 
pared to defend him before that tribunal. 

For the reasons stated the Board recom- 
mends that the parties revise section 6.06 
to provide for suspension before discharge 
becomes effective. The Board recommends 
further that the parties review the language 
of the section to make sure that it provides 
clearly that the union will be properly in- 
formed of a suspension and pending dismis- 
sal and that the right of an employee to the 
services of the proper union official are 
clearly set out. 

It seems to the Board that the union’s 
proposals to delete the present section 6.09 
that provides that an employee may submit 
his personal grievance to management and 
to include a new section 6.09 providing that 
the union itself may introduce a grievance 
at step 1 or 2 would also extend the union’s 
activities beyond proper limits. Such a 
change would, on the one hand, prevent an 
individual employee from handling his own 


affairs as he saw fit and, on the other hand, 
‘t would compel an individual employee to 
have his complaint processed whether he 
wished it taken up or not. 

In the Board’s view Article 6.09 should 
recognize that an individual has a right to 
take his complaint or grievance himself to 
his immediate supervisor and it should 
recognize, too, that the union is the bar- 
gaining agent. The provisions of the article 
should not make it easier for an employee 
to get what he wants through his own efforts 
than through the efforts of his bargaining 
agent. And the provisions should not en- 
able the employee to get preferential treat- 
ment by processing his own grievance. 

Accordingly the Board recommends that 
the article should provide that an employee 
may discuss his complaint or grievance 
with his immediate supervisor; that the 
settlement with his supervisor must be con- 
sistent with the provisions of the agree- 
ment; and that his grievance or complaint 
may be outlawed through lapse of time as 
Article 6.07 provides. 

The Board considers that the last men- 
tioned provision should be retained as a 
risk that the employee must face if he 
decides to submit his complaint or griev- 
ance himself to his immediate supervisor. 

In the Board’s view the union’s proposal 
that the steward should proceed with a 
grievance at Step 1 without the concurrence 
of the employee affected is, in one sense, an 
invasion of the employee’s privacy. An 
employee should not be compelled to grieve. 
On the other hand, the union is con- 
cerned about the way in which the com- 
pany’s treatment of one employee may 
affect the interests of the whole group. The 
union cannot stand by and quietly permit 
infractions of the agreement just because 
the employee or employees affected at the 
moment are not concerned about the matter. 
So there must be provision for the union to 
take up such matters with the company. 

It seems to the Board that, as the union 
points out, Article 6.05 which deals with 
this matter, contains a rather inappropriate 
word “dispute”, for Step 3 is the starting 
point. The Board recommends that the 
article be amended to read “Any matter or 
question arising between the company and 
the union regarding the administration, 
anterpretation, tc, i... ar 

The Board has not lost sight of the 
union’s objection that Article 6.05 has been 
taken to apply only to union grievances as 
distinct from individual grievances. In the 
Board’s view the clause has a wider mean- 
ing, sufficient to enable the union to proc- 
ess grievances of the sort under considera- 
tion here. 


9. Article VII, Arbitration—The parties 
reached agreement on this article during 
conciliation proceedings. 

10. Article VIII, No Strike. No Lockout 
—This article appears in the present agree- 
ment as follows: “The union agrees that 
during the life of the agreement there will 
be no strike and the company agrees that 
there will be no lockout.” 

The union proposes to add the words 
“authorized by the union” after the phrase 
“no strike”. The company insists that it 
must have the union’s undertaking that 
there will be no strikes at all. So the com- 
pany proposes that the present clause be 
retained. 

In the Board’s view the company is quite 
right in stating that there is not much point 
in its undertaking to pay wages, recognize 
paid holidays, pay for vacations, etc., unless 
it gets not only work but uninterrupted 
work. However, the Board suggests that 
care should be taken to place the respon- 
sibility for uninterrupted work on the 
proper shoulders. 

Certainly the union must assume its 
appropriate share of the responsibility to 
keep work going. The union is in a posi- 
tion to authorize and organize a strike. It 
is in a position, to, to stand by and allow 
a strike it neither authorizes nor organizes 
to proceed without protest. The union 
should undertake not to do either of these 
things. 

But employees can strike on their own 
initiative, without the knowledge of the 
union or in spite of its protests. More- 
over, some or all of such employees may 
be non-unionists. 

Surely the union should not be held 
responsible for strikes carried out by non- 
members. But there is, certainly, some- 
thing to be said for the contention that the 
union which accepts the responsibility of 
acting as bargaining agent and makes an 
agreement with an employer can be reason- 
ably expected to see that its members abide 
by the undertaking not to strike. However, 
it seems to the Board more realistic to put 
the employees’ responsibility in this matter 
directly on them and include in the agree- 
ment their undertaking not to strike. 


Accordingly the Board recommends that 
the no strike, no lockout provision be as 
follows: 


Article VIII—8.01. It is agreed that: 

(a) the union will not declare, authorize or 
condone a strike; 

(b) the employees bound by this agreement 
will not participate in a strike; 

(c) the company will not declare or cause a 
lockout of any employee bound by this 
agreement. 


Pig {s 


11. Article X, Hours of Work and Pay- 
ment—The Board has examined the 
changes that both parties have suggested in 
articles 10.02 and 10.06 and fails to see the 
need for any of the changes proposed. The 
Board recommends that the parties retain 
the article in its present form. 


The Board discussed the question of 
overtime with the company and with the 
union at some length and appreciates the 
difficulty they face in finding a solution of 
this problem as it affects the Maintenance 
Department. 


The Board notes that the company finds 
it most difficult to have to search through- 
out the whole Maintenance Department to 
secure personnel for the overtime work 
required. Clearly one solution of the 
problem is to narow the area in which the 
search has to be carried out. The Board 
notes, too, the union’s objection that over- 
time work tends to be concentrated in some 
of the areas that the company proposes to 
establish. The union foresees, as a result, 
that men in some areas will get more over- 
time than men who are in other areas but 
in the same classification. The union con- 
tends that overtime should be divided as 
evenly as possible among men in the same 
classification. 


It seems to the Board that the present 
arrangement must create some dissatisfac- 
tion among employees in the Maintenance 
Department. Surely men in one area who 
are working on some particular job tend 
to regard that job as theirs and they must 
look with some concern on the practice of 
assigning other employees to do overtime 
work on that job, even though such assign- 
ments are necessary if overtime is to be 
evenly divided. 


The Board regrets its inability to set out 
a neat answer to this problem. However, 
the Board suggests that the parties explore 
the possibility of dividing the Maintenance 
Department into areas, but into a smaller 
number of areas than the company suggests 
in its proposals. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that, if the company’s difficulty 
arises largely from the fact that it must 
cover the whole department to man over- 
time jobs, surely the difficulty would be 
reduced if the search covered only one- 
quarter of the department. However, it 
may be that a division of the department 
into four areas is not practicable. But per- 
haps three areas or five areas might work 
out. 


The Board suggests further that, when 
the parties consider the division of the 
department into larger areas, they might 
consider, too, the possibility of defining the 
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areas in such a way that overtime will not 
tend to be concentrated in any one or two 
of them. 

In this connection the Board understands 
that the parties have agreed on the pro- 
visions of 10.03(a) and 10.07(a) and that 
the portion just considered will be handled 
in a revised 10.03(b) and 10.07(b). 

The Board notes the amendment the 
union asks for in 10.03(e) that would give 
day employees working overtime a paid 
lunch period. In the Board’s view the con- 
ditions of employment of day employees 
differ from those of shift employees and 
due consideration is given to this fact in 
setting hours and rates of pay. The union’s 
proposal does not recognize the pattern 
and the Board recommends that the union 
drop it. 

The union asks for changes in 10.04 and 
10.08 to provide for payment at the rate of 
double time where payment has been at the 
rate of time and one-half and for the pay- 
ment of a premium of time and one-half 
over and above regular pay for regularly 
scheduled work on Sundays. 

The union has not established that pre- 
mium rates of the sort it proposes are 
commonly paid or that there are any special 
circumstances here that justify paying them. 
The Board recommends that the parties 
retain articles 10.04 and 10.08 in their 
present form. 

12. Article XI—The present practice of 
recognizing nine holidays is clearly ade- 
quate in view of practice in the area. The 
Board recommends that it be continued. 

The Board recommends that the union 
drop its proposal regarding 11.02(a), which 
is the same as its earlier proposals regard- 
ing premium rates. 

With reference to article 11.02(b) sub- 
sections (ii), (iii) and (iv), the union’s pro- 
posal that these subsections, particularly 
subsection (ii), be deleted, is, in effect, a 
request for an extension of the number of 
holidays that an employee can take. Sub- 
section (ii) puts a penalty on the employee 
who decides to extend the normal single 
day holiday to one of three days. Such an 
employee loses three days’ pay and may 
well pause to consider the wisdom of ex- 
tending the holiday. With subsection (ii) 
deleted an employee deciding to extend his 
holiday faces a less difficult decision. Is 
a three-day holiday worth the loss of pay 
for a day and a half? 

It seems to the Board that the union’s 
request for the deletion of the subsections 
in question proceeds on the assumption that 
many employees do not want to and, in 
practice, will not work either one or both 
of the days adjacent to a statutory holiday, 


if they can miss those days at a reasonable 
cost in lost pay. As a result the company’s 
work-force might well be seriously depleted 
both on the day before and on the day after 
a holiday. Under the circumstances the 
union’s proposal is not justifiable and the 
Board recommends that the parties retain 
11.02(b) in its present form. 

13. Article XII—The union asks for 
three weeks’ vacation after 10 years’ ser- 
vice rather than after 13 years’ as at present. 

The Board finds, on the same ground that 
it rejected the request for a tenth holiday, 
practice among a significant number of 
comparable employers, that the union’s 
proposal is a reasonable one. The Board 
recomends that, as part of a settlement 
providing a two-year agreement, the parties 
should agree that three weeks’ vacation 
after ten years’ service will apply in the first 
year of the contract. 

The union expresses concern about the 
scheduling of vacations and submits that 
employees frequently do not get sufficient 
notice of the date of their vacation. It 
seems to the Board that the phrase “as far 
as possible” in Article 12.02(a) is somewhat 
more vague than practical considerations 
justify. However, the union’s proposal of 
an inflexible “30 days prior to the date of 
the first scheduled vacation” is rather too 
specific. The Board recommends that the 
parties agree to a provision in which the 
company undertakes to post schedules 30 
days ahead of the first vacation, if possible. 

14. Article XI1I—The Board has reviewed 
proposals and the arguments of the parties 
with reference to 13.01. 

The union’s submission at one point in 
the discussions that its primary concern is 
with the seniority status of those employees 
presently in the bargaining unit is a reason- 
able and logical one. The Board recom- 
mends that the parties agree to cover that 
point by the inclusion of the union’s clause 
13.01(a) in the new agreement. The clause 
reads: 

The seniority status and date for each em- 
ployee in the bargaining unit shall be as 
contained in the company’s posted seniority 
list of December 1, 1956, and as subsequently 
amended from time to time in accordance 
with Section 13.02, and subject only to changes 
out of any claim of mechanical or typo- 
graphical error. 

Then the Board recommends that pro- 
vision be made for the seniority of employ- 
ees who leave the bargaining unit for a 
position elsewhere in the company’s employ. 
These employees should retain the seniority 
they acquired when in the bargaining unit 
and, should they return to the bargaining 
unit, upon that return, they should have 
the place on the seniority list that such 
retained seniority gives them. The Board 


recommends that this provision be so 
drafted that it will apply to those who have 
left the bargaining unit since December 1, 
1956 and to any who may leave the unit 
after the effective date of the new agree- 
ment. 

This matter is covered, in part, by a new 
section that the union would include in 
Article 13.03. It seems to the Board that 
the clause belongs in Article 13.01. 

There is a third group for whom pro- 
vision should be made: those who left the 
bargaining unit before December 1, 1956, 
to take positions with the company, but 
outside the bargaining unit. 

The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the submissions of the parties with 
respect to this group. The Board has con- 
cluded that even though the union may be 
quite correct in its conviction that it dealt 
too generously with them when the present 
agreement was negotiated, it cannot, in all 
fairness, take from them now the seniority 
it recognized then. Accordingly the Board 
recommends that the parties draft a third 
section of 13.01 providing that, upon his 
return into the bargaining unit, an employee 
belonging in this group will be credited with 
all seniority accumulated up to the date of 
his leaving the bargaining unit and in addi- 
tion with his service with the company, but 
outside the bargaining unit, from the date 
of his leaving the bargaining unit until 
December 1, 1956. 

The Board recommends that the parties 
leave the length of the probationary period 
as it is, 90 calendar days. 

15. Article XIV, Promotions, Job Pro- 
gression and Posting—The parties have 
undertaken to deal themselves with parts 
of this article that are in dispute. 

16. Articles 18.02 and 18.03—The union’s 
request for an allowance equal to regular 
earnings, including shift differential, rather 
than excluding shift differential as the 
present agreement provides, is, no doubt, 
a small item of cost. However, it seems 
to the Board that the company is presently 
making adequate provision for employees 
who lose time as a result of accident and 
for employees who are summoned for jury 
duty or subpoenaed as witnesses. The 
Board recomends that these articles be 
retained as they are. 

17. Article 18.04—The parties have 
agreed to deal themselves with the details 
of this that are still in dispute. 

18. Article 18.05—In the Board’s view 
the parties might well leave this article as 
it is. The Board so recommends. 

19. Article 18.06—This article deals with 
two important matters: the performance of 
work by foremen and contracting out. 
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The interests of the union do not call 
either for the outright prohibition of work 
by foremen or to the outright prohibition of 
contracting out. The interests of the com- 
pany do not require that foremen should be 
free to do any job, at will, or that any and 
every sort of work may be contracted out 
indiscriminately. However, it is very diffi- 
cult to draft a clause that will show where 
the interests of one party end and the 
interests of the other are to be protected. 
What the union regards as adequate pro- 
tection of its interests the company regards 
as an encroachment on its interests, and 
vice versa. It follows that any clause that 
is acceptable to both is necessarily rather 
vaguely and loosely worded. However, 
such a provision might work very well if 
it were applied with the necessary amount 
of give and take on the part of both parties. 


In the Board’s view the present Article 
18.06 will probably work as well as any 
other. The Board suggests that the parties 
give serious consideration to retaining it. 


20. Welfare Benefits 


The union asks that the pension plan as 
it now stands and the group insurance plan 
as it now stands be included in the agree- 
ment as supplements and that the company 
bear the full cost of both. 

The union asks too for a new sick leave 
plan and for provision for severance pay. 

In the Board’s view the welfare benefits 
presently in effect are adequate and the 
union should drop its request for sick leave 
pay and severance pay. 

The union’s request that the present plans 
be included in the agreement seems to the 
Board sound, if employees are to continue 
to contribute to the cost of them. For it 
is Only reasonable that employees should 
have a hand in formulating plans into 
which they are going to put their money. 
For that reason the Board recommends that 
the pension plan and the group insurance 
plan be included as supplements to the 
agreement and that the company and em- 
ployees continue to share the costs as they 
are presently doing. 

21. The Board has left with the parties 
the question of upgrading all 2nd assistant 
engineers to Ist assistant engineers and the 
question of the reclassification of certain 
employees in the plant laboratories. The 
Board notes the union’s statement of its 
position of this latter question appended of 
its supplemental submission with reference 
to monetary proposals in respect of the 
plant only. 


22. The union proposes that staff drivers 
and truck dispatcher and unit gaugers be 
included in the bargaining unit. 
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The Board suggests that these employees 
should not be included in the bargaining 
unit by agreement between the parties un- 
less they have indicated their willingness to 
be so included. The Board suggests further 
that the parties might settle this matter by 
aranging to have some third party conduct 
a vote by which these employees would 
indicate whether or not they want to be 
included in the bargaining unit. The Board 
recommends that, if they adopt this pro- 
posal, the parties should be governed by 
the outcome of the vote. 


23. Appendix “B”. 

The union asks that the shift bonus be 
increased from 7 cents and 14 cents to 12 
cents and 24 cents. 

It seems to the Board that these bonuses 
in their present amount are quite close to 
the appropriate level and that a change of 
the size the union suggests is not warranted. 
The Board recommends that the shift dif- 
ferentials be increased to 8 cents and 16 
cents: 

The union asks for an increase of ten 
per cent in the wage rates shown on the 
schedule in Appendix B, for a one-year 
contract. The union submits that such an 
increase is necessary to put the company’s 
rates in line with the rates the union negoti- 
ated in 1958 with the petroleum section of 
the industry and the union points to two 
settlements in Saskatchewan refineries as 
proof that such new rates have been 
established. 

The union contends that jobs at Polymer 
are comparable to those in the petroleum 
refining industry and require the same skill 
and impose the same responsibilities on 
employees as jobs in the petroleum indus- 
try. The union then points to the rates of 
operators, tradesmen and labour in the 
petro-chemical industry in Sarnia and to 
the rates of these classifications in two 
Saskatchewan refineries in support of its 
contention that a 10 per cent increase is 
necessary to bring Polymer’s rates in line. 

The union submits the recently estab- 
lished rates in two Saskatchewan refineries 
and the recommendations of a board of 
conciliation for a settlement of a dispute at 
the British American Oil Company’s plant 
at Moose Jaw as indications of the trend 
of ratés in plants whose old rates is con- 
siders higher than Polymer’s present rates. 

The union submits further that some of 
the rates it shows are shortly to be revised, 
and upon their revision Polymer’s rates will 
be even more out of line. 

Then the union points to a recent settle- 
ment in the trades in Sarnia, particularly, 
to an increase in the boilermaker’s journey- 
man rate from $2.55 to $2.70 in July with 


further increases that will raise to to $2.95 
in December, 1959. The union submits that 
its demand for an increase of 10 per cent in 
the rates of tradesmen in the company’s em- 
ploy is a modest one in view of the 
increases described. The union contends 
that its request is a reasonable one, too, in 
view of the fact that tradesmen with high 
rates come into the plant and work beside 
regularly employed tradesmen who are in 
lower rates. 

The company objects at this point that 
the outside tradesmen do not get the fringe 
benefits nor the stability of employment 
that Polymer’s employees enjoy. 

In the course of its comments on wages 
the union submits that the cost of living is 
a determinant that should be considered in 
arriving at the appropriate size of a wage 
increase and that the increasing produc- 
tivity of the company is another determin- 
ant. 

The company contends that its present 
wage rates are high. It submits the average 
rates paid to operators, mechanic I and 
labour in 18 refineries and in 12 chemical 
and other companies, all of which rates are 
lower than the corresponding rates at Poly- 
mer. Then the company submits the rates 
of Imperial Oil, Dow Chemical and Cana- 
dian Oil, all of Sarnia, in support of its 
contention that its rates compare favour- 
ably with others in the area. 

The company submits that the average 
weekly wage of its employees in the period 
January to June, 1958, was $96.76 com- 
pared with $94.27 for the Sarnia area, 
$72.29 for the chemical industry and 
$93.78 for the petroleum industry. 

With reference to the relation of its rates 
to the cost of living the company states that 
between January 1949 and August 1958 the 
fousumer Price Index tose -25 per cent 
while the company’s average hourly rate in- 
creased by 80 per cent. Since January 1958 
the price index has risen 1.45 per cent while 
wage rates were increased in February 3 
per cent. The company concludes that its 
employees have received increases in wages 
well ahead of the increases in cost of living. 

The company states that the current 
average hourly earning of its employees are 
$2.40 and with fringe benefits $2.74. The 
company expresses concern about the level 
of labour costs per hour that these earnings 
entail at their present level and greater con- 
cern about the consequences of higher 
wage rates. 

The company submits that about 70 per 
cent of its output is for export, that it is 
feeling the competition of United States’ 
producers in its export markets and that 
new plants being built in the countries 
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Where it has normally found markets 
threaten to encroach on its export sales. 

The company contends that if it is to 
retain this most important export business, 
it must keep its costs at a minimum in 
order to keep its prices down. The com- 
pany concludes that these circumstances 
compel it to contemplate any further in- 
crease in wage rates and in the resulting 
costs of production with grave concern. 

The Board has discussed the question of 
wages with the parties and the members of 
the Board have discussed the question 
among themselves very thoroughly. 

The Board is satisfied that the parties are 
well aware of the various considerations 
they must bear in mind when determining 
what wage rates should be included in the 
new agreement. The parties are fully aware 
of the consequences of the various posi- 
ticns that are open to them and that they 
may take during the course of their dis- 
cussions. Finally, the unicn’s committee and 
the company’s committee are competent 
and experienced in these matters. 

Under the circumstances it seems to the 
Board that no good purpose would be 
served by introducing the views of a third 
party into the discussion any further than 
these views have been introduced up to this 
point. Therefore the Board is making no 
recommendation regarding wage rates 
beyond the recommendation that the parties 
meet and settle the question. 

II. With reference to the agreement be- 
tween the company and the laboratory 
group: 

In so far as they are applicable, the 
recommendations regarding the plant agree- 
ment apply to the laboratory agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 12th day of January 1959. 

(Sed. ) OC. Ea Curtas, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) GORDON MILLING, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


I am pleased to concur in all but one 
of the recommendations in the accompany- 
ing report of the Board. Since I feel the 
report otherwise sets out a fair and reason- 
able basis of settlement for the present 
dispute, I have signed it on the understand- 
ing that I would express my reservation in 
a brent 

On Article IiI (relationship) the Board 
recommends no change except an amend- 
ment making the check-off effective after 
30 calendar days of continuous employment 
in place of the present 90 days. This in 
itself is a desirable improvement, and I 
concur. 
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In addition, I believe it would make for 
a better atmosphere between the parties if 
Article III were to recognize in decisive 
terms the permanent nature of the collective 
bargaining relationship. This local union, 
under the present and previous affilia- 
tions, has a bargaining status of many 
years’ standing. Some of its officers have 
experience in negotiating and administering 
contracts with this company dating back to 
the early 1940’s. On this basis alone the 
union is entirely justified in seeking more 
than a simple maintenance of membership 
provision. The reluctance of the company 
to grant a greater degree of union security 
and its insistence on retaining a member- 
ship “escape period” of fifteen days, are at 
least unrealistic in view of these facts. At 
the worst, the attitude of the company can 
be taken to mean that it has not yet 
accepted the union as a necessary and 
integral part of its operations; that manage- 
ment entertains a lingering hope that at 
some point the employees may become 
estranged from the union and the bargain- 
ing relationship dissolved. Unreasonable 
though such a suspicion may be, the terms 
of Article III do little to avoid it, and a 
continued refusal to extend the protection 
afforded by this section will tend to confirm 
what is now only suspected. 

I would therefore recommend that the 
parties amend Article III to provide that 
all employees must become and remain 
members of the union for the duration of 
the agreement. Since the law already pro- 
vides for revocation of certification under 
certain circumstances there is no need for 
the fifteen-day escape period mentioned in 
Article IIf, and I would recommend that 
it be eliminated. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this sixteenth day of January, 1959. 


(Sed.) Gordon Milling, 
Member. 


REPORT OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


I have had the privilege of reading the 
report of the chairman of the board of 
conciliation herein. ; 

I am confining my comments to those 
matters in the chairman’s report with which 
I most strongly disagree. There are other 
observations and recommendations in the 
report with which I do not concur but it 
would not appear that matters would be 
advanced by commenting on same. 


Article VI, No Strike: No Lockout 

I can see no reason for changing the 
wording of the section in the agreement as 
it exists. It is clear and unambiguous. It 
is a responsibility which the union should 


oe 


have no hesitation in continuing to assume 
so long as it remains the bargaining agent. 


Article XII, Vacations 


In an agreement for a longer period 
than one year some liberalization in the 
vacation plan for the second or some sub- 
sequent year might well be taken into 
consideration. 


Article XVIII, Miscellaneous 


With regard to 18.06 I recommend that 
the last paragraph thereof be deleted for 
the reasons stated in the company’s brief. 


Welfare Benefits 


It is of the greatest importance to note 
that these plans are voluntary and that 
most of the provisions of them apply to 
all employees of the company. Since an 
employee is at liberty to remain out of the 
plans if he so desires I do not consider 
that there is any sound reason for making 
the plans a part of the collective bargaining 
agreement. The situation would be quite 
different if the plans were compulsory. 

The effect of incorporation of the 
pension and insurance plan—even by refer- 
ence—in the agreement could be very 
serious in the result and the far reaching 
consequences of which I do not think the 
Board is in a position to assess. 


One of two results of the chairman’s 
recommendation would seem to follow 
inevitably. 


In order to settle the matter the com- 
pany might find it necessary to agree to 
changes which, although favourable to 
employees represented by the union, might 
be unfavourable, discriminatory or unfair 
to employees not represented by it and yet 
the last mentioned employees would have 
no opportunity of endeavouring to protect 
their own interests. In those circumstances 
the company might find itself placed in 
the difficult and dual position of having 
to bargain not merely for the protection 
of its own interests but also for the pro- 
tection of the interest of those employees 
who were not represented by the union. 

The alternative would be to substitute 
two or more plans for the present plan. 
I can foresee that doing so might involve 
problems of a major nature, actuarially, 
cost-wise, etc. 

Whether it be Polymer or any other 
company I have always considered that 
when such a plan—even though contri- 
butory—has been in force for many years 
it is not my responsibility, as one not 
directly involved, to make a recommenda- 
tion or recommendations of a major and 
fundamental nature, the far reaching con- 
sequence of which cannot adequately be 
foreseen or assessed. 
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Accordingly I would suggest a provision 
as follows: 


The company undertakes to continue to 
make available the current group insurance 
and pension benefits during the life of this 
agreement. 


The foregoing would provide the em- 
ployees with a guarantee of continuance of 
benefits and I regard such an undertaking 
by the company as reasonable. 


Additions to Bargaining Unit 

With regard to the question of additional 
categories of employees being included in 
the bargaining unit, it seems to me that 
the chairman’s recommendation encroaches 
upon one of the most important functions 
of the Labour Relations Board. It would 
be most unusual for a company to agree to 
recognition of a union as bargaining agent 
of employees on the basis of a vote con- 
ducted by some third party. The staff 
drivers, truck dispatchers and unit gaugers 
can apply at any time to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board if they so wish. If the union 
is certified on their behalf or if the bargain- 


ing unit is enlarged by the Board to include 
them, whichever is the case, the company, 
of course, will recognize the union as acting 
on their behalf. I would suggest, therefore, 
that such employees have their remedy 
under the Act and that it is not the function 
of a conciliation board to deal with such a 
subject. 


Appendix B—Shift Differential 


The recommendations which I have 
made with regard to the liberalization of 
the vacation plan apply equally to the shift 
differential and I so recommend. 


Wages 

I agree with the review of the evidence 
given before the conciliation Board by the 
parties. I wish only to state that in my 
view the only conclusion which can reason- 
ably be drawn from such evidence is that 
the union has failed to justify any request 
for a wage increase. 


All of which is respectfully submitted 
this 19th day of January, 1959. 


(Sgd.) G. C. Richardes, 
Member. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Three Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released decisions in three 
cases heard December 9. 


The first case involved a dispute over the 
payment of way freight rates to mixed 
train crews; the second, a dispute over the 
dropping from service of a fireman; and 
the third, a request by the Railroad Tele- 
graphers that the position of ticket clerk 
at a station within the Toronto Terminals 
Division be returned to an employee under 
the Telegraphers’ jurisdiction. 

In the first case, the Board sustained the 
contention of the employees but recom- 
mended that the parties to the dispute 
should discuss and agree on a revision 
of the agreement to cover the conditions 
under payment of way freight rates will 
bes made. 

In the second case the contention of the 
employees was partially sustained and in 
the third it was not sustained. 

Case No. 712—Dispute between the Que- 
bec Central Railway Company and _ the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen_ con- 
cerning a claim for payment of way freight 
rates to the crews of a mixed train service. 

A bi-weekly mixed train service was put 
into operation between Valley Junction and 
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Megantic on April 27, 1958, and the crews 
paid at mixed train rates. Prior to March 
15, 1958, and their assignment to the 
bi-weekly operation, the crews of the trains 
used in this service had received way freight 
rates for handling working way cars. 

In their contention the employees said 
that while the trains were advertised and 
operated as mixed trains, they also handled 
a regular way car that carried local way 
freight which was required to be loaded 
and unloaded by the train crews. Citing 
an article in the agreement that defined 
a mixed train, the employees contended 
that the rule did not provide for the 
handling of way freight by mixed trains, 
nor did it provide for local way cars to 
be handled by mixed trains. 

The company contended that, since the 
trains were mixed trains, way freight rates 
could be paid to the crews only if they 
qualified under the rule in the agreement 
that provided that “Mixed train crews mak- 
ing more than five stops to take on or set 
out a car (or cars), or that make more 
than ten (10) switches en route, or a 
combination of seven (7) movements of 
such service, will be paid way freight rates 
for the trip.” The company said there 
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were times when, because of low traffic 
volume, the crews did not qualify for way 
freight rates under this ruling. 

The company claimed the crews had 
been paid correctly in accordance with the 
agreement. 

The Board in its decision said payment 
of way freight rates to the crews of these 
two trains should be reinstated December 
16, 1958. 

It also stated that both parties should 
meet to discuss and agree on a suitable 
revision to the article covering conditions 
under which payment of way freight rates 
would be made. 


Case Ne. 713—Dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways (Atlantic Re- 
gion) and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen concerning a fire- 
man who. was dropped from service and 
shown as “resigned without notice’. 


A firemen made application for leave of 
absence from May 1, 1956 to November 1, 
1956, in order to obtain employment with 
another company during the summer 
months, when he was usually laid off by 
the railway. He explained that other com- 
panies would not hire a CNR employee 
unless he could guarantee that he would 
be working for the whole summer. 


The railway declined the application, 
pointing out that it was against company 
regulations to grant leave of absence for 
the purpose of seeking employment else- 
where, that laid-off employees were sub- 
ject to a 30-day recall and that failure to 
report in the allotted time would result 
in the employee’s being shown as “resigned 
without notice”. If this happened he would 
lose all service with the company. 


The fireman continued at work for the 
CNR until May 11, at which time he was 
granted annual leave until May 20. He 
failed to report back for duty. 


The company eventually determined the 
fireman had taken another job with another 
company as an engineman. On August 2, 
the company mailed a letter to his last 
known address asking his reasons for being 
absent and informing him that it was his 
responsibility to protect his position when 
there was work available, unless he could 
not do so because of bona fide sickness. 


The fireman replied by letter, dated 
August 13, saying that he had booked off 
sick on the date his vacation began because 
he was reporting to his doctor for a check- 
up. It was his doctor’s orders, he said, that 
he should be off the job of firing a loco- 
motive for a period of at least six months 
because of serious back trouble. He made 
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reference to a medical examination received 
in November 1955 at the railway’s medical 
clinic. 

The fireman supplied the company with 
a medical certificate issued September 17, 
1956 by a doctor who stated that he had 
examined the fireman and found a back 
condition. The doctor recommended that 
he should do much lighter work than he 
was presently doing. 

It was the company’s opinion that the 
fireman had not been under a doctor’s 
care during the period May 1956 to 
August 1956, and that he had taken em- 
ployment with another company when work 
was available in his regular occupation. 

The fireman was dropped from the 
company’s service and recorded “resigned 
without notice” effective May 20, 1956. 

In their contention the employees pointed 
out that the examination at the company’s 
clinic in 1955 had shown the fireman was 
suffering from a sore back and it had been 
recommended that he be allowed to work 
on diesel power only. He had been em- 
ployed on this type of work, the employees 
stated, until May 20, 1956, when business 
slackened and there was not enough diesel 
work for him to maintain his home. This, 
the employees argued, had resulted in his 
booking off on sick leave and securing 
temporary employment on diesel power 
with another company until he could secure 
light work with the CNR. 

The employees contended that the 
General Chairman of the Brotherhood 
should have been notified and his con- 
currence requested before showing the 
fireman as “resigned without notice”. They 
claimed this was the usual procedure. 

They further argued that another fire- 
man on the same spare board and senior 
to the fireman in question had been allowed 
to return to work in accordance with his 
seniority with the CNR. 

The company contended that the fire- 
man’s actions, in making application for 
leave of absence “for the express purpose 
of taking remunerative work with another 
company,” and in ignoring the advice given 
to him in the letter rejecting his application 
for leave of absence, were in contempt of 
its regulations. 

It contended that his booking off sick 
was irrelevant since he did not produce 
evidence that he was sick and under a 
doctor’s care, or that he was physically 
incapacitated from performing the normal 
duties of a locomotive fireman on a stoker- 
fired or diesel locomotive. 

The fireman’s actions, the company 
declared, were simply designed to derive 
the highest possible income by taking 


employment as an engineman with another 
company instead of working with his 
parent company. 

It pointed out that the other fireman 
referred to, who also had reported off duty 
and accepted employment elsewhere for 
several months, had promptly returned to 
work when called to do so. The fireman in 
question, it said, had perisited in holding 
his job as engineman until his discharge 
from that job of September 17, 1956, and 
it was only after this discharge that he 
sought to return to his job as a locomotive 
fireman. 

The company, contending the employees’ 
argument that the fireman had reported off 
on sick leave because there was not enough 
work available for him to maintain his 
home, said there had been work available 
for him during the period May to Sep- 
tember 1956 that would have given him 
at least the same remuneration as he had 
received the previous winter. 

There was no rule within the working 
agreement, the company argued, which 
required the company to consult with or 
request concurrence from the Brotherhood 
before showing firemen “resigned without 
notice”. Non-concurrence by the General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood would not 
have altered the company’s stand in such 
cases. 

The company expressed the suspicion 
that the fireman had “set the stage” to 
receive compassionate consideration which 
would enable him to take work with 
another employer, at the same time main- 
taining employee status and accumulating 
seniority which he eventually could “cash 
in on” with the company. 

The dropping of the fireman from the 
service did not violate or transgress any 
rules or understanding which the company 
has with the fireman’s representatives. 

The Board in its statement said that 
from the hearing it had developed that 
there were a number of similar cases and 
that the fireman should receive the same 
treatment extended in these cases. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained to the extent that the fireman 
be reinstated with full seniority rights 
unimpaired except for pass and pension 
rights. 


Case No. 714—Dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways (Central Region) 
and the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
concerning the abolition of three telegrapher 
positions at a certain station and the request 
to return the substituted classification to 
telegrapher jurisdiction. 

The Canadian National Railways abol- 
ished three positions of operator at a station 


in the Toronto Terminals Division on July 
3, 1957, and established a position of ticket 
clerk on August 1, 1957. The operator 
positions came within the jurisdiction of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers; the 
ticket clerk position, within the jurisdiction 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers. 


The Order of Railroad Telegraphers pro- 
tested the company’s action and requested 
that the position created at the station 
after the abolishment of the operators’ 
positions be advertised to Assistants under 
the current Telegraphers’ agreement. The 
company refused to do so. 


The Telegraphers cited the list in their 
current agreement with the company of 
the classifications covered, which included 
the classifications Ticket Agent, Assistant 
Ticket Agent, Ticket Seller, and “any other 
classification which may be established to 
perform work generally recognized as that 
of a telegrapher, and employees in such 
classification shall be considered as tele- 
graphers within the meaning of this agree- 
ment”. 

A further provision was that “established 
positions shall not be discontinued and new 
ones created under a different title covering 
relatively the same duties and responsibili- 
ties for the purpose of reducing the rate 
of pay”. 

Refusal of the railway to advertise the 
position at the station to the appropriate 
group under the Telegraphers’ agreement 
was a violation of the agreement, the em- 
ployees contended. The large portion of the 
work which had previously been assigned 
to operators, the organization declared, still 
continued to be required, and the company 
was not justified in depriving another group 
of telegraphers, namely “assistants,” of this 
work. 


The company, in its contention, said the 
dispute was improperly before the Board 
of Adjustment and that the Board had no 
jurisdiction to make an award on the merits 
of the case. Essentially, it said, the dispute 
did not relate to the interpretation or viola- 
tion of any of the provisions of the eTle- 
graphers’ agreement but rather involved a 
matter of work ownership between the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. It 
already was party to an agreement with 
the latter organization which made the 
disputed position part of the company’s 
agreement with the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 


Workers. 
(Continued on Page 295) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada holds compulsory check-off valid in Quebec. Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench confirms legal incapacity of a voluntary association fo 
sue; in another case, allows appeal against decision reinstating union member 


The Supreme Court of Canada, reversing 
decisions of the Quebec courts, ruled that 
a compulsory check-off provision (the Rand 
formula) in a collective agreement is a 
‘condition of labour” within the meaning 
of Quebec labour laws. 

In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
dismissed the suit launched by the Montreal 
Joint Board, Locals 205 and 262 of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, against an employee for theft of 
union funds, on the grounds that the Board 
was neither a legal entity nor trustees nor 
depositaries of the local unions. 

In another decision the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench rejected an action launched 
against a local union for the reinstatement 
of a union member. The Court found that 
the local union could not be held respon- 
sible since at the time of the expulsion the 
union was suspended in its activities and 
its functions had been taken over by a 
committee appointed by the union’s inter- 
national president. 


Supreme Court of Canada. . . 


..tules that Rand formula for compulsory check- 
off of union dues is legal under laws of Quebec 

On January 27, 1959, the Supreme Court 
of Canada by a majority (4-3) decision 
declared the legality of a clause in a 
collective agreement providing for a com- 
pulsory check-off of union dues, covering 
union members as well as the employees 
who are not members of a trade union. The 
Supreme Court ruled that such a provision 
in a collective agreement is a “condition de 
travail” within the meaning of the Quebec 
legislation and not prohibited by any law. 


The decision reversed the ruling of the 
Superior Court (L.G. 1956, p. 1579) and that 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench (L.G., July, 
1958, p. 767) which had held that the Rand 
formula was illegal under Quebec laws. 

Mr. Justice Judson rendered the majority 
decision, with which the Chief Justice and 
Justices Cartwright and Abbot concurred. 

Recalling briefly the circumstances of 
the case, Mr. Justice Judson noted that the 
judgment under appeal held that clause 
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2.01 in the collective agreement made 
between Le Syndicat Catholique des Em- 
ployés de Magasins de Québec, Inc. and 
La Compagnie Paquet Limitée was null 
and void. 

The disputed clause reads as follows: 

The employer shall withhold from the wages 
of each regular employee covered by this 
agreement a sum equal to the union dues fixed 
by the Syndicate for its members and _ shall 
within the first ten days of the ensuing month 
remit the amount so withheld to the Syndicate’s 
authorized representative. 

The union in question had been incor- 
porated under the Professional Syndicates’ 
Act (R.S.Q., c. 162) and duly certified as 
a bargaining agent under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act (R.S.Q., c. 162A) by decisions of 
the Quebec Labour Relations Board dated 
December 6, 1950, and May 20, 1954. The 
collective agreement containing the im- 
pugned clause was dated March 24, 1955. 

Immediately after the signing of the 
agreement, all the employees were notified 
in writing of the existence of the clause 
by a circular distributed by the company. 
With the week ending April 9, 1955, the 
company began to deduct S50 cents per week 
from the wages of all employees, whether 
members of the union or not. On April 22, 
1955, a number of employees, who were 


almost all non-members of the union, 
expressed their dissent by signing the 
following: 


I, the undersigned, hereby declare that I do 
not authorize the Compagnie Paquet Limitée to 
withhold from my weekly wages the sum of 
$0.50 by application of the “Rand formula” 
from this date to the end of the present 


. contract. 


The company nevertheless continued to 
withhold the 50 cents per week from all 
employees but, instead of remitting the 
amounts collected from the dissenting em- 
ployees, who numbered 254, deposited the 
money in a special bank account and 
notified the union of its action. 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 





The union then took action in the 
Superior Court to claim from the company 
the amount collected. The Superior Court 
held that this compulsory check-off was 
null and void. This judgment was affirmed 
by the unanimous decision of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. The union appealed 
the judgment to the Supreme Court of 
Canada. 


The main reason given for the rejection 
of the clause by the lower courts was that 
it was not a condition de travail within the 
meaning of the Professional Syndicates’ 
Act and the Labour Relations Act and that, 
consequently, it was outside the scope of 
the contracting power of the union and 
company when they made their collective 
agreement. 


In examining the relevant provisions of 
these two Acts, Mr. Justice Judson noted 
that the Professional Syndicates’ Act, 
enacted in 1924, authorizes the incorpora- 
tion of these associations and provides for 
the negotiation of collective labour agree- 
ments, which agreements are enforceable 
contracts. Section 21 of the Act provides 
that “Any agreement respecting the con- 
ditions of labour (les conditions du travail) 
not prohibited by law may form the object 
of a collective labour agreement.” Con- 
sequently, there were only two _ limiting 
factors to the scope of a collective agree- 
ment. The terms of such an agreement 
must relate to conditions of labour (con- 
ditions du travail) and must not be pro- 
hibited by law. 


The Professional Syndicates’ Act did not 
provide for compulsory collective bargain- 
ing. This came with the Labour Relations 
Act in 1944, which compelled an employer 
to recognize as the collective representative 
of his employees “the representatives of 
any association comprising the absolute 
majority of his said employees and to 
negociate with them, in good faith, a 
collective labour agreement” (s. 4). 


The Labour Relations Act defines “col- 
lective agreement” as 


Any arrangement respecting conditions of 
employment (conditions de travail) entered 
into between persons acting for one or more 
associations of employees, and an employer 
or several employers or persons acting for one 
or more associations of employers. (s.2 (e)). 

Section 19 (a) provides that the Act 
applies “to a collective agreement entered 
into under the Professional Syndicates’ 


Acts.” 


Mr. Justice Judson pointed out that the 
Professional Syndicates’ Act was enabling 
only, not compulsory, and the right of 
representation of the syndicate was con- 
fined to its members. Theoretically it was 


possible to have a coilective agreement 
under this Act which left untouched the 
position of employees who were not mem- 
bers of the syndicate. The change made 
by the Labour Relations Act in 1944 was 
profound. The collective representative with 
the necessary majority acquired the right 
of representation for all the employees, 
whether members or not, and the employer 
ecame obligated to negotiate in good 
faith with that collective representative. 
Failure to agree might result in concilia- 
tion proceedings and eventually in the 
appointment of a council of arbitration 
(conciliation board). 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, the legal 
problem under consideration in the case 
at bar would have to be determined with 
this compulsory aspect of the legislation in 
mind. 

The question to be answered was why 
the impugned clause of the collective agree- 
ment had been considered by the courts 
below as not being a “condition de travail” 
and consequently beyond the proper scope 
of a collective agreement. 

The trial judge subdivided “conditions de 
travail’? into two classes, “conditions de 
travail en soi” and “conditions de travail 
conventionnelles’. In doing so, he accepted 
the suggestion put forward in Beaulieu, Les 
Conflts de Droit dans les Rapports Collec- 
tifs du Travail. The first type of condition, 
he held, was a true “condition de travail” 
and could be inserted in a collective agree- 
ment without the individual assent of the 
employees, and the second, in his opinion, 
required such assent. Otherwise, it was 
null and void. 

Mr. Justice Judson could find nothing in 
the legislation which would justify this 
subdivision. 


It is obvious that one may have a collective 
agreement which is satisfactory to the parties 
without this clause. When, however, the parties 
have agreed upon it, it is to me Just as much 
regulatory of the employer-employee relation- 
ship as any other clause in the agreement. ei 
is directly concerned with the right to hire 
and the right to retain employment, for with- 
out accepting this term a person cannot be 
hired, or, if he is already an employee, cannot 
retain his employment. If it is a regulation 
of the contract of labour to this extent, and 
it clearly is, how can it be rejected as being 
something outside the authorization of the 
Act? A term either is or is not a “condition 
de travail’. The test must be its real connec- 
tion with the contract of labour, and assent 
or absence of assent of the individual member 
of the bargaining unit seem to me to be 
matters that have no_ relevancy in the deter- 
mination of the question. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench the dis- 
puted clause was rejected as a condition de 
travail because, it was argued, the provision 
was solely in the interest of the union at 
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the expense of the employees; it was 
directed against the freedom of the em- 
ployer in his hiring of employees; and it 
in no way was concerned with the work 
of the employee. 


In support of the validity of the clause 
in question, Mr. Justice Judson pointed out 
that the union negotiates as a compulsory 
statutory representative of the whole group 
of employees—whether members of the 
union or not. A compulsory check-off 
clause is a necessary incident of employer- 
employee relations and a proper concern of 
those who are negotiating about these rela- 
tions. The clause is one that has been used 
in collective agreements for some consider- 
able time and is directly concerned with 
the regulation of employer-employee rela- 
tions. This fact prevented any judicial 
inference that the clause was outside the 
scope of the collective agreement as not 
being a condition de travail. 


Further Mr. Justice Judson added: 


The union is, by virtue of its incorporation 
under the Professional Syndicates’ Act and its 
certification under the Labour Relations Act, 
the representative of all the employees in the 
unit for the purpose of negotiating the labour 
agreement. There is no room left for private 
negotiation between employer and employee. 
Certainly to the extent of the matters covered 
by the collective agreement, freedom of con- 
tract between master and individual servant is 
abrogated. The collective agreement tells the 
employer on what terms he must in the future 
conduct his master and servant relations. When 
this collective agreement was made, it then 
became the duty of the employer to modify his 
contracts of employment in accordance with 
its terms so far as the inclusion of those terms 
is authorized by the governing statutes. The 
terms of employment are defined for all em- 
ployees, and whether or not they are members 
of the union, they are identical for all. How 
did this compulsory check-off of the equivalent 
of union dues become a term of the individual 
employee’s contract of employment? They 
were told by the notice that in future this 
deduction would be a term of their contract 
of employment. They were put to their elec- 
tion at this point either to accept the new term 
or seek other employment. They made their 
election by continuing to work and the deduc- 
tions were actually made. It is admitted that 
all these employees were employees at will and 
no question arises as to the right of the em- 
ployer to make or impose new contracts or of 
the length of notice that may be required to 
bring this about. It was not within the power 
of the employee to insist on retaining his 
employment on his own terms, or on any 
terms other than those lawfully inserted in 
the collective agreement. 


Mr. Justice Judson next dealt with the 
question of whether the compulsory with- 
holding was prohibited by law. The trial 
judge held that it was unlawful with respect 
to non-union members on the ground that 
it infringed s. 17 of the Professional Syn- 
dicates’ Act. Section 17 provides: 
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17. The members of a professional syndicate 
may resign voluntarily, without prejudice to 
the syndicate’s right to claim the assessment 
for the three months following such resigna- 
tion. 


They shall not be personally liable for the 
debts of the Syndicate. 


The Syndicate shall not claim from a mem- 
ber ceasing to adhere thereto the assessment 
of more than three months. 


In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, this sec- 
tion deals only with the position of mem- 
bers of a syndicate and limits the right 
of the syndicate to three months’ dues 
from a member who resigned. If this 
section were not in the Act, it would be 
possible, by by-law, to compel payment 
of dues for a longer period even after 
resignation. The non-union employee is not 
affected in any way by this section. As 
long as he retains his employment he is 
subjected to a compulsory check-off of the 
equivalent of union dues; but if he resigns 
his employment, as he is free to do so at 
any time, he pays no more. The only effect 
of s. 17 is to limit the right of the union 
to collect dues from its members after 
their resignation. It does not affect the 
right of the parties to contract for a ocm- 
pulsory check-off as a condition of em- 
ployment. 


Next, Mr. Justice Judson dealt with the 
opinion expressed by the trial judge and 
by some judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that by virtue of the provisions of 
ss. 4 and 9 of the Labour Relations Act 
the union became a mandatory of the 
members of the bargaining unit and that 
this precluded it from inserting a provision 
in the collective agreement in its own 
interest. 

Section 4 deals with the compulsory 
recognition of a union comprising the 
absolute majority of the employees, and s. 
9 states that ‘The Board shall issue, to 
every recognized association, a certificate 
specifying the group which it is entitled to 
represent.” 

In Mr. Justice Judson’s opinion, there 
was nothing in the legislation which dis- 
closed any intention to make the law of 
mandate applicable to the situation con- 
templated by the Act. Sections 4 and 9 
provide only for a legislative recognition 
and certification of a union as the collective 
representative of the employees, provided 
the union comprises the absolute majority 
of the employees. When this situation 
arises, the employer must negotiate and 
contract with the collective representative 
and the collective representative represents 
all employees, whether union members or 
not, not because of a contractual relation 


of mandate between employees and union 
but because of a status conferred upon 
the union by the legislation. 

Mr. Justice Judson added: 

If the relation between employee and union 
were that of mandator and mandatory, the 
result would be that a collective agreement 
would be the equivalent of a bundle of individ- 
ual contracts between employer and employees 
negotiated by the union as agent for the 
employees. This seems to me to be a com- 
plete misapprehension of the nature of the 
juridical relation involved in the collective 
agreement. The union contracts not as agent 
or mandatory but as an independent contract- 
ing party and the contract it makes with the 
employer binds the employer to regulate his 
master and servant relations according to the 
agreed ‘terms... 

The collective agreement is a recent develop- 
ment in our law and has a character all of 
its own. To attempt to engraft upon it the 
concepts embodied in the law of mandate, 
would, in my opinion, effectively frustrate the 
whole operation of the Act. 

In conclusion Mr. Justice Judson ruled 
that the clause under consideration was a 
condition de travail within the meaning 
of the Quebec legislation and as such it 
was valid and binding and not prohibited 
by any law. 

In his dissenting opinion Mr. Justice 
Taschereau (with whom Mr. Justice Locke 
concurred) was of the opinion that, accord- 
ing to the Labour Relations Act, all the 
employees of the Paquet Company were 
bound, insofar as the “conditions of labour” 
were concerned, by a collective agreement 
signed between the company and the union. 

In his view, the provisions dealing with 
hours of work, holidays, vacations, wages, 
seniority rights and discharge are essen- 
tially the conditions of labour which the 
syndicate can stipulate for the benefit of 
the employees and concerning which it 
can bind the employer who signs a collec- 
tive agreement. But he could not accept 
the contention that weekly check-off from 
the wages of a protesting employee was a 
condition de travail in the sense of law. 
Check-off is nothing else but a matter of 
the financial administration of the union 
and has no relation to the conditions 
according to which an employee should 
or should not work. 

Check-off, Mr. Justice Taschereau added, 
could be a condition de travail on which 
would depend the employee’s right to work. 
But the question arises whether such a con- 
dition was comprised within the restricted 
limits of Section 2 (e) of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, or of Section 21 of the Pro- 
fessional Syndicates’ Act. He did not think 
so. Not all the conditions, he continued, 
are within statutory limits but only those 
which the law considers as liable to bind 
the dissidents. For instance, a clause stipu- 
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lating that only persons belonging to a 
particular race or religion would have the 
right to be employed could be, in certain 
respects, considered as a condition de 
travail, but no one could seriously suggest 
that the Legislature had ever contemplated 
that a union representing the employees 
could legally bind them by such a provision. 

Further, Mr. Justice Taschereau thought 
that the Legislature when formulating the 
legislation had never intended the check-off 
from the wages of dissenting groups to be 
considered as a condition de travail. The 
original award made by Mr. Justice Rand 
was a compromise which the parties agreed 
to accept, where the “closed shop” and 
“union shop” were refused and a “check- 
off’ was granted. The Rand formula, in 
his opinion, can only bind the parties by a 
consent which did not exist in the case at 
bar. Also, the check-off, so far as non- 
union members are concerned, could be 
authorized by a special law, if such law 
was applicable to the case at bar. 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Taschereau 
held that the check-off was not a condition 
de travail in the sense of law, and thought, 
like the Superior Court and the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, that clause 2.01 of the 
collective agreement was ultra vires. 

Mr. Justice Fauteux in his dissenting 

opinion noted that the reasons given by 
Mr. Justice Pratte in the Court of Appeal 
clearly demonstrated that the provision 
concerning the check-off was not a condi- 
tion of labour in the sense of the legislation 
under consideration, and could not be an 
object of a collective agreement. Therefore, 
it should be considered invalid. 
Le Syndicat Catholique des Employés de 
Magasins de Québec, Inc. v. La Compagnie 
Paquet Ltée, Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 27, 1959, unreported. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


_ rules that union, being voluntary association, 
has no legal capacity to suein its own name 


On June 23, 1958, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench dismissed an appeal from 
a judgment of the Superior Court, and held, 
Chief Justice Galipeault dissenting, that the 
Montreal Joint Board, Locals 205 and 262 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, being only a voluntary 
association, had no legal capacity to sue 
in its own name. 

Also the Court held that the suit of 
the Montreal Joint Board could not be 
brought in the name of the persons who 
comprised the Board because the funds 
stolen by an employee (which the Board 
sought to recover) had not been entrusted 
personally to the plaintiffs (appellants) by 
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the local unions. Moreover, since the 
appellants could not show that they were 
bound to indemnify the locals, no contract 
of deposit could be set up. 

The circumstances of the case, as related 
in the reasons for judgment, were as 
follows: 

Locals 205 and 262 of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union placed 
their funds with a voluntary association 
called the Montreal Joint Board. The Board 
invested the funds in government bonds. 
Charles Poirier, the bookkeeper for the 
Board, allegedly stole some $14,000 of the 
bonds. 

The members of the Montreal Joint 
Board, twenty-three in number, acting as 
administrators and trustees of Locals 205 
and 262, brought a suit against Poirier, 
actually claiming the sum of $14,193.34. 


In support of this claim, the plaintiffs 
alleged that they administered the affairs 
of these two locals, having custody of their 
funds as trustees; they further stated that 
the defendant had stolen money and 
property thus held in their possession. 


The Superior Court dismissed the action 
for several reasons. 


The plaintiffs were not depositaries of 
the money and property stolen, and, even 
if they were, they had no right of action 
against the defendant, since they were not 
in this case bound to indemnify the local 
unions against the losses sustained by them; 
furthermore, they were not acting as 
trustees of the local unions; and, finally, 
Locals 205 and 262, not being legal en- 
tities, could not bring an action in their 
own names, nor through the plaintiffs. It 
was from this judgment that the appeal 
was taken. 


Mr. Justice Martineau of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench noted that the members of 
the Montreal Joint Board, the appellants 
in the case at bar, contended that they 
held the goods and money as trustees and 
as such were therefore legally able to 
recover them or their value. His Lordship 
rejected this contention on the ground that 
there was no contract of  trusteeship 
between the Board and the local unions. 
There was nothing on the record that would 
indicate that the unions had transferred 
their assets to the appellants in trust. There 
were in this respect conflicting testimonies. 
One person testified that the appellants held 
the goods in safe-keeping, and another that 
they held the money as trustees. But the 
facts referred to were not sufficiently clear 
to support the claim of existence of a con- 
tract of trusteeship. Consequently, in Mr. 
Justice Martineau’s opinion, it was impos- 
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sible to conclude that the appellant mem- 
bers of the Montreal Joint Board held 
these assets as trustees. 

The appellants alleged that, if they were 
not trustees, they were at least depositaries 
and in this capacity they had a right to 
bring the action. Mr. Justice Martineau 
was of the opinion that the evidence in 
this connection was equally unclear and a 
contract of deposit could not be set up. 

Even supposing that it could be estab- 
lished that the appellants were depositaries 
of the local unions concerned, Mr. Justice 
Martineau considered that they had no 
right to bring the action. A depositary 
may recover in certain cases movables 
held by him as deposit and stolen from 
him by a third party. But he cannot sue 
for the value of the stolen movables, as 
the appellants were trying to do. The 
object of such an action would be to 
recover damages from the third party for 
the delict or quasi-delict, and since these 
damages had been sustained by the owner 
of the movables, only he could seek 
recovery. 

Again, the depositary would have the 
right to bring an action and seek recovery 
if he had agreed at the time of the deposit 
to return the movables to the owners, 
notwithstanding any circumstances which 
might arise. However, the case at bar 
was not one of this sort, despite allegations 
by the appellants to the effect that they 
were bound to account to the locals for 
the property and the money. To succeed 
against the respondent, the appellants would 
have to show that they were bound to 
indemnify the unions—something which 
they had neither alleged nor proved. 

The appellant members of the Board 
also contended that they were agents of 
Local 205 and 262 and in that capacity 
they could bring the action. The evidence 
showed that the appellants were to a certain 
extent agents of the local unions. However, 
in the opinion*of Mr. Justice Martineau, 
this fact did not entitle them to pursue a 
remedy which is open only to their prin- 
cipals. Articles 77 and 83 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure precluded this course 
of action. Also significant in this respect 
was the provision of Article 81 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure, which states 
that “No one can sue in another’s name 
except that the Crown may sue through 
its lawful officers.” 

Mr. Justice Martineau was in agreement 
with the trial judge, who indicated that 
since the local unions could not sue in 
their collective names since they possessed 
no legal personality (Society Brand Clothes 
Ltd. v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


11931)5 S.C. Riw 321,,%and International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union v. Roth- 
man (1941) S.C.R. 388), and since they 
could not sue in the names of all their 
members owing to their large number, they 
had therefore sought to place the adminis- 
tration of their affairs in the hands of a 
restricted number of persons in order to 
make possible the institution of actions in 
these persons’ names. This strategy, how- 
ever, could not succeed for the reasons 
given above. | 

Mr. Justice Martineau considered there- 
fore that the appeal should be dismissed 
with costs. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau, while agreeing 
with Mr. Justice Martineau, was concerned 
in particular with one reason for which 
the action was dismissed in the lower 
courts, namely, the legal incapacity of 23 
members of the Montreal Joint Board to 
sue. 

In Paragraph 1 of their pleadings the 
appellants alleged that: 

1. The plaintiffs constitute the Montreal Joint 
Board of Locals 205 and 262 of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
which are bona fide trade unions operating in 
the City and District of Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec, and as such the plaintiffs 
are charged with the administration of the said 
unions’ affairs, and are entrusted with, and act 
as trustees of the funds of said unions; 

Further, the appellants stated: 

Since, therefore, all the members of the 
said Joint Board are impleaded as_ plaintifts, 
the entire group is before the Court and for 
the purposes of this suit are to be treated as 
if appellants were a single person, with full 
capacity to ester en justice (i.e., to make an 
appearance). 

Mr. Justice Taschereau noted that the 
Montreal Joint Board, under that name, 
received the unions’ funds, invested them, 
and retained Poirier as their bookkeeper. 
Normally the action would have been 
brought in the name of the Montreal Joint 
Board, but as this Board is only a voluntary 
association, and not a corporation, nor a 
society, it could not legally appear in court 
(ester en justice). In order to overcome 
this difficulty, the suit was instituted in 
the names of individuals, endeavouring to 
comprise a body known as the Montreal 
Joint Board. This expedient would have 
proved successful if it could have been 
shown that the administration of the funds 
had been entrusted to them personally by 
the unions. The evidence showed, however, 
that it was the Montreal Joint Board which 
received the task, and the appellants, there- 
fore, in endeavouring to appeal as they had, 
were usurping others’ rights. 

The Court therefore dismissed the Mont- 
real Joint Board’s appeal with costs. Per- 
reault et al. v. Poirier and Dresscutters’ 
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Union, Locals 205, 262 et al. C.C.H. Cana- 
dian Labour Law Reporter, 193-12-58, par. 
E5199: Dy. [E589 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench. . . 


...@llows local union’s appeal against decision 
directing it to reinstate an expelled member 


On February 21, 1958, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision allowed a local union’s appeal 
against the decision of the Superior Court 
directing the reinstatement into the union’s 
membership of a member who was expelled 
by a committee nominated by the inter- 
national president of the union to act in 
lieu of the local union. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows: 

Tremblay was a member of Lodge St. 
Henri, No. 606 of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen of America (Fraternité 
des Wagonniers d’Amérique). Lodge 606 is 
under the authority of the Grand Lodge 
in Kansas City. In April 1947, the inter- 
national president of the Brotherhood 
suspended Lodge 606 and entrusted its 
administration to a “Council of Adminis- 
tration”. The result was that the duly- 
elected officers of the Lodge were divested 
of their various functions. 


One year later, when the suspension was 
still being enforced, Tremblay was accused 
of having violated the union’s constitution. 
When called to appear before a special 
committee, he denied its powers to try his 
case. At a meeting called by the Council 
of Administration the members of the 
Lodge unanimously disapproved of the 
accusations brought against Tremblay, and 
challenged the powers of the Council as 
well. However, in spite of this expression 
of opinion by the members, the Council 
expelled Tremblay from Lodge 606 in 
May 1948. 

In November 1948, Tremblay brought 
an action in the Superior Court against 
Lodge 606, asking for the annulment of 
the decision expelling him and for his 
reinstatement into membership. It should 
be noted that Lodge 606, suspended by the 
international president in April 1947, was 
reinstated in its functions by the decision 
of the international convention of the 
union held in 1949. 

In September 1955, Mr. Justice Bertrand 
of the Superior Court accepted Tremblay’s 
action against Lodge 606 and ordered him 
reinstated into the union’s membership. 


Lodge 606 appealed this decision. In 
February 1958, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, by a majority decision, allowed the 
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appeal and rejected Tremblay’s action for 
the following reasons. 

In the opinion of the Court, there was 
no bond of causality between the parties 
in the case at bar. At the time when 
Tremblay was expelled, Lodge 606, accord- 
ing to the union’s constitution, was deprived 
of its authority and, if it was not divested 
of its legal personality, at least the exer- 
cise of its jurisdiction and powers had 
been withdrawn. The “Council of Adminis- 
tration” which expelled the plaintiff was 
neither an organ created by Lodge 606, 
nor did it represent Lodge 606 as its agent 
or mandatory; the Council was an appointee 
of the Grand Lodge of Kansas City to act 
in lieu of Lodge 606. In order to bind 
Lodge 606, the plaintiff would have to 
establish that his expulsion was a _ per- 
sonal act of Lodge 606, resulting from an 
abuse of its jurisdiction. However, Lodge 
606 never ordered the expulsion of the 
plaintiff—on the contrary, it made common 
cause with the plaintiff to counteract all 
the efforts for the expulsion made by the 
Grand Lodge and the appointed Council 
of Administration. A _ restraining order 
could be issued only against someone who 
was in a position to comply with it, there- 
fore, a plea for an order to force Lodge 
606 to reinstate the plaintiff in his rights 
of union membership could not be accepted. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret in his reasons for 
judgment noted that, in order to link Lodge 
606 with the events of May 1948 (Trem- 
blay’s expulsion from the union), one 
would have to accept that the Council of 
Administration named by the international 
president had the power to bind by its acts 
the local, Lodge 606. However, the plain- 
tiff himself contended that the activities 
of the international president, of the Coun- 
cil of Administration and of the committee 
of investigation were illegal, contrary to 
the union’s constitution, conducted without 
authority, and consequently null and with- 
out effect; therefore, the plaintiff himself 


took the position that he was not expelled 
by the members of Lodge 606. 

The submissions made by the plaintiff 
alleging illegal conduct on the part of the 
international president and the Council of 
Administration, the disregard for the pro- 
cedures provided by the union’s constitution 
as to the conduct of an investigation, the 
pronouncement of the decision and _ its 
execution, would point rather to the liability 
of the international president, the Council 
of Administration and the committee of 
investigation, but not of Lodge 606. 

However, the action had not been 
launched against those persons but against 
Lodge 606, which was not linked in any 
way with Tremblay’s expulsion and there- 
fore could not be held responsible. 

Mr. Justice Martineau in his dissenting 
opinion held that Tremblay had the right 
to bring the action against Lodge 606 in 
order to obtain a declaration that his 
expulsion was illegal and without effect, 
and that he was a rightful member of 
Lodge 606 with all the rights and privileges 
attached to that status. 

The suspension of Lodge 606 was rela- 
tive and partial, and did not divest it either 
of its existence or of its total capacity, 
particularly when legal capacity to sue and 
be sued was concerned. This had been 
shown by the fact that Lodge 606 con- 
tested the action and even appealed the 
judgment rendered against it. 

In its defence, Lodge 606 recognized 
that the Council which expelled the plain- 
tiff had the exclusive power to act in the 
Lodge’s name and on its behalf; even if 
the Council taking the decision in question 
did not act for Lodge 606, the Lodge 
accepted this decision, and made it its 
own decision by the refusal to recognize 
the plaintiff's right and by contesting the 
action. 

Fraternité des Wagonniers 
Loge St.» Henri No. 606 v. 
(1953 eB RaNOno 2-67 097 


d’ Amérique, 
Tremblay, 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta sets overtime rates for cooks in work camps, employees in logging and 
sawmills; issues first rules for apprentices in refrigeration mechanic trade 


In Alberta, an order of the Board of 
Industrial Relations requires cooks in work 
camps to be paid at overtime rates after 
10 hours in a day or 208 hours in a month. 
Another order establishes somewhat similar 
conditions for the logging and sawmill 
industry during the winter season. 
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Regulations under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act for the trade of internal 
combustion engine mechanic were revised, 
and the first trade rules for apprentices in 


the refrigeration mechanic trade were 
issued. 


Regulations under the Manitoba Power 
Commission Act adopt, with some changes, 
the latest (seventh) edition of Part I of 
the Canadian Electrical Code. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act respecting the trade of a 
refrigerator mechanic were gazetted on 
Januaryaolo. as, Alta. Reg. 378/58. The 
trade had been declared an apprenticeable 
trade in 1951 but no trade rules had been 
issued by the Provincial Apprenticeship 
‘Board until the publication of these regula- 
tions. 

In line with the usual practice, the regula- 
tions lay down requirements with respect 
to eligibility, term of apprenticeship, quotas, 
courses of study, certificates of progress, 
hours and minimum wages, many of which 
are similar to provisions in. other appren- 
ticeship rules. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
trade of a refrigeration mechanic, an appli- 
cant must be at least 16 years of age and 
have completed Grade 9 or its equivalent. 

The term of apprenticeship is the same 
as in the majority of the designated trades, 
four years, including the three-month pro- 
bationary period, with the customary allow- 
ance for vocational or technical training 
or previous experience in the trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to one, with the usual exemption 
for an apprentice who is transferred tem- 
porarily to learn a branch of the trade not 
carried on by his employer. 

The provisions requiring apprentices to 
attend the prescribed educational classes 
and employers tO, give the necessary prac- 
tical training are the same as in other 
apprenticeship regulations. 

Also similar is the provision which 
states that an apprentice refrigeration 
mechanic must pass the prescribed trade 
tests and examinations and receive a satis- 
factory report from his employer and 
the trade school before he may be granted 
an annual certificate of progress or a final 
certificate of qualification as a journeyman. 

While hours are the same as for a 
journeyman, minimum wages are specified 
percentages of the prevailing journeyman’s 
rate. During the first six months the rate 
is 50 per cent, increasing by 5 per cent 
every six months until the eighth six- 
month period, when the minimum wage 
payable is 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate. 

Wage increases are automatic, the only 
exception being where an apprentice has 
failed to qualify for an annual certificate 


of progress, in which case the employer, 
with the Board’s approval, may withhold 
further increases until the apprentice ob- 
tain the required certificate. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Two orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations revising the special 
minimum wage order for cooks in work 
camps and re-instating a seasonal exemp- 
tion previously granted to the sawmill 
industry were gazetted on December 31. 


Work Camps 


The revised order for cooks, night 
watchmen, etc., in work camps (Alta. 
Reg. 358/58) sets the same minimum 


wage (65 cents an hour) for these em- 
ployees as the order issued last February 
(L.G., May 1958, p. 513) but changes the 
provisions respecting hours and overtime, 
effective January 15. 


Instead of exempting cooks in work 
camps from the statutory eight hours a 
day and 48 hours a week but placing no 
limits on working hours, the new order 
permits these employees to work up to 
10 hours in a day and 208 hours in a 
calendar month at straight-time rates. For 
all hours worked in excess of 10 in a 
day or 208 in a month, whichever is 
greater, time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid. Previously, overtime was 
payable only for Sunday work where an 
employee had not received 24 consecutive 
hours of rest during the preceding six 
days. 

Another new provision states that any 
Board authorizations to work for less than 
the prescribed minimum will be revoked, 
effective April 1, 1959. After that date 
cooks covered by any such agreements 
must be paid at least 65 cents an hour. 


Logging and Sawmill Industry 


The second order (Alta. Reg. 359/58) 
provides that persons employed in_ the 
logging and sawmill industry in rural 
areas more than 10 miles from any city or 
in places with a population of less than 
1,000 may work up to nine hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month for the 
period from December 1 each year to 
March 31 of the following year. 

The order further provides that time 
and one-half the regular rate must be paid 
for all hours worked in excess of nine 
in a day or 208 in a month, whichever 
is greater. 

A somewhat similar order applicable to 
sawmills and planing mills in rural areas 
was rescinded last March. It permitted 
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employees to work up to 10 hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month during the 
winter season and required a premium 
rate to be paid after nine hours in a 
day and 208 hours in a month. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The regulations under the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act governing 
the trade of internal combustion engine 
mechanic were recently revised by Alberta 
Regulation 355/58, gazetted on December 
SNe ates 

The revised regulations have a somewhat 
wider coverage than previously, applying to 
all mechanics engaged in the repair, fitting 
and construction of internal combustion 
engines, tractors and other mobile equip- 
ment used in agriculture and industry. 
As now defined, the trade is the same as 
that of “heavy duty mechanic” which was 
designated under the Apprenticeship Act 


in June 1958 (L.G. 1958, pp. 1033 and 
1410). Previously, the term “internal 
combustion engine mechanic” meant a 


mechanic working on stationary internal 
combustion engines, tractors used in agri- 
culture and crawler tractors. 

The regulations provide, as before, for 
certificates of proficiency and for tem- 
porary certificates of proficiency. The 
latter are issued, at the discretion of the 
Department, to persons pending an exam- 
ination or, upon failure in an examination, 
pending a further examination, provided 
the candidate has attained at least two- 
thirds of the required pass mark. The 
provision for apprentice certificates has 
been dropped since these certificates will 
now be issued under the Apprenticeship 
Act and Regulations. A candidate who 
fails to qualify for a certificate may be 
given an appropriate standing as an 
apprentice, and may then register as an 
apprentice and complete his training. 

As before, an applicant for a certificate 
of proficiency as an internal combustion 
engine mechanic is required to have at 
least four years experience in the trade 
and to pass the prescribed examinations. 
In line with the change respecting appren- 
tice certificates, the regulations provide 
that examinations for certificates of pro- 
ficiency will now be based on the course 
of studies set out in the regulations under 
the Apprenticeship Act. 

As before, the Department has discre- 
tion to issue either a certificate of pro- 
ficiency or a temporary certificate of pro- 
ficiency without examination to a person 
holding a valid certificate from another 
province or other approved licensing 
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authority. The Minister may also grant 
a certificate for a limited time or specified 
date. 

Other provisions of the regulations are 
unchanged. 


Manitoba Power Commission Act 


The Manitoba Power Commission recently 
revised its regulations respecting standards 
for electric wiring and equipment. The 
new regulations were gazetted on January 
17 as’ Man. Reg: 9/59. As “before, the 
regulations apply in any area served by 
the Commission or where a power project 
is under construction. 

Instead of the sixth edition, the standards 
to be followed with respect to the con- 
struction, installation, maintenance and 
repair of wiring and equipment are those 
set out in the seventh edition of the Cana- 
dian Electrical Code, Part I, except where 
they conflict with these regulations. The 
regulations set out certain variations, modi- 
fications and amendments to the standards 
Set=by the Code. 

Among the modifications are special 
requirements for hazardous locations such 
as paint spray rooms and booths, country 
bulk oil storage stations and country line 
grain elevators. 

One such provision states that installa- 
tions in spray rooms and booths must 
conform with special Class I requirements. 
However, if such places are provided with 
positive mechanical ventilation sufficient to 
prevent the formation of flammable con- 
centrations of vapours, vapour-proof fit- 
tings and fixtures, and non-portable, totally 
enclosed motors, may be installed. Motors 
may not be located in Ventilating ducts or 
openings. 

In country bulk oil storage stations, 
service equipment must be installed in an 
approved weatherproof metal cabinet 
located on the exterior of the warehouse, 
pumphouse or office. Special wiring 
methods are also required. 


In addition to laying down requirements 
with respect to wiring methods and the 
location of equipment in country line 
grain elevators, the regulations stipulate 
that motors used in such places must be 
of the totally enclosed fan-ventilated 
type. Supplementary safety provisions are 
also set out for fire alarm systems required 
under provincial or municipal law (ex- 
cluding the City of Winnipeg). 

Electricians subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission will continue to be 
licensed by the Electricians’ Licence Board, 
a six-member board set up under the 
Electricians’ Licence Act. Regulations 


under this Act issued in 1957 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 1091) provide for three types of licen- 
ces, journeymen’s, limited, and special, as 
well as for permits authorizing house- 
holders to do work on their own premises. 


Quebec Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act 


Amendments to the special regulations 
under the Quebec Industrial and Commer- 
cial Establishments Act for the protection 
of employees working in construction yards 
and trenches (L.G. 1956, p. 1293) were 
authorized by O.C. 1211, Part “F”’, gazetted 
on December 20, 1958. 

The amendments provide that during 
the construction of structural steel build- 
ings a temporary floor must be erected one 
floor under the one on which men are 
working. Previously, a temporary floor 
was required at least every second floor. 
As before, an inspector may order the 
immediate evacuation of all or part of a 


building under construction if a temporary 
floor is not provided as required but it 
is now provided that before giving such 
an order the inspector must obtain the 
authorization of the Chief Inspector or 
the Assistant Chief Inspector. 

The regulations stipulate that the above 
requirements do not apply where metal 
floors are laid at the time of the erection 
of the building. 


Quebec Pressure Vessels Act 


The special regulations under the Quebec 
Pressure Vessels Act relating to refrigera- 
tion systems were amended by O.C. 70-I, 
which was gazetted on February 7. 

The amendments, which are of a tech- 
nical nature, were mecessary because of 
the use of new gases as refrigerants. 

Two new gases were added to the 
Group I classification of refrigerants, with 
corresponding changes in the table setting 
out the maximum permissible quantities 
of Group I refrigerants for direct systems. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


(Continued From Page 285) 


The company pointed out that the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers had no mem- 
ber status on the Board of Adjustment and 
was not represented at the hearing. 

Therefore, the company said, any unfav- 
ourable decision rendered by the Board 
to which the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers was not a party would be impos- 
sible for it to implement. 

The company urged the Board to dismiss 
the, case: 

The Board noted in its statement that 
at one time the staff at the station consisted 
of employees represented by the Clerks’ 
organization; that in a staff rearrangement 
the Telegraphers took over a portion of the 
work performed by the Clerks and, as a 
result, the Clerks’ organization was adver- 
sely affected; and that now, because of 
changed conditions, the work remaining at 


the station does not include any work that 
cannot be done by clerical staff. 

When this situation arose, the Board 
continued, the company abolished the tele- 
graphers’ positions, transferring some work 
performed by telegraphers to clerks. The 
Telegraphers had protested this arrange- 
ment, describing it as one-sided and arbi- 
trary. 

The company, the Board found, had 
acted in good faith, believing it had restored 
a previously existing situation. However, 
the company “might reasonably have con- 
ferred” with the organization representing 
the employees performing the work bfeore 
action was taken, the Board said, and it 
recommended strongly that this policy be 
followed should a _ similar circumstance 
arise. 

The contention of the employees, under 
the particular situation at the station, was 
not sustained. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit in December numbered 475,155, sharply 
higher than in November but slightly lower than in December 1957, statistics* 
show. Number of claimants also higher than month earlier, lower than year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims? 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
December was 475,155, which was 93 per 
cent above the November figure of 246,568 
but about 5 per cent less than the 499,213 
claims: filed-in\ Decemberul9>7- 

Initial claims, i.e., claims on_ behalf 
of persons who have no benefit rights, 
amounted to almost three quarters of the 
December total. The 353,571 initial claims 
filed during December were more than 
twice the 164,223 received in November. 
Renewal claims were up from 82,345 in 
November to 121,584 in December, an 
increase of 48 per cent. 

Claimants? for unemployment insurance 
benefit at 714,954 on December 31 were 
slightly below the total of 744,248 on the 
same date last year. Males were down 
by about 40,000 but females increased by 
10,000. These figures include seasonal 
benefit claimants numbering 126,923 this 
year and 88,892 one year ago. On Novem- 
ber 28 claimants totalled 419,233, of whom 
4,500 were identified as seasonal benefit 
claimants. 

Claimants who established the right to 
seasonal benefit by virtue of taking into 
account fishing contributions numbered 
16,911 on December 31, as against 8,203 
on the same date last year. 

Seasonal benefit claimants comprise a 
slightly higher proportion of males than do 
regular claimants, the proportions being 
80.5 and 78.8 per cent, respectively. This 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and the 
renewal claims total includes claims from seasonal 
benefit claimants. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’? at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “regular’’ until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 


is due to the inclusion of fishing claimants, 
99 per cent of whom are males. 

Of the 431,242 decisions handed down 
on initial and renewal claims during 
December, 369,165, or 86 per cent, granted 
entitlement to benefit. This-ratio sis #vir- 
tually unchanged from last year, but is 10 
percentage points above the November 
entitlement ratio. That this is mainly due 
to the operation of the seasonal benefit 
provisions is confirmed by the sharp 
increase in the qualifying ratio on initial 
claims, from 64 per cent in November to 
82 per cent in December. The qualifying 
ratio on removal claims for these two 
periods was 95 and 96 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

The failure rate on initial claims pro- 
cessed during December this year was 15 
per cent, down sharply from 30 per cent 
for November but virtually unchanged from 
December 1957. The sharp decline from 
November is due to the operation of the 
seasonal benefit provisions whereby the 
contribution requirements are reduced dur- 
ing the period December 1 to May 15. 
The failure rate quoted here refers to 
decisions handed down on initial claims 
only and does not take into account deci- 
sions on revised claims. Cases occur where 
further contributions, in existence at the 
time of the original computation, are sub- 
sequently discovered. If the recomputation 
results in establishment of a benefit period, 
the claim then becomes a revised claim. 
Such cases of subsequent establishments 
would tend to reduce somewhat the num- 
ber of persons failing to qualify and like- 
wise the final failure rate. 





The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 371,100 for 
December, 262,500 for November and 
369,000 for December one year ago. 

Benefit payments increased rather sharply 
(by 59 per cent) during December, when 
they amounted to $33,500,000 compared 
with $21,000,000 during November, but 
were only 5 per cent higher than the $32.,- 
000,000 paid out in December last year. 

The average weekly payment was $21.53 
for December, $21.19 for November and 
$21.63 for December 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for December show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,687,444 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At December 31 employers registered 
numbered 314,300, an increase of 1,667 
since November 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During December 1958, investigations 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,258. Of these, 3,545 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 86 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,627 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 109 cases, 38 
against employers and 71 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 1,042”. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in December totalled 
$17,013,284.32 compared with $19,045,- 
678.09 in November and $21,936,826.43 in 
December 1957. Benefits paid in December 
totalled $33,530,160.00 compared with $21,- 
099,485.80 in November and $31,907,823.27 
in December 1957. The balance in the fund 
on December 31 was $625,363,366.21; on 
November 30 it was $641,880,241.89 and 
on December 31, 1957, $877,;470;144.39. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1606, December 29, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appeal 
in respect of the claimant, who filed an 
application for benefit on March 4, 1958, 
has been lodged by the interested union as 
a test case affecting approximately 20 
other claimants. He had worked as a 
labourer for Peterson Electrical Construc- 
tion Company Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
from May 1955 and, upon reporting for 
work on March 3, 1958, he and these other 
claimants lost their employment in the 
following circumstances: 

According to the submissions, the three 
collective bargaining agreements between 
the Peterson Electrical Construction Com- 
pany Limited, the British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited and Hume and Rumble 
Limited and the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Locals 213 and 230, 
which terminated on July 31, 1957, were 
basically the same. These agreements speci- 
fied the classification of workers covered 
thereby and labourers were included. 

Negotiations between the three em- 
ployers and the union began in June 1957 
for new agreements. The union’s demands 
consisted of an increase in the wage rates, 


extended holidays with pay, certain changes 
in working conditions (such as double time, 
vacation overtime and inclement weather 
adjustments) and certain fringe benefits. 
No settlement having been reached, the dis- 
pute was referred to a provincial concilia- 
tion officer and subsequently to a provincial 
conciliation board. The union refused to 
accept the conciliation board’s recommenda- 
tion and a supervised strike vote was called 
by the union. The vote resulted in favour 
of strike action and at 8.00 a.m. on March 
3, 1958, the union called a strike and 
picketed the employers’ premises. 

The strike affected all outside electrical 
construction of the employers involved on 
the British Columbia mainland and on 
Vancouver Island. Approximately 1,200 
outside electrical workers, employed by the 
three struck employers, went on strike, 
causing a complete stoppage of all outside 
construction work. The inside electrical 
workers crossed the picket limes and con- 
tinued with their employment. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer was of the opinion that the claimant 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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had lost his employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work due to a labour dispute 
at the premises at which he was employed 
and, therefore, disqualified him from receipt 
of benefit for the duration of the said 
stoppage (section 63 of the Act). The 
claimant appealed to a board of referees. 


The Board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver on May 22, 1958. The claimant 
was not present at the hearing, although 
five other appellants attended in addition 
to the union’s legal adviser, its business 
agent and the regional claims officer of the 
Commission. According to the transcript 
of the evidence taken during the course of 
the hearing, the union’s legal adviser stated, 
among other things, that there was “no 
question of labourers refusing to cross the 
picket line. On the morning of the strike 
the labourers reported for work; they asked 
for work; were ready, willing and capable 
for work. It was the company that laid 
them off.” In that connection, the record 
shows that the employer was requested by 
telephone to explain the reason given for 
separation and stated that since the 
labourers could not continue digging post 
holes for the power line under construction, 
he considered they were laid off because of 
lack of work. 

According to the transcript of the evid- 
ence also, it was argued at the hearing by 
the union’s legal adviser that a wartime 
order still in force (P.C. 1003) specifically 
excepted labourers from the bargaining unit 
set up for the other workers of Peterson 
Electrical Construction Company Limited 
(but not the labourers employed by the 
other two companies involved), although 
the labourers of the Peterson Electrical Con- 
struction Company Limited were covered 
in both the old and the new bargaining 
agreements (this having been done by 
“private arrangements” between this em- 
ployer and the union ‘for convenience to 
the parties”). 

The board, by a unanimous decision, dis- 
allowed the appeal. In so doing, the board 
stated they were informed that labourers 
who were members of the union had, by 
constitution, no voice in bargaining; that 
labourer-members were not entitled to 
strike pay, nor were they given the oppor- 
tunity to become paid picketers. The board 
felt, however, that notwithstanding all this, 
as dues-paying members, they were bound 
by their Officers’ decisions. The board 
observed also that the labourer-members 
were eligible for pensions and that they 
received an increase in pay by decision 
of the Judge arbitrating the dispute. 
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The submissions further reveal that there 
was a full resumption of work at the com- 
pany’s premises on March 28, 1958, that 
the disqualification was terminated on 
March 27, 1958, and that pending final 
settlement of the wage question by arbitra- 
tion, the labourers received an interim 
increase of 8 cents an hour from $1.76 to 
$1.84, and a final further increase of 5 cents 
effective August 1, 1958. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire on July 7, 1958, and merely stated 
that the claimant was not participating in 
or financing or directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work. 

As the information contained in the 
records was not entirely clear, the Umpire 
requested that a more complete summary 
of the facts be prepared by an officer of 
the Commission and that a copy of such 
summary be sent to the interested union 
with a covering letter to the effect that if 
it had any comments to make regarding 
the correctness of the information contained 
therein, such be included in a statement of 
observations and representations and sub- 
mitted to the Umpire within ten days of 
the date of the Commission’s letter. A copy 
of the summary was sent to the union by 
the Commission on November 26, 1958. 
As the union made no reply, it is to be 
assumed that it had no comments to make 
regarding the correctness of the informa- 
tion. 

Considerations and Conclusions: “Lack of 
work” was put forward by the employer 
as the reason for “laying off’ the claimant 
and those associated with him in the present 
appeal. Actually, the claimants’ loss of 
employment cannot properly come under 
that heading as the records reveal that but 
for the stoppage of work due to the labour 
dispute then in progress at the premises 
at which the claimants were employed, 
work could have been performed by them 
on March 3, 1958, and thereafter. That 
work in the nature of digging post holes 
was not lacking on the above-mentioned 
date is borne out by the union’s legal 
adviser, who observed at the hearing before 
the board of referees that it was not 
absolutely essential that the labourers be 
laid off at the commencement of the strike 
and that it would not have adversely 
affected the employer’s operations if the 
said labourers had continued with their 
work. 

The claimants’ “layoff,” therefore, has all 
the characteristics of an incident which 
would not have occurred but for the dis- 
pute, and the alleged lack of work must 
consequently be considered to be part and 





parcel of the stoppage of work attributable 
to the labour dispute. Therefore, the point 
at issue reduces itself to the question of 
whether the claimants’ loss of employment 
warranted a disqualification under sub- 
section (1) of section 63 of the Act because 
they had failed to fulfil any one of the 
six relieving conditions laid down in sub- 
section (2) of that section. In this latter 
respect, section 63 (2) reads in part as 
follows: 

(2) An insured person is not disqualified 
under this section if he proves that 


(a) he is not...directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work, and 


(b) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the 
commencement of the stoppage, included 
members who were employed at the 
premises at which the stoppage is taking 
place and are...directly interested in 
the dispute. 


In order to bring themselves within the 
provisions of (a) and (b) in the present 
case, the claimants had to show, inter alia, 
that their “terms or conditions of employ- 
ment” (to use the exact words of the defi- 
nition of a labour dispute given in section 
2 (j) of the Act) were not points at issue 
between the parties to the labour dispute. 


The evidence before me shows, first of 
all, that the wartime order which allegedly 
removed labourers of the claimants’ grade 
from belonging to the same class as the 
other employees who were members of the 
bargaining unit herein concerned was in 
fact, if perhaps not in law, wiped out and 
superseded by “private arrangements” which 
had the effect of restoring the status quo 
ante, thus making them once more mem- 
bers of the class to which they previously 
belonged. The evidence shows also that 
the points at issue in the dispute between 
the parties were: an increase in the wage 
rates, extended holidays with pay, certain 
changes in working conditions and certain 
fringe benefits. Accordingly it appears 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the 
“terms or conditions of employment” of all 
the employees who were covered as ex- 
plained above by the proposed bargaining 
agreement stood to be affected as a class 
by the settlement of the labour dispute. In 
the light of the foregoing, I must, therefore, 
conclude that the claimants involved in 
this appeal were directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work and resulted in the loss of their 
employment on March 3, 1958, and that, 
as they have failed to discharge the onus 
of proving the contrary, the disqualification 
imposed under section 63 (1) of the Act 
must be upheld. 


The fact that in this instance the 
labourers happened to gain by the settle- 
ment is not a vital factor, though it serves 
to strengthen the evidence of the claimants’ 
direct interest in the labour dispute. 

Since it is established that the claimants 
were directly interested in the labour dis- 
pute, it is not necessary to decide whether 
they have proven that they did not, per- 
sonally or as members of a grade or class, 
finance the dispute nor participated therein. 
Accordingly, whether the claimants had a 
voice or a vote in the decision to call a 
strike or had not refused to cross the picket 
line or had not received strike pay becomes 
completely immaterial. 

The union’s appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1609, December 31, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ants interested in this appeal, who are 
reported to have had an established pattern 
of part-time employment as shipping clerks, 
truck drivers and driver’s helpers, were 
temporary employees of the Ottawa branch 
of the Brewers Warehousing Company 
Limited and are said to have lost their 
employment under the following circum- 
stances: 

The collective bargaining agreement 
between the Brewers Warehousing Com- 
pany Limited and the International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft 
Drink and Distillery Workers of America 
expired on March 31, 1958. In the said 
agreement, the employer recognized “the 
Unicon as the sole and exclusive bargaining 
agent for all its employees, within the 
recognized bargaining units, employed at 
its warehouses and retail stores..., save 
and except office staff, and persons of a 
supervisory capacity such as Foreman or 
Manager, those above the rank of Foreman 
or Manager, having authority to employ or 
discharge or discipline employees”. 

Negotiations between the two parties for 
a renewal of the agreement and the assist- 
ance of a provincial conciliation board 
failed to effect a settlement. There were 
several main issues involved in the nego- 
tiations and, according to the records, the 
non-monetary ones had taken precedence 
over the question of the general wage 
increases the Union was seeking. One of 
the Union’s demands was a change in the 
hiring practices with regard to temporary 
employees (section 3.2 of the old bargain- 
ing agreement and section .3.03 of the 
proposed agreement). The change mainly 
consisted in that a temporary employee 
who would perform, as from the date of 
the signing of the proposed agreement, a 
total of 1,056 hours of work during a 
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period of 12 consecutive months would be 
presumed “to have acquired the necessary 
experience and/or job qualifications” to 
apply for permanent employment, whereas 
under the previous agreement a temporary 
employee could not acquire a permanent 
status before having qualified for and 
worked as a probationary employee. With 
respect to wages, the proposed agreement 
(Appendix “A”, Rates for “Temporary Em- 
ployees”), included a Union’s demand for 
an increase of 20 cents an hour “effective 
on signing” and for an additional increase 
of 5 cents an hour “effective one year later” 
in favour of all the four “groups” of tem- 
porary employees. 

As a consequence of the parties’ failure 
to effect a settlement, on August 7, 1958, 
the Union called a strike of its members 
at the Company’s 270 outlets and ware- 
houses in the province of Ontario, thereby 
causing, virtually, a complete stoppage of 
work at 2.00 p.m. on August 9, 1958, at 
the Company’s premises in Ottawa and 
district where the Union established picket 
lines. The claimants interested in this 
appeal, who had to report every day at 
their place of employment to ascertain if 
there was work for them, did not report 
as usual after the commencement of the 
strike on the assumption that if the em- 
ployer had wanted them to work, he would 
have notified them at their home. 

The records show that, even though the 
temporary employees of the Company are 
not members of the Union, under the union 
security clause of the bargaining agreement 
a 4-cent-an-hour compulsory deduction is 
made from their wages as union dues. 

The claimants filed applications for bene- 
fit. The insurance officer, who was of the 
opinion that they had lost their employ- 
ment by reason of a stoppage of work due 
to a labour dispute at the premises at 
which they were employed, disqualified 
them for the duration of the stoppage (sec- 
tion 63 of the Act). 

The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in Ottawa 
on October 9, 1958. Those who attended 
the hearing and gave evidence were two 
claimants and a representative of the said 
Union. 

The board, by a unanimous decision, 
allowed the appeals on the ground that, 
even though it had been established by the 
claimants’ and their representative’s admis- 
sion that they had lost their employment 
by reason of a stoppage of work attribut- 
able to a labour dispute, the evidence 
indicated that they fulfilled the relieving 
conditions laid down in subsection (2) of 
section 63 of the Act with respect to having, 
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personally or as members of a grade or 
class of workers, financed the labour dis- 
pute, participated or having had a direct 
interest therein. 

The board based their conclusion on the: 
findings of fact that the union members on. 
strike received strike pay whereas the 
claimants did not; that these temporary 
employees must report every day at their 
respective place of employment and are 
hired on the spot, whereas such require- 
ment does not apply to permanent em- 
ployees; that prior to the strike, the 
claimants received a rate of pay of $1.65 
an hour and even though the strike had 
ended they still received the same rate of 
pay; that the temporary employees had had 
no voice in the permanent employees’ 
decision to strike; that they were not 
accorded hospitalization and other benefits 
granted to permanent employees; that the 
permanent employees receive promotions 
and have security which was not so in 
regard to the temporary employees. 

The board also took cognizance of a 
statement made by one of the claimants. 
at the hearing, namely, that he was classed 
as a temporary employee regardless of the 
type of work he performed, for instance 
one day he might drive a truck, the follow- 
ing day maybe he would be assigned to 
work in a Company’s retail store as a 
counter clerk and the next day he might 
work in the warehouse, which all tended 
to further show that he was just a tem- 
porary employee with no classification. 

The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire chiefly on the grounds that tem- 
porary employees were covered by the old 
bargaining agreement and are also covered 
by the new agreement and that, in the oral 
evidence given before the board, it was 
definitely stated that the temporary em- 
ployees received no increase in pay as a 
result of the new agreement, whereas addi- 
tional evidence showed that, as proof the 
temporary employees had a direct interest 
in the labour dispute, provision is made in 
the new agreement whereby effective from 
September 29, 1958, these employees would 
receive an increase in wages of 5 cents an 
hour and further increases of 10 cents and 
12 cents an hour to take effect on Septem- 
ber 28, 1959, and October 3, 1960, respec- 
tively. 

Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I agree with the unanimous 
finding of the board of referees that the 
claimant and those interested with him in 
this appeal have lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute at the premises at which 

(Continued on page 305) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 193 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 139 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 
ne: (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

ats 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ...... 1 $ 66,317.00 
METCUCEMELOCUCLION: Ch fant ss. bees atl Suet 84 443,247.00 
[gate TOUR MOS: 4 a Lal ee US eR) be ie eed a ar ee 17 176,043.46 
SPA Vt aa i Bata Sits ois 'bed wo oe inl aaa Poe «0! 1 10,833.20 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included im contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 


ment provide that: } 
(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shali be paid such wages as are 


id i istric ; i i t rate, then 
current! aid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no curren se 
a fair aid Gee ecele rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 


by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; : ote 
: (b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 


or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; males: : 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment _because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made During January 


During January the sum of $3,144.66 was collected from 8 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 113 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Rapid City Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction of timber & 
steel highway bridge across the Minnedosa River, Rivers Dam project. near Broderick 
Sask: Taylor Bros, construction of north access road, South Saskatchewan River Dam 
project. near Outlook Sask: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of Headquarters 
Bldgs, South Saskatchewan River Dam project; The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, . 
construction of bridge substructure, South Saskatchewan River Dam project. Saskatoon 
Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of Soils Mechanics & Materials 
Laboratory bldg. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Nova Scotia Light & Power Co, construction of electrical distribu- 
tion system. Aylmer Que: Roscoe Alcorn, *general maintenance & repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
B J Normand, *“lathing & plastering repairs, Strathcona Heights; J C Robinson, *electrical 
repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road; Raymond Albert, *heating & plumbing 
repairs, Strathcona Heights & Merivale Road; Aero-Dyne Engineering Co Ltd, *refrigera- 
tion repairs, Strathcona Heights. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N §S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, installation of dishwashing 
unit, Shubenacadie IRS. Abitibi Indian Agency Que: Turcotte Lumber (Val d’Or) Ltd, 
alterations to balconies, Amos IRS. Norway House Indian Agency Man: Electric Shop 
(Flin Flon) Ltd, electrical wiring & construction of power line, Nickaway Indian day 
school. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated one clasroom day school, Roseau River Reserve; Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of prefabricated one classroom day school, Roseau River Reserve. Meadow Lake 
Indian Agency Sask: Bodard’s Ltd, construction of water supply system & water treatment 
plant installation at Onion Lake IRS. Pelly Indian Agency Sask: Finnie’s Plumbing & 
Heating, addition to heating system, St Philip’s IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: 
Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom unit, Crowfoot 
IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Engineered Bldgs (Calgary) Ltd, erection of 
prefabricated two classroom day school, Morley IRS. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: 
Moore Electric, installation of laundry equipment, Kuper Island IRS. Fort St John 
Indian Agency B C: Dyke Construction Ltd, erection of prefabricated portable school 
bldg, Fort Nelson. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Gordon Latham Ltd, improvements 
to laundry boiler & hot water facilities, Kamloops IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: 
McGinnis Bros, construction of Homalco two classroom Indian day school with 
teachers’ quarters. Yukon Indian Agency Y T: Whitehorse Construction, reshingling, 
painting, etc, Lower Post IRS. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N §S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of control tower, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to bending 
& annealing shop, HMC Dockyard; L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to Jetty Zero 
(Approach Section), HMC Dockyard. Coverdale N B: E P Electric Products Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of antenna ground radials, etc, HMCS “Coverdale’. Renous N B: 
Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, construction of heavy traversed laboratories, RCN 
Magazine. Valcartier Que: Cimota Construction Corp Ltd, erection & finishing of 
prefabricated steel garage, etc. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
of nursing sisters quarters, bldg No E179. Trenton Ont: Donald McLaren Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard control tower & outside services, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Bluebird 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ units, CJATC. Moose Jaw Sask: 
P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of bldg to house UHF transmitter & receiver, 
RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Arctic tower 
& access road, RCAF Station. Chilliwack B C: Beaver Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N S: Powers Bros Ltd, supply & installation of exhaust system for officers 
mess, combined mess & hospital kitchen, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, resurfacing of roads, etc, PMQ area; Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs; The Holdcroft Construction Co Ltd, renewal of 
sanitary sewers. Clinton Ont: Brant Construction Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s, 
- RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, restoration of Fort Frederick 
Towers, RMC. Winnipeg Man: Halls Associates (Western) Ltd, resurfacing of mastic 
floor, Minto Armoury. Cold Lake Alta: J Mason & Sons Ltd, interior painting of PMQ’s 
& Athabaska school. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: G W Sampson, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Halifax 
N S: Alex L Grant, interior painting of bldgs, Headquarters Eastern Command. Bagotville 
Que: Adelard Drolet, repainting interior of barrack block No 60, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Alidor Bergeron, completing interior finish of CE extension, RCAF 
Station. Rockcliffe Ont: National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, reroofing garages, RCAF 
Station. Regina Sask: Leslie’s Painting & Decorating, interior painting, Armoury. Edmonton 
Alta: McCready & Campbell Ltd, application of acoustic material, Griesbach Barracks. 
Sea Island B C: Smith & Co, reroofing of various bldgs, RCAF Station. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Canadian Bridge Division of Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, 
construction of catwalks & access catwalks along downstream cable route under Jacques 
Cartier Bridge roadway; J P Cartier Ltd, construction of superstructure of administration 
bldg & Toll Plaza, Jacques Cartier Bridge; McNamara (Quebec) Ltd, construction of 
pier, section 54 to 56; Canadian Erectors Ltd, installation of motorizing winches for 
boat spouts at Galleries 6 & 7, Elevator B, & Gallery 554, Elevator No 3. Vancouver B C: 
General Construction Co Ltd, widening of Commissioner Street. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Terra Nova National Park Nfld: T H Joyce, *stonework, tile & plastering repairs, 
Superintendent’s residence. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Angel Mfg & 
Supply Co Ltd, *supply & installation of heating system & electrical wiring, No 3 bldg, 
Ingonish Beach. Kootenay National Park B C: Don Young, *supply & installation of 
hot water heating system, Superintendent’s residence. 


Department of Public Works 


St John’s Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Halifax N rope 
Standard Construction Co Ltd, re-arrangement of service entrance, Camp Hill Hospital. 
L’Archeveque N S: Albert McDonald, breakwater repairs. Marion Bridge NS Charles 
E Hardy, wharf reconstruction. New Ross N S: Swinamers Bldg Services Ltd, construction 
of post office. Trout Cove N S: Clare Industries Ltd, construction of breakwater. Yar- 
mouth N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage & garage bldg, Ferry 
Terminal. Fredericton N B: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of Agricultural 
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Research Laboratory. Campbell’s Bay Que: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office. Contrecoeur Que: Lemieux Construction Ltd, construction of post office. Montreal 
Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, re-tubing boiler No 4, Postal Terminal Bldg. 
St Thecle Que: Justin Desy & Alban Trudel, construction of post office. Hilton Beach 
Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Orillia Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson 
(Canada) Ltd, construction of wharf. Ottawa Ont: Allied Insulation, supply & installation 
of piping insulation, Centre Block, Parliament Hill; Turnbull Elevator Co Ltd, renovations 
to elevators, Jackson Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, repairs to exterior cladding 
& openings, Jackson Bldg; A Bruce Benson Ltd, interior repairs & partitioning—Phase 2, 
Jackson Bldg; Hurdman Bros Ltd, moving furniture & equipment from Dept of Public 
Works Testing Laboratories at Tunney’s Pasture to new Testing Laboratories at Riverside 
Drive. Puce River Ont: Detroit River Construction Ltd, improvements (training wall & 
dredging). Timmins Ont: Betteridge-Smith Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, installation of partition, acoustic ceiling, lighting, etc, 
Postal Station “K”. Walpole Island Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, construction 
of shore protection. Windsor Ont: Loaring Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 180 Church 
St, temporary post office accommodation. Reston Man: V J Sigurdson & Son, con- 
struction of RCMP detachment quarters. Rivers Man: Rivers Cabinet & Builders Supplies 
Ltd, addition & alterations, federal bldg. Preeceville Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Regina Sask: Hipperson Construction Co Ltd, alterations to 
5th & 6th floors, Motherwell Bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Peter Kiewit Sons of 
Canada Ltd, Norquay grade separation, grading, culverts, granular base prime, road mix 
& structure. Banff National Park Alta & Yoho National Park B C: Standard Gravel 
& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, crushing & stockpiling aggregates, Mile 0 to Mile 80, Trans- 
Canada Highway. Fort Fitzgerald Alta to Bell Rock N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, grading, 
culverts & base course, Mile 0 to Mile 22.7, Portage Road. Fort Vermilion Alta: Eric R 
French & Son Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bella Coola B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Mount Revelstoke National 
Park B C: Mannix Co Ltd, construction of Silver Creek Bridge, Mile 0, TCH; Burns & 
Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of entrance road overpass, TCH. 
Nelson B C: Imperial Builders Ltd, construction of Administration bldg, RCMP Sub- 
Division. 
Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 

Grand Falls Nfld: E J Clarke & Sons, vault repairs, federal bldg. Meteghan River 
N S: A F Theriault, construction of launch. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, repairs 
to Tug “Canso”. Richibucto N B: Caissie Plumbing Electrical Supplies, drilling of well, 
federal bldg. Rogersville N B: A J Roach, interior painting of post office. Shediac N B: 
MacBeath Construction Co, alterations to federal bldg. Baie Comeau Que: Leon Chartron, 
interior painting of federal bldg. Hull Que: H G Francis & Sons, repairs to ducts, Printing 
Bureau. Lacolle Que: Adrien Biroux, interior painting of federal bldg. Montreal Que: 
Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, washing of venetian blinds in various bldgs; 
J Vern Oatway, interior painting of Immigration bldg. Quebec Que: Juneau & Frere, 
interior decorations, Uppertown post office. Arnprior Ont: M Sullivan & Sons, general 
repairs, No 5 bldg. Burford Ont: Cromar Construction Ltd, alterations to screenline, 
federal bldg. Islington Ont: J H Ross Construction, installation of new screenline in post 
office bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to elevator, Archives bldg, 
Sussex St; Roelofson Elevator Co Ltd, repairs to elevator, Archives bldg, Tunney’s 
Park; Ottawa Bldg Maintenance Co Reg’d, painting of hallways, Norlite bldg; L Gendron 
& Fils, installation of plumbing, Forest Products Laboratory, Montreal Road; Louis G 
Fortin, alterations to Mortimer bldg; Rideau Aluminum & Steel Ltd, construction of new 
lockers, “B” Bldg, Cartier Square; Reuter Electric Ltd, renovation to power distribution 
system, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Thos Gregoire, redecoration at Justice Annex, 
Kent St; H R Hills, construction of additional room, Old Printing Bureau. Emerson Man: 
J D Corby, installation of sewer lines, Immigration bldg. Winnipeg Man: Sargent Electric, 
electrical repairs in Customs bldg. Prince Albert Sask: C A Jacobson, repairs to storage 
space, Immigration bldg. Regina Sask: Lou Kennet, redecorating, old post office bldg. 
Bella Bella B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, dredging. Prince George 
B C: F Drexel Co Ltd, installation of acoustic tile, federal bldg. Vancouver B C: General 
Bldg Repairs Ltd, alterations to Begg bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Soulanges Section Que: Canit Construction (Quebec) Ltd, construction of bridge 
guards, St Louis & Valleyfield Bridges. 
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Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities, Kelly Lake 
Airport. Yarmouth N S: L E & P E Armstrong, construction of VHE omni range bldg 
& related work. Cape Whittle Que: Landry Construction Inc, construction of power 
house. Grand’Mere Que: Canots Cadorette Canoes, construction of surfboat & workboat. 
Quebec Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of underground duct system & installation 
of cables & substation, Airport. The Pas Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
dwellings, hydrogen generator bldg & related work. Cold Lake Alta: City Construction. 
Co Ltd, additional airport development. Namao Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Okanagan Falls B C: C Seibert Co, construction of beacon bldg. Terrace 
B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwellings, localizer transmitter bldg, 
& related work. Inuvik N W T: Schumacher-Mackenzie (Alberta) Ltd, installation of 


runway lighting at Airport. 





Calls for Minimum Wage Law for U.S. Migrant Farm Workers 


The U.S. National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor has been urged by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell to advocate a federal minimum wage for migrant farm 


workers. 


Mr. Mitchell says Department of Labor studies necessary for the drafting of such 
legislation would be ready for the second session of the present Congress. 

The Committee was told by Mr. Mitchell that “the migrant farm worker will never 
take his place as a fully useful citizen and will never be able to successfully resist 
exploitation until federal legislation guarantees him a decent minimum wage upon which 
he can build a decent and independent life...” 





Decisions of the Umpire 
(Continued from page 300) 


they were employed, but I must disagree 
with the board’s conclusion that such 
claimants have successfully discharged the 
onus of proving that they fulfilled the 
relieving conditions laid down in subsec- 
tion (2) of section 63 of the Act. 


The records show that some of the points 
at issue in the labour dispute between the 
employer and the employees represented 
by their Union stood to affect, in a most 
definite and direct way, the working con- 
ditions of the temporary employees. The 
points which I have in mind are not only 
those which were related in a general way 
to the terms or conditions of employment 
of all the employees, whether permanent, 
probationary or temporary, covered by the 
bargaining agreement, but those which had 
to do only with the terms or conditions of 
employment of the temporary employees, 
such as the Union’s demands for an increase 
of the wage rate of these employees and 
for a radical modification of the Union’s 
security clauses of the bargaining agree- 
ment regarding such employees’ eligibility 
to the status of permanent employees. 

In view of the above, it is impossible 
to consider the temporary employees as a 
grade of workers distinct from the class of 
employees on whose behalf the Union was 
negotiating with the employer. I must con- 
sequently conclude that such temporary 





employees were directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work, in the same way and to the same 
extent as all the other workers whose 
terms or conditions of employment stood 
to be affected by the settlement of the 
points at issue between the parties to the 
labour dispute. 

My decision, therefore, is that the claim- 
ants have failed to discharge the onus of 
proving that they fulfilled all the relieving 
conditions laid down in subsection (2) of 
section 63 of the Act and that the dis- 
qualification imposed by the insurance offi- 
cer under subsection (1) of that section 
must be upheld. 

The fact that in this instance the tem- 
porary employees happened to gain by 
the settlement is not a vital factor, though 
it serves to strengthen the evidence of the 
claimants’ direct interest in the labour 
dispute. 

Since it is established that the claimants 
were directly interested in the labour dis- 
pute, it is not necessary to decide whether 
they have proven that they did not, per- 
sonally or as members of a grade or class, 
finance the dispute or participate therein. 
Accordingly, whether the claimants had a 
voice or a vote in the decision to call a 
strike or had not received strike pay 
becomes completely immaterial. 

The insurance officer’s appeal is allowed. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, February 1959 


Declining for the third successive month, 
the consumer price index (1949=—100) 
moved down, declining 0.3 per cent from 
126.1 to 125.7 between the beginning of 
January and February. It was still two 
full points higher than at February 1, 
1959% 

The decrease resulted largely from a 
drop of almost 1 per cent in foods; the 
other four group indexes recorded little or 
no movement. The shelter and other com- 
modities and services indexes were both 
unchanged, the clothing index was down 
moderately, and the household operation 
index edged up slightly. 

The food index moved from 122.3 to 
121.2 as lower prices were reported for a 
variety of items including eggs, coffee, lard, 
citrus fruits, and some fresh vegetables. 
Beef prices were down slightly on average, 
to register the first break in the sharp climb 
that has occurred in recent months. Pork 
prices increased slightly. 

The shelter index was unchanged at 
140.2 as both the rent and home-ownership 
components remained at January levels. 
The rent index, which has shown an 
increasing tendency to level off, was 
unchanged for the third successive month. 

The other commodities and_ services 
index was also unchanged at 133.4 as slight 
price increases for pharmaceuticals, hospi- 
tal rates, tobacco and personal care items 
were balanced by a decline in prepaid 
health care. This latter movement took 
into account a measurement of price change 
resulting from the recently introduced 
federal-provincial hospital plans. 

The clothing index, as in January, 
reflected sale prices, particularly for a 
number of items of women’s and children’s 
wear, which carried the clothing component 
from 109.2 to 108.8. 

The household operation index increased 
from 121.8 to 122.0 as fractionally higher 
prices were recorded for fuel oil, coal, 
and household supplies; some furniture and 
textile prices were up from January sale 
levels. 

The index one year earlier (February 
1958) was 123.7. Group indexes on that 
date were: food 119.9, shelter 136.9, cloth- 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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ing 108.8, household operation 120.8, and 
other commodities and services 129.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, January 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
were lower in four of the ten regional 
cities between the beginning of December 
1958 and January 1959.+ 

Indexes declined 0.3 per cent in both 
Montreal and Winnipeg, 0.2 per cent in 
Toronto and 0.1 per cent in Ottawa. In 
three cities, indexes were at higher levels: 
up 0.1 per cent in Saskatoon-Regina, 0.2 
per cent in Vancouver and 0.4 per cent 
in Halifax. Halifax price changes reflected, 
in part, the introduction of a 3-per-cent 
sales tax in Nova Scotia. Indexes for 
St. John’s, Saint John and Edmonton- 
Calgary were all unchanged. 

Food indexes showed mixed results. Four 
city indexes experienced declines of 0.1 
or 0.2 per cent, two indexes were unchanged 
and four indexes recorded increases rang- 
ing up to 0.5 per cent. The shelter indexes 
were unchanged in five regional cities and 
rose fractionally in the other five. The 
household operation indexes were lower in 
five cities, higher in four and unchanged 
in St. John’s. Other commodities and 
services indexes were down in six cities, 
unchanged in two, and increased in the 
other two. Clothing indexes were lower in 
seven of the ten cities, unchanged in two; 
the Halifax index was up. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between December and January 
were as follows: Montreal —0.4 to 126.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 123.6; Toronto —0.2 to 
128.9; Ottawa —0.1 to 126.4; Halifax +0.5 
to 124.8; Vancouver +0.3 to 128.1; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 122.8. St. John’s, 
Saint John and Edmonton-Calgary remained 
unchanged. at), 122.6%, -126:7: anda 122% 
respectively. 


Wholesale Price Index, January 1959 

The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) recorded a further advance in Jan- 
uary, from 229.1 to 229.7. Five of the 
group indexes moved higher; the other 
three declined slightly. 

Animal products moved from 253.7 to 
255.6, wood products from 298.5 to 300.6, 





tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951100. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(ndex 1949=100 





1950 1951 1952 Heroic! 
Yearly Average 


iron products from 255.2 to 255.4, non- 
metallic minerals from 188.7 to 189.0, and 
chemical products from 184.7 to 185.7. 


Moving down were vegetable products, 
from 197.9 to 197.8; textile products, from 
227.2 to 227.0; and non-ferrous metals, 
Prom ely 2.210 1172.5. 


Wholesale Price Index, December 1958 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) advanced a further 0.3 per cent in 
December, moving from 228.5 to 229.1, 
which is 1.3 per cent higher than December 
1957. Usually the index does increase in 
December over November; on only three 
occasions since 1945 has it shown a 
decrease. 


Four of the major groups moved higher 
while the remaining four declined. 


The animal products group recorded the 
largest group increase, moving from 247.5 
to 253.7, or 2.5 per cent. Plaster, coal and 
cement were the chief contributors to a 
0.3-per-cent advance in the non-metallic 
“minerals group, which moved from 188.2 
to 188.7. Increases in explosives, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and inorganic chem- 
icals offset lower prices for industrial gases 
and paint materials, resulting in a slight 
0.2-per-cent rise in the chemical products 
group from 184.4 to 184.7. The iron 
products group rose a slight 0.04 per cent 
from 255.11to 255:2. 


The non-ferrous metals group declined 
for the first time since July, dropping 0.9 


Index 1949=100 





CLOTHING 





i! 90 





1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monihly Indexes 


per centfrom 174.2) toedj2.d2, Vesetable 
products moved 0.5 per cent lower, from 
198.8. 40 ,197.9; .wood.;products.0:33' per 
cent from 299.3 to 298.5; and textile 
products 0.1 per cent from 227.4 to 227.2. 


The imdex of Canadian farm products 
prices between November and December 
tose? from, 212.1 Go 2176. irhe advance 
reflected increases in the field products 
index. from 155.2. to 4156.5, and an the 
animal products from 269.1 to 278.7. 

The eastern total index climbed from 
227.2 to 235.3 and the western total from 
197.0 to 199.9. 

The residential building materials price 
index  (1949=100) rose..0:2 oper cent 
between November and December, from 
127.8 to 128.0. The non-residential build- 
ing materials price index also increased 
0.2 per cent, from 130.7 to 131.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, January 1959 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100), after making in December 
its first decline since last August, rose a 
slight 0.1 per cent in January, from 123.7 to 
123.8. The rise brought the index to 
within one tenth of a point of the all-time 
high of 123.9 reached twice in 1958, in 
July and November. 

The U.S. index has not moved out of 
range of 0.3 per cent in nine months, since 
May 1958, when it stood at 123.6. At the 
beginning of 1958 the index was 122.3. 
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U.K. Index of Retail Prices, December 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose again 


between mid-November and mid-December 


1958 to regain the all-time high of 110.2 
previously reached in June 1958. The mid- 
November reading was 109.8, and that of 
mid-January 1958 was 108.1. 






January 1959 


There were 38 work stoppages in Canada 
during January; 14 of these stoppages 
started in the course of the month.* 


Although the number of work stoppages 
was slightly higher in January than in 
December, there was a substantial decline 
in time loss from the previous month. This 
was mainly due to the termination at the 
end of December of the Inco dispute, which 
had caused a considerable time loss during 
that month. 


Among the largest stoppages in January 
was a strike of 1,360 woodworkers em- 
ployed by the Anglo-Newfoundland Devel- 
opment Co. in Grand Falls, Nfld. Wages 
and hours were the main issues involved 
in this dispute, which began on December 
31 and was still in progress at the end of 
January. 


TABLE 1—-NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED,BY INDUSTRY,JANUARY 











1959 
Number of 

Industry Strikes and Number of Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Dogging. 5 ten. 3 ire, 44,575 
IMOVIE cae 2 969 970 
Manufacturing...... Dil 9,181 70,520 
Construction.......... 4 462 9,010 

Transportation, Stor- 

age and Communi- 
CaLlOMe orn Sto 6 ART 33,335 
Trades’. p25 (tee 1 8 195 
Service sass ee 1 14 125 








*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1959 and 1958. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during January 1959. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Another important work stoppage in 
January involved CBC producers in Mont- 
real; it began late in December, idling up 
to 1,700 CBC employees. This dispute was 
not terminated at the end of January, but 
later press reports indicated that an agree- 
ment on terms of settlement had been 
reached between the CBC and the 74 pro- 
ducers directly involved in the stoppage. A 
general settlement, however, was reportedly 
delayed by disagreement over the conditions 
for return to work of members of other 
unions who had respected the picket line 
set up by the producers. 

Of the 38 work stoppages in progress 
during January, 19 involved one hundred 
or more workers. Eleven of these 19 larger 
work stoppages had begun prior to January 
and eight started during the course of the 
month. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Newfound- 
land, with a relatively small labour force, 
ranked high in time loss with a total of 
36,000 man-days for the month. In Ontario 
and Quebec the monthly total was near 
the 40,000 mark. In Ontario, the seven-day 
strike of 3,500 Chrysler Corporation em- 
ployees in Windsor caused more than half 
the time loss in the province. In Quebec, 
the Montreal CBC dispute was responsible 
for most of the time loss. In British 
Columbia, where time loss amounted to 
27,000 man-days for the month, a work 
stoppage involving approximately 1,000 em- 
ployees of sawmills and logging camps, in 
progress since the latter part of November, 
was not settled until February. 

TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCK- 


OUTS, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS 
INVOLVED, BY PROVINCE,JANUARY 














1959 
Number of 
Province Strikes and Numberof Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland........ 2 1,402 35,695 
Nova Scotia.......... 7 1,045 2,335 
Quebece.ee =e eee 3 1,625 39,710 
Ontario.... 18 7,348 45,515 
Alberta eer 2 399 8,375 
British Columbia..... 11 1,920 27,100 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was listed 
in the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 126 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION. 
Procedural and Substantive Aspects of 
Labor-Management Arbitration. New York, 
19582. bp. 39. 

Discusses, among other things, the following: 
the initiation of arbitration, types of arbitration 
boards, selection of the arbitrator, occupa- 
tional status of arbitrators, hearing days, arbi- 
trators’ study days, AAA administrative fees, 
most frequent grievances, discharge and other 
forms of discipline, seniority, job evaluation, 
overtime, vacations, foremen and supervisors, 
and pensions. 

2. CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM B. Compul- 
sory Conciliation and Collective Bargaining, 
the New Brunswick Experience. Montreal, 
published jointly by the New Brunswick 
Department of Labour, Fredericton, N.B., 
and the Industrial Relations Centre, McGill 
University, 1958; Ppa 123. 

The author examined the files of the New 
Brunswick Department of Labour for disputes 
requiring the intervention of government- 
appointed conciliators during the period, 1947- 
1956. Most of this study deals with the 
achievements and effects of the conciliation 
boards. 

3. Woops, Harry Douc.as, ed. Patterns 
of Industrial Dispute Settlement in Five 
Canadian Industries. Contributors: D. E. 
Armstrong (and others) Montreal, Indus- 
trial Relations Centre, McGill University, 
LOS Geer DoT: 

Contents: Concepts in Labour Relations, by 
H. D. Woods. Third Party Intervention in the 
Alberta Coal Industry, 1900-1951, by D. E. 
Armstrong and Muriel Armstrong. Pattern of 
Accommodation in the Men’s Garment Indus- 
try of Quebec, 1914-1954, by M. Brecher, 
Labor Disputes Settlement in the Construction 
Industry of British Columbia, 1945-1954, by 
S. Jamieson. Third Party Intervention in the 
Quebec Primary Textile Industry, 1944-1952, 
by M. K. Oliver. British Columbia Logging 
and Lumber Industry, 1946-1953, by J. R. 
Vaselenak. The Process of Accommodation, 
by H. D. Woods. 


Automation 


4, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. AlUto- 


mation and Major Technological Change; 
Impact on Union Size, Structure and Func- 
tion. A Panel Discussion at a Conference 
held under the Auspices of the Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO, April 22, 
1958, Washington, D.C. Washington, 1958. 
Pp 2; 

The Panel discussed ‘“‘changes in the size, 
structure and functions of unions taking place 
now or likely to occur in the future and the 
adjustments which must be made in order to 


deal effectively with the problems created by 
such changes.” 


5. CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION, Paris, 
1957. Principal Speeches and Reports of 
Working Groups, Paris, 8-12 April 1957. 
Paris, European’ Productivity Agency, 
O[E.F.C. afl. Gaal ae eo. 

Text in the original language only, except 
for two speeches made at the opening session 
which have been translated. Some of the topics 
discussed at the Conference on Automation 
were: problems raised by automation from the 
point of view of business and of trade unions, 
economic problems of automation, education 
for automation, social problems of automation, 


and industrial and managerial consequences of 
automation. 


6. CRAIG, HAROLD FARLOW. Administer- 
ing a Conversion to Electronic Accounting; 
a Case Study of a Large Office. Boston, 
Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp? 24) 


A case study of administering a conversion 
to electronic accounting in a large insurance 
office, with particular reference to the adminis- 
trative aspects of conversion to the new 
accounting systems instead of the technical 
aspects. 


Economic Conditions 

7. ADELAIDE. UNIVERSITY. SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. Busi- 
ness and Economic Policy. Adelaide, The 
Griffin Press, 1958. Pp. 43. 

At head of title: Third Summer School 
of Business Administration. 1958. 

8. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. Labor, 
Big Business and Inflation. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 34. 


9. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. Eco- 
nomic Development in the Commonwealth. 
Rev. ed. London, 1958. Pp. 96. 

10. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. The Soviet Economy, 1956-1958, 
(Including Tables bringing up to date 
“Statistical Handbook of the U.S.S.R.,” 
Studies in business economics, No. 55) by 
Harry Schwartz. New York, c1958. Pp. 20. 

The author is the New York Times 
expert on Russian affairs. 
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11. SONNE, HANS) CH8RISTIAN. Crucial 
Issues in World Perspective, 1958. Report 
to the Annual Joint Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees and the Agriculture, Business, 
Labor and International Committees and 
the National Council of the National Plan- 
ning Association, Washington, D.C., March 
31st, 1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 14. 

12. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS. Structure and Growth of 
Selected African Economies. New York, 
$958.6 Eb parwOdle 

Analyzes the economic structure of three 
territories: The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Morocco and the Sudan. 

13. YOUNG, JOHN HUMPHREY. Canadian 
Commercial Policy. Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 235. 

A Study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. Contents: 
Introduction and Summary. The Development 
of the Canadian Tariff. The Economic Effects 
of the Canadian Tariff. The Structure of the 
Canadian Tariff. The Economic Consequences 
of Alternative Tariff Policies. 


Education 


14. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. VOCA- 
TIONAL DIvIsION. Homemaking Education 
Programs for Adults. Washington, G.P.O., 
$958. Ep. 02. 

“This bulletin was planned for all those 
in State and local departments of education 
who have some responsibility for developing 
and administering programs of adult education 
concerned with home and family living.” 


15. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Annual Report, including a Summary of 
the Proceedings of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates, Rome, 1958. Washington, 1958. 
rp eu 


Education, Vocational 


16. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Britain’s Future and Tech- 
nical Education. London, n.d., 1958? Pp. 
12. 

17. NATIONAL LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
CONFERENCE IN TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 3RD, ITHACA, NEW York. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
1958. Pp. 99. 


This Conference was held to assist those 
who operate trade and industrial education 
programs at the State level. 


Efficiency, Industrial 

18. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Productivity in Small and Medium-Sized 
Enterprises; Report on a Mission to the 


United States. Project No. 384. Paris, 
f55. 4 D.A93. 
Recommendations of Mission: A need for 


educating small business managers in modern 
management techniques; Services provided by 
trade organizations, chambers of commerce, 
etc. to small business should be strengthened 
and improved, where necessary; American 
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specialists should be invited to Europe to 
study European small business and advise the 
European Productivity Agency, National Pro- 
ductivity Centres and other organizations on 
methods of promoting productivity in small 
business; A survey of financial problems of 
small business in OEEC Member Countries 
should be undertaken; More emphasis should 
be given to publicizing productivity in small 
business. 

19. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Report on the Third Meeting of Technical 
Information Officers held... in Rome, 
19th-23rd_ March. .1956._.Paris,«O.B.E.Cs, 
19582..Pp. O08. 

Cover-title: Technical Information Services 
in Europe. Topics discussed at the Conference 
include: research and technical information; 
some special documentation services; technical 
information and management; technical infor- 
mation in large industries and public enter- 
prises; technical information and the trade 
unions; and the technical press. 

20. LINTERN, DEWI GWYNFRYN. Work 
Measurement and Incentives, by D. G. 
Lintern and R. J. S. Curtis. London, Pit- 
Man, 956s pe loo 

Intended as an introductory textbook. Covers 
such topics as time and motion study, materials 
handling, fatigue, incentives, job analysis, 
merit rating and training. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


21. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Federal-State Regulations of 
Welfare Funds: Editorial Analysis; Check- 
lists for filing Reports; Comparison of 
Federal and State Requirements; Text of 
Federal and State Laws; Conference and 
Committee Reports; Congressional Debate. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 136. 


22. FOUNDATION ON EMPLOYEE HEALTH, 
MEDICAL CARE AND WELFARE. Problems 
and Solutions of Health and Welfare Pro- 
grams. New York, 1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 

Contents: Pt. A. Improving Value and 
reducing Costs. Pts. B & C. Service Bene- 
fitt and How to compare Service vs. 
Indemnity Benefits. 


23. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Employee Bene- 
fit Plans; Background Material. Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First 
Session. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 
249. 


The material in this book includes: The 
legislative history of the present provisions 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act deal- 
ing with employer contributions to employee- 
benefit plans. The text of all State laws which 
might have some applicability in this area. Sig- 
nificant legislative proposals from 1948 through 
1956 designed to amend existing law or to 
provide new regulations governing the estab- 
lishment or administration of employee-benefit 
plans. A digest of all testimony as to such 
legislative proposals before this and other 
committees... The legislative history of the 
present Federal law providing for State regu- 
lation of the insurance industry. A summary 


of previous reports and committee recommen- 
dations regarding the employment-benefit pro- 
visions of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act? 


Employment Offices, Public 


24. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PER- 
SONNEL IN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Pro- 
ceedings of the Forty-Fifth Annual Con- 
vention, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 
Teo) 19720501 958- Louisville? 1958. Pp. 
Te. 


25. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Employment Services available to 
Federal Agencies. Washington, G.P.O., 
1956.0" PDoixd. 


Industrial Relations 


26. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Do 
Management Attitudes determine Union- 
Management Relations? By Ross Stagner. 
Wroana; T9557 Pp, 9. 


The author concludes, among other things, 
that top management attitudes influence the 
attitudes at the rank-and-file level; that higher 
wage rates made for a friendlier attitude 
towards management at the rank-and-file level; 
and that union influence is usually low if 
management is hostile to the union. 

27. SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN Morris. Prob- 
lems in Labor Relations, by Benjamin M. 
Selekman, Sylvia Kopald Selekman and 
Stephen H. Fuller. 2d ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 702. 


Presents authentic cases of collective bar- 
gaining. The cases studied are in three major 
categories: 1. shop problems; 2. problems at 
the bargaining table level; and, 3. problems 
affecting individual companies. 


Industry—Location 


The following two publications were 
published in Edmonton in 1958 by the 
Industrial Development Branch of the 
Alberta Department of Economic Affairs. 


28. Survey of Red Deer. Rev. ed. Pp. 24. 


29. Survey of Wetaskiwin. Rev. ed. 


Pp. 20. 


Insurance, Unemployment 


30. CANADIAN LaBouR Concress. The 
U.1.A., its Rights and Obligations; a Hand- 
book on the Unemployment Insurance Act 
as amended October 2, 1955, September 30, 
1956, and November 27, 1957. 4th ed. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 53. 


31. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Significant Provisions of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws, August 15, 1958. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 3. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


32. PeETRO, SYLVESTER. How the NLRB 
repealed Taft-Hartley, with Especial Em- 
phasis upon the Destruction of Free 
Employee Choice; a Study of Congressional 


Intent and NLRB Interpretation. 
ton, Labor Policy Association, 
140. 

The author alleges that the rights of an 
empioyee, including the right to join or not 
join a union as guaranteed by the Labor 
Management Relations Act (The Taft-Hartley 
Act) of 1957, and other provisions of the Act, 
have not been supported by the decisions of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

33. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BoarD. 
Administration of the Railway Labor Act 
by the National Mediation Board, 1934- 
1957. Washineton,"G.P“O. 19358." Pp:-103. 

Contents: The Railway Labor Act today and 
Preceding Legislation. The National Mediation 
Board and its Duties. Application for Services 
and Rules of the National Mediation Board. 
National Railway Labor Panel-Railroad and 
Airline Wage Board. The Work of the National 
Mediation Board. Court Proceedings. 


Labour Organization 
34. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 


TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Proceedings, Second Constitutional Conven- 


Washing- 
1958. Pp. 


tion, Washington, D.C., October 31 and 
November I, 1957. Washington, 1958? 
Pp. 198. 


35. BARBASH, JACK. The Labor Move- 
ment in the United States. 1st ed. New 
York, cl958a4 Pps2s. 

The author, Professor of Labor Education 
at the University of Wisconsin, was formerly 
Research and Educational Director, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO and Staff Direc- 
tor of the United States Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor Management Relations. 

36. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Report 
of Proceedings, Second Convention, Win- 
nipeg, April 21-25, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. 
Pp. 38: 

37. MatuHur, A. S. Trade Union Move- 
ment in India, by A. S. Mathur and J. S. 
Mathur. Allahabad, India, Chaitanya Pub. 
House;:.<19572- Pp. 303. 


A history of trade union in India since 1918. 
Discusses such topics as trade union structure, 


national federations, labour laws, collective 
bargaining, trade unions and politics, and em- 
ployers’ organizations. 


38. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. Report of 
Proceedings at the 90th Annual Trades 


Union Congress held at ... Bournemouth, 
September I to 5, 1958. London, 1958. 
Pie 2 oe 


39. VERBIN, ANDREI. Soviet Trade Unions. 
London, Soviet News, 1958? Pp. 94. 


Labour Organization—Administration 


40. AMERICAN ENTERPRISE ASSOCIATION. 
Labor Unions and Public Policy, by Ed- 
ward H. Chamberlin (and others). Washing- 
ion, 1958. Pp) ii7. 

Contents: The Economic Analysis of Labor 
Union Power, by Edward H. Chamberlin. 
Involuntary Participation in Unionism, by 
Philip D. Bradley. State Rights and the Law 
of Labor Relations, by Gerard D. Reilly. Legal 
Immunities of Labor Unions, by Roscoe Pound. 


ssid! 


41. SLICHTER, SUMNER H. New Goals 
for the Unions. (In The Atlantic Monthly, 
December 1958. Pp. 54-58.) 

Crooked labor leaders in their cynical mis- 
use of funds have incensed the American 
consumer, and the unions in too many instances 
have not been able to eliminate corrupt officials. 
Sumner H. Slichter, the noted economist, takes 
the long view: Will the labor leaders regain 
a responsible authority, without which there 
can be no productive cooperation in the U.S.? 


Labour Supply 


42. BANCROFT, GERTRUDE. The American 
Labor Force: its Growth and Changing 
Composition, by Gertrude Bancroft for the 
Social Science Research Council in cooper- 
ation with the U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census. New York, Wiley, 
1958. Pp. 256. 

“The work covers such topics as: the long- 
run and short-run changes in the labor force 
participation of various population groups; the 
contribution of part-time workers; factors 
deciding whether or not a second member of 
the family, particularly the wife, will work; 
and projections of the composition and size 
of the labor force up to 1975.” 

43. CLAGUE, EWAN. Breaking the Man- 
power Barrier. (Address) before _ the 
American Society of Training Directors, 
Washington, D.C., May 6, 1958. Washing- 
ton; Dept: of Labor, 1956." Pose t. 

The speaker forecasts a decrease in many 
occupations that require little preparation and 
a rapid increase in those occupations which 
require the most skill and education. He points 
out that the educational level is higher after 
World War II than it was before. He describes 
what the U.S. Department of Labor is doing 
to help improve work skills. 

44, THOLE, HENRY C. Shortages of 
Skilled Manpower; Implications for Kala- 
mazoo Businessmen. Kalamazoo, Mich., 
W. E. Upjohn Institute for Community 
Research, 1958. Pp. 5S. 

The author made a survey of 27 companies 
in 1956 to find out how the shortage of skilled 
workers affected employers and to determine 
what the companies were doing about the 
shortage. Metal-working firms had the most 
difficulty in hiring workers. Medium-size and 
smaller plants, employing under 500 workers, 
felt the shortages more than larger ones. 


Labouring Classes 


45. CHAMBERLAIN, NEIL W. Labor. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 625. 

“This book originated as a series of lectures 
designed for an introductory course in labor.” 
Some of the topics it touches on are labor 
unions, collective bargaining, union security, 
grievance procedures, seniority, wages and 
hours, pensions and supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

46. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION AGAINST 
CONCENTRATION CAMP PRACTICES. White 
Book on Forced Labour in the People’s 
Republic of China. Paris, Centre interna- 
tional d’édition et de documentation, 1957- 
1958. 2 Volumes. 


Bil2 


Contents: 1. The hearings. 2. The record. 
A Special Investigating Commission on Forced 
Labour in the People’s Republic of China, 
meeting in Brussels in April 1956, investigated 
complaints from the Hong Kong and Kowloon 
Trade Union Council, from the Chinese Feder- 
ation of Labour, Taipeh, and from eighty-nine 
Catholic missionaries who had returned from 
China. The Commission, which was appointed 
by the International Commission against Con- 
centration Camp Practices, heard representa- 
tives of the complainants, and others. 

47. JOHNSON, DOROTHY CATHERINE. Pio- 
neers of Reform: Cobbett, Owen, Place, 
Shaftesbury, Cobden, Bright. With a pre- 
face by Sidney Webb. London, Methuen, 
19297 Del GU; 

Biographies of 
social reformers. 

48. MACKINNON, JAMES. The Social and 
Industrial History of Scotland from Union 
to the Present Time. London, Longmans, 
Greens o Zhe SPD se2os: 


49. YEARLEY, CLIFTON K. Britons in 
American Labor; a History of the Influence 
of the United Kingdom Immigrants on 
American Labor, 1820-1914. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins: Press.)1957- Ep ooze 

Describes “the impact of men and ideas 
from the United Kingdom upon the early 


modern labor and labor reform movements 
in the United States.” 


Management 


50. ALLEN, Louis A. Management and 
Organization. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1935 8eePp353) 


Contents: The Nature of Management. A 
Unified Concept of Management. What is 
Organization? Designing the Company Organi- 
zation Structure. Divisionalization. The Pro- 
cess of Delegation. Better Methods of Delega- 
tion. Centralization and Decentralization. Effec- 
tive Decentralization. Staff and Line Relation- 


six English 19th century 


ships. Specialized Staff. Top Management 
Organization. Changing the Organization 
Structure. Dynamics of Change. 


51. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocIAL AFFAIRS. Manage- 
ment of Industrial Enterprises in Under- 
Developed Countries. New York, 1958. 
pmo): 

“It is the conflicts between conventional 
management and the environmental conditions 
which prevail in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries that the present report attempts to 
explore.” 

52. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. VoCca- 
TIONAL DIVISION. Management Training for 
Small Business. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp.52: 

_ Contains suggestions for organizing courses 
in administrative management for owners and 
managers of small businesses. 


Older Workers 


53. SOULE, GEORGE HENRY. Longer Life. 
New York, Viking Press, 1958. Pp. 151. 
Points out “the fallacy of the common belief 


that age is necessarily associated with incapaci- 
ties?’ 


54. WELFORD, ALAN TRAVISS. Ageing and 
Human Skill; a Report centred on Work by 
the Nuffield Unit for Research into Prob- 
lems of Ageing. London, Published for the 
Trustees of the Nuffield Foundation by the 
Oxford University Press, 1958. Pp. 300. 

“This book is the final report of the Nuffield 
Unit for Research into Problems of Ageing, 
which was attached to the Psychological Labor- 
atory at Cambridge from 1946 to 1956.” The 
Unit sought information on the processes of 
ageing and on ways to assist the employment 
and training of people in their later years. 


Prices 


55. BAIN, JOE STATEN. Pricing, Distribu- 
tion, and Employment; Economics of an 
Enterprise System. Rev. ed. New York, 
FIOM L ODS. es PD.n/ 32k 

56. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoaRD. Administered Pricing: Economic 
and Legal Issues. New York, c1958. 
|p pe lake 


“Administered price” was defined by the 
originator of the phrase as “a price set by 
someone, usually a producer or seller, and 
kept constant for a period of time and for 
a series of transactions.’ Contents: Introduc- 
tion, by Betty Bock. What is “Administered 
Pricing’? By M. A. Adelman. Price Move- 
ments in Basic Growth Industry, by Irving 
Lipkowitz. Administered Prices in Recessions, 
by Jules Backman. Administered Prices and 
the Antitrust Laws, by H. Thomas Austern. 

57. U.S. CONGRESS. JOINT ECONOMIC 


COMMITTEE. The Relationship of Prices 
to Economic Stability and Growth. Com- 
pendium of Papers submitted by Panelists 
appearing before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 
TED 


Topics of papers: 1. Employment Act objec- 
tives and the stabilization of prices. 2. The 
Measurement of price changes and price rela- 
tionships. 3. Past price behavior viewed in 
the context of cyclical and secular economic 
changes. 4. Interrelationships among, prices, 
demands and costs. 5. Interrelationships among 
prices, employment, output, incomes and 
resources. 6. Private pricing policies: their 
formulation and effects. 7. Relationships be- 
tween public policies, private pricing policies, 
price changes, and price relationships. 8. For- 
mulating public policies for economic stability 
and growth. 


58. U.S. CONGRESS. JoINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Relationship of Prices to Eco- 
nomic Stability and Growth. Hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, Second Session, pursuant to Sec. 
5 (a) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress)... 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 427. 

Hearings held May 12-22, 1958. “The com- 
mittee’s major goal is an objective and authora- 
tative exploration of those general economic 
processes which involve prices, price relation- 
ships, costs, and price policies in the expecta- 
tion that this will reveal ways in which public 
and private policies can contribute to the 


attainment of the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act.” 
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Professional Workers 


59. RIEGEL, JOHN WALLACE. Adminis- 
tration of Salaries and Intangible Rewards 
for Engineers and Scientists. Ann Arbor, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University 
of Michigan, 1958. Pp. 105. 

Bound with the author’s Intangible 
Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. Ann 
Arbor, 1958. 

The two studies in this book deal with 
the relationship between managers and engi- 
neers and scientists. 

60. RIEGEL, JoHN WatLace. Intangible 
Rewards for Engineers and Scientists. Ann 
Arbor, Bureau of Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan, 1958. Pp. 84. 

Bound with the author’s Administration of 
Salaries and Intangible Rewards for Engineers 
and Scientists. Ann Arbor, 1958. 

61. UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. The 
Training of Journalists; a World-Wide sur- 
vey on the Training of Personnel for the 
Mass Media. Paris, 1958. Pp. 222. 


Contents: Pt. 1. International Collaboration 
in the Training of Journalists. Pt. 2. Training 
Principles and Methods. Pt. 3. Training Facili- 
ties in Different Countries. 


Wages and Hours 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Wage 
Rates and Hours of Labour. Annual Report 
No. 40. October 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958.) Pp. 265. 


63. GUILLEBAUD, CLAUDE WILLIAM. The 
Wages Councils System in Great Britain. 
London, James Nisbet & Co. Ltd., 1958. 
Poe 1342 

““A Wages Council consists of equal numbers 
of members representing employers and mem- 
bers representing workers in the industry in 
question, together with not more than three 
independent persons, known as ‘Independent 
Members’, one of whom is appointed by the 
Minister to act as Chairman, and one as 
Deputy Chairman.” 

64. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
A Test of the Validity of collecting Wage 
Statistics by Mail Questionnaire. Washing- 


ton, 19532" Po. 17. 


Women 


65. CONFERENCE ON WORK IN THE LIVES 
OF MARRIED WOMEN, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
sity, 1957. Work in the Lives of Married 
Women; Proceedings of a Conference on 
Womanpower held October 20-25, 1957 at 
Arden House, Harriman Campus of Colum- 
bia University. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1958. Pp. 220. 


Partial Contents: Education for Reentry 
into the Labor Force, by Esther Lloyd-Jones. 
Utilizing ‘‘Older” Women Workers, by Howard 
S. Kaltenborn. Supplementary Income earned 
by Married Women, by Frances Lomas Feld- 
man. Maternal Employment and Children by 
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Katherine B. Oettinger. Effects upon Children 
of their Mothers’ Outside Employment, by 
Eleanor E. Macoby. 

66. CUSSLER, MARGARET. The Woman 
Executive. 1st ed. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1958. Pp. 165. 

Based on a survey of women executives 
in five metropolitan areas of the Eastern sea- 
board of the U.S. Describes how the woman 
executive gets along in her job and with 
her co-workers. 


Workmen's Compensation 


67. BRITISH COLUMBIA. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in British Columbia. Vancouver, 1958. 
Pp. 24. 

68. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIRE- 
MEN AND ENGINEMEN. CANADIAN LEGISLA- 
TIVE BoarD. Workmen’s Compensation in 


Canada; Summary Benefits, Years 1947- 
1958. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 25. 
69. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 


TION BoarbD. Annual Statistical Report, 
1957. Toronto, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 
74. 


Miscellaneous 


70. APPRENTICESHIP COMMISSION OF THE 
PRINTING TRADES FOR MONTREAL AND DIs- 
trict. Thirteenth Annual Report, 1957- 
1958. Montreal, 1958: Pp. -96. 


71. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Basic Patterns in Union Con- 
tracts. 4th ed. “Washington, 1957. 1 
Volume. 

Topics discussed: amendment and duration; 
discharge and_ discipline; employee benefits; 
grievances and arbitration, management and 
union rights, seniority: layoff, promotion and 
transfer, strikes and lockouts, union security, 
vacations, wages, and working conditions. 

72. GREAT BRITAIN. GOVERNMENT AC- 
TuUARY. Occupational Pension Schemes; a 
Survey.” London, “E-VES.O% 1958.8 Pps: 

“The survey was undertaken in order to 
throw light on (i) the number of persons now 
covered for occupational pensions, the number 
of pensioners, the total sums paid as contribu- 
tions and as pensions, and (ii) the salient 
features of the provisions of the various types 
Ol-scheme:.. 


73. HAND, LEARNED. The Bill of Rights. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1958. 
Pprs2: 

The author begins “...I shall confine myself 
to the function of United States Courts, par- 
ticularly the Supreme Court, of declaring 
invalid Statutes of Congress, or of the States, 
or acts of the President, because they are in 
conflict with what we have come to call our 
‘Bill of Rights’, by which I mean the first eight 
and the fourteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States.” 

74. IstiruTO NAZIONALE PER L’ASSICUR- 
AZIONE CONTRO GLI INFORTUNI SUL LaA- 
voro. Statistical Information, 1952-1955. 
Rome, 1958. 1 Volume (unpaged). 

Translation of the publisher’s name: National 
Institute for the Insurance against Industrial 
Accidents. 

75. LABOUR PARTY (GREAT BRITAIN). 
Public Enterprise; Labour’s Review of the 
Nationalised Industries. London, 1957. Pp. 
Doe 


76. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpb. The Alcoholic Worker: How Busi- 
ness is affected; Management Attitudes; 
Control Measures; Experiences of Seven 
Companies, by Stephen Habbe. New York, 
clO5Se ops 2: 

“The purpose of this report is to present 
current, reliable information on the subject of 
the problem drinker, to indicate some of the 
results when employees drink too much, and 
to describe in detail what seven companies are 
doing about the matter.” 

77. SCHAFFER, GORDON. Defend Your 
Jobs. London, L.R.D. Publications Ltd., 
1953 Pp: 


78. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 


Young Workers under 18 Today and 
Tomorrow. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp, 24: 


79. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Homemaker 
Service. Washington, D.C., G.P.O., 1958. 
Pp. 36. 

80. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. This is the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 10. 





A publication that gathers into one volume the texts of the principal international 
standards in the labour-management relations field has been issued by the International 


Labour Organization. 


Its title is International Standards and Guiding Principles, 1944-1958 and it is the 
fourth in the ILO’s Labour-Management Relations Series. 


A foreword to the volume gives the object of the volume as “to place at the disposal 
of those who are interested in the development of good labour-management relations 
in the various countries of the world the texts of the principal international standards in 
this field which have been adopted by the International Labour Organization in recent 


years’. 


A list of the principal reports or main articles published by the ILO on this question 


appears as an appendix. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


Nore—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 13, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


























Pee Man. 
ew Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask, BG: 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BO LIS Sexes sete ae occ ee cs nota). 6, 120 113 431 ile Faved Dap PAT) 1, 032 559 
oT GULL EE] ee eree wanes wees celiac; 653 * 46 140 171 272 22 
INOn=Acrien GUral sae. eae 5, 467 lil 385 1,592 2,082 760 537 
VIG es Menara rites ists Wescnisare cere ice ai irik vie 4,604 93 332 io ti 1,655 790 422 
ENGTICULDUTA lias IE Ae cre oe wrk pe se 618 3 45 136 156 258 21 
INon=sAcr1cultuvallseme te 4 ere eles ee 3, 986 91 287 1,176 1,499 532 401 
LGTODGH ISTE saeco Olen no con 6 Ae eee 1,516 20 99 420 598 242 137 

i Neerp oul Hing. nd 4 5 > OS eRe Ree eee 35 sy ¥ ‘ 15 14 * 
INon=Aericul tuna laeneens ere eeeie a ccis 1,481 20 98 416 583 228 136 
PA PA CSE EE henna eiicrcrn ciate sin «8 6, 120 113 431 tase 20208 1, 032 559 
ARON CALSirh. 2 cysracie ced i-e citi. hose 564 15 43 206 174 90 36 
2 DARGA atom aT achinatoa cc bias ects t 763 19 52 250 256 126 60 
2D AASV CATH Aen orate eins srsaeise Brel 2, 854 51 182 799 1,077 471 274 
AD G4) VEATS ents ce tak ice aetitnc cranes. 2 Adi 26 133 429 660 301 168 
Gy) AWerids Gh CAVE) ccomone pone BD Oe bo ucE 222 “s Dit 48 86 44 21 

Persons with Jobs 
PMESLA LUSTELOUDS eer erate: iaeteciae ees 5, 680 82 386 1,578 32 988 514 
I IGS arses 3 oo gar i ne ae ag 4,210 63 291 1,174 1,550 751 381 
JECV OVEN KSC). ortho. 8 Behera a tana Rania eee ie 1,470 19 95 404 582 237 133 
IA PrICULCOrA Same taet ert tess ccce eos 633 * 43 133 166 269 20 
Wonks Vas Gnbiiieallesccos coocososonnd 06nd 5, 047 80 343 1,445 1, 966 719 494 
ALOE VWOT KEL on set eis eatcicion helt ieleie re teriere a 4,597 70 306 1,324 1, 807 649 441 
IMalesteaees terete ete atten tmeeiian «= 3, 256 53 220 945 1276 443 318 
IIOTN a LES hae rome Moca tent octane cies > 1,341 V7 85 379 531 206 123 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IB OUNESEReS ye emit te oo otere a ateicae nes tie ms 440 31 45 154 121 44 45 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SOUS CKES ME c art iciemie eile testierete stoic oie, 5,329 153 457 1,498 1,777 927 517 
: Matos APACE: a Saya aS cea Aen ma ho 1,109 46 105 283 337 211 Ue 
Mem alesaateeee canst Nee oe sarees aime 4,220 107 352 1, 215 1,440 716 390 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
_—————————— SSS 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
December 18, 1958 November 15, 1958 December 14, 1957 








Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(?) Work (?) Work(?) 
Potallookms LOL wOr keene icicle yen see 467 445 387 372 416 399 
Without JoObs.4. esis deen nes Gene oeetae 440 420 361 348 392 378 
Windermdam ont hinneer meets tc ie 138 — 120 — 147 — 
1— 3 months 188 — 143 — 180 —- 
4— 6 months 64 —_ 48 —_ 44 — 
7—12 months 34 — 33 —- 14 — 
13—18 months ed —_— — z — 
19-=an dt overnyy.cecc sh hace eal meecates _— ce _- ‘2 — 
Worked sitesi beeen eaenioecnioe 27 25 26 24 24 21 
114 TOURS he sicteer aati ee oleae iste Meo “ * a td “¢ * 
[534 OUTS: s.c-clactee misses eet rsaee 18 17 18 17 16 14 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the “Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Domirion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals 


Trans- 
aod ae on ab a 
ont. os anu- torage, 
Mining facturing and 
Communi- 

cation? 

1953—Total....} 393 3,954 1,320 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 iL ees 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 iL GBy 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 
1957—Nov......| 46.2 410.4 140.6 
CGise. on 45.7 386.1 134.3 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 103.3 
Hebi... 46.5 385.5 132.2 

EWR aeeerc 45.8 389.8 130.3 
Auineee ce 43.9 392.3 134.6 
Mane a 44.9 401.3 141.0 

June ve..05 45.6 404.9 143.1 
Uilyeer re 45.0 402.1 145.7 

PATI: tee 2 399.8 Aaa, 
Sepiseeee 44.5 404.0 143.4 
Octeaee 43 .2 400.0 142.9 
INOWaAeeee 43.1 401.7 142.0 
Decree 42.1 393.7 139.6 


Quarterly Totals! 


Finance 

- ~~? | Supple- 
: Services Total! 

Forestry ers ue Trade | (including Teo 

Govern- Income 

ment) 

297 887 194 1, 665 2,000 468 12,110 
310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
339 911 204 1,874 Beale 539 13,215 
405 1,102 226 2.02 3,621 590 14,719 
371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
88.0 290.4 65.7 592.5 1,105.7 | 163.6 | 1,344.6 
Pelee eae taicil 5 coated teuel kGhoeiatae jal seh lage a eee ee eee | eae ete 1,294.8 
Fk tiaa ee So tate | a eyo IR eat eels: Se LPS ee aie | Serene ail ee 1,267.8 
64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1024.0 1) V6sc0 | Laeiiet 
ie Sa Nah oe es TA eRe Loa cee er eFORS hehe attra | atiececerstaae aie eoliatonoray Wetacetenst| ae rereter ae » 280.2 
PAE en rR RR Pe VE) MM a ed tard eh a ous heen Sh hans 8 1,304.0 
65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7} 168.4 | 1,354.8 
Ree eo csi Waa Bea ect ae, Se et emia ire al i tae Sie ol Rese teckes 1,384.5 
Be ey te TEN ete a EE Cs ee Bee cH dete cae 9 iba tey) | 
75.7 335.4 71.1 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
a cart ost Re eects cr ais Lie acy PRR re enter ce ins ab ada ,405.3 
RR ed naa he SB RR 7 Doli Oo oo A getlieaaher 1,389.8 
91.3 ay hs) 70.0 619.4 1, 1124s iva | We 388br0 
AOU OC Sere Ors ADO ioe Mee coat Ne ricesiners aa [sine ato oe 1,359.0 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,708,782. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 








Index Numbers Index Numbers 




















Year and Month Woe ate 
or vo ek eek 

Employ- aca wee d Wageuaa Employ- Aggregate Average Wages aa 
ment aac agesand) salaries ment Weekly |Wagesand Salari 

Payrolls | Salaries | * Payrolls | Salaries eae 

$ $ 

1953 —AVCTALC ye n.d scl eis oe« 113.4 15195 133.4 57.30 11353 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average................. 109.9 15193 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1G5S—-AVETAGO we. csitew cee Pees 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956-—A verage......ssse.0 000+. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 ti AS 151.2 66.47 
1957—A verage........0..000065 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
195 /—— Deen lan. ened tases ket. 12280 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
GO Sad anaes leo seek ick donee Tay 55) 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 15557 68.47 
OD cal treks deter arcuate bers I, 7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Weta lipece te ee crite oc 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
davoyes “Abe Se RUE Bea eee 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
Mia 572h lee Sette sian SA ccs 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
AUTOS ene each inte Lise? 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
Ufc ie Se pee 5 oc, cee PAU 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
Aug. 1 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
Dep bes lt eesti 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 iba hile) 184.9 164.7 72.40 
OC tia Ucn ta A 1: 121.9 210.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 72.73 
Now sees hes tease 120.1 199.5 165.6 (lgle} 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
Dyce WIE Mes, aero eee Goa 119.1 199.2 166.6 71.56 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.08 





1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


Bile 


TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries ie Dollars 














Area Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 
Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dee. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newioun dlamediece  . a- rn ate tice <r eset eraeabonc aon 120.0 130.1 127.8 62.69 61.97 62.00 
Prince WW Givand: Ls lame see. sc cte mie eitecee ere rae ree 134.5 129.4 117.4 48.70 50.41 50.29 
AN Con enna (ol n ts Pies ghe S—- fed Aone oe eo oess orcerow cc ounce 96.9 100.0 99.3 59.18 57.90 56.92 
New -Bruns wick o:n.cte son acne ob ee mics eas Orton aree aes 101.2 100.3 101.1 58.27 58.37 56.79 
Quebec oe eee ee Noe wae ee ee en eee 119.6 120.7 122.9 68.92 68.23 66.56 
LOYih i vloyy oe eta ae See ele, A ot ee he metre 119.8 119.3 124.6 i) OS 73.85 72,24 
Manito biy.ceceaes os ee ons Wie be Eee 109.4 111.8 110.9 67.65 67.88 64,22 
Saskatchewan.) s.:08 fii gees tae coe epee TO 132.8 128.1 68.14 68.57 66.36 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 151.0 154.9 151.6 74.16 74.20 70.87 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. eZ 118.4 118.1 78.35 78.08 74.80 
@anadastc ee iceseo ack cee eee 119.1 120.1 122.5 71.56 71.13 69.24 
(b) Metropolitam Areas 

DtwOhn Ss. oe aor ae elon Le ARR Soe eR ae 130.5 133.4 130.9 50.66 51.48 49.53 
SV Gn6y: Hala tec Soe ae ose hs ae ee ore ore 94.5 91.8 95.1 73.80 W221 71.21 
Hig lifax ck) SS oa nie Se hel |. tee Weenies ge een 116.4 115.8 118.0 58.09 57.22 54.53 
Saint Olin: aan ae eee ee Oe ee: 95.0 95.0 91.4 54.55 55.91 51.95 
Quebeeny hu. thease one ees es OR eee 110.3 110.9 GPA a 59.59 58.39 57.84 
Sherbrooke. fete ad tenes bee eee eee 99.9 100.5 105.8 58.62 58.45 56.89 
PHTEE RAV Grsiiee nso Mateos aiakicbn ee oe Cee 116.8 116.8 es Giel 66.08 62.81 
Drammondvallencs. -t2 4 eee os se ee ree 77.6 Tilatl 74.9 60.06 59. 84 57.90 
IMontrealivs, worsen Sarcien clevcve atthe oie ac ieee eee 12302 123.6 126.0 70.02 69.84 67.21 
Ottawa Hi alle poe 6 acct sierra aan ee eee Recent 1252 125.4 IPRA i 65.85 65.55 61.73 
Peterborough: «or oct Sapa eae eee: 99.2 98.7 103.8 79.87 78.07 75.76 
Ophawasx \s Biudee. : toc eae ee eee 177.4 166.2 178.7 80.73 75.47 90.80 
Niagara Paligiss me oc kccseetceran eet ee ene ee 99.5 104.9 118.8 77.79 76.11 76.68 
St. .Catharinesie 2.0 octane ccs ae ee ee ees 106.4 106.1 122 79.89 78.30 78.50 
TBOFORUO 1. esa tots cls san Mio ee eee 133.5 132.0 134.9 (hele 74,87 71.93 
LSE Haayt ire) IE Ae ees He mA), DEERE nig ARE ORR Any aor a 106.7 96.6 112.6 76.43 76.03 74.71 
Brantlords st -eevee.. .5n seen ee ee 90.2 89.5 86.0 67.72 68.99 65.11 
Gall bic oan ashen eaten tech erate Rote EE ME sc. 110.6 111.8 ise 64.66 64.04 61.50 
FECHEN@?: ae acho See ee, See 118.6 Bess 116.6 67.69 67.84 64.82 
SUG DUE ee: ae eo eee 45.2 48.2 144.7 80.83 80.71 85.49 
Ton dOnt of cies totter eta aero at ee Onan WARY 123n0 121.6 68.14 68.04 64.86 
SAITUIS Sac akiste nies locrs Oee eae ere ee ee 124.8 124.8 139.1 91.47 90.67 89.57 
Wind SOr sete se oar cass oie ses ee ee ee 81.3 78.2 92.3 79.84 78.58 75.76 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 5 dp drs chy a eae a ee 147.5 148.8 135.0 89.54 89.36 87.00 
Pts William PG. ATURE ey pasar aia seer oe 115.7 115.1 PAL} TBs We 12.18 72.79 
Winnipeg ss sng ipod o>, ssn. ts oe ive eee ee ee 110.5 110.7 108.8 64.42 64.77 61.74 
Weg nai enc o nas oti dotoin cod ee bee ee ree 128.7 128.7 126.9 63.99 64.59 62.31 
Saskat oOn gisca ork to ene eC ae ne 137.4 138.1 133.3 64.29 65.59 61.43 
Hidmonton: 1s. note cs nea a Ae ee eee 180.7 187.6 183.6 69.05 69.51 65.27 
Gal Gan yee scien Meee doe, Oe ees bee ee 163.1 165.3 159.7 68.64 68.47 67.37 
MANCONVET. 5. i.ccnios ae. ae eke en eee ee 116.6 Alias 119.1 77.41 76.72 72.58 
Victoria ees ioanca ke ace sane cee oe ee eee 116.0 117.9 120.1 70.87 69.66 67.00 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 









































Industry 
Pay period preceding: Pay period preceding: 

Dec.1 Nov. 1 Dee. 1 Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
SER Re De Se oe es ene 116.0 118.2 128.1 89.48 87.95 86.65 
IN IGA TRS, oo cos oooc uno ge CRORES aoe Ore 124.0 126.0 139.3 90.98 90.87 89.88 
(CHO on ooo Bp eB ade no Ceo en oe ae 74.3 (haeall 75.9 73.60 1,02 72.19 
Gis RET SOR Cpe oe a ne 170.3 173.5 198.5 98.04 97.88 96.19 
ie I ee i idcc ten ee. 101.6 101.3 111.5 90.13 86.98 84.12 

iE eer ae te ret iste ng Jonge ines n'8. soa ai «ss 56.0 Bio 62.4 74.98 70.98 67.7 
(ONL cave eating Wane) 5 ia oe es amr ceo Dao See 280.4 21264 290.4 101.97 100.19 96.93 
INGSIAGUEN, udoakancbe op 00 Ob Dnt OC ORNS HOremaeieree 122.8 132.7 128.0 80.98 77.58 77.34 
Earn fa COUN Sere ona eee ears eiaers nce oe cle ou soar 109.6 110.1 113.3 74.08 73.36 71.69 
IHOOUTAICEDE VELA GES saan nse ciate le cso 2 ols Bluey «ee 115.3 119.5 Lites 66.37 64.71 63.50 
IMNGEHE TORGOMNOIGE « o aut a6. oc¢ Rows Coon Obed Onan aoe By sal 137.0 129.7 75.49 75.16 73.06 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 110.3 119.9 97.6 54.08 52.08 54.87 
(Cheniniy eal) joaayelvesy 360g cane mies on eerie nan eee 105.8 106.7 102.9 75.19 73.40 70.61 
Bread and other bakery ee hs Ped 110.3 110.6 109.0 64.79 64.24 61.56 
Biscuits and crackers.. : ey: 93.2 97.1 94.7 55.66 55.45 54.14 
Distilled and malt liquors. . 115.3 112.6 ILNs.63 86.62 84.46 80.14 
Tobacco and tobacco products... See aeea Maree: 91.4 89.6 83.9 69.91 70.08 69.58 
[RAID DeLAOLOCLUCUS ontcmmerter aia feiei ancient Wave) es -0a7e ars acti ohs 100.1 101.0 107.7 74.98 76.88 73.05 
Pea GMOLAD LOG UGS Has Ine aoe titer Mars: o75.2-8 a loauais ener’: 86.4 86.4 87.7 50.62 49.70 48.54 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 91.2 90.9 91.8 47.48 46.37 45.55 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.4 79L2 81.7 59.88 59.53 57.63 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. be: 76.7 oe S17 55.55 54.14 54.21 
Wioollensc ood same mera mie reise cir 6 la aes ees - 58.8 59.9 64.4 56.90 56.80 54.60 
Synthetiresbextites amd isl kein) siete seas ch- seis 81.1 80.8 82.2 66.60 66.80 64.14 
@lothme (textilevanGaur) esterase spetehe cies aa: 90.8 92.9 91.9 46.58 47.12 44,62 
Wienke CIOHnive.s sau abel udeiite. one Sante o Roar 91.5 93.3 97.0 45.46 45.65 43.49 
\iionereer ol ordestnyee, 6 aoc wodana coon en ced oo mn Homer 94.6 99.3 90.6 46.64 48.02 45 22 
IeGaihs (RetaVerks 62 Ab aane Oho Ace eh Soon ota Aree 79.0 77.9 80.6 46.98 47.21 45.19 
\ikeyoreb yormteye NES). sooeaapieco an. bas. oe On bones omen oanae 103.4 106.8 199.8 64.62 64.51 61.91 
Sina auawol jkovbaycavlll kano peor ongeoeonaidameoe 104.9 109.1 97.1 66.33 66.41 63.50 
ATH TNODARDANSS, oS: oo ye a auteke CAMS a iaCey CG On mere ae nae Pete 111.4 iNest 112.9 63.44 63.15 60.56 
(OXavare wererrel RPROGKITANS), aon onewL aide Mee Ha ooe eee 81.7 84.5 87.9 57.47 56.52 56.89 
(ZA DETADROCUCUS sete cotucin ste pete etercrsre efoto ana voslel ater. 121.3 123.6 115.5 87.04 85.20 82.79 
ulpran capa permis ten reyaciraset te neat cles cate es 0ee 120.9 12 7 112.5 93.71 91.18 89.88 
Other pave products sete ce tee k ets tate lor 1222 125.7 NR 70.88 70.90 66.69 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 120.4 119.6 121.2 79.56 79.67 75.93 
LrOnancisuce HDLOCUCTS tence ie cls sta ialac a. = 103.8 98.8 109.0 82.50 82.89 79.52 
(Moriculiuneriin p lem ents mejaee rita ssi aes + eles 63.2 60.7 59.5 82.06 81.84 78.22 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 158.6 161.0 170.8 84.71 84.47 82.58 
lekaane hurnine Qe HOOK oa obnc second mcoouuneoe nao 94.4 94.3 95.8 76.05 75.02 72.34 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 100.9 103.8 102.5 (25638 74.35 69.99 
NrOntcAstin US Wee ee ate ee acer ne tes 97.0 94.8 104.2 80.24 81.46 ome 
Machinery mfg................605 eee eee e neers 104.5 103.4 Lge 80.12 79.43 77.02 
Perla ae VaIONVAN GUStee lane teryietasa e's afer le = 111.0 85.3 115.9 92.02 95.95 91.15 
Sheet metal products. . BA cence ORR ann Sem 103.1 105.3 103.8 78.36 80.83 75.50 
Wire and wire products. . Se ar, a Stee ae ils 109.7 112.4 83.17 83.63 80.82 
PLransponeablonie cd UipmMentecseaerta-ra-\)siy-r eels = 119.9 119.2 138.9 83.62 81.28 81.60 
INircratteancaparta ae ear eeeeya essay) asd 32. 357.5 360.2 393.3 88.28 88.37 84.19 
IMotonev.caicles see Perreau yates one 108.4 102.0 122.8 91.33 86.10 93.16 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-. 105.9 100.1 108.9 81.84 78.66 78.27 
Railroad and rolling stock ee Le S CPOE 65.4 69.0 87.1 72.79 72.61 72.96 
Shipbuilding and repairing. . ey errors ees 120.1 122.9 149.5 76.67 74.20 75.86 
INOn-ferrousmmetals products), e254. 145s86 26 4en ee - 107.8 109.0 133.1 85.16 86.05 82.89 
JNieiaarinirinn ROCKO... bye suman eon ood se eOBoMnGb. a 134.3 Aon 134.8 82.13 82.22 78.09 
IDTASs Tan GACOPPerapLOCUCUS seem ieteci ia tele creel 108.4 106.6 105.9 79.96 80.80 75.91 
Smeloinevan dure tinin pam eter feller eels s soe 103.9 107.7 162.3 96.01 96. 56 90 21 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................-+. 134.4 135.9 146.3 79 63 79.45 76.35 
Non-metallic mineral products.................-:- 138.9 140.1 13255 78.53 78.44 74.76 
Clavaprocucts meee Tet trot ae ots 107.1 108.4 103.7 72.00 71.86 70.58 
Glassvand: glass productsira. ane <1) ete) see eas) = 141.2 135.5 134.4 77.89 75.89 72.03 
Productsrof petroleumsandicoal.-2a.-5.0-- 4-1 - «75 136.9 138.2 leyos7/ 105.91 104. 62 103.54 
Whemucalaproducteeememe ee cewtis site cls cies eels 129.2 130.5 135.0 84.79 84.54 81.37 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 118.1 118.9 119.6 75.05 (fs Ae 71.69 
Act smalllca lisnama isa liste tae ectct-is sr siaciereys cer 143.3 144.5 153.1 95.83 95.29 92.87 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............- 124.2 124.6 116.9 66.34 65.41 63.24 
Construction Gree one aces ras 129.4 137.5 136.9 74.70 75.20 74.81 
ildi n rallencilCelin coe erate = 130.1 136.9 143.3 81.53 82.11 82.09 
seats er i s a Ae . fe epee teers Oy StOs 13720 142.6 144.9 80.10 80.54 80.62 
(Generaliencincerince werent eit ie ace: oer 101.4 114.3 136.3 89.67 90.33 88.60 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-----:- 128.4 138.7 126.9 63.59 64.26 61.68 
SS CIVIC CMM rr a eect eto dete lessees uals espa nedene lest 133.1 135.6 130.4 49.26 48.66 47.27 
otelsran cores tauren ts ener eter isle elise tart 122.4 125.2 121.8 39.75 39.27 38.85 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............+.-- 1133 itipas 114.1 44.05 43.61 42.48 
Othenmscnvices ieee eee ere) certian > 188.8 191.1 178.2 71.01 70.28 68.97 








Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-=3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to ali wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Sourcs: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















Average Hours Worked Average Toa hel nings 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, Decl, |) Noveela |e Decwi, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newtown sin cletae re </e.emteeiti ere eaacen aecreecere 38.0 36.7 39.7 156.3 152.2 161.7 
Nowa SCOUaarennee 45 nae niu 350s eatenin. aon Eee 41.3 40.3 40.5 147.5 146.4 146.1 
New runawith ci. eee aside cae paeeeoeineneeemen 41.8 41.9 40.9 148.9 143.9 146.6 
Quebeer teen no eee ee © os hae eee 41.9 41.7 41.6 150.0 149.3 146.9 
OntaniGn. hee kad os Geen Sen nae ee ha eee 40.7 40.7 40.6 175.2 173.1 172.6 
Manitoba ie ie leew s cn reacdien« a scanner ee aa eee 40.1 40.6 39.8 159.1 157.7 152.2 
Saskatchewan. ss se see es see ce ace Toei eee 39.8 39.4 40.0 179.7 178.2 172.6 
Alberta! (Ue torage citer tac vo tedeevas etter Eee AoE 40.8 40.6 40.3 176.8 175.7 172.3 
British: Cohutta?) ) te; sete rare se = stare rae alate ent ees 38.2 38.1 37.2 205.4 203.4 196.4 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 

















eee Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Hourly Average Consumer | Average 
Peri Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
eT pane’, Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................... 42008 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.................-- 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
MonthiycAverase 1951 see455.))) eee 41.8 116.8 48.82 tO) 1B 102.9 
Monthly Average 1952) pes ln ee anon 41.5 120% 2, 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 W525 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954, 92. 9..500.. 5.500: 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.1 1615: 62.27 149.8 ise 126.8 
Monthly Averacesl957 2oerhee oe ae eee 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 WP 
Week Preceding: 
December (1 05(. ae eee 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 UPR 129.2 
January deel 958 ate ceive ncn oc ee ome 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Iiteloyariay UGG So oosennoowe 39.9 164.3 65.56 IS 3% 9B}... 7,11 
March F105 8: cee gee seen 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124e3 127.5 
April US 1958) Say >.< eed eee 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125 e2) WSS) 
May LCL OBS . eke tet eee ee 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June ues hive lee ssa Es oy eee 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 2 130.5 
July D195 8) ee ae ee oe 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August ls 1O5 8) 9Ospaen. ch eee 40.3 165.9 66.86 160.3 1252 128.0 
September e055 see eee ee 40.6 164.0 66.58 159.6 125.6 127.1 
October 1s 1958 Ee eet cy 40.7 164.4 66.91 160.4 126.0 127.3 
November 51058) ee 40.8 165.5 67.52 161.9 126.3 128.2 
Decenibersel 1195 0G) sane nee 40.9 NG 68.38 163.9 126.2 129.9 


ee eee 


Norse: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. * 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


—————— 00S 














Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 
Industry ST SO 
Pay period preceding | Pay period preceding | Pay period preceding 
Dec. 1|Nov. 1)Dec. 1|Dec. 1]Nov. 1)Dec. 1]Dec. 1)Nov. 1]Dec. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
no no. no. | cts cts cts. $ $ $ 
iiniin eepeeneere ts cate Tee Re Cot crstshove.s se « 42.6 42.4 42.6 | 197.9 | 195.1 | 193.7 | 84.31 | 82.72 82.52 
AVY ete nd HTD reece te strane ato dteesden-Ferorchtes< levees ocane 42.5 42.9 43.2 | 205.1 |) 203.3 | 201.5 | 87.17 | 87.22 87.05 
UCL oh daostekese t Coes te per eee 42.9 43.5 42.6 | 160.5 | 158.3 | 158.7 | 68.85 | 68.86 67.61 
O Gers ethalasc mere cevacrcrcre tose. cctv sror sarees 42.3 42.7 43.5 | 225.5 | 223.7 | 217.3 | 95.39) | 95.52 94.53 
UA Elo osh Gadee doe Gong O aC On ae 42.3 40.4 40.7 | 190.5 | 186.2 | 182.9 | 80.58 | 75.22 74.44 
(OGM ee tio Si Oe Oe ne ee 42.5 40.2 39.7 | 176.7 | 172.8 | 166.4 | 75.10 || 69.47 66.06 
Oilandmatunslasye seas eee sasce ace 41.9 41.0} 42.5 | 215.5 | 212.2 | 211.0 | 90.29 | 87.00 | 89.68 
UN hrvemia © Gea meee tere creer as ait ic errs asec ikl doayateesteie.< 43.9 43.3 Goo1 | LASe2e isat |e 4a lie. 23 (evo eet 74.74 
Mamta et tumin omen re nae so eite crcl oiceicasis «ats « 40.9 40.8 40.6 | 167.2 | 165.5 | 163.5 | 68.38 | 67.52 66.38 
Mood andbev.eragess.. 5... accents sc sdemecearins Ades 40.9 40.9 | 147.9 | 145.4 | 142.1 | 61.08 | 59.47 58.12 
MSA DIG GICLS Mem ere te een ec eyere co tiewsvenek «he 41.0 41.3 4007 HUD ean aN Onl eliZOnlele aesoGn leet 69.23 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..| 40.6 |} 38.9] 39.0] 113.7] 114.2 | 120.5 | 46.16 | 44.42 | 47.00 
Crainnmall produectseeee sss et euts oecea.. 43.6 42.9 42.6 | 165.0 | 162.5 | 154.7 | 71.94 | 69.71 65.90 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.3 42.5 42.9 | 187.4 | 136.8 | 128.0 | 58.12 | 58.14 54.91 
Distilledeandmeal Gliquorssss sees +e cece « 40.9 39.3 39.9 | 196.5 | 195.6 | 185.4 | 80.37 | 76.87 73.97 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 39.4 | 39.5 | 40.0 | 163.0 | 162.8 | 160.5 | 64.22 | 64.31 64.20 
Wb Dermproaquccs saa eee tees me cei de kic.« 39.5 41.5 AIO Led Lion lew Loon O9n40) jails 68.84 
INGA GMerspro GUCba eae toe ce ce elicits cusssse.cine>s 40.6 39.7 39.7 | 114.8 | 114.8 | 112.6 | 46.61 | 45.58 44.70 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.9 38.6 38.8 | 109.3 | 109.6 107.9 43.61 | 42.31 41.87 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.5 42.2 42.0 | 127.2 | 126.5 | 123.3 | 54.06 53.38 51.79 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ ANS 39. on 4007) Lobe 12563 nl L22s6uleo0 94 49,24 | 49.90 
WiOOlENEEOO CS eee Pereaer nner ck. he creieroces 3n0 43.6 42.4 | 119.2 | 118.8 | 116.2 | 51.97 | 51.80 49 27 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.0 44.0 43.6 | 186.0 | 185.9 | 1381.8 | 59.84 | 59.80 57.46 
Clothiner(textilerandiiur)) een yees ose cece. 38.5 38.9 37.4 | 108.2 | 108.5 | 105.8 | 41.66 | 42.21 39 57 
iMientsiclotlinmemeee nnn serine 6 etter. S020) ot aGr |e S64 LIOLOMt102SH 107 baile os) eae vane 13 
WiOmenysiclovbingpmcc eet elon ac an cie es < 36.5 37.2 30.0) | LUVIS | 2 Sh) OL 40nSis | aieoG 39.30 
SGTHER OOS ee erate tea te faeries sree x tereraze ete evstacron 41.5 42.1 40.3 | 102.9 | 102.1 | 100.9 | 42.70 | 42.98 40.66 
S Woo dsproducts memeiee ocr ectecerrcr cuclew tien 42.1 42.1 40.9 | 147.3 | 146.8 | 143.7 | 62.01 | 61.80 58.77 
Saweandep ania geil seen rte erates eee 41.2 41.4 39.4 | 157.0 | 155.9 | 154.6 | 64.68 | 64.54 60.91 
UTM IC UPON REE oe cans Strait he Piet sees wis 43.8 43.8 4300 | ISD elsoso te l30L9 ogo tie) 59.26 56.68 
Othemwood nroductsay pyrene tenet: Ae ee ele e2uo lel Zom tale loan wed lb oat one oe oul oon a 
Pa DerspEOCuUctscmmece eereicin irs srita iss asses AVS On | ae SI | LOGON G83 I elSy 22) Sind eh bel lon 
nl prs papensmaidl ss eepemeye thetic ies. 41.7 40.9 41.2 | 211.3 | 208.7 | 203.2 | 88.11 | 85.36 83 72 
Ofhermpaper productss...eeseeee vee ene... 41.4 41.9 40.7 | 154.0 | 153.1 | 146.8 | 63.76 | 64.15 59.75 
Printing, publishing and allied industries....... DO OU lOO ale ogeds| 199R fue200; on Lots 79 48 | 79.60 A eB 
SIroneanGisteelsprOouuehs svete se seece- 4+ + 40.3 41.0 40.6 | 193.7 | 190.9 | 185.9 78 06 | 78.27 ile 
Acriculturalmplementsepencene: asniiiee ces. 39.4] 39.9} 39.3 | 191.8 | 190.1 | 183.7 | 75.57 a oe 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.3 40.6 | 41.9 | 190.0 189.8 184.3 | 78.47 .0 
andwarevand toolset ese. eee oe ee 41.9 41.2 41.0 | 168.5 | 167.8 | 163.7 | 70.60 | 69.13 67 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.3 42.5} 40.9 | 165.5 | 166.3 | 159.8 | 68.35 | 70.68 ee a 
ITOnECAS bin gS eee Meese ois ane et Sas ee 41.0 41.5 89.8 | 187.3 | 187.2 | 180.1 | 76.79 77.69 pe 
Machinery manufacturing.................. AT Ale 0) eee Oe Sic meSOlon nla Onl Ae GON efonozmiimey 2 
Primary tronvandisteclimsaern siecle cio 0: aoe ae aoe re a 3 a a 2 et en a 
Sheepmneialproductsameneecsninsetieiioeies oe , ; ; . : : : 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.5 | 38.9 40.8 | 191.8 | 191.5 | 189.3 n So ae ee Af 
AGKcrat rand epartsmeeeereiinr acne imei n.sne: 40.6 | 40.6 | 41.1 | 196.9 | 196.7 | 188.9 Ua 
Motorgviehicles meena cet ees ieicen cis renhesk 41.0 36.4 41.8 | 204.7 | 210.8 | 210.2 | 83 a ty, ie 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 40.6 | 38.6] 39.7 | 189.6 | 186.9 | 185.5 A . at Pai 
Railroad and cote stock equipment....... ae ee aves ee fae ee Foes ieeyiea a Pear 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. : ; ; : : : : 
eNitercbas mmetalnproductseasceh cee oe eae 6 2 ADCS | 41535) 41.0) |) 19086) 19122 ae ae is el ie - 
AN Miami ion, jOHOHTOU, ony ooo Popa nO ODO OnAaS 41.9 | 42.8] 42.0] 169.4 | 167.8 ae PORE bine ee Were te 
Brass and copper products................:- A1.2 | 41.7 | 41.2] 182.1 | 183.3 i ae ae 
Imeltmnean dye Linin cameras seers esate ee oe. = 40.3} 40.5} 40.6 | 218.6 Cae pues a Made 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies..... Remick 40.9 | 40.9] 40.7 | 172.9 Fete cori Ca ane a ee TS 
Pee ee | age | aa | ate | agp 7 | ane | tar | neces aoe | ne 
ree 41.8] 42.3] 41.8 | 170.4 | 169.7 | 166.5 | 71.23 | 71.78] 69.60 
mgmeermoe, vacuum closer and MH] ag air] goa aro.9| umag| an | 72.60] r2.08) 08.7 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 41.2} 40.8 | 40.6 | 168.4 | 163.2 he oy ae Se eae 
Wirerandicalb lene meer ry ys ten enieys ke 42.6 40.6 41.1 | 191.0 tee tee ealieaics ae Ura 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. ABS || TO) a) “dley al {I alla} : Teo: breasean eata cleveeces 
(GUE RI Taleere INKSUch woo nares akenks UC oun SOEDC Meno 42.9 43.3 42.8 | 158.3 | 157.0 a elites Hoa eae ae 
Glass and glass products............-...-+- 43.6] 43.0 | 42.7 see ae soe oe eo en al 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.4 | 40.7] 41.5 : = Geog) ea | ee 
@hemicaleproducts eee ee eee: eee Am) |) Za) 25) ids 140.5 | 195.0 | 6702 | b7.40| ha.40 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.5 40.9 41.5 | 140. 511.8 | O08 0 RUSE hy ay 85 90 
Acidsyalicalisrandisa ltsteee meee eee cece: 122) | ee4le3s | 9 sae ae ae eV eeccatlicy rtmeecr ee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 42.3 | 42.0) 41.4 | 1388. : bee eet es oe 
eDurablersoodsemeertn eee ees rete eee te ve ae a re ey eas ea dere ae 
pe ee | ane | ara} aia| ized | 1712| 198.1 7295 | v3.58 | roles 
Rpaidine ai leeteat ct ineeri 40.6 | 41.6] 41.6 | 194.7 | 192.7 | 193.6 | 79.05 | 80.16 | 80.54 
Building and general engineering.............. 0. 1 | 148°7 | 149:7 | 144.5 | 59.93 | 61.98 58 38 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.3] 41.4] 40 Stare etanceetnittlniae ere Pee a 
Electric and motor transportation............-- aye eh i a : sae re OR a eserrA eRe eee 
Pee ia ee 39.2 | 39.3 39.9] 96.7) 96.0 95.2 | 37.91 | 37.73 37.98 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 39.9 40.2! 40.0 ; 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistcal reports from local offices of the 
These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 


National Employment Service. 


forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 


inventory of registrations and vacancies bv occupation. 


vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











The data on applicants and 




















Unfilled Vacancies* 
Period Male Female Total Male 
Date Nearest: 
Bebruarye 10; Woo8ear.tc <6 saad 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 Slo 
February 1954 e ae ee. ener 8, 406 9,575 17,981 439, 633 
Bebrusvy: 9 al; O00" ramet settee 8,276 8, 604 16, 880 483,380 
Bebruanye ©) 1996. eae -pe eects 18, 180 12,992 Slee 396, 642 
Mebruainva | len OD (Gamegear 18,117 12,376 30, 493 447,210 
Hepruary: | ls 1908; eck ere arey ia 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 661, 965 
March Le LO BS set Ryrnecs enacts 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 685, 915 
April bs 1058. boas ooh ee 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681, 810 
May > 19586 Ae cae ee eet Wms 13,174 30, 497 581,032 
June 1 1958) a kae nish eros 15,172 14,677 29, 849 443, 407 
July Ts, W958. ae .teenes > snaniakertere 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 
August LelO58k 4. thin 6 eee eee 11,505 11, 858 230308 252, 853 
September! 1; W958. secre. weer 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 
October 1s TOSS eee: beeen ee 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 
Novenibers I 1058teac eee obec 7,319 9, 552 16, 871 255, 451 
Decenibers:ls 1958 eee eee 11,579 9,752 ipo 329,050 
January 11959) tere Paar ee 8,643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 
Hebruary: 9) 1959 eet once 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 668 





Registrations for Employment(?) 








Female Total 
Moments 390, 936 
103, 112 542,745 
117,651 601,031 
107, 850 504, 492 
112,994 560, 204 
167,512 829,477R 
i Zleetise 857,090 
171, 022 852, 832 
165,375 746, 407 
156, 591 599, 998 
(od, 201 503, 305 
119, 157 372,010 
106, 423 343, 742 
107, 123 335, 549 
bec Bye me liy 
126, 341 455, 391 
158, 163 720, 420 
175, 574 791,242 


oe —————— 


* Current Vacancies only. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
(2) From December 1, 1958, registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for 


fishing benefits. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(R)—Revised 


As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


DECEMBER 31, 1958 (2) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





























Change from 


























Industry 
peony Male Female Total November | December 
28, 1958 along 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 185 79 264 _ 86 + 54 
RORGS GT Veen rae seeker etre ies oh ccoce Sovvelo a avec has 1,079 4 1,083 + 538 — 712 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 327 40 367 | + 107 _ 589 
IMGT alii ope reer GVM NN enc 6 camomile core cores 209 13 222 + 70 — 356 
uelsn. et Cees AOS ee ee a 83 18 101 AP 28 — 166 
iNon=MetaloMinin eases emt an ce foci side cee eo: 2 1 3 _ 2 _— 32 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 2 2 4} + 2 ~ 1 
IPTOSPECUIN Cae erty ome caiiiss see Senne a bees 31 6 37 + 9 = 34 

NES MUL ACEUIE TIS tee one. 5 Pes dak «cos ase 6 ocean on 1,506 1,181 25687 | — 87 | - 103 
RoodstanduBevierages sos cumin 0 oper caccniiee: 130 90 220 _ 53 + 31 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 4 3 7 + 2 _ 56 
Jeynl dlovete IEMeOYe CI ee ae Gin ep oe RI re ee ee 13 9 22 _ 3} - 3 
eather erocucts seem rcs one ae eueck os 32 109 141 + 27 _ 23 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 58 53 111 — 30 + 9 
@lothing (textile anculuneemrerinies. oe... acest. sa 56 430 486 + 23 aE 25 
Wood ebro Cts wey eer oro re inns otis c-orayeeia herd: 136 42 178 - 17 + 13 
IRaperyecroGuCtS sa fete dats cides cet s 5c batten ad 69 24 93 + 4 a 3 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 75 54 129 _ 16 _ 15 
lronnandssteclbroductsamet mac recreas coesaeas os 269 101 370 _ 73 + tit 
ransporuationy Es quUIpmentee. eines ass +. nes: - 330 48 378 ~- 75 + 69 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... 34 29 63 _ 5 — 33 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 84 46 130 —_ 18 _ 84 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 51 18 69 -- 4 aa 26 
Products of Petroleum and Coal. ......)........-- 23 17 40 a 10 _ 15 
@henicaleeroducts ee meee ene. < cet. c ea de ss 84 59 143 _ 11 -- 3 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...... 58 49 107 + 2 + 40 
ConStrucilommrrrte een tn erie od sani ben's 590 39 629 _ 287 - 14 
General Concractors sec ee cee aac cine 393 WR} 416 — 128 — 26 
Specislm@luacde @OmtracvOrs aye. ces es eekiceiie «aes 197 16 213 _ 159 | + 12 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 271 169 440 — 84 - 24 
FLFANS POLLUTION St ere eee atte tie eters cies sie alee s 219 88 307 _ 88 a 16 
LOLAL CS Neen ete ft toctee Mel aie ticwar eel seca sls) dle erase ets 11 9 20 — 5 — 7 
Womrmunrcatloneeeeter et coe eee elon us ok 41 72 113 a 9 _ 33 
Public Utility Operation........................... 37 17 54 _ 7 ~ 51 
PPA Cee er ae ie adcide awe cee as 1,083 1,151 25204 ~ 980 +. 461 
WASVOlIGSENIEE |, sae obo ad has SOO R OES Erie ae 401 333 734 + 44 a 220 
CCA ee een eee ee ad ake itiand : 682 818 1,500 — 1,024 + 241 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate.............. 467 462 929 - 143 + 107 
SCE VACE eee reer cre che sia sicko so lulos, lakes 3,031 5,495 8,526 — 3,537 + 1,440 
Community or Public Service................-..- 123 1,039 1,162 +- 102 _ 104 
GovernimentiSenvicest eeEreeen ieee she sere ne 2,451 459 2,910 — 3,479 ot 804 
INeCrea tion Senvice sneer Te nino ss nciseces: 22 28 50 _ 25 _ 28 
IBUSINESSLSELV1 COMM etn sar een ie mictsin si aickaes tere eine 224 335 559 + 100} + 178 
IRSLSONS ROC VACC = Remi tie BAS aiden dete cen: 211 3,634 3,845 _ 235 + 590 
GrandyPotalpeterctene tase sda esate st 8,576 8,637 17,2138 — 4,280 + 2,199 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 
SSS eoeonuq{vaqwowuumaaus eT 





Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group ee  ————— ——————————————————— 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 964 830 1,794 8,150 1,945 10,095 
Clerical Workers:cs.c << sce eae stesics stele 1,917 2,302 4,219 17,548 45,538 63, 086 
Sales* Workers scones nects tacc neieeerew ete @ 906 477 1,383 7,012 14, 226 21,538 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. . 250 3,927 4,177 40, 457 26,763 67, 220 
BG BTA ON ccsreys « eecuncc is iee we ole teteneei tres Slsyc bie, ePocctevelt 8 — 8 6, 028 15 6,043 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 181 14 195 6,304 941 7,245 
Skilled and Semiskilled workers......... 2,976 760 3,736 268, 327 33, 824 302,151 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACCO) Mee eR rie tslseesclec sek 38 3 43 Drool 907 3, 238 
Pextiles* clothing 7ebe: sass acdee es ooo 84 566 650 5,707 21 O17 27,624 
Lumber and lumber products........ 935 9) 937 29,940 223 30, 163 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 38 5 43 1,657 648 2,305 
Leather and leather products........ 14 68 82 2,014 1,761 Sap 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 4 — 4 987 66 1,053 
Metalworkin oiaseniieteeicmcaermert tte 240 8 248 28,661 1,368 30, 029 
ilectrica le yes cee ten ere rece 68 7 75 4,443 1,935 6,378 
Transportation equipment........... 3 3 6 2,480 42 2,472 
Maminig: Seatac cet te seatrcrasteence are 82 — 82 5,539 — 5,539 
Construction: sane pacientes atasicee 344 — 344 82,472 17 82,489 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 363 14 oat 44,896 168 45, 064 
Communications and public utility... 11 o 11 1,418 8 1, 426 
Trade and servaces.. pede. eee cee 80 54 134 6,575 2,679 9,254 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 621 23 644 34, 859 1,634 36, 493 
Foremien. Joo hasnenioce ote aeeenn neat 23 4 27 5, 959 436 6,395 
IA PTENUIGESS sors, otters s cteeie crs eroteroate Mets 28 1 29 8,439 15 8, 454 

Unsicilled Workers:...0/4-9hes eet eee 1,441 239 1,680 208,131 34,911 243, 042 
Hoodvanditebaccos.-seeaeeesaeee nee 13 16 29 9,013 11,004 20,017 
Lumber and lumber products........ 120 6 126 23, 807 545 24, 352 
Metalworkinion ce. etre aemcrar ce 35 13 48 1Ssis 841 14,154 
Wonstruculontsencaeceere rae ee 955 — 955 106, 822 2 106, 824 
Other unskilled workers............. 318 204 522 ia UG) 22,519 77,695 

Grand "Dotall,. assess ees seacee 8,643 8,549 17,192 562,257 158,163 720,420 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
—coez#0R0k#>0?00]?>?>?>?>?>?>?>>?>>>qqsqsoo Too oem 





Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office Q) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 31, Nov. 27, Jan. 2, Dec. 31, Nov. 27, Jan. 2, 
1 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 

Newfoundland......................5. 206 164 94 22,899 12,329 24,280 
Comer Broolket fecissitauesteero ses vs 45,4 11 6 — 5,263 2,866 4,621 
Grand Falls Steels eet NA GIaE so Nelshacs 5 5 3 2,399 1,509 2,563 
Soma NPE ocak ceckanc. 3 190 153 91 15,237 7,954 17,096 
Prince Edward Island................. 80 128 75 4,966 25098 5,021 
Whaplotbetown doa. .cn reso cease vos 57 82 59 3,212 1,442 3,036 
SUIMIMErs1d Ome leis Melehestss 4 5 4.2 23 41 16 1,754 656 1,985 
NOVAS COCA! Pale crops alavetesc et cichere sch dit oa 549 1,124 152 31,856 18,352 29,303 
Amherst Me icievaictks intevetstelar teen eink 6 6 3 1,418 670 1,401 
BAO GWE LOT Me sle cis, s\e.c1q 0 driers Ses e'eea) $15 7 26 6 2,298 973 2,207 
JERE. 2nd 6 ema Bec ae eee 362 867 397 5,879 4 333 5,843 
Inverness Bs Oh ROI ee logs) ete ea — — 8 1,192 394 1,078 
BCerb valle nte gies ec ck tern tela 6 60 83 11 3,216 1,308 3,067 
NUAVIET POOL ete fee arsuerete acl Metcusske-checciss 9:3 <— 1 14 811 577 710 
ON Bry GLAS SO Win. cote ed rea th 0 nd 34 56 33 4,530 2,620 4,096 
RSyovemabed anil, 5 Se oewe Be Gein ee ee _ a ~ 1,593 1,254 1,081 
Sige bVEN., occ ok GORDO E Oo eer ee 18 15 220 5,776 3,516 4,527 
PIRI OMAR terc cicieotteia nein nisi acai seoneicrs 9 18 6 2,188 1,266 Weohoyl 
TUN g ONO 10, can, NN i ee 53 52 54 2,955 1,441 2/926 
New Brunswick. ....2ccc00d8 sec ces dines 387 570 406 33,591 18,145 38,576 
IU Ulitiaibe Meee casts cite h suc Hat of 3 4 5 5,799 2,249 6,420 
Camp bellitoneay te. sok wee eee 15 47 24 2,276 1,186 2,755 
Tab aaUbbAN CFO), Se Gadgce Ooo ces BO Oe 7 7 11 25025 1,196 2,890 
rederl CLONMeP aac pieetieer ects ns anya 95 87 73 2,145 1,380 2,474 
MEN COM ees wie conte na corer on if Di 663 529 853 
Mone bon? serineiiecie tes ioe heite: setae: 145 238 173 9,121 4,186 10,619 
ING Wieastle mre ayy ects tetor cerica se 2 —_— _ 3,308 1Si2o3 3,806 
SATE OLNMME wee te cai to ye es .ayed ors 90 116 105 3253 2,814 Sreoe 
DueOLED Memes tae ekees cee arelerec 4 29 3 222 1,461 2,384 
SUIEKTES Gt o5t a oe ene ie ee ee 23 21 8 782 456 858 
WVOGASLOC Kmpirehits aenias Aiea ves cae <2 — 4 2 1,647 965 2,165 
CATT CLITS Cs eave oo ot Oe Re ee preine Sane 3,448 3,355 3,009 232,574 140,295 238, 724 
PATNA EPICURE cincTecd och Mie iersin ore 9 OL 27 2,784 1,641 2,997 
PAISIDES LOS Herts ctaicc ction c ties sie enia ae 2 5 12 1,147 658 1,211 
Bea ullnaTn OLS ein ccojordcieratte teacveis.tlccsart 20 21 721 | 1,799 967 1,800 
IS te king hammer ceca cveiersiecs «2 clei 14 21 31 1,314 845 1,185 
@ausapsce ene Aerwacettertis-ooesie es 36 207 55 2,433 1,267 3,031 
@handler sere n caso tees nieaee 9 7 —_ 2,388 672 2,872 
Chicowtinibee acc. eee «ae 6 ais 262 98 35 2,264 1,639 2,208 
IBYON CEE 3 oc. peter ceeeno Ale tio Re eee ee 30 7 27 1,315 746 2,051 
DmiummonG vallew asain «a3 e Vi 19 32 3,185 1,668 3,429 
Inia ahine, 5 $5.5. ceeds Aes 5 Once enon 6 9 6 2,136 870 2,050 
HMOTeS tal Lome sey et kes orca: 21 14 13 2,260 1,009 1,828 
(ORGS caro. daria en SOUL a a eee oe 3 3 _ 1,873 580 2,415 
(ONENa ORS A Gana ce Obeen dn Baan RO ne ome 11 Pai | 22 3,198 1,669 3,486 
PEL UT Spek pie a cits seen es « ocelate 17 15 24 4,534 2,693 4,169 
AEH Fev arts Gon HOt ony clea e oe Oe ee 43 44 60 6,517 2,794 5,726 
ON GUICTS Mee elo siete cieretteutiols ecfor de: 34 15 24 2,774 1,946 2,451 
Tacha meee cere ec ee eae 19 17 9 isa 571 1,492 
Heelys oa ere tncdemiais eateieee aa ak aes 8 9 4 2ea80 903 2,408 
ML cite teen a Aer et ute aera erccnels 319 70 13 Idle 938 e213 
IGE VAS MORE eR tats «cet aerds fcrswta es 74 88 63 5,300 2,909 5,657 
WOUISE Valet Ass a ccolie matics cesdie 5 20 12 1,816 876 2,294 
VES See mee a tact cclny eves cis: biasas 58 3 5 1 929 541 1,027 
Mamiwakiteperescins tae eeententt ots sees 31 3 23 1,018 543 1,184 
Matinee eens Aloette tess aes 10 4 7 3,500 1,488 3,583 
IMGpantiC eee cor iaee sardeitees tesa s 5 3 1,320 642 1,648 
MOnT=WalIriernan sai etn Seite. s+ ants 2 3 55 981 592 O17 
1 (oholinraa¥s finde)? 4 SOAR aem arch aerate Oe 14 12 12 2,354 950 3,368 
IMOnERG a Ferrets ee care ke Sete il oni 1,388 1,394 77,597 55,118 74,695 
Newakichimn ondses-aceseernee seerile 1 5 15 2,604 791 2,571 
ROTbeAliTedeen aa we teas coats 36 10 1 1,138 401 1,551 
@ulebec Reese one hh oes ats 299 294 288 17,269 10,302 17,638 
FRUIMTOUS Ve ene ee sete mitrerctese «cles 60 76 48 4,782 2,372 5,662 
Riviére du Loup Sielsicislsieverubekelet ats) 6 el akarnis 36 10 25 5,219 2,403 6,498 
RO bervaly eieeen a. sete se acnion 32 75 3 1,286 855 1,562 
ROUV NIM ete oe ant ces ote 24 69 67 2,876 1,953 3,995 
Bie mA LAB I@Ie csc feb crltm: cs aneules 13 52 36 1,345 824 1,313 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..............- 25 22 33 1,473 805 1,473 
Ste. Thérése Das ete olevaiicrsiteieisieberere Tale = sidieis, © 20 33 21 3 ’ 261 1 ,032 3 , 084 
Stwelyacintheee waster semen cite oe cakes 33 24 23 3,222 1,539 4,443 
Sta Carle ae Unwin hyn nek es 19 37 34 2,508 US Ceet! 2,585 
SUrdCvOmM eG Mey meese eerste ccneiste ciao tee 24 26 22 2,520 1,971 3,376 
Gay Meee re eos eucctetae cyctoiecs sree 108 65 55 1,887 1,264 1,582 
we Cees : | ats | ato | Bare 
HET OTOO KO Menon incertae eat tes 91 135 62 6,540 4,158 Gea22 
OLG Lt nn Sony ofere lamer sc tetohiie ser 62 19 in a as ere 

betiord MUneGs san «0b eke res nas 16 19 , ’ , 
PIROISS vA Orese cee se otceetis rare eis estore 120 Ge 115 7,877 3,930 6,692 
Wiel COTS rene ite tee esist aay 18 3 15 1,870 1,641 2,816 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 














Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Dec. 31, Nov. 27, an. 2, Dee. 31, Nov. 27 Jane 2, 
1958 1958 1958 il 1958 1958 

ebec—Cont’d. 
nt Vielleytelclmeecie. 1st eee 33 23 17 3,348 2,017 3,503 
Wa etoriavillene: s1c.el ne orator 17 21 26 3,326 1A 4,645 
Wille St eGeorzes.. .2 neice 14 17 10 3,287 1,488 4,068 
Ontario ea ee nee 75165 8,046 6,163 233,199 150,617 229,747 
DATTA DELO Tee ee eare eso crise eycecle ners aie are 18 26 5 738 259 873 
RATIO sees issu hs ene eee 46 aye il 1,446 1,070 1,345 
(Belle villemeura ee cede ute tae cae 34 12 6, 2,188 1,542 2,300 
Bracebritisese eres he eee ese el 88 113 tae7 920 1,472 
STAID LON eee mami: Rae Unie cre 12 27 itil 1,477 816 1,301 
BB TANULORG] seat eck Gh ee ae eee 118 52 48 3,099 2,060 3,892 
Brockville Seer par cns aes cere 22 25 29 849 577 630 
Carletoni Place haw con cee ieien © arcite 3 2 z 545 328 553 
Chatham) Pee ies ka ee ee cee 42 40 24 3,182 2,014 3,655 
Cobourg ere co eee ee eee 6 6 1 ito 618 1 S¥Al 
@ollingwoOdss.marennhe tenner tee 9 19 3 1,286 673 ioe 
GMornywalll eee che fee ee ee 62 54 100 4,472 2,867 3,739 
Port cnicreee ee urate «noc Ee 5 5 15 897 710 793 
NOt. bran Ces tocuv.tee eee eee 18 51 10 696 483 731 
Obs VV LUI ts.ce sta steno aeteromeeeree 52 142 93 3,342 2,382 2,974 
Cis) tenure renenieee te tic} tener ee 50 71 30 2,161 1,240 al 
(Gananoquemst vet oc 20 6. ee aes 2 1 2 505 280 555 
Goderich tere. chorea eee 16 18 8 940 340 1,115 
Guelph: fe eee nie eee 40 35 38 1,900 1,201 2,611 
Hamilton veten 6. «meee cence 537 508 339 16,961 13,595 17,958 
Hawkes btny2e esc eee eres 9 11 20 1,379 702 1,330 
npersolln ren cer eee ee 34 21 11 999 641 981 
Kanusicasin @ suacniiee cavemen ee 30 39 1 791 870 949 
WSENOES Ween ee ee eae ate ae aie ce We} 9 9 919 745 1,060 
Fines ton a) se cane orci ei ee 84 84 92 2,539 1,760 peut 
Kirklandsiakess..c1 eer serienntee 66 20 or 1, 687 1, 293 1, 548 
Katchener encore ee ree 101 99 42 4,349 1,895 5, 649 
[biecyaautay oleh, wor eerdeels wv edmowem nen 21 23 16 1,644 867 1,934 
Mindsavite ccs ear cee 4 1 7 939 533 816 
AStO Wel acne en oe emi see eee 14 15 13 535 296 629 
ondonm. t4-thieo here tnee ae eee 311 872 305 6, 540 4,181 6,957 
JhuonesBranchvty. an ahneeraee een ne 90 87 50 4,383 By OP 4,950 
Miclland snes: «cere eee eee 10 15 6 1,655 801 1, 534 
Napanee: nie, «ctv Ronee ee 5 4 5 936 502 919 
Newanl arkebseene: «2 saree erin tee 30 48 25 1, 286 938 1,255 
Niagara alice... sae teins 40 152 54 8,541 2,348 2,982 
North Ba ya occ cree ee it 36 6 3,099 1,653 2,785 
Oslevillesh. aes conor. Gace eee 54 63 62 879 699 1,037 
Orilligg fete. to ee ee eee 20 22 13 1, 449 877 sod 
Oshawa ts ates nae ee eee 72 a 25 4,003 3,023 4,029 
OttaWS SE ee ach eee ee ee 1, 829 1,670 1,602 7,196 5, 134 6,059 
OwensSoundsereccectas nee tre aie tee 1 15 2,825 1,342 3, 204 
EAR SOUITOW cong cdie ganodaccame act = 1 il 773 499 480 
Pen broke quan. ostecet ae eee eee 43 45 66 2,356 1,645 2,394 
(Pertiicn <i: eae tate he eee ee ee 14 21 15 889 435 944 
iReter borough esac eee eee 25 37 206 3,726 2,719 3,516 
BEAT CUI(0) seer eee Re Re ee ER | f 11 11 13 W715 387 774 
iPortJATthuree cect neo ee eee 117 209 103 5, 403 3,927 5,094 
Port Colborneisnssioeeecee ree 6 8 2,051 8 1,115 
IPTeSCObL I Meee os oe tte eee 18 12 22 1515 742 il aye 
Rvenire wis. eor acces te eee ee 2 2 5 1,023 588 922 
StyCatharinesoes...)- pene eee 61 74 51 5, 500 3,448 6,706 
Ste Pnhomas ee, «oon eee ee 46 59 35 1, 600 845 1,398 
SEGRE at ae san - tise hs eee en eee ee 49 78 61 3,104 2,235 2,775 
Salltastea Maric ses sees een ee 188 223 262 3,034 1, 868 3,000 
DInLCOG. Feed anne hens Mee ees ree 35 22 70 1,688 777 1,764 
Sioux Lookouts.c.ssse eee eee 10 9 9 270 238 304 
Shaqab ofced cee AROS OR ee a eg pumas an 15 14 3 698 469 621 
Ura tlor Ge) see ye cache eee eee ee 20 39 10 1,297 872 1, 569 
Sturceonetial(s3. yee eee 1 3 2 Gui 1,285 1,393 
SU MY f:s aA nee ine Cee eee 215 197 440 11,185 5,791 4,901 
SLING. eee ea ee 55 28 40 2,299 1,979 2,562 
Poronto saat. ape eck aa eee oe 1, 838 2,024 1,107 53, 448 35, 006 50, 427 
SL iren tub rss cet werk te aoe eee 6 44 28 out 779 , 286 
Walkerton, see), @:0y.10m ones ea ee ee ayy 29 38 1,017 363 899 
Wallaéeburgac.accs..cn. kek se eee 2 1 6 910 591 1,030 
Welland eee se. te eee. Beer eee 34 By 8 3,214 1,962 3,120 
Weston lary a: nhc hom Ooch oh eee 124 119 142 3,447 2,166 2,769 
Wan claor Ste ec'c es. eee ee ee 118 97 93 14,789 9,393 19,526 
Wicodstocks-e. 2, cs eee rean eee nee 23 21 13 1,264 690 1,656 
Manitoba: oey...<4. see Ce meee 1,393 3,874 1,128 26,237 19,591 29,375 
PSRACLOM Gs satin vets 9.5 Wace abo mates 136 274 120 2,632 1,519 2, 866 
Dauphin IASC RES AE CGO one te 8 12 6 1,978 1,205 1,941 
Flin Flon...... » Shakes Talat eee renee eres 19 19 12 320 253 300 
Rontare:la Prairie.) ete ee 20 45 34 1,339 844 1,478 
BE GP BBY, Seen hak tk caus etc kee 25 58 55 445 358 328 
WADNIPER Sa Aecee carci h om ke era eee le, ves 3, 466 901 19, 523 15, 412 22, 462 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies(2) 




















Office @) Previous 

Month 
Dec. 31, Nov. 27, 

1958 1958 

Saskatchewan econ cecce ect. te ee 623 737 
BSLOVAN ee eer Cee One ee anc meee 31 52 
INEOOSC HLA Wee esate esa cers cramer ate cays 94 201 
INGLOMM ES abtLelOonG meeiermny. teste aa < 21 35 
i epwavereryaUWayans tonite dkonte Speen eae 86 47 
TTA y oerar casos Bm RIC coe eee 147 155 
SASKATOON weenie Merce eine eee 122 138 
Swati @ urventae ieee nin = - 42 38 
Wiey lburnomme attrac cco irred oes 24 19 
YAO COM Meet we ie er ei caesar ae cess 56 52 
Albertaereer co oo carer eae 2,180 1,754 
IBIaInIMn OLG wee en oc in ener es 10 2 
(COIRGAIN AE AS 6 eae: Seis enlace ee 863 547 
ID yaihaoWaveldveie, «ou Shcipte oc mts aoc ee 22 18 
EUG OM LOL eee eaae ietoeran ti tiers sxe: « 958 841 
TCLS OM eae eye fs fe eas ae credo ec atis, do 64 17 
eth bri Ga ote recvrtrarctye ert orcas 96 108 
IMedicinestlateee nee se See 90 165 
Rede) certs t as jie an on oe eee rics 77 56 
British Columbia...................... 1,161 1,584 
(lai wae ewe nee et ue Sere: ok 53 35 
(CLARA ER. Ss oo RB i.e a aC 1 4 
Granbroo ko errs. weak eee ners eine 19 58 
Dawsons ree ear aike sie ii siete 10 11 
DIT CAN ee ees Seek ws wees 11 16 
Kiam OOpsS area sa eae dose caietars ee 7 15 
el Own see ett hicrans crear ee om clare g 12 a 
AGL ELTA ey Gee Meera ci acces Galera wals 2 uh 
WER ENGR CHUN: Sacto Spee oinittn POO reer 11 28 
INGO UOS om. os A Gioeaeo Cena eee ae 12 14 
INGE eS no Gon eon cee arene ae 11 6 
INewa Wes timinSterermteranera aleraeretens 85 267 
IPentictoneetngs toon eee oe ae 5 vi 
iPtovan Joyal, (2 els oo SG oneness omeedte 19 24 
Prince Georvemd. ao sees cae - 93 82 
Brinee Riupertecaeen ews nace says waves 9 20 
ALIN CE GON Me cree ence Lees te en ak eae 3 4 
ADSeEHIS 4 < BO Aes Ee Gree ete cee err 16 20 
DVN COUV Clap ert coro ores oases 630 655 
WES eat < cos. Noes otters Sey ices ee eee 4 19 
WAG OV RE oOo ree eet eae Oe 135 266. 
WinNT 4 opeto Orom.biuoc ROote note 13 19 
Canad a weeete ee eee see ule 17,192 21,331 
Males perees ohe Aa ean Aco es 8,643 11,579 
art. ee ae ee 8,549 9,752 








1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





























Registrations 

Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
are 22, Dee. 31, Nov. 27, James 
1958 1958 1958 1958 

574 21,727 12,688 21,861 

35 499 384 537 

89 1,812 1,106 1,642 

26 1,923 1,078 1,966 

35 2,530 1,651 Deol 

171 5, 438 3,062 5,301 

116 4,607 2,797 4,634 

20 1,134 552 1,089 

43 582 331 606 

39 3,202 errant 3,355 

1,592 31,517 23,539 32,582 

ye 792 585 583 

524 8,790 7,439 8,783 

4 421 2he 521 

778 15,055 10, 904 16,191 

31 638 474 672 

86 Srlie 2,018 2,920 

130 i323 939 1,386 

a ib OPA) 907 Heb25 

927 81,854 57,737 93,984 

29 2,893 1,770 2,632 

4 1, 874 1,017 2,382 

11 1,164 709 ee, 

g 1,506 1,029 1,359 

11 1, 400 744 2,145 

2 1,942 lesley 2ealos 

20 2,044 1,043 2), 143 

12 425 417 644 

5 1, 600 990 1,929 

12 2,183 1, 433 2,988 

15 1,451 871 1,729 

107 11565 7,934 11,995 

2 2,110 1,016 2,191 

12 1,020 11022 2,087 

49 2,911 2,778 3,524 

18 Zulia 1,659 2,267 

— 568 267 692 

18 1, 266 792 1,298 

418 33, 361 24,919 38,574 

12 2,830 1,479 2, 884 

137 4,981 4,225 5, 662 

14 629 501 574 

14,720 720,420 455,391 743, 453 

7,450 562, 257 329, 050 596, 104 

7,270 158, 163 126, 341 147,349 














TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I. 


1953—1958 


C. 751) 
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Atlantic uebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Fake Region Region Region 
NO BSP eens aoe eset G aes tae 993, 406 661, 167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 1220) 
an GS, qeie ean tots 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209, 394 277,417 175, 199 131, 685 
ODS Rear hak retails. » nie «ciate 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,010 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
TU Gees eed ceewnet ee om aie, Cee Renee 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379, 085 210,189 136, 400 
HO Hien Meta ec chk te easke cuayees! ane ts 77, 704 586, 780 290, 924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
ORS ena cemtecine cn srine ¢ 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56, 385 198, 386 287, 112 181,772 116, 474 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Province 





(in thousands) 


Newfoundland: © 52s vsdens otek elders tr oie ses Geen SSR caer SRO etree eee ease 
Prince Edward: [slawd sacar. sas ok ore chess oo Ge oe Cet eee ine al eneeaae 
Nova (Scotia, cin ci cctearerss seit are ole eleceleet| atta Gnsierts Ra emt teatcmsietey erect 


New Bruns wits cook doo micee hilo lak se Ged rae oe OE ete eect ete 


Alberta Se a bice oe cae chee ee Cee ee Caio OE OE ar Ca Ree eres 


Total, Canada, Dec. 1958 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1958 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1957 





Estimated 


Average 


Number of 
Beneficiaries 


Per Week 


—_ 
bo 
a 
NOWIWDOR RE ODWO 





bo 

a> 

bo 
our 





37,753 
9,651 
65, 498 
63,510 
508, 564 
511, 871 
61, 476 
39,142 
69, 163 
192,092 


1,558,720 
997,573 
1,475,992 





815, 964 

185, 531 
1, 285,329 
1,270,361 
10, 858, 287 
11,029, 216 
1,324, 908 

902, 487 
1,574,999 
4,311,744 


33,558, 826 


21, 134, 688 
31,926,951 





TABLE E-2._CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 
DECEMBER 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











































































































Duration on the Register (weeks) December 

Total : Cates (CTEM 7, 

Province and Sex claimants| 2 or i ni a “ a ver Total 

po | a4 | 58 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | GP Poctal eee my 
@ankidan. .-s ome eee 714,954 38.6 744,248 
Male s.2 tte setae veto 565, 400 Not AVAImaBLE 41.3 604, 798 
Menaales eee eee 149, 554 28.3 139, 450 
Kexcluding seme asta 638,458 |238,070 {152,985 | 96,153 | 49,698 ; 32,048 | 19,405 | 50,099 38.3 661,332 
Prairie M...............--| 503,610 |197,619 |126,852 | 77,689 | 36,555 | 21,749 | 12,407 | 30,739 40.9 534, 939 
Provinces #ls.55 aes) mist 134,848 | 40,451 | 26,133 | 18,464 | 138,148 | 10,299 6,998 | 19,360 28.5 126, 393 
Newfoundland............ 28,729 | 12,885 7, 887 3,591 1,607 1,013 547 1,199 80.7 26, 668 
Males Sie. orci ctenne 27,344 | 12,604 7,582 3,406 1,460 876 945 82.2 25,708 
Hernia Genie ctor tere: 1,385 281 305 185 147 137 254 50.8 960 
Prince Edward Island.... 6, 456 2,026 3,059 723 228 120 225 80.7 5, @i3 
Males S2 canine eres 5, 481 1,783 2,662 608 164 74 146 82.5 5,022 
Henralen ween. tctanetr 975 243 397 115 64 | 46 79 70.8 751 
INGVa) SCOULANE aise 36,078 | 14,518 8, 258 4,807 2,789 1,627 1,004 3,075 55.5 31,652 
ALC Vee he ers 31,561 | 13,369 7,343 4, 236 2, 350 1,216 737 2,310 57.3 28, 252 
Remalesayceprsanter 4,517 1,149 915 571 439 411 267 765 43.0 3,400 
‘New Brunswick.......... 35, 191 1115 53807) 115905 5, 785 2,460 1,082 740 1,689 70.9 38,021 
Ble ew. con eae 29,498 | 10,163 | 10,289 4,752 1,893 771 530 1,100 73.5 33, 298 
Henale tse oe. seer 5,693 1,367 1,616 1,033 567 311 210 589 57.7 4,723 
CHIEDCC lasers tee tere 231,040 | 85,936 | 51,951 | 36,750 | 18,718 | 12,091 7,498 | 18,096 36.5 237, 628 
Malet none ssulurr see 182,428 | 70,931 | 42,946 | 29,886 | 14,079 8,387 5,077 | Ll 122 39.7 191, 262 
Hemialescaees ween ee 48,612 | 15,005 9,005 6, 864 4,639 3,704 2,421 6,974 24.6 46, 366 
Ontarigu: cate ree 221,709 | 83,288 | 50,890 | 31,735 | 17,451 | 11,740 6,782 | 19,823 26.6 228,909 
Male itera eters 165,130 | 65,634 | 40,313 | 24,254 | 12,065 7,504 3,928 | 11,382 26.9 173, 568 
Hemiale sane ceantas 56,579 | 17,654 | 10,577 7,481 5,386 4,186 2,854 8,441 25.7 55, 341 
Wiantito beer ee eee: 24,157 37.8 29, 403 
MAG Ae een emir 18,494 42.3 23, 682 
emia Gummi tesen eer 5,663 2}. 5, 721 
Saskatchewan...... 20,816 53.5 20, 240 
ale: We) ree seers 17, 292 57.5 17, 485 
Hemiale ena. rae eae 3,524 Nor AVAILABLE 33.8 2, 755: 
PNUD OL URE etres les eee 31,523 36.6 33, 273 
IM TG evsnenee ic rotate 26, 004 38.6 28,692 
Hemale:s 4..0..c acre 5,519 27.0 4,581 
British Columbia........ 79,255 | 27,887 { 19,035 ; 12,762 | 6,445 ( 4,375) 2,759, 5,992 34.7 92,681 
alee ye nna seers 62,168 | 23,135 | 15,717 | 10,547 4,544 2,871 1,620 3,734 35.9 77, 829 
Remalewe: or aren 17,087 4,752 3,318 2,215 1,901 1,504 1,139 2,258 30.6 14, 852 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


DECEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at Local Offices 

















Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 


End of Month 




















Province == 
Total | Entitled { Not 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to ntitle Pending 
oft Benefit | p.10n 
enefit 
Newfoundland Se SAR ar ee cae 18,471 16,356 2,115 17,514 14,614 2,900 6, 9380 
Prince Edward TICLE Ee an nanos 4,337 3, 863 474 4,327 4,034 293 1,071 
Nova Scotia Boon ih 3 Sabet te ten ee 23, 465 18,640 4,825 20,346 17, 258 3,088 7,097 
INewlsrunsiwick na). see 6s. 23, 482 19,650 3, 832 22, 892 19,670 B.aa2 5,351 
Quebec SOOO Che OS 6 0 CEI cre eae ee 152,161 114,097 38, 064 129,771 112,347 17,424 46,331 
Ontario Se ct SUSUR OE Ee 150, 964 105, 147 45,817 136, 3887 117, 924 18, 463 37, 654 
Maroon tie, & dyn... eae. 16, 105 12/239 3, 866 15, 444 13, 256 2, 188 4) 582 
EISLCALTC MENA, Suge oad obo 0 odueae an 13, 125 10,134 2,991 11,720 9,986 1,734 4,778 
libertad eee suas oe bond cdi bs 19,572 14,041 5,531 19, 812 16,948 2,864 6,914 
Bripishu@olumibisaaeeiiee agen sen. 53,473 39, 404 14,069 53, 029 43,128 9,901 12,019 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1958.... 475,155 30000 121,584 431, 242 369, 165 62,077 132, 727 
Total, Canada, Nov. 1958... 246, 568 164, 223 82,345 202,057 152,930 49,127 88, 814 
Total, Canada, Dec. 1957.... 499,213 363, 908 135, 305 409, 820 356, 338 53, 482 167,923 











* In addition, revised claims received numbered 37,809. 


+ In addition, 35,535 revised claims were disposed of. 


were appeals by claimants. 


of. Of these, 3,324 were special requests not granted and 1,081 
There were 6,454 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of: Total Employed Claimants 
Gi afe=| D Yercrennil OVS) hs acre rece i sone oe al re a en re 3,993, 100 3,573, 900 419,200 
INWONELGD SYS) En a 5 Baile os ee eal a 3,901,000 3,577,500 323,500 
(CHOOSES von abe aD OL Oe OneCare 3,907, 000 3, 624, 400 282, 600: 
SCDUCIIS CIM RES er Gan Meee ere Nt ee Pee ee 3,919, 000 3,624, 400 294, 606 
EATS IS CRP Sey Rete tee, Se ok, AM OME 2 co ah cute iejewrane.c weed 3,931,000 3, 630, 200 300, 800: 
AMUSE soc; 5 seek seallwas 6-8 rere rato rele Een Rin ea ee ene 4,055, 000 3,609, 500 445, 500: 
AABWIVES, «5, oho kare ts By one pees Gee oe SRR arte nO 4,059,000 3,507, 900 551, 100 
WUBIN, sin aus ac KS So SSRIS SASS SISTERS SN Eee at 4,107,000 3, 384, 700 722,300 
ING GV a ns Gero oY, Bona SISOS earecae AOL oe ae oe ne ea ee 4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
NW REWOING csoas, colette lev oat ne eA ER Ee Re SD a oe 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
Ke briicinenc errr ean canon he EEE le, 4,208, 000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
ATU eR ee My rie ROE ke eM clades ea wand 4, 236, 000 3, 491, 800 744, 200 
TY ieee DD CCETIND CTP InEL et Wepiey TN Rises «aside Sore oe cles Geren ee ai 4,037,000 3, 633,700 403 , 300: 
ING We be eee aren penn arertreee Fm a oie Med ol nhs mre bs 3,980, 000 3,712,000 268, 000: 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















a ats ey 
> ousehold ommodi- 
2 Total Food Shelter Clothing pees Heeena 
Services 

TO pds CCRT eras otis ns he eebeushnc oh tot okerers 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
W955 == Venta ee. aaiss hae pier ease ee ree 116.4 ie 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TODG—N CaTk, cee up. cater ote ieen an toon 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ileal 120.9 
TOS 7A MGA errs Gina ee eee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
TORS == VICRT concen cas 07s seats sonar Dae kone 12st Pil 138.4 109.7 AZO) 130.9 
1GD Sad ANUATI 4... star ce etter wensie et lotaeKs 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
Hebruahy. ceca oe eee WBS 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
Marcle aves. ticimoe eter oe see 124.3 Pikes Es 109.5 PAIL sil 129.6 

EN Dl ete eee ee eee ee 1252 123.4 137.6 109.8 Pies 130.1 

Ni giyaee tena Set nte er Ricenree eee 125 122.7 137.9 110.0 N20Ry7 130.6 

JUNG Se eee een encore 125.1 122 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

AIG a ey eet ate RR Pe Neer gc ci ahs DHL 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

A UEUSt tee capenin ohteseaaanae are eines 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September ..cac sce aera eee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
Octoberiees.A agen Seca Pees 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 2S 131.8 
IN6vembermessae coe aaceeaaee 126Re 123),2 139.8 110.4 NOL ES ils), il 
Decembers. wesc serene se ee 12622 PPA oe 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
1059=-Jantuaryecimssc an haan 126.1 WLP) 8 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Hebruary atensctetine eta we ciciesihte 125),.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 





TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY 1959 











(1949 = 100) 

Total House- Other 
On ‘ hold. Com- 

January |December| January Food Shelter | Clothing |Operation pedis 

1958 1958 1959 aueicat 
(Q)Stonns Na deer eyecare 110.2 112.6 112.6 109.7 114.2 102.8 108.7 124.0 
TH gihifa soar ee Oo ene, een arc 120.7 12453 124.8 Gf ze livia Dy 8 ile5}5 7 
Saintwonns. cance eerie crea 123.5 126.7 126.7 120.9 lowe Ives 122.6 138.6 
IMontreal #¥e-osc cacsts ee cisies 123.8 126.9 126.5 127.0 143.0 105.8 118.1 133.3 
Ottawa woes bse. Bae sooo 123.9 126.5 126.4 120.8 146.8 111.8 120.5 133.3 
HorontO#.c eects ose nh 127.0 129.1 128.9 120.5 154.0 11252 122.4 136.2 
Winnipeg. oso coe eee 121.9 124.0 123.6 1A 7 Sil it 114.6 118.0 130.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.3 12 122.8 120.8 122.4 118.9 PG 126.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.9 122.5 12250 119.4 12500 115.3 (PAE) 129.6 
VANCOUVEL: oocnten sie eee eee 124.3 127.8 128.1 124.1 137.9 113.4 13282 i3on0 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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Delo bere ees eect. 
INOVernberireccerce cence aK 
December eee rene Renn: 


Cumulative Totals...... 


ANUAT Vee eee eric sore 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 1958-59, BY MONTH (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


Month 


1959 


G—Strikes and Lockouts 





Number of Strikes 
and Lockouts 


Beginning 
During 
Month 


14(b) 


Workers on Strike 
or Locked Out 


Time Loss 











In 
In All 

Total Stoppages ; 

During Beginning etoppaces M ue 

Month During Month poet Ag 

Month a 
23 9, 364(b) 9, 364 169, 880 
31 , 906 13,921 63, 400 
39 13,173 15,196 132,325 
32 5, 983 11/964 122) 470 
33 6, 165 8, 238 71,620 
40 3,229 7, 845 106, 435 
46 2,089 6,078 84,330 
54 15, 530 18,495 255, 360 
56 32, 400 48,444 491, 280 
48 3,002 41, 587 857, 390 
49 6, 233 26, 898 281,525 
31 3,273 18,129 243,105 
107,497 2,879, 120 

38 8,699 (b) 13,739 158,730 




















Per rags 


oO 
Estimated 
Working 
Time 


iS ooococoeoooooo 
[ans 
co 


0.16 





(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 


record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 


the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is. to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
each category, it is necessary to keep in mind 
the marked seasonal fluctuations in labour 
requirements in Canada. Labour surpluses 
are consistently highest in each year from 
December to March and lowest trom July 
to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follows:— 

Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9.9, 11.9 or 13.9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5.9 or 6.9 per cent, but less 
than 10.0, 12.0 or 14.0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 

Group 3: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1.9 or 2.4 
per cent, but less than 6.0 or 7.0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 

Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. This situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2.0 or 2.5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 

The classification of areas does not depend 
solely on the ratio of job applications to paid 
workers. All areas, and particularly those in 
which the ratio is close to the limits of the 
above-mentioned ranges, are examined closely 
in the light of other kinds of information to 
see whether they should or should not be 
reclassified. Information on labour market 
conditions in local areas is obtained mainly 
from monthly reports submitted by each of 
the local offices of the National Employment 


Service. This information is supplemented 
by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market’ as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
grouped into four’ different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the classification of labour 
market areas on page 223. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classifications of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Quebec- 
North Shore includes La Malbaie, Forest- 
ville and Sept Isles; Sherbrooke includes 
Sherbrooke and Magog; ‘Trois’ Rivieres 
includes Trois Rivieres and _ Louiseville; 
Toronto includes Oakville, New Toronto, 
Toronto and Weston; Niagara Peninsula 
includes Welland, Niagara F'alls, St. Cath- 
arines, Fort Erie and Port Colborne; 
Vancouver-New Westminster includes Van- 
couver, New Westminster and Mission City; 
Central Vancouver Island includes Courtenay, 
Duncan, Nanaimo and Port Alberni; and 
Okanagan Valley includes Kelowna, Penticton 
and Vernon. 

The 110 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


Explanatory Notes to “Current Labour Statistics” 


a) These figures are the result of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau 
of see for ane purpose of providing estimates of the employment characteristics of the 


civilian non-institutional population of working age. 


(About 30,000 households chosen by 


area sampling methods in approximately 110 different areas in Canada are visited each 


month). The civilian labour force is that por 


tion of the civilian non-institutional popula- 


tion 14 years of age and over that had jobs or that did not have jobs and was seeking 


work during the survey week. 


(b) Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known 


to have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as 


far as 


possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Nevertheless, the 
figures inevitably include a number of persons who have found employment or who have left 
the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other hand, not all the persons who 


are looking for work register at employment offices. 
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A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 
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LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only 1 Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A, 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 





ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH APRIL 15, 1959 


Current Manpower Situation 


The seasonal employment upswing this year was strong and unusually 
early. The main contributing factors were a high level of winter construction 
and strong demands for lumber, motor vehicles and other consumer durables, 
and an early Easter. The seasonally adjusted estimate of employment started 
to rise sharply last December and by February it was 2.8 per cent higher 
than February 1958 (the recession trough) and 1 per cent higher than 
September 1957 (the pre-recession peak). 

There was little over-all change in employment between February and 
March. The number of persons with jobs, at 5,552,000, increased by a little 
less than usual in total, and by a little more than usual in non-farm industries. 
The increase over the year was still more than 150,000, however, and more 
of the persons with jobs were working full time. 

During the month there was a significant drop in unemployment, which 
usually shows a small increase between February and March. The estimated 
number without jobs and seeking work, at 525,000, was down 12,000 from 
February and 72,000 from March 1958. The estimated number on temporary 
layoff was 29,000 , down from 39,000 last March. Some 46,000 were on short 
time against 67,000 last year. 

Employment in the first quarter was stimulated to an important degree 
by a continuation of the fourth-quarter inventory accumulation and rising 
consumer expenditure for durables. Production of motor vehicles, which often 
falls off in the spring, has continued at near capacity levels through the first 
half of April. Among other consumer durables, production increases in the 
first two months of this year over the same period last year amounted to 
55 per cent for refrigerators, 15 per cent for washing machines and 29 per cent 
for dryers. Sales of radios were up 22 per cent but television sales were 
down 3 per cent. 

Construction was another important sustaining influence on employment 
this year. Although the volume of construction fell during 1958, the seasonal 
decline in employment during the late winter was much milder than usual. 
This was partly because of the heavy carryover of unfinished housing and 
partly because of government-sponsored winter works programs. Construction 
employment, which last fall was well down from a year earlier, showed a 
moderate gain in the first quarter of 1959. 
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eat gate ca also made some over-all gains during the winter. 
z Labour requirements were particularly 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - CANADA strong in British Columbia, where, except 
1957-58 ipae=>7 for relatively brief winter shutdowns, 
logging camps have been working at 
ieee NS {| capacity. In eastern Canada, pulp-cutting 
aS, agseieg Sf fen sea | operations were somewhat stronger than 
| last year in the early part of the season 

but fell off sharply towards spring. 

The employment gains this year have 
been largely concentrated in Ontario and 
Pat | the western provinces. British Columbia, 
With Jobs _4? | particularly, has experienced a sharp rise 

| in labour demand, based primarily on the 
very active lumber industry. The rising 
trend in Ontario was checked during 
vt ieee». | March, partly as a result of the cancella- 

















5,400,000 





Non-Agriculture 





= 5,100,000 


5,000,000 —| | | tion of the CF-105 program. In Quebec 

| and the Atlantic region, the seasonally 
470000 adjusted employment estimates have 
shown no significant change since last 


With Jobs: 
Ai ctcdare fall. 
| no ecatae ete 

















The effect on unemployment of the 
recent strengthening has been apparent 
eee teary in almost all local labour market areas. 
ornate tome! In 103 of the 110 local areas regularly 
ES an (pees a is reali lower to some degree than it was last year. 
In seven areas the situation is somewhat worse; three of these are in the 
Atlantic region—Sydney, Bridgewater and Yarmouth. Only in Sydney is the 
situation significantly worse than last year and this is principally due to reduced 
coal mining in the area. Another area in which unemployment is considerably 
higher than a year ago is Sorel, Que., and this is due in part to reduced defence 
orders in the area. The three remaining areas are in Ontario—Sarnia, Bramp- 
ton and North Bay, and only in Brampton (due to the cancellation of the 
“Arrow” program) is the situation significantly worse than last year. All areas 
in the Prairie and Pacific regions are better off than they were a year earlier. 





Construction 


The construction industry has shown considerable strength since the turn 
of the year. In March, total construction employment was estimated to be 
some 10,000 higher than a year before; this was the largest year-to-year advance 
since the autumn of 1957. The sustained high level of residential construction 
has been a strong source of labour demand during recent months and has 
helped to offset the slower pace of activity in other types of building construc- 
tion. Private non-residential construction has continued on a much-reduced 
scale. Public construction has provided probably the strongest support to 
construction employment and the municipal winter works activities have been 
particularly noteworthy. 
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It is anticipated that construction will be very active again this year. 
The investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in the fall of 1958 indicated virtually no change in the total value of construction 
this year. The report points out, however, that these intentions were framed 
at a time when business conditions were in the initial stages of recovery. If 
the recovery accelerates in tempo, it is not unlikely that additional expansion 
projects may be forthcoming as the year progresses, especially in the com- 
modity-producing industries. In the past, in periods of improving business 
conditions, intentions have usually underestimated actual accomplishment. In 
recent months, the value of contract awards, a fair indicator of the future level 
of construction activity, showed consistent year-to-year advances until March. 
The decline in March was largely confined to the industrial sector; increases 
were registered in business and residential categories. 


Apart from the volume of construction expected, this year’s construction 
program is somewhat different from that of previous years. Increasing emphasis 
will be centred this year on new commercial structures, such as shopping centres 


_and office buildings, and institutional buildings, particularly hospitals and univer- 


sities. Added strength may be anticipated, too, in road and street construction, 
sewers, water works and other types of public construction. The fuel and 
power industries will account for a much smaller share of the over-all program 
this year owing to the fact that large-scale undertakings such as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Trans Canada Gas Pipeline were virtually completed last year. 
In the commodity-producing industries the level of construction activity is 
not likely to be appreciably different from last year, barring a change from 
stated intentions, as the volume of new work scheduled to be undertaken this 
year should compensate for the termination of several large-scale expansion 
projects that were started in the boom period of 1955-56. Outlays for housing, 
which were a major expansive influence in 1958, are only slightly less impressive 
in this year’s planned program. The relative importance of housing will once 
again be much greater than in 1957. 


These changes in the makeup of the construction program will be accom- 
panied by changes in the geographic distribution of investment. The shift 
in emphasis from pipeline and power construction to expansion of institutional, 
trade, and financial facilities suggests that urban development will play a more 
prominent role in this year’s building program. It can be expected, therefore, 
that both the type of occupational requirements and the demand for labour 
in particular areas will be altered this year. 


The regional distribution of this year’s planned construction investment 
differs slightly from the investment of last year. Ontario shows the most 
significant change, accounting for 35.6 per cent of total anticipated national 
investment this year, compared with 37.2 per cent in 1958. More than propor- 
tionate increases in investment are planned for the Atlantic and Prairie regions, 
while Quebec and British Columbia are expected to share in the program in 
much the same way as last year. Outlays for utilities will be substantially lower 
than last year in all five regions owing to reduced expenditures for pipeline 
and electric power construction. 

Some indication of the impact of current and past construction programs 
is indicated in the table overleaf, which shows the relationship between con- 
struction expenditures and the labour force in each region. It will be noted 
that when expenditures are viewed in relation to the labour force they follow 
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an ascending order, from the Atlantic to the Pacific region. This ascending 
order is apparent for all three years shown in the table, although it is con- 
siderably less pronounced in 1959 than it was in 1957 owing to increased 
expenditures per worker in the Atlantic region and decreases in the Pacific 
region. The gap in expenditures between the two coastal regions is still quite 
considerable, however, so that job opportunities for construction workers can 
be expected to remain scarcer in the Atlantic region than in other parts of 
the country. 


Construction Expenditures” 


Year Canada Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairie Pacific 
Millions of dollars 
1K ey A Rn ESS a go eR: 7,022 415 1,662 2,508 1,387 1,050 
LOSS ee ee oOo eee 7252 442 1,743 2,693 1523 830 
1959 pete eae he teers 7,202 498 reat 2,564 1,558 831 
Dollars per Worker® (Total Labour Force) 
LOD) Ne ids: Saaretee Been 1213 807 1,022 1,119 1,434 2,059 
PODS eh gic eek oh hoc tet Geet 1240 840 1,031 1,213 22 L557, 
1b ee een: es A Maron 1,185 936 O13 13142 152 1,516 


™ Actual, 1957; preliminary actual, 1958; intentions, 1959 (unadjusted for price changes). 

© To make this regional comparison, the value of expenditure for each year was divided by 
first quarter averages of the labour force (the only figures available for 1959). The resulting 
estimates of dollars per worker are therefore somewhat higher than those calculated on the basis 
of annual averages of the labour force. 

Source: Private and Public Investment in Canada, Department of Trade and Commerce; 
The Labour Force, Bureau of Statistics. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of April 10, 1959) 








Percentage Change 











ae From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Gtaicivilian-labourtorce (Gey. seuiklde ube Mar. 21 6,077,000 | — 0.1 + 1.3 
POLAR MErCONS WEE TODS oso a6 ace ny sk waco. Mar. 21 5,552, 000 + 0.1 + 2.8 
A GEOR GOTNOUTS#OR MOLE, ss. e. ss caw ss Mar. 21 4,836,000 | + 0.8 ae ee: 
At work less than 35 hours................ Mar. 21 255, 000 —10.2 + 17.0 
Wathigobsburmouat worlors 2: x's os fe»: Mar. 21 183,000 | — 7.6 =a) O.0 
With jobs bub on short time.........4..... Mar. 21 46,000 | — 9.8 eal 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... Mar. 21 29,000 | —14.7 — 27.5 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Mar. 21 525,000 | — 2.2 — 12.1 

Persons with jobs in agriculture............. Mar. 21 619,000 | + 1.8 — 0.8 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture........ J Mars=2) 4,933,000 — 0.1 + 3.3 

BOUL DAL sWOLK OPS atta se yuan is c Sly sie situs 9 9/00 Mar. 21 4,474,000 | — 0.5 Some | 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

DS BEN SGL SY 2 BO Se ee heer, ee ee a Mar. 19 116,900 |} + 2.1 — 4.8 

(EUUTE) 8a A) oe yA ae rat ae a ees er Mar. 19 267,700 + 2.0 — 4,9 

OTC tan I NM eae ere Aces iy'sh 6 housed barsi'sss Mar. 19 230,700 | + 2.8 — 7.6 

(Pao ry ahs fie, & ROA a Mar. 19 105, 900 = 215 — 10.9 

a CLL MERE MTA RUG oh. eis ok Sie bein. Cays Mar. 19 74, 300 == fsjglt — 21.0 

Decale lererions ct tacit pajarrs oie seis Mar. 19 795,500 + 0.5 — 8.2 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Aled RR PN setae ot sch har iie's, 5.6: de" Feb. 27 795,999 | + 1.4 — 8.4 
Amount of benefit payments.................. February $58,076,106} — 1.0 — 8.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Feb. 1 sen — 1.8 0.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... Feb. 1 107.5 + 0.7 — 0.4 
| Wamwaah MALY Atay eee OR oy Ook ee Year 1958 124,851 — — 55.8 (c) 

Destined to the labour force................ Year 1958 63, 078 — — 58.4 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progresS............2-200: January 709 — 8.3 + 7.8 
Number of workers involved cj. .cicsc.c0.k ence ss January 130, 919 —22.6 — 38.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NGS OUSETIKCS ANG*IOCK OUTS, 220) hie Bere wn mera March a1 + 6.9 — 20.5 
ENOSOUAVOLICOLS IDVOIV Cs caco sien cena oaisicve ects ty0s March 20,973 | +196.7 + 38.0 
PO MOLL a VSuLOSUMens . deers. sehetaibeld sllt.. eee les March 95,430 | — 22.5 — 27.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries............ Feb. 1 $72.29 | + 4.9 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... Feb. 1 $1.70 | — 0.6 es a 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Feb. 1 40.6} — 0.5 + 1.8 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Feb. 1 $69.28 ad + 5.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... March 12555 — 0.2 + 1.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).....} Feb. 1 132.1 — 0.4 + 3.9 
Potala bourIneonie..c) fo.q ¢ fecies.s ot $000,000} January 1,350 — 0.7 + 6.5 
Industrial Production 
Mota (average 1949" 0100) ae oes oes ese February 159.5 | + 5.8 + 7.0 
We CUUIT tee, Mee eee sete seis ayers em. o''s 66.97 February 140.9} + 5.9 + 6.3 
DB reteW Gp ote OS Ree eae ee February 141.1 + 5.2 + 65.4 
Dio DUTa eS sate hicind oe cee Gene cies a bs February 140.7 + 6.5 + 7. 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue, 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total 


for same period previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 
oR : | The employment situation in the 
“LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC | Atlantic region showed little over-all 
18-57 |_~schange during March as seasonal expan- 


sion in fishing and the trade and service 
industries was offset by reductions 
in other sectors of the economy. The 
total of persons with jobs in the region 
was estimated at 441,000, virtually the 











Persons 








a WihJebs = ~~ | same as in the previous month but 


: 500,000 





10,000 higher than a year before. Coal 
mining in Nova Scotia remained at a 
very low level owing to production 

















: ~tad o, y tthe | Se Scutbacks sat. the, )Capes bictonamnincs: 
450,000 Non-Agriculture —,— d Ae et : : 
: an s {| Activities associated with road transpor- 
pies Ut apg as | tation showed the usual employment 
| contractions during the month as traffic 
[a a a at 5 a is “ 
GA. SU GUNGD UNTER MERE Med | restrictions were imposed on rural roads 





stir) §©~Anring the spring break-up; trucking and 
eeeuulline shared in Ae ecline! Increased hirings at the Sydney steel plant 
were Offset by temporary layoffs in the manufacture of railway rolling stock in 
Trenton, N.S., so that total manufacturing employment remained relatively 
stable during March. The construction industry showed continuing strength, 
largely because of a high rate of housebuilding. 


The higher level of employment this winter can be attributed largely to 
an increase in job opportunities for construction workers in all four provinces 
in the region. Moderate year-to-year advances were recorded in the trade 
and service industries. Manufacturing employment remained well below last 
year owing to continuing weaknesses in transportation equipment, pulp and 
paper and the iron and steel products industries. The food and beverage 
industries fared somewhat better than other parts of manufacturing; year-to-year 
gains ranging from about 1 per cent in Newfoundland to 4 per cent in New 
Brunswick were registered in February. 


As indicated earlier, the construction industry was a major source of 
employment strength during the past winter. While housing made the most 
spectacular recovery, a revival occurred also in non-residential construction. 
The outlook for the construction industry is considerably brighter this spring 
than it was in 1958, owing to an anticipated increase in expenditures by 
institutions and governments. Plans formulated at the beginning of the year 


called for an increase of 13 per cent in total construction expenditures during 
19595 


At the beginning of April the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 19 (20); in moderate 
surplus, 2 (1). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1, 1959. 





















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
== LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton Calgary 
Hamilton Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Québec-Lévis — >MONTREAL 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s Ottawa-Hull 
Vancouver- Toronto 
New Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford —>KITCHENER 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Ft. William- London 
Pt. Arthur Oshawa 
Joliette Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS} Lac St. Jean —»SUDBURY 
(labour force 25-000-75,000; 60) Moncton Victoria 
per cent or more in non-agricul-| New Glasgow 
tural activity) Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Barrie Brandon 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Charlottetown Chatham 
AREAS North Battleford —>»LETHBRIDGE 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) Prince Albert Moose Jaw 
per cent or more in agriculture)} Riviére du Loup Red Deer 
Thetford-Megantic- Regina 
St. Georges Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst Central Van- Kitimat 
Beauharnois couver Island 
Belleville-Trenton Cranbrook 
Bracebridge Galt 
Brampton Goderich 
Bridgewater Kamloops 
Campbellton Lachute- 
Chilliwack Ste. Thérése 
Dauphin Listowel 
Dawson Creek Medicine Hat 
DRUMHELLER <— Prince George 
Drummondville St. Hyacinthe 
Edmundston St. Jean 
Fredericton St. Thomas 
Gaspé Stratford 
Grand Falls Swift Current 
Kentville Walkerton 
Lindsay Woodstock- 
Montmagny Ingersoll 
MINOR AREAS Newcastle 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Weyburn 
Woodstock 
Yarmouth 





—)-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicated the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of the March issue. 
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Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Logging operations were 
resumed during the month following settlement of the labour dispute. Con- 
struction employment remained at a considerably higher level than last year 
and was the principal reason for a year-to-year increase in total employment. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. New contracts for radio and 
electronic equipment at the Cossar Canada Plant were expected to boost 
factory employment by some 50 workers. The Halifax shipyards were busier 
during the month, resulting in the recall of a number of tradesmen released in 
December. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec declined 
moderately during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs was estimated 
in the March labour force survey to be 
1,510,000, some 16,000 fewer than in 
the previous month but 36,000 more 
than a year before. An increase in agri- 
cultural employment, usual for this time 
of the year, was more than offset by 
reduced employment in non-farm indus- 
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a decline of about 8,000. 

Seasonal factors were principally 
responsible for the decline in non-farm 
streets | employment; logging and lumbering, 
transportation, construction and services were the main contributors. In logging, 
employment declined close to 50 per cent during March but was at a substan- 
tially higher level than a year ago at this time. 

Activity remained high for the time of year in the construction industry. 
In the residential sector, new units started in urban centres were some 11 per 
cent more during the first quarter of 1959 than in the same period last year. 
Other types of construction activity, such as work on highways and bridges, 
were also higher than a year ago. In the industrial and commercial sectors 
as well, prospects have brightened in recent months. On one of the largest 
projects, the Quebec-Cartier iron-ore development, many contracts have been 
awarded and work will be started as soon as weather permits. 


Some strengthening was seen in metal production. Renewed activity in 
the Chibougamau area included plans to erect a new mill and the reopening 
of another that had been idle for two years. After a five-months shut-down, 
operations were resumed at a titanium plant at Sorel, resulting in the rehiring 
of several hundred office and production workers. In non-metal mining, how- 
ever, there were some layoffs as asbestos mines were forced to curtail employ- 
ment by about 250 workers. | 

Continuing higher output in textile, clothing and shoe plants, along with 
seasonal improvement in food and beverage plants, added strength to manu- 
facturing employment. There was a pick-up in the railway rolling stock 
industry due to new orders placed by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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Unemployment was lower than last year in most parts of the region, 
including both the Montreal and Quebec-Levis areas. At the end of March, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
substantial surplus, 20 (24); in moderate surplus, 4 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment showed a further moderate decline during the month, and was, for the 
first time this season, lower than a year ago. Seasonal declines in construction 
activity and service industries were more than offset by increases in manufac- 
turing employment. Primary and secondary textiles showed continuing im- 
provement, and activities remained at a higher level in the shoe industry. There 
was a rise in demand for the products of the steel industry. A multimillion- 
dollar order for railway rolling stock will mean rising employment in the 
transportation equipment industry. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations at National 
Employment Service offices declined slightly during the month and were more 
than 7 per cent fewer than a year before. Output continues to be higher in 
shoe factories, with vacancies for some skilled trades. Activities are on the 
increase in Lauzon, where one of the shipyards has hired more than 600 workers 
since mid-January. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario increased 


slightly during the month and was con- | “LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
: 1957-58 1958-59 


siderably higher than last year. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at March 21 was 
estimated to be 2,107,000, an increase 
of some 6,000 from the previous month 
and of about 41,000 from the previous 
year. The year-to-year increase occurred bets woe 


entirely in the non-agricultural industries. | 0/000 =x | With Jobs 
Unemployment showed little change over | 9 aR 
the month and was noticeably lower than |. i ele EEE 
last year : 


: e With Jobs: 

1 1 ~ 2,050, Non-Agriculture — 
The month-to-month increase in | 770% sss Nee eel 
employment was smaller than last year, Secon 


due in part to the layoffs in the aircraft Se CLASES 5 
industry. In spite of this setback, manu- Me Mpglellt, AMMA 
facturing showed some improvement over 1 Aussi Oe NG OLE TEENA Mes 
the month. A notable feature was the Eten a 
continuing firmness of the primary steel net Steel Pedic continued 
at a high level, and in some cases steel orders extended to the end of June. 
Production of farm implements continued to expand over the month, resulting 
in a considerable number of new hirings. This expansion was due to a very 
brisk domestic demand as well as to exports. There were signs of a pick-up 
in some capital goods industries, notably in the manufacture of road-building 
machinery and railway rolling stock. Production of fabricated and structural 
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steel remained at last month’s level. Manufacture of home appliances and 
small electric apparatus was fairly active. The automobile industry continued 
to be one of the most active manufacturing industries, production in March being 
about 7 per cent higher than the previous month and some 18 per cent above 
the March 1958 level. Construction activity remained high, although indications 
are that housing starts, which had shown a decline in February, continued to 
decrease in March. Forestry employment declined seasonally, deep snow in 
the northern areas and half-load restrictions hampering log hauling operations. 
Employment in mining held up well, with little labour turnover. 

Two of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
both to categories denoting less unemployment. At April 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 17 
(23); in moderate surplus, 16 (11); in balance, 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas with Classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 1). 
Employment in March was higher and unemployment lower than a year ago. One 
large steel manufacturer is planning to work throughout the summer holidays 
and is taking on extra staff. The railway rolling stock plant is busy working 
holidays and is taking on extra staff. The railway stock plant is busy working 
on new orders and has recalled some 600 workers. The construction industry 
seems to be heading for a record year. Ottawa-Hull (Group 2). In Ottawa, 
there was decided improvement in employment conditions during the month, 
with practically all industries stepping up their hirings. In Hull, several hundred 
forestry workers were laid off during the month as a result of the completion 
of bush operations. Construction activity in the whole area increased greatly, 
resulting in many new hirings. Total employment in the area was somewhat 
higher than a year ago. Toronto (Group 2). Economic conditions varied 
between the industries; total employment was higher than last year. In manu- 
facturing, the seasonal increase in acitvity appears to be occurring earlier than 
in previous years, particularly in the consumer goods industries. Conditions 
in the steel products industry varied: production of farm implements continued 
high but fabricated and structural steel plants were only moderately busy. Some 
improvement was reported in the production of machine tools, which had been 
adversely affected by the cancellation of the “Arrow” project. Windsor (Group 
1). Unemployment declined during the month and was considerably lower 
than last year. The area’s main strength was in the stability of the motor 
vehicle industry: all three automobile plants were operating without interrup- 
tion throughout the month. The area reports a fair amount of activity in 
the construction industry, although residential building was down from last 
year. 


Major Industrial Areas: Kitchener was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
The reclassification was due to a slight improvement in a number of industries. 
Sudbury was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Increased labour demand, 
chiefly for maintenance workers and miners at Elliott Lake, brought the area 
into the moderate surplus category. 
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PRAIRIE 


The seasonal expansion in Prairie == 
employment that began in the previous | — LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
month continued in March. The monthly | Saeeleis 1958-59 
increase of 8,000 in the estimate of total |” 
employed brought the figure to 983,000, |" 
higher by 40,000 than at the same time | jscooo—-==>" ea 
in 1958. The year-to-year gain was more | 1.0.00 PSE 
than double the average increase from 


1957 to 1958. - 1,100,000 (Persons 
There was no significant change in | mene 
agricultural employment in the month. | ioe 


950,000 7 
Non-farm employment gained moderately | ve | 
in total but displayed some opposing | 40,0 Renee 
trends. The seasonal change to milder | ™™»-2== 
weather, earlier and more pronounced | *” 
than usual, was reflected in greater | 
strength in construction employment, | JAS ON DJF MAM J 
which in January was about 14 per cent spalieanaenapetpeeaneoaneennee aetna anaes tote paup aie Rane 
higher than a year earlier. In manufacturing an trade there were also increases 
(though more moderate) from January, when the number of workers engaged 
was up about 3 and 5 per cent respectively from the same month the year 


before. 





























The increases in employment were partially offset by declines that also 
stemmed from seasonal factors. Winter pulp cutting was very nearly complete 
both in Alberta and in the district between Kenora and the Lakehead. Tem- 
porary restrictions put into effect to protect highways from heavy traffic reduced 
truck transportation. Several types of activity dependent on trucking, including 
oil drilling, were consequently somewhat curtailed. 


Coal mining in most parts of Alberta dropped with the end of winter 
weather. However, initial orders from Japan for coal amounting to 40,000 
tons were received by mines in the Crowsnest Pass district. Production and 
employment are expected to increase at the end of May on completion of coal 
docks in Vancouver. Preparation of coal seams and renovation of cleaning 
plants provided a steadying influence on employment in this locality in March. 


Two of the 20 areas in the region were reclassified during the month to 
a different category, one change denoting an increase and the other a decrease 
in unemployment. At April 1, the over-all classification, which remained 
unchanged from the month before, was as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): 
in substantial surplus 11 (16); in moderate surplus 9 (4). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2 and Edmonton and Winnipeg 
(metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Registrations for employment at the 
local offices of the National Employment Service declined by roughly 5 per 
cent in each of these centres in the month. A rising employment trend was 
caused by the gradual upswing in construction activity and general gains in 
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other industries. The highway restrictions, however, were a temporary depress- 
ing influence on enterprises dependent on truck transportation. The partial 
suspension, also temporary, of pulpwood operations caused small movements 
of unskilled workers back to these cities to search for work. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. The 
receipt of new contracts prompted a recall of a number of workers to the 
bus and aircraft plant. This recall, however, failed to fully balance layoffs in 
the woods and a release of shipyard workers that accompanied the completion 
of an icebreaker. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) remained in Group 2. Warm, dry 
weather in Saskatchewan enabled construction work to expand earlier than 
usual. There was also some movement of men to out-of-town locations such as 
the newly opened potash mine and the South Saskatchewan dam site. 


Lethbridge (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Very warm spring weather gave an early start to housebuilding and to prepara- 
tions on farms for the start of sugar beet seeding. 


Drumheller (minor agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Layoffs in coal mining and oil drilling caused a substantial increase in unem- 
ployment in the area. 


mona Fld 
EEE The seasonal upswing in the Pacific 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC | region was stronger and much earlier 
Se == ISST= 58 1958-59 {| than last year. In March the number 
si Sa | with jobs stood at 511,000, more than 
Lobour Force | 4 per cent higher than it has ever been 





at this time of year. Unemployment 
dropped during the month and was con- 
| siderably below last year’s level, though 
prcen | high in relation to other years. 

ei ey : The forest products industries have 
been largely responsible for the con- 
tinuous strengthening since last fall. Road 



































ae oth be: | conditions brought about a temporary 
— | halt to logging and sawmill operations 
ae ce | at many inland points during March. In 

| Vancouver Island and mainland coastal 

TAS ONDJFMAMJ | areas, however, logging was in full swing. 


| Logging truck drivers and qualified 
and shortages of other logging skills were 
anticipated. Plywood plants have also been operating at capacity partly to 
meet current demands and partly to build up inventories in the event of 
Jabour disputes this summer. Production in pulp and paper mills increased 
during the month, though the industry was still operating below capacity. 


Higher copper prices and continuing demand for iron ore have stimulated 
mining activity. The Britannia copper mine, which was reopened last fall, 
now employs upwards of 350 workers. Several other base metal mining 
properties that had been closed for more than a year were being put back 
into production. Work on at least three new iron ore developments was also 
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underway, giving employment to several hundred workers. Employment at 
both Trail and Kitimat has increased moderately in the past few months, 
although smelters in both centres were still operating below capacity. 


The regional estimate of expenditures on new construction in 1959 is 
about the same in total as the actual value put in place last year. Less work 
is being planned on additional capacity in primary industries, manufacturing 
and utilities, but further gains are foreseen in housing and government and 
institutional construction. Construction employment during January was down 
18 per cent from a year earlier, all of the decline occurring outside Vancouver. 
Building permits issued in the first two months of 1959 amounted to $40 


million, a 16-per-cent gain over the same period last year; Vancouver accounted 
for all of the increase. 


Unemployment continued to decline during March, the drop being sharpest 
in coastal logging areas. An improvement over last year’s position was apparent 
to some extent in all local areas. The labour market classification at the end 
of March was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 
5 (9); in moderate surplus 5 (2); in balance 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment rose during the first quarter, recovering part of the losses sustained 
during 1958. Hiring was most active in lumber and plywood production, 
construction, trade and services. There was also some improvement in ship- 
building and iron and steel products, although activity in these industries was 
still well below the level of the past two years. Unemployment fell considerably 
below last year’s level, although it was still heavy compared with other years. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment increased 
moderately during the month and was about level with last year at this time. 
Hiring was most active in lumber production and construction. Activity in 
manufacturing employment, including machine shops, turned up for the first 
time in more than a year. Shipyard activity continued at a low level. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
ee 








Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
VApal 1, | April1, | April1, ] April 1, | April1, | April1, | April 1, April 1, 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
Metropolitanee see eaerere eee fh 10 5 2 —_ ~ —- — 
Major Industrial..:..0......... 17 22 8 4 1 — ~~ — 
Major Agricultural............. if 9 7 5 — —_— — — 
DOU trees) She sa ile''s e's 41 50 16 8 1 — — _ 
SPOUSE eee sock ai ct 72 91 36 19 2 — _ — 
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Labour-Management Relations 


Labour-management relations were generally quiet during March and 
early April. The only major work stoppage occurred at the Crown-owned 
Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, Ont. Relations between the Newfoundland 
loggers and the two large pulp and paper companies in that province are 
much quieter, and agreements have now been completed between the two 
companies and the recently organized Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods 
Workers. The possibility of a strike on the Canadian National Railways arises 
with the acceptance by CNR management of a recent conciliation board report 
which recommends the gradual elimination of firemen from diesel locomotives. 
This dispute between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
and the CNR is similar in nature to the one between the same union and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway a year ago, which was settled on May 13, 1958 
(L.G.Asune 19585 pao) /.). 


Recent Developments 


The federal Minister of Labour recently appointed a conciliation officer 
to attempt to bring about a settlement in the current strike involving The 
Polymer Corporation and the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union. The work stoppage, involving more than 1,800 workers, began on 
March 18. According to press reports, a last-minute proposal was advanced 
by the company before the walkout began. The company offer included a 
wage increase approximating 24 per cent, compared with the union’s demand 
for 10 per cent; the company offered three weeks vacation after ten years 
service, beginning in 1960, compared with the union’s demands that it should 
begin in 1958; the company offered shift premium of 8 and 16 cents, compared 
with union demands for 12 and 24 cents. 


A strike of civil servants occurred in March when 11,500 British Columbia 
government employees left their jobs for four hours. They returned to work 
after the Government obtained an anti-picketing injunction against the strikers. 
The employees, members of the B.C. Government Employees’ Association, 
struck to back up demands for “the right to strike and place pickets like any 
other union organization”. Following the initial injunction of March 13, the 
provincial Legislature passed a Constitution Act Amendment on March 20 
banning picketing of all government property. The Employees’ Association has 
decided not to appeal a court injunction prohibiting picketing of public build- 
ings, but instead to seek legal opinions on legislation which prevents such 
picketing. 

The rubber industry has been, and will likely continue to be, the scene 
of considerable collective bargaining for some time. Negotiations are expected 
shortly between the United Rubber Workers and the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany in Montreal, and the Goodrich Company in Kitchener. Negotiations are 
currently under way between Dominion Rubber in St. Jerome, Que., and the 
Federal Workers’ Union; between the Dunlop Company, Whitby and Toronto, 
and the United Rubber Workers; British Rubber, Lachine, Que., and the 
Federal Rubber Workers’ Union; and the Miner Rubber Company, Granby, 
Que., with the Federal Rubber Workers’ Union. The latter two cases are 
currently in conciliation. In addition, a settlement was reached between 
Dominion Rubber Company, Montreal, and the Distillery Workers’ Union 
on behalf of almost 500 employees in a two-year agreement providing for 5 
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cents an hour increase for day workers 
and other wage adjustments. 

Various categories of municipal employ- 
ees are affected by negotiations currently 
taking place with the cities of Quebec, Win- 
nipeg, Vancouver, Hamilton and Toronto. 

Bargaining continues to be quite active 
in the electrical products industry. Nego- 
tiations were under way between a variety 
of unions and five companies in Quebec 
and Ontario; two other agreements ter- 
minate in the near future. Settlements were 
reached between Canadian Westinghouse 
and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Three Rivers, Que., and 
the United Electrical Workers and Westing- 
house in Hamilton, Ont. Both agreements 
are of two-year duration, the Three Rivers 
agreement providing for an increase of 5 
cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 


1958, a further 5 cents effective on Novem- 
ber 15, 1959, and improved shift bonuses; 
the Hamilton agreement provided wage 
increases of 7 cents for the first year and 
6 cents for the second, with some minor 
fringe benefit changes. 

Four agreements were reached during 
March with Northern Electric Company. 
Three of the agreements, each lasting two 
years, and each subject to wage renegotia- 
tion at the end of this year, involve the 
Montreal operations of the company. One 
of them, affecting some 2,400 office em- 
ployees, provides for a 4-per-cent wage 
increase up to a maximum salary; another, 
covering tradesmen employed in the plant 
and affecting approximately 5,500 workers, 
provides for a 9-cent-an-hour wage increase 
retroactive to February 27, 1959; and 
another covering tradesmen who install 


Bargaining Status of Agreements Affecting 1,000 Workers or More, March 1959* 


B = Bargaining. 
A = Arbitration. 


P/C = Post Conciliation. 
X = Negotiations Expected. 


C = Conciliation. W/S = Work Stoppage. 














B. C. Telephone Co 


Company and Location Union Status 
in March 
Alberta Government Telephones.................. Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) EX 
ERE Maa acne are fe she « B.Ci Vel. Wkts. nese a sores C 
Canadians Broadcasting Corp. ....¢.<..-+4c0essee- Radio, TV Employees (ind.).......... B 
Canadian broadcasting Corpi..i.<s....0006.00e0%+ Technicians (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... C 
Canadian Car and Foundry Co., Montreal.. RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC).. C 


Canadian Cottons Ltd. Cornwall and Hamilton. . 

Canadian National Railways...................+. 
Reanadiniw EAC MO A WAYS. 12... .se0cce0sssses cee. 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. 
Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal................. 
BA AAT ah AEG oP Bascthe cite Song-scnin. 4.0 + 
Nery fOlen CL OU LON ee ees sda seek suede cee 
Bete OlalV iNiWeO ee Dae occ o ts perle case ce bbs oy « 


Communauté des Sceurs de la Charité de la Pro- 

vidence, Montreal 
Dominion Bridge Go., Wachines:30a.4...06. «ce ees. 
Pom mionw os) Co.. INOVE BCOUAiidal » «coc anes ee « 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Lachine, Que... 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., St. Jerome, Que....... 
Dominion Loextile Co.) Montreal. ones... ese .oe ces 


Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island, Nfid..... 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd., Falconbridge, Ont. 
Garment Mfgrs. Assoc. of Western Canada, 
Vici give Caren eee A Pye nda) lee tis tele ka aids 
Ree UvOU aeneral TIOSDLG Ly cnet san acs uee pees pe ees 
H. J. Heinz of Canada Ltd., Leamington, Ont...... 
John Inglis Co. L 
L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que.. 
Manitoba Telephone Co 
co gee of Commissioners of Police, Toronto, 


Corre esrerse er eee eeseeres ses ese eree seo ee FH FH THO 


Noranda Mines Ltd., Noranda, Que............... 
ao Federated Shippers Assoc., Kelowna, 
C 


Cores eer eee eee eee severe se ene 
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iar Vines: CS OUIOTIO€ s.¢ okis eh ele cle mina web diate eo ¢ 
Ebates Sc OG yo ial Bs gel en ee 
Price Bros. Ltd., Kenogami, Que. 


Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


Toronto General Hospital 
Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal.................. 
Vancouver Automobile Dealers..................: 
PD Arioust airies sl OFONtO. fictu «se sho hnabd oe bis eae 
Various Fish Canning Co’s., Vancouver, B.C........ 


* Excludes Building Trades. 
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Textile Wkrs. Union (AF'L- CIO/CLC), B 


bocosiiners, Gndin, snc: oa sees C 
Trainmen (AFE-GIO/CLC)...cccee.a B 
Vickers Employees (CCCL)........... C 
Various Unions, 5... 42 eee oe ee Cc 


Nat. Union of Public Employees (CLC) B 
Nat. Union of Public Employees(CLC) 
Nat. Union of Public Ser. Employees 

(OIG ake ie MR iee ree ene a nes B 


EamployeesAssocsa..werte le tcteneeeoes 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Mine Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 
Machinists Sa en ee rein, ore 
Fed. Rubber Workers (CLC 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL- Cio /GLG) 

& Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Mine. Mill Gnd... < scaug..deeee emt 


Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... 
Nat. Union of Public Employees (CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Various Unions scents ee cee 
Mane Tel. Wkrs’. Gndia)is.. Aes ee 
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Police Assocs .d6)s paced c Seen eee 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 


Fed. of Fruit & Veg. Wkrs. (CLC).. 
Mine Workers (ind.) 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gath. Union of Farmers (ind: jis-5...2% 
Chemical Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Bldg. Ser. Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 

Teamsters (CLC 
United Fishermen, (ind.). .« o.jc<%< asa +. 
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telephones and affecting approximately 500 
workers, provides for a 7-cent hourly wage 
increase retroactive to February 27. Another 
two-year agreement was reached between an 
employees’ association and the Belleville 
plant of Northern Electric; it provides for 
a 7-cent general wage increase for plant 
employees plus 2 cents additional for skilled 
trades and 34 per cent across the board 
for office employees. One strike is currently 
under way in this industry, at the London 
plant of Canadian Westinghouse involving 
the United Electrical Workers. This work 
stoppage began on March 5, and involves 
approximately 160 workers. 

The situation in the Newfoundland pulp 
and paper industry is much quieter now. 
Although the International Woodworkers of 
America, the recently decertified bargaining 
agent for the loggers employed by Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company and 
the union which conducted the strike of the 
loggers, has not suggested that the strike is 
over, logging operations are under way both 
at the Anglo-Newfoundland Development 
Company and at Bowater’s, the other large 
pulp and paper company in the province, 
where a work stoppage also occurred. During 
March, an agreement was reached between 
the newly formed Newfoundland Brother- 
hood of Woods Workers and the A.N.D. 
Company providing, in a one-year contract, 
a wage increase of 5. cents an hour to 
hourly rated employees and 9 cents a cord 
on piece-work cutting rates. A similar agree- 
ment affecting the loggers working for the 
Bowater Corporation was reached with the 
same union. At the same time, Bowater’s 
has signed a two-year agreement with the 
Paper Makers, the Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
ers, the Machinists and the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, covering some 3,400 
workers and providing for a general in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour with adjustments 
retroactive to June 1, 1958. 

Strike authorization was recently given 
by the union membership to the Brother- 
heod of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men in connection with its dispute with 
Canadian National Railways. A _ recent 
federal conciliation board report recom- 
mended the gradual removal of firemen 
from yard and freight diesel locomo- 
tives. The union has refused to accept 
this report as a basis of settlement. CNR 
management has served notice on _ the 
union that, starting May 1, it will pay 
higher wages, but will no longer hire new 
firemen for yard and freight diesels. The 
union has said that it may be necessary 
to set a strike date in order to protect 
the present working conditions of its 3,500 
members employed on the CNR. The 
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question of retaining firemen on diesel loco- 
motives was the subject of a dispute 
between the Brotherhood and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway a year ago, when a brief 
strike occurred. The CPR and the Fire- 
men’s union have settled, on March 18, 
their most recent dispute with a contract 
that provides for wage increases in four 
stages for the 2,800 locomotive firemen 
employed by the CPR. 


Cockshutt Farm Equipment Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., and the United Automobile 
Workers have recently signed a three-year 
agreement affecting some 1,300 employees 
and providing for wage increases of 9 
cents an hour for skilled trades and 10 
cents for day workers, effective from last 
January 29, with a further 21 cents for 
skilled trades and 16 cents for day workers 
over 1960 and 1961. The agreement fea- 
tures further company contributions to the 
supplementary unemployment benefit plan 
and establishment of the cost-of-living 
escalator on the basis of 1 cent an hour 
for each six-tenths of a point change in 
the consumer price index; this follows the 
new escalator pattern established in the auto 
industry (L.G., Feb., p. 118). Improved 
pension and life insurance plans were also 
established. 


Other Settlements 


Weekly pay increases ranging from $4.74 
to $6.72 for the office employees of Con- 
tinental Can Limited in Montreal were 
provided in the latest collective agreement 
reached at that company. 


A two-year agreement between Dupont 
of Canada Limited nylon plant in Kingston 
and the United Mine Workers, effective 
April 1, 1959, embodied an increase of 6 
cents an hour, with retroactive pay increases 
to September 1, 1958, bringing the base rate 
to $1.72 an hour; a further increase of 7 
cents an hour will become effective April 
i, A960: 


Most building construction unions have 
recently come to terms with employers in 
the British Columbia construction industry. 
Most of the agreements provide across-the- 
board increases of 12 cents an hour this 
year and another- 12 cents in 1960. 


Some 2,000 lithographers employed in 42 
lithographic plants in Eastern Canada are 
affected by a two-year agreement recently 
signed between the Amalgamated Litho- 
graphers and the Canadian Lithographers’ 
Association. The settlement provides for 19 
cents an hour this year and an extra 6 cents 
next year, as well as improvements in the 
paid vacation plan and in welfare and 
hospital benefits. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Winter Work Incentive Plan 
Extended for Extra Month 


Extension for one month, to May 31, of 
the Government’s Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program (L.G., March, p. 233) 
was announced in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Labour on March 24. 

Originally intended to run from Decem- 
ber 1, 1958 to April 30 this year, the pro- 
eram had, up to March 20, created 32,000 
jobs for Canadians that “would not other- 
wise have been provided,” the Minister said. 

There had been 1,909 applications from 
municipalities for federal sharing of pay- 
roll costs, of which 1,838, or 96 per cent, 
had been approved. Some were still under 
consideration. 

A total of $9,279,000 in federal funds 
had been committed towards projects total- 
ling $52,739,000. 

The Government decided to extend the 
program following receipt of requests from 
a number of municipalities and some 
provinces. 


Lists Three Main Objections 
To Compulsory Arbitration 


Compulsory arbitration is unworkable 
for three main reasons, says W. J. Smith, 
National President of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers, in an article entitled “Compulsory 
Arbitration ‘Won’t Work, Can’t Work’”, 
published in the February issue of Canadian 
Transport. The article is an answer to the 
recommendation recently made to the Gov- 
ernment by the Railway Association of 
Canada that in future railway labour disputes 
should be settled by compulsory arbitration. 

Compulsory arbitration will not work, 
Mr. Smith says, “First of all because it 
is assumed that it will deal only with 
disputes that would otherwise result in 
strikes,’ while in fact almost all disputes 
will land with the arbiters, since arbitration 
will end the compromises that are now 
made because both sides fear a_ strike; 
secondly, because a ban on all strikes is 
impossible to enforce; and thirdly, because 
there are no generally accepted principles 
for arbiters to use in the absence of pat- 
terns established voluntarily.” 

The absence of any generally accepted 
principles for the determination of wages 


and working conditions is the crux of the 
whole question of compulsory arbitration, 
the writer says. If there were such prin- 
ciples then we ought to have compulsory 
arbitration, but arbitration operating only 
within these principles. In fact, however, 
there are no such principles. 

The gist of the CBRT & GW President’s 
argument is that in collective bargaining 
when settlements are reached without a 
strike they are nevertheless based upon 
the estimate each side makes of what it 
would have to accept if there were a strike. 
Compromises are made which would not 
be made if there were no fear of a strike. 
Ultimately collective bargaining is a trial 
of strength; and general principles play 
little or no part, because no sure prin- 
ciples of the kind exist. Compulsory 
arbitration, by removing the threat of a 
strike, destroys the whole basis of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

“Many people suppose that a strike 
somehow represents a failure of the collec- 
tive bargaining process. This is not so. 
The right to strike is the very heart of 
collective bargaining—as fundamental as 
the employer’s right to say ‘no’”. 

The Railway Association has raised the 
question, he says, whether two other objec- 
tions to compulsory arbitration, Le., that 
it is unenforceable and that it puts an end 
to genuine collective bargaining, outweigh 
the dangers at a crippling strike. After 
stating the belief that the problem on the 
railways is “essentially a freight rate prob- 
lem and not a labour problem at all,” he 
declared that if arbitration was to make 
any contribution towards a solution of the 
freight rate problem, “it would have to be 
applied without reference to what was 
happening to wages in the rest of industry”. 

The inconvenience of strikes, Mr. Smith 
contends, “is a small price to pay for the 
type of social democracy we are creating, 
and it is a necessary price. Strikes do not 
arise except in situations where there is 
something to be said for both sides. In 
such a situation, when neither side thinks 
it can yield, a test of strength that nobody 
wants is a sobering influence. In such an 
atmosphere difficulties get down to bedrock 
and final bargaining is conducted in an 
atmosphere of reality. With compulsory 
arbitration, such a stage would never be 
reached. ; 


Shy: 


Older Worker Problem Discussed 
By Ontario Society on Ageing 


Factors that tend to influence the employ- 
ment and employability of older workers— 
lack of training, pension plans, and arbi- 
trary retirement at 65—-were among the 
welfare and labour problems discussed dur- 
ing the first annual meeting of the Ontario 
Society on Ageing held in Toronto in 
February. Between 150 and 200 persons 
attended the meeting. 

There was a call for: 

1. Greater use of existing machinery for 
the re-training of older workers, who were 
described as persons who have difficulty, 
because of age, in obtaining employment; 

2. Widespread development of counsel- 
ling services for older workers to the point 
where it is possible for every unemployed 
older worker to receive proper counselling 
which will enable him or her to obtain 
suitable employment; 

3. Development of pension plans which 
feature transferability from job to job 
without the loss of accrued benefits; vest- 
ing provisions; and survivor benefits. 

It was felt that counselling renewed the 
older worker’s confidence in his own abili- 
ties, thus assisting him to gain suitable 
employment. Similarly, with a measure of 
retraining, the older worker is often able 
to acquire a skill which will increase his 
job opportunities. 

In the field of pensions, it was thought 
that continual study was needed to deter- 
mine ways and means of developing the 
benefits to be derived from vesting provi- 
sions and portable pensions. Belief was 
expressed that in many cases, the chances 
of the older worker’s obtaining employ- 
ment were affected by the loss of his 
former employer’s contributions to a pen- 
sion plan—in effect the loss of vesting 
privileges—and the lack of a method 
whereby pension rights could be trans- 
ferred. 

The opinion was advanced that flexible 
retirement was one of the keys to the 
solution of the problem of the older worker 
and that arbitrary retirement at the age of 
65 contributed to discrimination in employ- 
ment against all older workers. 

Some delegates thought consideration 
should be given to legislation similar to 
that in effect in New York state, where 
law forbids discrimination against workers 
because of age. They thought, however, 
that the New York legislation had not been 
in effect long enough to allow a proper 
assessment of the results. 

Throughout the meeting, reference was 
made several times to the need for more 
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research in the field of the older worker 
to fill many gaps in factual knowledge, and 
that a program of education, rather than 
legislation, was a more potent instrument 
in bringing about a favourable solution to 
the problem. 


The panelists at the meeting were Miss 
Ollie Randall, Vice-Chairman, the National 
Committee on the Ageing and former 
President, American Gerontological Society; 
Mrs. Jean Good, Executive Director, On- 
tario Society on Ageing, both of whom 
reviewed the achievements of the Society 
since its formation and spoke of plans for 
the future; Gower Markle, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Economic Needs and Resources 
of Older People, Ontario Welfare Council, 
and Director, Education and Welfare, 
United Steelworkers of America, who told 
the story of his union’s approach to age- 
ing; and Dr. Cope W. Schwenger, Director 
and Medical Officer of Health, Dufferin 
County Health Unit, who talked about the 
successful organization of a senior citi- 
zens’ club in Orangeville, Ont. 





Ontario Federation of Labour 
Submits Annual Brief to Govt. 


In a submission to the provincial Gov- 
ernment last month, the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC) urged the Govern- 
ment to take action on unemployment, the 
prevention of accidents in industry, amend- 
ment of the Labour Relations and Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts, working con- 
ditions, education, and hospital and medical 
care. 


In March 1958, when it made its previous 
submission, the Federation recalled, some 
260,000 persons in the province were out 
of work; this represented 14 per cent of 
the labour force. This winter, it stated, 
there had been practically no improvement. 


The OFL repeated the suggestions it had 
made in 1958 for action by governments to 
deal with unemployment. These included: 
development of Canada’s resources; con- 
tinued expansion of health insurance, pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance and other 
welfare legislation, as a means of increasing 
purchasing power; and undertaking of pub- 
lic works to provide jobs. The calling of 
a provincial government conference and a 
Dominion-Provincial conference to work 
out ways of establishing and maintaining 
full employment was also urged. 

The brief stated the Federation’s objec- 
tions to the present system of industrial 
hygiene and safety, and again urged a 
thorough study of the matter in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 


Royal Commission headed by Mr. Justice 
Roach, which made its report in 1950. 

The OFL again brought up the matter 
of the revision of the province’s Labour 
Relations Act, and took exception to some 
of the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations (see page 000). 
It complained that delays in certification 
of unions had recently become longer and 
more frequent. It also referred to delays 
in conciliation proceedings and criticized 
the methods and recommendations of con- 
ciliation boards. 

“If it is impossible to eliminate these 
deficiencies,” the brief said, “then it seems 
to us that there are only two _ possible 
remedies: to make conciliation voluntary 
rather than compulsory, or to dispense with 
conciliation boards altogether.” 

The Federation asked the Government 
to take the initiative in arranging a 
federal-provincial-municipal conference on 
education, at which it should present “well- 
defined proposals for enabling each gov- 
ernment to make the greatest possible 
contribution to the education system”. It 
urged that free tuition at institutions of 
higher learning should be provided for all 
students with the necessary ability and 
ambition, and that “adequate living allow- 
ances” should be given to them. 

“Glaring Inequities” 

The submission pointed to the existence 
of inadequacies and “a few glaring inequi- 
ties” in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It asked that widows’ pensions should be 
increased from the present $75 to $150 a 
month, that allowances for dependent chil- 
dren should be increased to $35 from $25 
a month, and orphans’ benefits to $45 from 
$35. It also urged that compensation 
should be graded according to the earning 
power of the worker, and that the present 
maximum of $5,000 as the annual earn- 
ings on which compensation is based be 
abolished. 


The Ontario Hospital Services plan re- 
presented a long step forward, the OFL 
said; but it urged that medical, surgical and 
other “essential” health services—including 
out-patient diagnostic services—should be 
added. It also asked the Government to 
give special attention “to the plight of 
retired workers” in regard to health services. 

Other matters dealt with in the brief 
included: fair wage schedules in govern- 
ment contracts; statutory holidays, mini- 
mum wages, hours of work, and vacations 
with pay; amendment of the Factory Act; 
apprenticeship; fair practices legislation; 
compulsory automobile insurance; and 
assistance to the textile industry. 


Equal Numbers of Diesel, Steam 


locomotives at End of 1957 


In 1957 Canadian railways added 477 
diesel units to their locomotive fleets and 
dropped 455 steam locomotives, the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics said last month 
in its annual report on Railway Transport. 

At the end of the year, there were about 
equal numbers of both knds of locomotive 
in service. 

The number of diesel locomotives in 
operation at the end of 1957 was 2,372, 
compared with 1,895 at the end of 1956. 
The number of steam locomotives was 
2,394 compared with 2,849 a year earlier. 


Unemployment Situation in U.S. 
Virtually Unchanged in February 


The employment situation in the United 
States remained practically the same be- 
tween January and February, it was reported 
in a joint statement issued by the USS. 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce. The 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment 
remained at 6.1 per cent, the same level 
that has prevailed since last November. 

Unemployment at 4,700,000 remained un- 
changed from January but was 400,000 
less than in February 1958, although 
1,500,000 higher than in February 1957. 
Insured unemployed persons numbered 
2,500,000, which was the same number as 
in January. 

The total number employed in February 
held steady at the January level of 62,700,- 
000, with no significant shift in the propor- 
tions of farm and non-farm employment. 
Non-agricultural employment was approx- 
imately 58,000,000 and farm employment 
was about 4,700,000. 

The work week in manufacturing indus- 
tries was steady at 39.8 hours, which was 
1.4 hours longer than in February 1958. 


The number of non-farm workers who 
were involuntarily working less than full 
time fell by 200,000 during February to 
1,000,000. This total was only half that 
reported at the same time in 1958, and 
was no larger than the levels which pre- 
vailed before the recession. 

According to preliminary estimates, the 
number of persons who had exhausted 
their regular unemployment benefits fell 
from 212,000 in January to about 185,000 
in February. 

Although farm employment during the 
latter part of February was about the same 
as in February 1958, it was about 8 per 
cent below the average for the five most 
recent years. 
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Provincial Legislature Calls for 


Review of Alberta Labour Act 

A full review of the Alberta Labour Act, 
during which Labour, Management and the 
general public should have the opportunity 
to make representations, was called for in 
a resolution passed by the provincial Legis- 
lature on February 12. 

The resolution made reference to the 
earlier decertification by the province’s 
Board of Industrial Relations of certain 
union locals on the grounds that their 
control had become vested in persons out- 
side the country. (A local of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters had had 
its bargaining rights suspended after being 
placed under trusteeship.) 

As introduced, the resolution called for 
amendment of the Act to provide that 
only union locals that conformed to pre- 
scribed rules regarding the conduct of 
business and the election of officers should 
be capable of being recognized as bargain- 
ing agents. 


Newfoundland Statute Revokes 


Certification of 2 IWA Locals 

The Trade Union (Emergency Provi- 
sions) Act, 1959, was passed by the 
Newfoundland Legislature on March 6. It 
revokes the certification of two locals of 
the International Woodworkers of America 
and cancels any collective agreement pre- 
viously in force between the locals and 
employers. 

Another act passed March 6 amended 
the province’s Labour Relations Act to 
empower the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to dissolve any trade union in the 
province that is a branch of an international 
union if a substantial number of the officers 
of the international union have been con- 
victed of certain heinous crimes and remain 
as union officers. 

Penalties are provided against a union 
and its officers if it continues to carry on 
the activities of a trade union after it has 
been dissolved, and for disobedience of 
other provisions of the Act. 

When a union certified as a bargaining 
agent has been dissolved, any collective 
agreement to which the union is a party 
is cancelled from the date of dissolution. 

The Act repeals Section 11 of the Labour 
Relations Act, which deals with revocation 
of certification. The new Section 11 pro- 
vides for the revocation by the Board of 
a union’s certification on the usual grounds 
and also where a union officer or represen- 
tative has been convicted of a criminal 
offence or a violation of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. 
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The new section also provides that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may revoke 
the certification of a certified bargaining 
agent whether or not the Board has the 
matter under consideration. If certification 
has been thus revoked an application for 
certification may not be dealt with by the 
Board without the consent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

The bill also contains a general pro- 
hibition of secondary boycotts, and provides 
penalties for infringement. It further allows 
a union or a group of unions to be sued 
as a legal entity in an action for damages 
in respect of any tortious act alleged to 
have been committed by or on behalf of 
the union or group of unions. 





New B.C. Trade-Unions Act 


Makes Unions Legal Entities 


A new Trade-unions Act, to replace the 
present Act, was passed in the British 
Columbia Legislature last month. 

The Act deals with the circumstances in 
which picketing may legally be carried on, 
the legal status of trade unions, the liability 
of unions for damages for a breach of the 
Labour Relations Act, and the circum- 
stances under which ex parte injunctions 
may be granted. 

As introduced, the bill would allow 
picketing only during a strike which is 
legal under the Labour Relations Act or 
during a lockout, legal or illegal. It would 
authorize picketing only by the union 
whose members are on strike or locked out, 
and by persons authorized by that union, 
and only at the employer’s place of busi- 
ness. Picketing under any other circum- 
stances would be prohibited. 

The bill proposes to make liable in 
damages any employers’ organization, union 
or person who does, authorizes or concurs 
in anything prohibited by the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, or fails to do anything required 
by that Act. A person or association would 
also be liable who does, authorizes or con- 
curs in anything contrary to the picketing 
provisions in the bill. 

Employers’ organizations and unions are 
made legal entities for purposes of prosecut- 
ing or being prosecuted for offences against 
the Labour Relations Act, and for suing 
and being sued under the proposed new 
Trade-unions Act. 

The bill also proposes that ex parte 
injunctions to restrain a union or other 
person from any act relating to a legal 
strike or lockout should be prohibited, 
except to safeguard public order or to 
prevent substantial or irreparable injury to 
property. In such cases an ex parte injunc- 


tion should be limited to a period not 
longer than four days. 

A bill introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature a short time before the British 
Columbia bill would require two days’ 
notice to be given to the persons affected 
before an interim injunction could be 
granted in a labour dispute, except in 
cases where a court was satisfied that the 
two days’ delay might entail serious mis- 
chief. In such cases the court might fix 
a shorter period of notice, or might grant 
an ex parte injunction without notice if it 
was satisfied that the delay necessary to 
give notice would result in danger of 
death or grievous bodily injury. 

A bill to amend the Code of Civil 
Procedure to limit any interim injunction 
issued without notice in cases of urgent 
necessity to a period of four days was 
defeated in the Quebec Legislative Council 
early in February. . 

In the Saskatchewan Legislature the 
Speech from the Throne, in the early 
part of February, stated that “Legislation 
abolishing ex parte injunctions in con- 
nection with labour disputes will be intro- 
duced.” 





Saskatchewan, New Brunswick 


Move against Discrimination 


Government anti-discrimination measures 
were given second reading in late February 
in two provincial Legislatures. 

In New Brunswick, an amendment to 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act is 
designed to prohibit the refusal of accom- 
modation, services or facilities available 
in any place to which the public is cus- 
tomarily admitted to any person, or class 
of persons, because of race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin. 

In Saskatchewan, an amendment to the 
Fair Employment Practices Act is designed 
to strengthen the section that prohibits 
discrimination in advertisements, application 
forms and inquiries in connection with 
employment. 


Labour Bills Given Third Reading 


In Two Provincial Legislatures 


Labour bills were given third reading in 
two provincial legislatures in late Feb- 
ruary or early March. 

In New Brunswick, an act to amend the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act proposes to 
increase benefits payable under the Act, 
effective January 1, 1960. 

An amendment to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act provides for the addition 
of one or more deputy vice-chairmen to 





the staff of the Labour Relations Board, 
and enables the Board to sit in more than 
two divisions. The Board at present is 
authorized to sit in two divisions, one 
under the chairman and the other under 
the vice-chairman. The tremendous increase 
in the volume of work done by the Board 
is given as the reason for the change. 


Statistics Committee Reviews 


Needs of Labour Departments 

The statistical needs and activities of 
provincial and federal departments of labour 
were reviewed at a meeting of the newly 
established Statistics Committee of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation in Ottawa March 9-11. 
The Statistics Committee was set up by a 
resolution passed at the annual meeting of 
the CAALL in Winnipeg last August. 

The meetings were under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of 
the Economic and Research Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour. Walter E. 
Duffett, Dominion Statistician, addressed 
the opening session. 

The committee devoted particular atten- 
tion to means of eliminating duplication in 
survey activities in the labour field by 
provincial and federal authorities and 
explored the possibility of expanding 
co-operative arrangements. Problems of 
definition were also discussed. 

A series of recommendations was em- 
bodied in a report which will be presented 
to the executive of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion. 


CCCL Union Spends $75,000 


On Education in Five Years 

During the past five years, the Union of 
Municipal Employees of Montreal (CCCL) 
has spent $75,000 on the union and voca- 
tional training of city employees, it was 
revealed by René Constant, President of 
the Union, at a dinner marking the fifth 
anniversary of the Education Service. 

Mr. Constant pointed out that 64.5 per 
cent of the white-collar workers employed 
by the city took part in this training. 

He emphasized the contribution made by 
the CCCL’s Education Service and by the 
extension training offered by the Univer- 
sity of Montreal; 476 municipal employees 
took the University’s series of courses 
entitled “Public Office Workshops”. 

Mr. Constant also paid tribute to Jean 
Robert Gauthier, founder and Director 
of the Municipal Employees’ Education 
Service. 
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Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


February 23—Better inter-industry con- 
tact than has existed in the past is being 
established between Canada and the United 
States, Hon. Raymond O’Hurley, Minister 
of Defence Production, informs the Com- 
mons in statement concerning defence 
construction sharing with the U.S. The 
Government is facilitating the exchange of 
information and personnel between USS. 
prime contractors and Canadian potential 
suppliers. United States prime contractors 
have visited Canadian plants, and as a 
result some Canadian plants have already 
had their names placed on U.S. industrial 
and government tender lists. 

“Crisis in the aircraft industry involving 
mass layoffs and threatened disintegration 
of this important sector of our Canadian 
defence production” subject of full debate. 
Participants were Hon. Paul Hellyer, Hon. 
G. R. Pearkes, Hazen Argue, Hon. L. B. 
Pearson, Prime Minister Diefenbaker, and 
G. J. Mcllraith. The “crisis” was that 
resulting from the cancellation of contracts 
to build the CF-105 Arrow aircraft. 

February 24—“Every possibility is being 
canvassed to place as many as possible,” 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
says in answer to a question on government 
action to aid in the unemployment situa- 
tion caused by the dismissal of staffs by 
the company. “In so far as the highly 
trained and skilled engineering personnel 
are concerned, it is not anticipated that 
there will be any serious difficulty,” he 
said. 

Practice of Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation is to deal with each 
individual case on its merits in cases of 
inability to maintain mortgage payments, 
and that course will be followed in regards 
to Avro employees, Hon. Howard C. Green, 
Minister of Public Works, replies to a 
question. 

Report that U.S. citizens were being 
employed at St. Thomas, Ont., as strike 
breakers and that they did not possess visas 
for employment in Canada nor work per- 
mits from the National Employment Service 
will be investigated, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration promises. 

All facilities of the Department of 
Labour, through the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, had been placed at the 
disposal of miners laid off at Bell Island, 
Nfld., the Minister of Labour informs 
questioner. 

February 25—Rates of pay for workers 
on the South Saskatchewan dam project 
are established under the Fair Wages and 
Hours of Labour Act, Hon. Michael Starr, 
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Minister of Labour, says in reply to a 
question. The rates so far established for 
three classifications are the collective agree- 
ment rates used on government contract 
work in any part of Saskatchewan; for 
other classifications they were established 
by surveys. 

The possibility of using skilled staff 
members of the A. V. Roe Company, laid 
off through cancellation of the Arrow con- 
tract, in some aspects of the Government’s 
scientific projects under the Defence Re- 
search Board is being explored, the Minister 
of National Defence advises questioner. 

Action was taken by the Minister of 
Labour and other members of the Govern- 
ment to help alleviate unemployment in 
New Brunswick, the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs replies to questioner, and many 
government projects. have been undertaken 
in the province, the Minister of Public 
Works adds. 

Unemployment Insurance Commission 
will send a team of officers to assist those 
laid off at the Bell Island iron mines to 
fill out claims and register for employment, 
the Minister of Labour announces. There 
is no reason for opening a local office of 
the National Employment Service there, 
he said. 

Three broad principles are contained in 
Bill C-28, to amend the National Housing 
Act, the Minister of Public Works explains 
when moving second reading. They were: 
it enables Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to buy and sell insured loans 
more readily; it removes the deduction of 2 
per cent that is provided in the Act as 
an incident in the “insurance settlement”; 
it increases from $750,000,000 to $1 billion 
the amount that may be advanced out of 
the consolidated revenue fund to CMHC. 

February 26—Report that U.S. citizens 
were working at a St. Thomas, Ont., plant 
had been investigated, Hon. Ellen L. Fair- 
clough reports. It was found that five 
men were involved, but they were dis- 
mantling machinery and in no way con- 
nected with production, Mrs. Fairclough 
stated. She added that the men entered 
Canada on February 18. Two of them 
left the country on February 20, another 
on February 24 and on February 26 none 
was left at the plant. 

February 27—Some A. V. Roe proposals 
for new programs will be studied further 
“in the hope that they will offer oppor- 
tunity for the employment” of personnel 
and facilities of Avro Aircraft Limited and 
Orenda Engines Limited, the Minister of 
Finance said in a report of talks between 


company officials and the Government. He 
noted that the companies are doing work 
for the Governments of Canada and the 
United States and that efforts would be 
made to obtain new contracts from these 
sources. The Government will share equally 
with the company, pending receipt of con- 
tracts, the payroll cost of certain technical 
work to be undertaken by a nucleus of 
essential design, research and_ technical 
staff of the company for the next six 
months. The Government hopes the “com- 
bined efforts will result in a steady increase 
in employment” at the two plants. 

The Government was asked whether it 
planned to intervene with Canadian auto- 
mobile companies to make certain, if 
possible, that the companies would produce 
smaller cars and not allow the Canadian 
market for automobiles to be filled to a 
large extent by small automobiles produced 
in the United States. The Minister of 
Labour said he would bring the question 
to the Prime Minister’s attention. 

Bill No. C-28, to amend the National 
Housing Act to allow an increase in the 
amount of money available for building 
homes given third reading and passed. 

Bill No. C-8, to establish minimum wages 
for employees under federal jurisdiction, 
was debated; but the House adjourned 
without the question being put. 

March 2—Statement on CBC strike at 
Montreal given by Hon. George C. Nowlan, 
Minister of National Revenue. 

Search for work for Avro plant has been 
going on continuously since last September, 
Hon. G. R. Pearkes, Minister of National 
Defence, states during debate on defence 
policy, planning and production. 

March 3—To date, 30,091 persons would 
find employment on 1,703 municipal works 
projects, costing $70 million, approved 
under the municipal winter work incentive 
program, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, reports. 

Adequate action on layoffs in coal mines 
has not been taken, the Member for 
Gloucester complained. The Minister of 
National Revenue replied that more money 
was being spent on subventions than ever 
before, that the problem was being studied, 
and that a solution will be worked out. 

March 4—The Government is consider- 
ing whether there should be any change 
in the law governing the employment of 
judges in connection with matters outside 
their judicial duties but, as yet, there has 
been no change in the law, the Minister 
of Justice replied in answer to a question. 
The question referred to the use of judges 
on conciliation and arbitration boards. 

Unemployment insurance coverage for 
members of the armed forces was rejected 


three years ago by the Department of 
National Defence, the Minister of Labour 
said in answer to a question. 

Bill C-29 to amend the Trans-Canada 
Highway Act to increase maximum expendi- 
tures to $350,000,000 from $250,000,000 
was given third reading and passed. 

Bill C-31 repealing and replacing allow- 
ance provisions of the Veterans Rehabilita- 
tion Act given second reading and referred 
to the Standing Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. 

March 5—Report on economic security 
for the aged in Canada and the United 
States by Prof. Robert Clark, Volumes 1 
and 2, tabled by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. 

Motion to discuss Newfoundland legisla- 
tion decertifying the International Wood- 
workers of America disallowed by the 
Speaker. 

Explanation of the delay in signing the 
agreement between the CBC and the Mont- 
real producers given by the Minister of 
National Revenue. 

Ratification of ILO Convention No. 87 
concerning freedom of association and the 
right to organize will be given consideration 
by the Government, the Minister of Labour 
said in reply to a question. 

On June 30, 1958 there were 201,008 
persons employed in federal Government 
department branches, services and corpora- 
tions, compared with 192,884 on June 30, 
1957, Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, replies to a question. 

March 6—Capital investment in Canada 
this year will exceed $8 billion for the 
fourth year in succession, Hon. Gordon 
Churchill, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, announced when tabling the report, 
Private and Public Investment in Canada— 
Outlook 1959. 

Private member’s bill (Bill C-10) to 
amend the Canada Elections Act to extend 
the right to vote at advance polls was 
debated but the House adjourned wihout 
the question being put. 

Gross cash income received by farmers 
in 1958 was $2,869 million, the highest on 
record, Hon. D. S. Harkness, Minister of 
Agriculture, announced during the debate 
on his department’s estimates. 

March 9—Settlement of strike of Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation employees 
at Montreal announced by the Minister of 
National Revenue. 

Motion agreed on to go into committee at 
the next sitting to consider the following 
resolution: 

That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to direct the Board of Transport Commis- 


sioners to require by order the reduction of 
class and commodity freight rates (other than 
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competitive rates) charged by carriers subject 
to the order of the Board dated November 17, 
1958, and to authorize payments to reimburse 
carriers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues up to an aggregate amount of twenty- 
million dollars. 

March 10—Legislation passed by New- 
foundland Government in connection with 
labour unions being considered by the 
Cabinet, Prime Minister Diefenbaker in- 
forms questioner. 

Bill C-16, to amend the Canada Elections 
Act to extend absentee voting provisions, 
was debated but the time allotted to private 
bills expired without the question being put. 

Names and addresses of persons appoint- 
ed to act as agents to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission given by the Minis- 
ter of Labour in reply to a question. 

Amounts allotted and payments made to 
the province of Quebec under the provisions 
of the Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act since 1942 listed by the Minister of 
Labour in answer to a question. 

Location of the 38 vocational training 
schools built in Quebec since 1942, and 
the federal Government’s contribution for 
each, were listed by the Minister of Labour 
in answer to a question. 


March 11—RCMP at no time acted as 
strikebreakers in Newfoundland, the Minis- 
ter of Justice said in a statement on the 
strike of Newfoundland woodsworkers. 

Special gift consisting of $1,500,000 of 
Canadian flour, about 973,000 bushels, 
being sent by Canadian Government to 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine refugees, the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, Hon. Sidney 
Smith, informs House. 

Prevailing rate employees of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence are not allowed 
to take part in partisan political activity 
without endangering their employment 
except under some special circumstances 
defined in departmental regulations, the 
Minister of National Defence informs ques- 
tioner. 

An estimated 143,000 Canadians 45 years 
of age and over were without jobs and 
seeking employment in the week ended 
January 17. Of this number, fewer than 
10,000 were women, the Minister of Labour 
replies to a question. 

March 12—Canada will contribute up to 
$1.3 million from Colombo Plan funds to 
assist development along the Mekong River 
in southeast Asia, the Minister of Finance 
announces. 

March 16—Statement on Newfoundland 
Premier’s requests for police reinforcements 
and for a judicial inquiry in connection 
with the strike of woodworkers in the 
province given by the Prime Minister. 
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March 17—Increased  subventions to 
facilitate the movement of Maritimes coal 
into Quebec and Eastern Ontario announced 
by Prime Minister Diefenbaker. 

In reply to a question, the Prime Minis- 
ter said that Government provided subven- 
tions to aid in the movement of British 
Columbia and Alberta coal to Japan, and 
that the question of further action in the 
matter is always under consideration by 
the Government. 


March 18—Mediation services have been 
offered to both parties in the dispute at 
Polymer Corporation, the Minister of La- 
bour reports in answering a question on 
the threatened strike at the plant. 

Retraining program for employees affected 
by automation is provided by the Canadian 
National Railways, the Minister of Trans- 
port says in reply to a question. 


March 19—Department of Labour items 
covering expenses for the promotion of a 
program for combating seasonal unemploy- 
ment, and for vocational training are 
debated but not passed in committee of 
supply. 

March 20—Department of Labour items 
covering expenses for the promotion of a 
program for combatting seasonal unem- 
ployment, for vocational training, and for 
administration of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act passed in committee of supply. 


March 23—The employment situation 
was showing improvement, the Minister of 
Labour reports, noting that the February 
figure of 537,000 job seekers was 26,000 
lower than at the same time in the previous 
year, and that 152,000 more persons were 
employed. 

March 24—Extension of the Municipal 
Incentive Program to May 31 announced 
by the Minister of Labour in statement on 
the program to March 20. He informed 
the House that 32,000 jobs had been pro- 
vided through the scheme up to that date 
that would not otherwise have been avail- 
able. Under the plan 1,838 applications 
out of 1,909 had been approved. 

Layoff of 38 Lachine Canal employees 
confirmed by the Minister of Transport, 
who explained that the operation of the 
canal as a water through-way will be quite 
limited compared with its operations in the 
past. “We will retain just as many men 
as are required to do the work, and attempt 
to find employment for the others as quickly 
as we can,” he said. 

Motion to introduce a measure to reduce 
class and commodity freight rates debated. 
Debate continued on March 25. 


The House adjourned March 25 until 
April 6. 


National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


Two-day meeting approves statement on essentials of a rehabilitation program. 
Minister of Labour reports development of tentative proposals for legislation 
that would provide for federal participation in civilian rehabilitation program 


A statement on the essentials of a 
rehabilitation program was approved by 
the National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons at a 
two-day meeting in Toronto early in March. 
(The text of the statement will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE.) Meetings were held at the 
Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board 
at Downsview and at the regional office 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 


The Committee was welcomed by J. F. 
Cauley, Vice-Chairman, and Dr. E. C. 
Steele, Commissioner, of the Workmen’s 





Compensation Board. The latter described 
the place of the Rehabilitation Centre in 
the Board’s program for minimizing the 
effects of industrial accidents. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
in addressing the Committee, said that in 
response to a previous request by it his 
Department had developed tentative pro- 
posals regarding legislation which would 
provide for federal participation in the con- 
tinuation and development of the civilian 
rehabilitation program. 

Following this, the Minister said, he had 
had discussions with the Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, in which 


discussions officials of both departments 


—Gilbert A. Milne, Toronto 


Pictured at the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board Hospital and Rehabilitation 
Centre, where the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Persons was meeting, are (left to right): William McGarth, a patient; Dr. B. H. G. 


Curry, Medical Superintendent at the Centre; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour; W. R. Kerr, Centre Administrator ; Mrs. Margaret Drummond, physiotherapist 
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had participated. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties involved in fitting such a program 
into a legislative framework, Mr. Starr 
said, “it is our intention to pursue the 
discussions closely between now and the 
next session of Parliament. It is not pos- 
sible for me to go beyond this at this 
time.” 


The Committee received reports on 
proposed new Agreements regarding the 
Co-ordination of Rehabilitation Services 
and on the provision of vocational training 
through Schedule “R” of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Reports were furnished by the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare on 
the utilization of health grants in rehabili- 
tation work, and by the Research and 
Statistics Branch of the Department of 
Labour. The latter report, entitled “Rehab- 
ilitation Services in Canada,” describes in 
detail the rehabilitation services provided 
in each of the provinces. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion gave a report on the work of the 
Special Placements Branch of the National 
Employment Service in placing handicapped 
persons, and outlined an experimental plan 
to provide closer co-operation between the 
office of the Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator in British Columbia and the 
National Employment Service. It was stated 
that if this plan succeeds it may be extended 
to other provinces. 

Considerable progress in rehabilitation 
programs in all parts of Canada was noted 
by the Committee, and it asked that it 
should be given a chance to review any 


proposals emanating from the Government’s 
study of means of improving the program. 

Following the meeting of the Advisory 
Committee the rehabilitation co-ordinators 
from all the provinces spent three days 
discussing matters of administration and 
policy. 

Subjects dealt with included: case-finding, 
the registration of the disabled, the use 
of co-ordinating community councils, voca- 
tional training and employment, develop- 
ment of facilities for providing sheltered 
employment, and the training and develop- 
ment of rehabilitation workers. The prob- 
lem of training and placing those who 
have recovered from mental disability or 
who are mentally retarded was also dis- 
cussed. 

Federal representatives present were: Ian 
Campbell, R. Noel Meilleur and Frank S. 
Hatcher, of the Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch of the Department of Labour; 
Bruce M. McKenzie, W. A. Mennie and 
Miss Claire St. John, of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare; A. G. 
Wilson and L. R. Merrill of the National 
Employment Service, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; and Stanley J. Bailey 
of the Indian Affairs Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration. 

Provincial Co-ordinators who attended 
the meetings were: W. H. Davis, Newfound- 
land; Brig. W. W. Reid, Prince Edward 
Island; Frank G. Wellard, Nova Scotia; 
G. W. Crandlemire, New Brunswick; Ray- 
mond Lauzon, Quebec; J. L. Amos, Ontario; 
W. N. Boyd, Manitoba; G. Allan Roeher, 
Saskatchewan; L. R. Gue, Alberta; and 
C. E. Bradbury, British Columbia. 


Report of the Ontario Legislature’s 
Select Committee on Labour Relations 


Major recommendations: regulation of union pension and welfare funds, moderate 
limitation on right to set up closed or union shop, some protection against 
loss of employment through loss of union membership, restrictions on picketing 


The Report of the Select Committee on 
Labour Relations was tabled in the Ontario 
Legislature on February 2. 

Regulation of union pension and welfare 
funds, a moderate limitation on the right 
to set up a closed or union shop, some 
protection for workers against loss of em- 
ployment through loss of union member- 
ship, new restrictions on picketing, limits on 
union trusteeship, a ban on work stoppages 
in essential services, higher requirements for 
union certification, measures for check-off 
of union dues, an end to ex parte injunc- 
tions, judicial review of decisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board and a 
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general strengthening of both the powers 
and the staff of the Board were among the 
major recommendations of the Report. 

The 11-man committee, with James A. 
Maloney, member for Renfrew South and 
presently Minister of Mines, as Chairman, 
was appointed March 27, 1957, following 
criticisms of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act in the daily press and in the trade 
papers. The Committee’s terms of reference 
were to “examine and report regarding the 
operation and administration of the Labour 
Relations Act in all of its aspects”. 

Public hearings began in June 1957 and 
were completed in May 1958. During this 


period, the Committee held 61 meetings, 
which were attended by union officials, 
representatives of employer organizations, 
labour relations consultants and _ other 
interested parties. Altogether, the Commit- 
tee received and heard 90 briefs containing 
715 recommendations for amendments, 
deletions or additions to the Act. 


The Committee presented a unanimous 
report, setting out 51 recommendations for 
improving the Act. The CCF leader, Donald 
MacDonald, disagreed with 10 of these 
suggestions; Liberal representatives regis- 
tered three dissents and Conservatives nine. 
Forty-one recommendations were unani- 
mous, one of which was that a similar 
committee should be appointed every five 
years. 


The Committee’s approach to the many 
complex problems presented to it is summed 
up in the introduction to the Report: 

In the field of Labour-Management relations, 
the dominant public interest lies in the preser- 
vation of industrial peace, and the protection 
of the individual worker against oppression. At 
the same time, the public has a vital interest 
in encouraging free competition between labour 
and industry as elsewhere in our economic 
society. When these values conflict, as they 
sometimes do, the problem of striking a proper 
balance is a difficult and delicate one... 

What is needed is less reliance on Govern- 
ment in collective bargaining and more self- 
reliance by the parties. 


Coverage 


A number of changes in coverage were 
recommended, one being an amendment to 
Section 1 (3) to exclude from the definition 
of “employee” any person who has author- 
ity to hire and discharge other workers. 


Another unanimous suggestion was that 
the blanket exemption granted to persons 
employed in agriculture, horticulture, hunt- 
ing or trapping be modified to permit 
workers employed by nursery companies in 
reforestation programs and in landscaping 
to come under the Act. 

The Committee thought that the nursing, 
physiotherapy, dietetic, forestry and land 
surveying professions should be added to 
the list of professional groups exempted 
from the Act, but that provision should be 
made for any exempted association to be 
brought under the Act by majority vote. 
Individuals excluded by such an amendment 
could come under the Act by withdrawing 
from their professional association, in which 
case they should form a separate bargaining 
unit unless they requested otherwise. 

One member dissented from this recom- 
mendation, stating that, in his opinion, any 
professional group in an employee category 
not exercising managerial functions and 


capable of being defined as a collective 
bargaining unit should have collective bar- 
gaining rights under the Act. 

All but two members of the Committee 
opposed the extension of the Act to Crown 
employees as requested by several trade 
unions, pointing out that no such submission 
had been received from the Ontario Civil 
Service Association. 


The Committee recommended the repeal 
of Section 78, which permits a municipality 
to pass a by-law removing municipal em- 
ployees from the Act. In its opinion, this 
section had been the cause of numerous 
work stoppages of essential services, which 
would not have taken place had the collec- 
tive bargaining process proceeded along 
normal channels. 


Certification 


Commenting that all employees should 
be free to indicate their wishes in repre- 
sentation elections by democratic process, 
the Committee proposed that a number of 
changes should be made in union certifica- 
tion requirements with corresponding 
changes in the decertification procedure. 


As the Act now stands, the Board has 
power to certify a union without a vote 
if it is satisfied that the union has more 
than 55 per cent membership. With one 
exception, the Committee thought that the 
requirement for automatic certification 
should be raised to 75 per cent, with pro- 
vision for the Board to direct a represen- 
tation vote in case of a challenge. 


It also proposed that the Board should 
conduct a vote if not less than 35 per cent 
and not more than 75 per cent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit belonged 
to the union. At present, the Board will 
order a vote if the union has between 45 
and 55 per cent membership. 

In case of a representation vote, the 
Report said, the Board should certify a 
union if it receives more than 50 per cent 
of the votes of those voting where more 
than 663 per cent of those eligible to vote 
cast their ballots or in all other cases if more 
than 50 per cent of the ballots of those 
eligible to vote are cast in favour of the 
trade union. (Employees absent from work 
who do not cast their ballots are not 
included among those eligible to vote.) 


The Act now provides that over 50 per 
cent of the employees in a bargaining unit 
who are eligible to vote must vote in 
favour of the union before certification may 
be granted. In all other cases, the Board 
must be satisfied that more than 55 per 
cent of the employees in the unit are 
members of the union. 
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The member who dissented from these 
recommendations thought the 75 per cent 
requirement for automatic certification was 
too high and would have changed the per- 
centage figure of 66% to 51. 

Run-off votes were proposed in cases 
where more than two unions were seeking 
to represent employees. 

The Report suggested that the Board be 
allowed to consider industrial unit history 
as well as craft history when an applica- 
tion for certification was made by mem- 
bers of a craft unit. It also recommended 
that office workers belonging to the same 
union as plant workers be given the right 
to choose, by secret ballot, whether they 
wished to be represented by a separate 
union local, a separate unit of the local 
or the plant workers’ unit. 


Collective Agreements 


Stating that it did not consider it neces- 
sary for a newly certified union to give 
notice to bargain, as required in Section 10, 
the Committee recommended that this pro- 
vision be deleted. In line with this change, 
it suggested that Sections 11 and 13 (1) 
should be amended so that the time limits 
for a first negotiation meeting and for a 
filing of a request for conciliation services 
could be calculated from the date of cer- 
tification instead of from the date of notice 
as at present. 

As requested in a number of repre- 
sentations, the Committee urged that Sec- 
tion 11, which requires the parties to 
bargain in good faith, be strengthened by 
providing for its enforcement by the Board. 
If either party failed to bargain, the Board 
should be empowered to order it to do so 
within a prescribed period, and should 
have additional authority to decertify and 
fine a non-complying union and to im- 
pose an accumulative fine on a recalcitrant 
employer. 

A number of changes in the procedure 
for renewing collective agreements were 
proposed. Instead of allowing the parties 
to give notice of a desire to bargain within 
the last two months of the term of an 
agreement, the Committee would require 
such notice to be given between the 60th 
day and 55th day prior to the expiry date 
of the existing agreement. If notice was 
not given, the existing agreement would be 
renewed automatically unless the agreement 
provided otherwise. 


The Committee would also shorten the 
time limits for other stages of the negotia- 
tion procedure, with provision for exten- 
sion by the Minister or if both parties 
agreed. The parties should be required to 
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meet within seven days of the giving of 
the notice instead of 15 days as now pro- 
vided. In the event of a deadlock in 
negotiations, a request for conciliation 
services should be filed after 27 days rather 
than 35 days after notice. 

Where a conciliation officer failed to 
effect a settlement, the parties should be 
obliged to apply to the Labour Relations 
Board for a conciliation board within five 
days after the expiration of the existing 
agreement or within five days of the date 
of the conciliation officer’s report, which- 
ever was later. Nominations for represen- 
tations on the board should be forwarded 
with the application, the Report suggested. 

Section 49 (2), which prohibits strikes 
or lockouts until seven days after a con- 
ciliation board has reported to the Minister 
or the Minister has informed the parties 
that he does not think it advisable to 
appoint a board, should be amended to 
provide that no strike or lockout may take 
place until seven days have elapsed after 
the parties have received a copy of the 
board report or a notice that no board 
will be appointed. 


Strike Votes 


As regards strike votes, the Report stated 
that a strike vote should not be taken 
until the union had a legal right to strike 
and all members of the bargaining unit 
had been notified of the meeting at which 
the vote was to be taken. 


Declaration of Unlawful Strike or Lockout 


All but three members of the Committee 
believed that the provisions dealing with 
illegal strikes and lockouts should be 
strengthened. Instead of giving the Board 
discretionary power to declare a strike or 
lockout unlawful upon request, the Act 
should make it mandatory for the Board to 
declare whether a strike or lockout was or 
was not legal unless the applicant withdrew 
his application before such declaration could 
be made. 

The three dissenting members thought 
that the present provisions should not be 
changed. 


Successor Rights 


In connection with the question of suc- 
cessor rights, the Report stated that if a 
trade union had been certified and a col- 
lective agreement entered into, both the 
certification and the agreement should re- 
main in force notwithstanding any change 
in legal ownership of the business. 


Conciliation 

A large percentage of the representations 
received by the Committee complained 
about delay in the conciliation procedure, 
most of them blaming the conciliation 
machinery for the delay between the filing 
of the application for conciliation services 
and the receipt of the conciliation board 
report. Upon investigation, the Committee 
found that much of the delay was caused by 
the parties themselves. Part of it was due 
to the fact that conciliation officers and 
conciliation board chairman sometimes had 
great difficulty in arranging a suitable date 
for meetings. Another reason for the time 
lapse was the fact that, once a tentative 
agreement was reached, the union repre- 
sentatives usually had to refer the matter 
to a ratification meeting, a process which 
took an average of 16 days. Also, the 
parties sometimes insisted upon having a 
particular chairman who was not always 
immediately available. 

However, the Report noted, an examina- 
tion of the statistics for 1956-57 indicated 
the value of the conciliation process. Of 
the 852 industrial disputes recorded, 502 
were directly settled and another 113 in- 
directly settled by conciliation officers with- 
out the need of going to a conciliation 
board. 

Conciliation boards heard 228 disputes 
and helped bring about 93 settlements 
during hearings. They wrote 135 reports, 
many of which undoubtedly provided the 
basis for subsequent settlements. Out of 
the 135 disputes, only 19 finally resulted in 
a strike. 

The Committee commented that, if the 
conciliation process had ended at the 90th 
day after the expiry date of the agreement 
or if the conciliation board stage were 
eliminated or made voluntary as suggested 
by some unions, some of these 228 board 
cases would not have been completed and 
there might have been 228 serious disputes. 
Its conclusion was that “even if such as- 
sistance does take five or six months, such 
effort is worth while if it proves the means 
by which strikes are avoided”. 

Stating that it considered the conciliation 
process to the key-stone of the Labour 
Relations Act, the Committee then laid 
down some suggestions for improving the 
procedure, emphasizing particularly the re- 
cruitment and training of personnel. 

The Department, the Committee said, 
should make a concerted effort to seek out 
suitable persons, who, after a period of 
training, should be used in the role of con- 
ciliation officers and perhaps later advanced 
to board chairmen. As part of their train- 
ing, such persons should be given a Govern- 


ment-sponsored course in Industrial Rela- 
tions at one of the universities. Some 
might also be employed as secretaries to 
conciliation boards or assistants to board 
chairmen. 

The Committee also proposed that the 
Department should organize a panel of 
conciliation board chairmen both by direct 
recruitment and by the promotion of con- 
ciliation officers presently employed and 
those who would come under the new 
training plan. 

Observing that the present pay scale was 
not high enough to attract men of the right 
calibre, the Committee proposed that the 
remuneraion of board chairmen should be 
increased to $75 a day and that of other 
members to $50 a day in addition to ex- 
penses, with the same remuneration for 
executive sessions. 

A further suggestion was that a person 
or persons might be appointed in the 
capacity of expeditor to keep track of the 
progress of each conciliation board with a 
view to eliminating any unnecessary delay. 


Arbitration 


Among other recommendations for im- 
proving the arbitration procedure, the Com- 
mittee suggested that a time limit of 14 
days be set for the issuance of an award 
after a hearing unless both parties agreed 
to an extension. 

It was also proposed that arbitration 
boards should be given the same powers 
as conciliation boards, and that an addition 
should be made to the model clause set out 
in Section 32 (2) stipulating that an arbi- 
tration board should not have the power 
to add to, subtract from or change the 
provisions of a collective agreement. 

To ensure implementation of an award, 
the Act should be amended to make arbi- 
tration awards enforceable by order of the 
Labour Relations Board with substantial 
penalties for default. 

It was also desirable, the Report stated, 
for the Government to provide facilities for 
training suitable personnel to act as arbi- 
trators. 


Construction Industry 


Submissions with respect to the construc- 
tion industry revealed a wide gulf in the 
thinking of labour and management. 
Among other representations, the craft 
unions urged that the building and con- 
struction trades be exempted from the Act, 
pointing out that many projects were com- 
pleted before the certification or concilia- 
tion processes could function, and claiming 
that, instead of conferring benefits on them, 
the statute in fact interfered with their 
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normal functions. On the other hand, 
employer associations complained about 
union shop condition, jurisdictional disputes 
and alleged picketing abuses and asked that 
the Rights of Labour Act be repealed so 
that unions could be sued in the courts. 
They also advocated the licensing of unions, 
with severe penalties for infractions of the 
laws. 

The Committee rejected all these sug- 
gestions, recommending instead a Govern- 
ment-sponsored joint conference to discuss 
such matters as master agreements, uniform 
expiration date of collective agreements, 
special certification and conciliation pro- 
cedures and jurisdictional disputes. It also 
advised the Government to set up a separate 
panel of the Labour Relations Board to 
deal with the construction industry. 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


The Committee noted that it had been 
informed that the building trades unions in 
Ontario were bound by their constitution 
to refer all jurisdictional disputes to the 
Joint Jurisdictional Board at Washington. 
Composed of members of the building craft 
unions and the General Contractors Asso- 
ciation of the United States, this Board was 
set up to settle disputes in the building 
and construction industry after the Taft- 
Hartley Act declared jurisdictional disputes 
an unfair labour practice and prohibited 
picketing and work stoppages arising from 
them. 

The Committee did not think this pro- 
cedure was suitable for Ontario, both be- 
cause the Board was set up to deal with 
disputes under the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
did not apply outside the United States, and 
because jurisdictional disputes in Ontario 
covered not only the building craft unions 
but also industrial unions, non-international 
unions and other industries. 

Jurisdictional disputes occurring in Onta- 
rio, the Committee said, should be governed 
by the Ontario Labour Relations Act and 
should be settled in Ontario. It recom- 
mended that the parties usually concerned 
with jurisdictional disputes should set up 
suitable machinery to resolve such disputes 
themselves. 

In the event that the parties failed to 
set up such machinery or that the pro- 
cedure established took too long, any person 
affected by a jurisdictional dispute should 
have the right to apply to the Labour 
Relations Board, which should be author- 
ized to settle the dispute and to enforce its 
decision. 
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Strike action, work stoppages or picket- 
ing in connection with a jurisdictional dis- 
pute arising out of a work assignment 
should be outlawed. 


Picketing 


Dealing with the question of picketing, 
which some management groups contended 
should be made an unfair labour practice, 
the Committee observed that very few 
employees who engaged in picketing ap- 
peared to be aware that certain activities 
were proscribed under Section 366 (1) of 
the Criminal Code, which provides: 

Every person who wrongfully and without 
lawful authority, for the purpose of compelling 
another person to abstain from doing anything 
that he has a lawful right to do, or to do 
anything that he has a lawful right to abstain 
from doing— 


(a) uses violence or threats of violence to 
that person; 

(b) intimidates or-attempts to intimidate that 
person; 

(f) besets or watches the dwelling house or 
place where that person resides, works, 
carries on business, or happens to be, or 

(g) blocks or obstructs a highway; 

is guilty of an offence punishable on summary 
conviction. 


Any person who engaged in any of the 
practices referred to above was guilty of 
illegal picketing and liable to fine or im- 
prisonment. However, the Report stated, 
in a dispute between labour and manage- 
ment, the police and civil authorities were 
often reluctant to interfere. 

In the opinion of the Committee, picket- 
ing should be prohibited before certification, 
in jurisdictional disputes, against employers 
not involved in a dispute, and whenever 
the Board has declared a strike to be un- 
lawful under Section 59 of the Act. It 
also recommended that, where a lawful 
strike was in progress, picketing should be 
limited to the employees in the bargain- 
ing unit of the employer affected. 

“Picketing” is defined in the Report as 
any action whereby a union or council of 
trade unions sought “to provide, delay or 
interfere with entry or access to any em- 
ployer’s place of business, or to persuade 
anyone not to enter such place of business, 
or to carry on business with such em- 
ployer”. 


Injunctions 


In their submissions to the Committee, 
some unions protested against the granting 
of ex parte injunctions to employers, point- 
ing out that such a practice afforded the 
union no chance of rebuttal and created a 
great deal of hostility between the parties. 

The Committee’s view was that ex parte 
injunctions should be prohibited in matters 


affecting the Labour Relations Act, except 
in case of emergency. To this effect it 
suggested that applicable Court rules should 
be amended to require notice to be given 
to both parties. It suggested also that an 
applicant should be required to obtain 
permission from the Labour Relations 
Board before being granted an injunction. 


Essential Services 


The Committee urged that a model clause 
be inserted in the Act which should be 
made part of all collective agreements 
and which would provide that “there be no 
stoppage of work by any employees who 
are responsible for the maintenance of 
essential services to the community at 
large, as distinguished from any employer”. 
It did not, however, define “essential 
services”’. 

The Committee observed that any inter- 
ruption of hospital services was undesirable. 
It therefore recommended that work stop- 
pages involving hospital workers should 
be prohibited and that matters in dispute 
should be referred to a conciliation board, 
whose decision should be final and binding 
upon both parties. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission 


The Committee considered that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council should 
have authority to intervene in industrial 
disputes affecting the public interest. It 
proposed that the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council be given discretionary power, either 
upon application or of his own initiative, 
to appoint an industrial inquiry commission 
to investigate and report on any matter 
involving the public interest. 

The inquiry commission’s report, includ- 
ing recommendations for settlement of any 
outstanding differences, should be made 
within 14 days or such longer period as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council might 
prescribe. Until it was received, strikes 
and lockouts should be prohibited. 


Dismissal and Discrimination 


During the hearings the unions alleged 
that in the early stages of an organizational 
campaign, employees were sometimes dis- 
missed or intimidated, charging also that 
the enforcement provisions set out in Sec- 
tions 57 and 58 were inadequate to deal 
with such situations. 

These sections provide for the investiga- 
tion of a complaint by a conciliation officer 
and, if mecessary, by a commissioner. 
Following the receipt of the commissioner’s 
recommendations, which may include re- 
instatement with or without compensation 


for loss of earnings and other benefits, the 
Minister may issue whatever order he con- 
siders necessray. 

The Committee recommended that this 
procedure should be changed so that a com- 
plaint would go first to the Labour Rela- 
tions Board instead of the Minister. If 
the Board considered an investigation was 
warranted, the Board would ask the Min- 
ister to appoint a conciliation officer to 
look into the matter and report the results 
of his inquiry. 

If neither party raised objections within 
14 days to the conciliation officer’s report, 
the Board could dismiss the complaint or 
issue whatever order it deemed proper, in- 
cluding reinstatement and compensation for 
time lost. 

However, if objections were raised within 
the prescribed period, the Board would be 
required to appoint a commissioner to in- 
vestigate and make recommendations. The 
Board would then issue whatever order was 
necessary to carry out the recommendations 
of the commissioner. 


Labour Relations Board 


The Committee held that orders of the 
Labour Relations Board should be subject 
to judicial review, at the same time recom- 
mending a general strengthening of both 
the powers and the staff of the Board. 

In the matter of judicial review, the 
Report said that there should be a right 
of appeal in all cases after first obtaining 
leave from the Chief Justice of Ontario. 
If the appeal involved a question of law 
only, it should be by way of stated case. 
Where an issue of fact only was involved, 
or of mixed law and fact, the appeal should 
be heard either by trial de novo or by 
reviewing the transcript. 

Two members dissented from this recom- 
mendation, holding that Section 69 of the 
Act, which precludes judicial review of 
Board orders, should not be changed. 
(Despite the privative clauses, however, the 
Courts have insisted on their right to 
review decisions of Labour’ Relations 
Boards where they consider natural justice 
has been denied or the Board has acted 
outside its jurisdiction.) 

The Committee found that the Board 
had failed to enforce the provisions of the 
Act, as alleged in numerous submissions. 
Accordingly, it suggested certain amend- 
ments to give the Board the necessary 
enforcement powers. 

The Committee recommended that the 
Board should be empowered to issue cease 
and desist orders for a failure to comply 
with or for a contravention of any pro- 
vision of the Act, or of any decision, 
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direction, declaration or ruling under the 
Act. Penalties should be provided for 
non-compliance with such orders. 


It was also suggested that provision for 
the enforcement of a Board order could 
be made by amending the Act to permit 
filing of the order in the Supreme Court 
of Ontario and making it effective as an 
order of that Court. 

The Committee felt that the Board, as 
presently constituted, had too heavy a 
workload. It therefore recommended that 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council should 
be empowered to appoint, from time to 
time, additional neutral members to the 
Board. 

The Committee was also of the opinion 
that the workload could be reduced if the 
Board were to appoint examiners to inquire 
into certification applications where there 
was no opposition from management or 
other employees, to avoid the necessity of 
public hearings. 


Union Security 


When dealing with the problem of union 
security, the Committee considered first the 
question of the check-off, pointing out that 
an estimated 95 per cent of the collective 
agreements in effect in Ontario provide for 
some form of check-off, while at the same 
time a small segment of management 
refused to accept it unless compelled to 
do so. The Committee considered that it 
was time for the question to be resolved, 
eight of the members recommending that 
the Act should be amended to provide for 
a voluntary revocable check-off of union 
dues, subject to certain safeguards. ‘These 
were that the check-off should not be in- 
stituted unless a majority of the employees 
in a bargaining unit had voted for it in a 
secret ballot and that it should affect 
only those members who signed a written 
authorization. If a majority of employees 
in the unit revoked their assignments, the 
check-off should cease. 

The three dissenting members shared the 
view presented in certain management sub- 
missions that the check-off was a matter 
for collective bargaining and not for 
legislation. 

With respect to the question of the union 
shop or closed shop, the Report stated 
that no collective agreement should provide 
for a closed shop or union shop unless the 
trade union had first been certified or 
had established that, at the time the agree- 
ment was signed, it had the percentage 
of membership required for automatic 
certification. 
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Although opposed in principle to any 
interference in internal union affairs, the 
Committee felt compelled to deal with 
the question of loss of union membership 
for reasons other than refusal to pay dues. 
While it was true that union constitutions 
provided for an appeal to a higher union 
tribunal, information received by the Com- 
mittee showed that such appeals were very 
slow and difficult to process and that the 
employee, meanwhile, was unable to find 
employment at his skilled trade. 

In the opinion of the majority, an 
employee who was dismissed from a union 
for reasons other than non-payment of dues, 
and who lost his employment as a con- 
sequence, should have the right of appeal 
to the Labour Relations Board. After a 
hearing, during which the complainant and 
the trade union could present their views, 
the Board should make whatever order it 
deemed proper. 

This provision would not apply, however, 
in cases where a union had set up an 
impartial tribunal to deal with appeals 
“expeditiously”. (The U.A.W. established 
such a tribunal in 1957. Comprised of 
three leading American clergymen (repre- 
senting each of the three major faiths), 
the president of a large university, a pro- 
fessor of economics, and two members of 
the judiciary (one a Canadian magistrate), 
this public review board was given “the 
authority and duty to make final and bind- 
ing decisions” in all cases placed before it 
by aggrieved members or _ subordinate 
bodies cf the UAW. Its first report was 
published in December 1958.) 

One of the two dissenting members 
thought that the Government should not 
short-circuit the established union appeal 
procedure; the other believed that such 
matters should be left in union hands 
in order to encourage union responsibility. 


Financial Reports, Pension and Welfare Funds 


In the opinion of the Committee, some 
regulation of union finances was necessary 
in order to safeguard the interests of both 
the trade union movement and its mem- 
bers. It recommended that annual audited 
statements of all pension and welfare funds, 
whether operated solely by a union or 
jointly with the employer or through a 
trust, should be filed annually with the 
Department of Labour. 

It suggested, too, that all pension and 
welfare funds should be invested and re- 
tained in Canada. Consideration should 
also be given to requiring a union to re- 
turn a worker’s contributions in the event 
that he lost his union membership or 
transferred to other employment, and, if a 


member had contributed to the fund for 
five years or more, he should be entitled 
to a return of his contributions, plus 
interest. 

Unions should also be obliged to supply 
each member with an annual audited state- 
ment of the union’s financial affairs. 


Union Trusteeship 


Because certain unions sometimes kept 
locals under trusteeship for long periods, 
the Committee advocated that a time limit 
should be placed on trusteeships. It con- 


sidered that every trusteeship should auto- 
matically terminate after 12 months unless 
the Labour Relations Board granted an 
application for renewal, in which case it 
might be extended for another 12-month 
period. 

As soon as a trusteeship was created, 
notice of such action should be sent to the 
Labour Relations Board, together with the 
terms of trusteeship. Notices of existing 
trusteeships should be filed with the De- 
partment of Labour within 60 days after 
the proposed amendment was proclaimed 
in force. 





Changes in Public Assistance Legislation, 1958 


Federal and provincial enactments during 1958 dealing with general assistance, 
mothers’ allowances, and living accommodation for the aged are described* 


An amendment to the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act enacted in December 
1957 that repealed the requirement that 
federal reimbursement be made only in 
respect to aid to recipients in excess of .45 
per cent of the provincial population 
became effective January 1, 1958. The 
federal Government now pays to provinces 
which have signed agreements under the 
Act 50 per cent of the total costs of 
assistance for the needy unemployed, with 
some exclusions, such as aid to recipients 
of mothers’ allowances and certain other 
costs. Two more provinces entered the 
plan in 1958, bringing the total participants 
to nine. 


The municipalities have in turn benefited 
from the unemployment assistance program. 
As provinces have entered into agreements 
with the federal Government, they have 
reduced municipal financial responsibility 
for general assistance. In April 1958, 
Alberta amended The Public Welfare Act 
to reduce the municipal portion of relief 
payments from 40 to 20 per cent. Early 
in 1958, also, Prince Edward Island reduced 
the municipal obligation in that province 
from 50 to 25 per cent. Under a Regulation 
in Ontario (O. Reg. 10/58), the municipal 
payment was reduced from 40 to 20 per 
cent. Nova Scotia, in the new Social 
Assistance Act effective May 1958, provided 
for the assumption by the province of a 
portion of the costs formerly borne entirely 
by the municipality; the municipal share is 
now one third of the assistance costs and 
one half of the administrative costs incurred 
in providing this assistance. The Govern- 
ment of British Columbia announced that, 
effective September 1, 1958, the municipal 
share of the costs of social allowances 
would be reduced from 20 to 10 per cent, 
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to be calculated on a basis of pooled 
welfare costs. As part of the new system 
of payments, the province has taken the 
further step of abolishing municipal resi- 
dence requirements. 

Saskatchewan and Manitoba adjusted 
municipal payments early in 1956 and 
1957, respectively. In Newfoundland, where 
relief costs are borne by the province, 
local governments are not affected, and in 
New Brunswick, where the province does 
not participate in local relief programs, the 
municipalities benefit from federal funds 
to the extent of 50 per cent of their expen- 
diture on assistance. 

In Newfoundland, effective July 1, 1958, 
a Social Assistance Board, to consist of 
the Director of Social Assistance and at 
least two other persons, will perform several 
functions previously the responsibility of 
the Director. The Board receives all appli- 
cations for social assistance, determines 
eligibility and sets the amount of the 
allowance. Also, the rates for food for 
emergency assistance under The Social 
Assistance Act were raised, effective January 
1, 1958, from $15 to $20 a month for the 
first adult, from $5 to $10 for each addi- 
tional adult, and from $5 to $8 for each 
child. These were further amended, effec- 
tive July 1, 1958, to $8 for each child 
under 16 years and $10 for each child 16 
or over. Monthly food rates for other 
categories were raised to $25 for the first 
adult, $20 for each additional adult, $12 
for each child 16 or over and $8 for each 
child under 16. 

In Nova Scotia, the Social Assistance 
Act, 1958, repealed and replaced both the 





*Bnactments and amendments at 1959 sessions of 
provincial Legislatures will be described in an 
article later this year. 
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basic Poor Relief Act and the Social 
Assistance Act, 1956. The new Act does 
away with the concept of local respon- 
sibility under the Poor Law and for the 
first time authorizes provincial aid to munic- 
ipalities for assistance costs. As noted 
above, the province reimburses the munic- 
ipal unit to the extent of two thirds of 
the cost of assistance granted under the 
Act, including expenditure for maintaining 
persons in need in a municipal home, and 
for one half of the administrative expense 
involved in providing assistance to persons 
in need.~ Further, it reduces the general 
residence requirement to one year from 
a former two years. 


Several important revisions were made 
in the Regulations in Ontario under The 
Unemployment Relief Act, a statute which 
will remain in effect until The General 
Welfare Assistance Act (1956), scheduled 
to replace it, is proclaimed. An amendment 
in January 1958 (O. Reg. 10/58) removed 
the distinction between employables and 
unemployables in so far as eligibility for 
relief is concerned. As a result, municipali- 
ties may include in their claims for reim- 
bursement the amount of aid paid to 
persons who are employable but unable to 
find work. Also, Regulations gazetted 
March 8, 1958 (O. Reg. 51/58) set forth 
the conditions under which a_post-sana- 
torium allowance may be given where the 
former patient is in needy circumstances: 
the province will reimburse the municipality 
for 80 per cent of the amount given up to 
$60 a month for a person who resides alone 
or $44 a month for a person who is a 
member of a family. Regulations gazetted 
June 7, 1958 (O. Reg. 140/58) prescribe 
certain standards for nursing homes and 
authorize the province to pay 80 per cent 
of the monthly amount granted or $80, 
whichever is the lesser, for the care of a 
person in need who is in a nursing home. 
Protection of individual rights was made 
in the amendment to the Regulations 
gazetted June 14, 1958 (O. Reg. 147738); 
by which a municipality is forbidden to 
print for public distribution, o1 cause to 
be printed, broadcast, or posted up the 
name of any person eligible for or receiving 
relief, 


The General Welfare Assistance Act, 
passed by the Ontario Legislature early in 
1958, will on proclamation replace The 
Unemployment Assistance Act. The new 
Act will empower a county, with the 
approval of the Minister of Public Welfare, 
to appoint a municipal welfare adminis- 
trator to administer assistance in all local 
municipalities within the county, although 
any local municipality having a population 
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of more than 5,000 may, by agreement with 
the county and with the approval of the 
Minister, appoint a welfare administrator 
to administer welfare independently of the 
county. The Regulations when issued will 
cover classes of persons eligible for assist- 
ance, the manner of calculating assistance, 
residence requirements and other matters. 


Unique in Canada, Ontario’s The Home- 
makers and Nurses Services Act, which 
became effective August 1, 1958, makes pro- 
vision for provincial financial aid towards 
homemaker or nurses services to families 
with children where such aid will enable 
the children to remain in their own homes, 
or to persons who, with such care, may 
remain in their own homes. The service, 
which is given on a means test basis by 
the municipality, is under the general direc- 
tion of the Director of Homemakers’ and 
Nurses’ Services. of the Department of 
Public Welfare. Municipalities may make 
their own arrangements for staff, for whom 
training courses are provided by the Depart- 
ment. The Province reimburses the munic- 
ipality for 50 per cent of the costs of 
service up to a given maximum. 

In addition to the changes in aid to 
municipalities, Alberta in the 1958 amend- 
ment to The Public Welfare Act, repealed 
the clause which permitted the municipality 
to collect from an indigent person, from 
his estate or from persons responsible for 
his support, the amount of aid given him. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


A number of provinces made changes in 
their mothers’ allowances program during 
1958) 

The Mothers’ Allowances Act, 1958, of 
Alberta, effective as of April 1, 1958, which 
superseded the previous Act, made changes 
in financing, administration and coverage. 
The costs of allowances and administration 
are now borne entirely by the province; 
formerly the municipality was responsible 
for 20 per cent of the costs of allowances. 
The Act is administered by the Pension 
Board, established under The Widows’ Pen- 
sion Act, rather than by the Superintendent 
of Mothers’ Allowances as under the 
previous Act. Rates of allowances have 
been raised for a mother and one child 
to $70 a month with a family maximum 
of $185 a month. 

Coverage was extended to a mother 
whose husband is serving a term of im- 
prisonment of two years or more and to 
a common-law wife who has been living 
in marital relations with the father of her 
children for at least two years prior to 
his death, desertion, imprisonment or com- 
mittal to a mental hospital. Formerly, 


common-law wives could qualify for allow- 
ances only in the case of death of the 
father, and only if the union had been of 
at least five years’ duration immediately 
prior to his death. 

Prince Edward Island amended the Regu- 
lations under The Mothers’ Allowances Act 
in May 1958 to increase the monthly rate 
for a mother and one child from $25 to 
$45 and the family maximum from $50 
to $75. Nova Scotia amended the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act to raise the family maxi- 
mum from $80 to $90. Quebec raised the 
amount payable for the second and subse- 
quent children from $3 to $10 by an 
amendment to the Needy Mothers’ Assist- 
ance Act in February 1958, effective March 
15, 1958. Saskatchewan’s basic rate for a 
mother and one child was increased from 
$40 to $60 and the family maximum from 
$90 to $150 or, if there is a disabled 
father in the home, from $100 to $170 
(O.C. 2393/57 gazetted January 10, 1958, 
to be effective from November 1, 1957). 

Manitoba (Manitoba Regulation 19/58, 
March, 1958) made increases in amounts 
for food, clothing, rent, and other bud- 
getary items, the amount being varied 
according to the age of the children and 
the number in the family. The monthly 
food allowance for an adult and one child 
12 to 18 years of age is $43 and the 
clothing allowance $10, with additional 
amounts granted for the remaining items. 
The former rate was $51 monthly for a 
mother and one child, a sum which included 
food, clothing, rent and operating expenses. 

Several provinces have raised their rates 
of allowance: Newfoundland, under Regu- 
lations to The Social Assistance Act pub- 
lished March 4, 1958, effective January 1, 
1958, increased the monthly food allow- 
ance for the first adult from $20 to $25, 
and the food allowance for each child 
from $5 to $8. The food allowance payable 
for a disabled father in the home was 
raised from $10 to $20 a month. Regula- 
tions published June 25, 1958, effective 
from July 1, 1958, increased the monthly 
food allowance for a child 16 years or 
over to $12. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by 
amendments to their Acts repealed their 
citizenship requirements, thus reducing the 
number of provinces retaining a citizenship 
requirement to three. Nova Scotia also 
reduced the residence requirement from 
three years to one year, bringing to six 
the number of provinces having a one-year 
residence requirement. 

The Minister of Health and Welfare of 
British Columbia announced that from 
September 1, 1958, all mothers’ allowances 
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were to be discontinued and aid given to 
needy mothers as to other needy persons 
under the social assistance program. This 
is in keeping with the trend over the past 
several years to assist, where possible, 
needy mothers under the social assistance 
program rather than under the mothers’ 
allowances program. 


Living Accommodation for the Aged 


During their 1958 sessions the legislatures 
of Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Alberta made changes in legislation affect- 
ing living accommodation for the aged, 
and New Brunswick announced new regu- 
lations. The purpose of these amendments 
was generally to raise provincial contribu- 
tions on behalf of care for the aged through 
increased capital grants or maintenance 
payments. 


Under the Social Assistance Act, 1958, 
Nova Scotia will for the first time reimburse 
its municipalities for two thirds of their 
expenditures for the maintenance of needy 
persons in municipal homes. This statute 
also grants the Governor in Council the 
power to make regulations governing stand- 
ards in municipal homes; these may apply 
to buildings, furniture, equipment, staff and 
other matters relating to the care of 
persons, and may also provide for the 
inspection of the homes and specify the 
classes of persons to be admitted to them. 
Residence requirements under the Act have 
been reduced from two years to one year. 


Another new feature of the legislation is 
the provision for the appointment of. a 
five-member board of visitors, one of whom 
must be a woman, for each home. Three 
of the five are appointed by the local 
municipal council and two by the province. 
They are to visit the home four times 
annually and report on their visit to the 
municipal council and to the Minister of 
Public Welfare, and may at any time be 
requested by the Minister to visit a home 
and report to him about its administration 
and standards of care. 

Regulations under the New Brunswick 
Health Act providing for the licensing, 
inspection and control of “private places” 
offering accommodation for more than two 
aged or infirm persons were gazetted on 
October 9, 1958 as Order-in-Council 57-948. 
Those applying for a licence under the 
regulations are required to submit floor 
plans and a full description of a home, and 
to obtain certificates of approval from the 
Provincial Fire Commissioner and the Dis- 
trict Medical Health Officer or a sanitary 
inspector, as well as the written approval 
of the Town Planning Commission. The 
licence, which is renewable annually, may 
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be cancelled for failure to provide proper 
care and maintenance or for failure to 
comply with the regulations. Standards or 
requirements contained in the regulations 
cover a number of points including mini- 
mum staff, heating, bathroom facilities, 
floor space per resident, and location of 
beds. 


Extensive amendments have been made 
to the Ontario Homes for the Aged Act, 
1955, and Regulations, which govern the 
municipal homes which all municipalities 
except those in territorial districts are 
required to provide for the care of their 
older people. The share of net operating 
and maintenance costs of municipal homes 
borne by the province under this Act has 
been increased from 50 per cent to 70 
per cent. The provincial share of the costs 
to the municipalities of maintaining aged 
persons in small approved proprietary 
boarding homes as an alternative to care 
in municipal homes has also been increased 
from one half of net maintenance costs or 
$37.50 per month to 70 per cent of these 
costs or $52.50 per month, whichever is 
the lesser. Capital grants equalling 50 per 
cent of construction costs, which formerly 
could be paid only for newly constructed 
homes and for additions to existing homes, 
may now also be made for the purchase 
and alteration of a building for use as a 
home, and for the alteration of an existing 
home or its grounds. 


The Ontario Charitable Institutions Act, 
1956, and Regulations, which provide for 
provincial supervision and inspection of 
charitable institutions and for capital and 
maintenance grants to them, have also been 
amended to increase the provincial contri- 
bution to the maintenance of residents of 
these institutions. Instead of the former 
payment of $8 per month for each institu- 
tional resident, the province now contri- 
butes 75 per cent of the amount paid by 
the organization responsible for an institu- 
tion for the maintenance of each resident. 
The contribution is based on the average 
daily cost to the organization of maintain- 
ing a resident during the previous calendar 
year or $3.30 daily per person, whichever 
is the lesser. This change, however, does 
not apply to children’s institutions. 

The amending regulations under the 
Homes for the Aged Act were gazetted on 
June 14 as O. Reg. 148/58 and those under 


the Charitable Institutions Act on August 
2 as O. Reg. 199/58. 

The Manitoba Social Assistance Act, 
1956, has been amended to provide addi- 
tional aid to older persons requiring institu- 
tional care. As a result of the amendment 
of April 1958, the province now reimburses 
the municipalities for 80 per cent of any 
expenditures which they may make at their 
discretion for supplementary assistance to 
persons receiving Old Age Security, Old 
Age Assistance, Blind Persons’ Allowances 
or Disabled Persons’ Allowances; this aid 
may include care in boarding or nursing 
homes. 


In Alberta changes were made in the 
Home for the Aged or Infirm Act, 1955, 
which provides for provincial capital grants 
to municipal homes, provincial sharing of 
the costs of maintaining older persons in 
homes for the aged, and municipal licensing 
of homes. Through the amendment of 
April 1958, the capital grant for newly 
constructed municipal homes, formerly 
amounting to the lesser of $750 per bed or 
one third of construction costs, was in- 
creased to a flat rate of $1,500 per bed. 
Also, a new clause provides for aid towards 
the renovation of a building to be used as 
a home, amounting to $750 for every 200 
square feet of occupied floor space or one 
third of construction costs, whichever is the 
lesser. An additional amendment now makes 
it possible for a group of municipalities to 
form a company and co-operate in the 
construction and operation of a home; 
formerly a grant could be paid only for a 
home whose title was vested in a single 
municipality. 

The proportion which the province will 
contribute on behalf of a person maintained 
by a municipality in a home for the aged 
or infirm has also been increased from 60 
per cent to 80 per cent of the cost to the 
municipality, within maximum amounts set 
by the province. 

As a result of changes in the formula 
for financing general assistance in British 
Columbia, as noted above, the proportion 
borne by the municipalities for the main- 
tenance of needy older persons in institu- 
tions and boarding homes under the Social 
Assistance Act has been reduced to 10 
per cent and municipal residence require- 
ments removed. 

—Research and Statistics Division, 

Department of National Health and Welfare. 





Correction 


In the note on Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 4 (L.G., March, p. 234), 
the last five lines of the second paragraph are incorrect and should be deleted. The 
final paragraph should read: “A limited number of copies are available from the 


Economics and Research Branch.” 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the Fourth Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents decreased to 302 from 334 in previous quarter 
and from 349 in fourth quarter of 1957. Largest number of fatalities, 108, was 
in mining; 48 occurred during the quarter in construction, 38 in transportation 


There were 302* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1958, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a 
decrease of 32 from the previous quarter, 
in which 334 were recorded, including 39 
in a supplementary list. In the fourth 
quarter of the previous year, 349 fatalities 
were listed. 

During the quarter under review there 
were six accidents each of which resulted 
in the deaths of three or more persons. 
Seventy-five miners lost their lives as the 
result of an underground explosion in a 
coal mine at Springhill, N.S., on October 
23. Six employees of the Quebec Telephone 
Company were drowned in the Aquanish 
River, Que., on October 10, when the boat 
in which they were travelling overturned. 

There were two accidents that cost the 
lives of four persons in each case. On 
October 10, the four man crew of the 
schooner Mechins were lost when the 
vessel was wrecked while on a voyage 
between Les Escoumains and Forestville, 
Que. Four members of a natural gas drill- 
ing crew were drowned on November 7, 
when the drilling rig anchored in Lake 
Erie disappeared during a windstorm. 

Two accidents were responsible for the 
loss of three lives in each case. On Octo- 
ber 8, three employees of a drilling com- 
pany were killed when the plane in which 
they were travelling crashed at Buffalo, 
Alta., and on October 18, the crew of three 
on board the Newfoundland coastal vessel 
J. T. Murley were drowned when their ship 
went aground on St. Pierre Island in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 378) 
the largest number of fatalities, 108, was 
in mining. This figure includes 78 in coal 
mining, 22 in metalliferous mining and 8 
in non-metallic mineral mining. Fatalities 
recorded in this industry in the same period 
in 1957 numbered 57—34 in metalliferous 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of industrial fatalities that occurred during 
the fourth quarter of 1958 is probably greater than 
the figure now quoted. Information on accidents 
which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures shown include 61 fatalities 
for which no official reports have been received. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch, are those 
fatal accidents that involved persons gain- 
fully employed and that occurred during 
the course of, or which arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that 
resulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from _ the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 


reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 


of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing and trapping and certain of 
the service groups is not as complete as 
in those industries which are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





mining, 14 in coal mining and 9 in non- 
metallic mineral mining. During 1958’s 
third quarter, 32 fatalities were listed: 22 
in metalliferous mining and 10 in non- 
metallic mining. 


During the quarter, accidents in the 
construction industry resulted in the deaths 
of 48 persons; 21 in highway and bridge 
construction, 16 in buildings and structures 
and 11 in miscellaneous construction. Dur- 
ing the same period last year, 85 deaths 
were reported: 39 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 24 in miscellaneous construction and 
22 in highway and bridge construction. 
Accidents during July, August and Sep- 
tember of this year resulted in the deaths 
of 85 workers: 33 in buildings and struc- 
tures, 28 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion and 24 in miscellaneous construction. 

In the transportation industry there were 
38 fatalities, including 14 in steam rail- 
ways, 11 in water transportation and 7 in 
telephone and telegraph communication. 
During 1957’s fourth quarter, 57 deaths 
were reported; of these 16 occurred in local 
and highway transportation and 14 in each 
of the steam railways and water transporta- 
tion groups. In the third quarter last year, 45 
deaths were reported, of which 17 occurred 
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in each of the steam railways and local 
and highway groups, 6 in water transporta- 
tion and 4 in air transportation. 


During the quarter under review there 
were 29 fatalities in manufacturing; of 
these, 8 were in iron and steel and 4 in 
each of the food and beverages and wood 
products groups. In the same period of 
the previous year, 50 workers died. These 
include 10 in each of the iron and steel 
and transportation equipment groups, 7 in 
wood products and 5 in foods and beverages. 
Work injuries in manufacturing during 
July, August and September of 1958 
accounted for 45 deaths. Of these, 11 
occurred in iron and steel, 8 in wood 
products, 8 in non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts and 6 in food and beverages. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 26 persons during the 
fourth quarter of 1958, a decrease of 6 
from the 32 that occurred during the same 
period of 1957. During the third quarter 
last year, 28 lives were lost in this industry. 

There were 24 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of 4 from the 20 reported for 
the same period of 1957. In the third 
quarter of 1958, accidents in agriculture 
resulted in 38 deaths. 


An analysis of the causes of the 302 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 378) shows that 84 (28%) were 
under the heading “conflagrations, tempera- 
ture extremes and explosions”. Of. these, 
75 were the result of the air blast (bump) 
in the Springhill coal mine. In the classifi- 
cation “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.,” 
76 fatalities were recorded. These include 
34 automobile or truck accidents, 18 as 
the result of tractors or loadmobiles and 
16 that involved watercraft. Accidents as 
the result of being “struck by tools, 
machinery, moving vehicles or other ob- 
jects” accounted for 66 fatalities. Of these, 
44 were in the category “other objects”, 
16 involved “moving vehicles” and 6 were 
caused by “tools, machinery, etc.” “Falls 
and slips” were responsible for 39 fatalities 
during the period, all but one of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 92. In Nova Scotia there were 
90, in Quebec 38 and in British Columbia 
32; 


During the quarter under review there 
were 169 fatalities in October, 79 in No- 
vember and 54 in December. 





Nine of Ten U.S. Agreements Provide for Paid Holidays 


Of 1,736 collective agreements, each 
covering 1,000 or more workers, in force 
in the United States during 1958, nine out 
of ten provided for paid holidays, accord- 
ing to a study by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. In 1950 only about three out of 
four such agreements afforded paid holidays. 

Although the prevalence of paid holiday 
provisions in agreements has changed little 
since 1952-53, there has been a significant 
increase in the number of days allowed. In 
many agreements rates of pay for work on 
paid holidays have also increased. 

The main industries in which in 1958 
most workers covered by the leading agree- 
ments did not get paid holidays were coal 
mining and construction. 

Paid holiday provisions were almost 
universal in the agreements studied in 
manufacturing industries, but were found 
in only about three quarters of the major 
agreements in mnon-manufacturing indus- 
tries. This difference was largely accounted 


for by the absence of such provisions in 
many construction industry contracts. 


The number of paid holidays most 
commonly allowed was seven, this num- 
ber being provided by about 40 per cent 
of the manufacturing, and some 25 per 
cent of the non-manufacturing agreements. 
However, eight holidays a year were more 
common in the non-manufacturing than in 
the manufacturing contracts, being found 
in a little more than 20 per cent of the 
former compared with about 15 per cent of 
the latter. Non-manufacturing agreements 
also accounted for more than half of those 
granting nine days or more. 


The more liberal benefits in non-manu- 
facturing were accounted for by such 
industries as utilities, transportation, and 
communication, where 57 out of 133 
agreements allow nine or more days. Trans- 
portation, however, was also one of the 
few industries in which fewer than six paid 
holidays were provided in a significant 
number of contracts. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in Architecture, Engineering and Law 


Only 2.5 per cent of Canadian architects were women at time of 1951 Census, 2 
per cent of lawyers and .07 per cent of engineers. Occupational outlook for 
women in these fields is discussed at U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


The 1951 Census recorded very few 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law in Canada. Only 2.5 per cent of archi- 
tects were women, 2 per cent of lawyers 
and .07 per cent of engineers. 


This was reported at a meeting last 
month in New York of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women, at 
which one of the topics discussed was the 
occupational outlook for women in the 
three professions. Reports prepared for 
the sessions by the Secretariat were based 
on replies to a questionnaire sent to govern- 
ments and international non-governmental 
organizations having consultative status 
with the U.N. Economic and _ Social 
Council. 


Information was sought on the access 
of women to training and employment in 
the three professions both in law and in 
fact, and on the attitudes towards recruit- 
ment and appointments, salaries at all 
levels, and opportunities for advancement. 
Canada was one of a large number of coun- 
tries that submitted replies. 


In Canada, despite the small percentages 
of women in the three professions, barriers 
to the full participation of women in these 
fields have not to any degree the sanction 
of law; nor are there restrictions to the 
access of women to training for them. 


Over the past 25 years, there has been 
some increase in the number of women 
graduating in law, but little change with 
respect to architecture and engineering. 


According to the United Nations reports, 
in most other countries also, the proportion 
of women architects, engineers and lawyers 
tends to be small, although, as in Canada, 
there are few legal restrictions placed upon 
either their training or employment. At 
the same time, it was reported that recent 
developments in science and technology in 
many countries are opening new profes- 
sional opportunities, though it appears that 
women are not coming forward in suffi- 
cient numbers to avail themselves of such 
openings. 

Because of the diversity of legal systems, 
comparison of opportunities for women in 
law proved difficult. The report records, 
however, that “one of the interesting fea- 
tures of the replies...is the number of 
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comments noting a diminution of the pre- 
judice against women” in the legal profes- 
sion. 


The reasons for these characteristics of 
the occupational outlook for women in the 
three professions were also sought. For the 
preparation of Canada’s reply to the ques- 
tionnaire, facts and opinions were invited 
from the faculties of architects, engineering 
and law in Canadian universities. The atti- 
tudes towards the employment of women 
in these professions that were revealed 
in the replies reflected to a _ surprising 
degree those reported to the United Nations 
from other parts of the world. 


Traditionally all three professions have 
been regarded as men’s fields, and there is 
strong tendency, largely out of habit, to 
hire a man in preference to a woman. It 
is assumed that most women consider a 
professional career as a waiting period 
before marriage and that they are therefore 
not good employment risks. Women are 
also widely regarded as being unsuited for 
supervising male employees, another factor 
tending to limit their opportunities. 


Women in these professions tend to 
perform a relatively narrower range of 
functions than do men. For instance, in 
Canada most women graduates in law find 
employment in large legal firms, and their 
work is often routine, related to collections, 
mortgages and conveyancing. Others are 
employed by governments or by trust and 
insurance companies; few practice independ- 
ently. 


In the engineering field, women are often 
hired as “technical staff” and restricted to 
laboratory work, or to research, design and 
development. However, there is evidence 
that they are being accepted more readily 
in electrical, aeronautical and chemical 
engineering and engineering physics. In 
one country it was reported also that a 
considerable proportion of chemical engi- 
neers hold teaching positions. 


Five countries reported women’s chances 
of advancement in architecture as equal to 
those of men, but in Canada few women 
attain high posts in the profession. There 
is evidence, however, of a more favourable 
attitude towards them in the newer field 
of town planning. 


On first entering these professions women 
usually find no disparity between their 
salaries and those paid to men doing the 
same work. But because of a _ general 
reluctance to employ women at the more 
senior levels their salaries seldom keep 
pace with the men’s. It is difficult for 
women to acquire experience in the more 
specialized fields, which is necessary before 
high salaries are paid. 

Militating against the growth of oppor- 
tunities for women in these three pro- 
fessions is the attitude of the women 
themselves. Few are prepared to face the 
difficulties of pioneering in a field considered 
to be unfeminine. Many seem unwilling to 
submit themselves to the discipline of a 
long period of education and training. 

This hesitancy may reflect the attitude 
of parents, teachers and employers and may 
result also from lack of information about 
training facilities, conditions and prospects. 
“It is infinitely easier to find out how to 
become a nurse or a teacher,” says one of 
the reports submitted to the United Nations. 

There is very great need, therefore, for 
competent professional women in_ these 
and other fields to lead the way in coun- 
selling and supporting young women who 
might accept the challenge of new oppor- 
tunities in fields formerly closed to their 


sex. For this reason such a project as 
the Occupational Information Bureau 
(LiGa alan, p. 43) sponsored by the 


Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of Toronto becomes especially relevant 
and important. 

The meeting was the 13th Session of 
the U.N. Commission. Canada was repre- 
sented on the 18-member commission by 
Mrs. Harry Quart, MBE, of Quebec, who 
was assisted by Miss Marion V. Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Among other subjects on the agenda in 
addition to the reports on the outlook for 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law—the first steps in a study on the access 
of women to training and employment in 
professional and technical occupations— 
were: the access of women to education, 
equal pay for equal work, and the age of 
retirement and the right to pension of 
working women. 


Norwegian Royal Commission on Equal Pay 

The Norwegian Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay recently concluded a study of 
the position of women wage earners com- 
pared with that of men in all fields of 
employment. The Commission’s principal 
recommendation was that the Government 
establish in Oslo an “Equal Pay Council”. 
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One of the Council’s functions would be 
to determine the extent to which the equal 
pay principle is being carried out in speci- 
fied industries and to consider how any 
existing wage differentials based on the sex 
of the worker could be removed. The 
Council would make recommendations 
directly to the public authority, employers’ 
association or trade unions concerned. It 
would also encourage employers and trade 
unions to set up equal pay committees to 
consider ways of implementing equal pay 
for equal work within their sector of 
industry. 

In addition, the Council would undertake 
detailed studies to promote equal pay for 
equal work. Such studies would include 
practical methods of wage determination, 
such as job evaluation programmes, and 
special problems arising from the employ- 
ment of women workers. 

Another function of the Equal Pay 
Council would be to improve the economic 
opportunities of women. It would seek to 
expand vocational guidance and vocational 
training facilities and encourage women to 
make full use of them. The Council would 
also help the married working woman by 
assisting the development of day nurseries 
and other institutions which look after 
children during the time that the mother 
works. 

The Royal Commission on Equal Pay 
recommended also that the Norwegian 
Parliament ratify the ILO Convention con- 
cerning Equal Remuneration for Men and 
Women Workers for Work of Equal Value. 


Women on Increase in Japan’s Labour Force 


As a result of the new postwar con- 
stitution which gave equal rights to both 
sexes, the number of women in the Jap- 
anese labour force has been increasing 
steadily since the war. According to infor- 
mation emanating from Japanese govern- 
ment sources, there were 6,110,000 female 
workers in Japan in June 1958, and these 
accounted for about a third of the total 
workers. 

Of the 6,110,000 female workers, about 
1,630,000 were registered members of trade 
unions, and these constituted 24-7) perucent 
of the total union membership. In 1958 
the number of women trade union members 
increased by 6.3 per cent over the previous 
year, although this was considerably less 
than the rate of increase in male members. 

The heaviest concentration of female 
trade unionists occurs in manufacturing, 
where 39.9 per cent of them are employed. 
The various services come next with 19.9 
per cent, of which 74 per cent are engaged 
in education. 
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From the Labour Gazette, April 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Business steadily recovering from depression but some wage rates continue to 
be cut. Hamilton street railwaymen gain wage of 20 cents an hour, Hamilton 
bricklayers of 50 cents. TLC protests permits allowing women to work af night 


Although in March 1909 business in 
Canada was steadily recovering from the 
depression, or “financial stringency”, that 
began in the latter part of 1907, wages 
of some workers continued to fall, while 
those of others were rising. 

For example, the LaBourR GAZETTE of 
April 1909 reported that the wages of 
labourers employed by the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co. at St. Johns, Que., had recently 
been reduced from a range of 15 to 174 
cents an hour to a range of 11 to 124 cents. 
The same issue reported that wages offered 
to log drivers in Hull, Que., were reported 
to be from $2 to $2.25 a day compared 
with $1.75 a day the year before. 

Wide differences in wages were shown in 
two collective agreements, the texts of 
which were published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE that same month. An agreement 
between the Hamilton Street Railway Com- 
pany and the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, 
which came into effect on March 23, 1909, 
and ran for three years, provided wages for 
motormen and conductors of 16 cents an 
hour for the first year of service, 18 cents 
for the second, and 20 cents thereafter. 
Extra’ motormen and conductors who 
reported as required were guaranteed a 
minimum of $6 a week. Regular hours for 
day work were between 10 and 11 a day 
within 12 consecutive hours. 

An agreement between the Mason Build- 
ers’ Association of Hamilton and the Brick- 
layers’ and Masons’ International Union 
published on the next page of that issue 
stipulated that wages of bricklayers and 
masons should be 50 cents an hour; hours 
were to be eight a day for 54 days a week. 
This agreement also ran for three years. 

A memorandum submitted to the Gov- 
ernment of Ontario by a joint committee 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada and the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council requested that all permits allowing 
women to work at night in certain kinds 
of employment should be revoked. 

The submission stated that “the whole 
scheme of the Factories Act is to make 
regulations for day work and_ prohibit 
night work for children, young girls and 
women”. It also contended “on public 
grounds” that night work for such persons 
was “physically and morally injurious” and 
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that “to permit of the continuance of the 
permits already granted would simply mean 
the renewal of the struggles that it was 
thought had been successfully fought at the 
time of the passing of the Factories Act”. 

Apropos of the difficulty now being 
experienced by sugar beet growers in 
Canada in obtaining a supply of labour, 
and the employment of Indian workers by 
the growers in Alberta (L.G., Jan., p. 33), 
in a short article on the sugar beet indus- 
try in Canada published in the LABouR 
GAZETTE of April 1909 it was stated that 
“one of the drawbacks of growing beets 
is the difficulty of finding hired labour”. It 
was also said that on a certain sugar beet 
farm near Raymond, Alta., “Indians of the 
Blood reservation, both male and female, 
were employed”. 

A locomotive engineer, a conductor anda 
fireman were convicted by a court in Guelph 
of criminal negligence in connection with an 
accident in which two men were killed. The 
engineer was sentenced to eight months in 
the county jail and the conductor and the 
fireman were given suspended sentences, and 
“were bound over for good behaviour in 
$5,000 personalty and sureties of $2,000 
each”. Two brakemen who had pleaded 
guilty had previously been allowed to go on 
suspended sentence, the GAZETTE said. 

In passing sentence the judge told the 
three men: “It is impossible to resist the 
conclusion that it was the fact that you 
were desirous of getting back to a ball at 
Stratford and were hurrying your prepara- 
tions to change trains, which led to this 
neglect of a plain duty—a duty which had 
on all previous occasions been faithfully 
performed. In the witness box you said, 
‘We railway men trust each other; we 
expect that the other will do his duty’. 

“That is the cardinal mistake you and 
your mates have made—you are not to 
rely upon the other doing his duty, you 
are to fear that he may not do his duty.” 

The judge said that he was paying no 
attention to a number of petitions that he 
had received. He went on to say, “Persons 
who express an opinion that those violating 
the law should not be prosecuted because 
of their good character show an ignorance of 
the first duties of a law-abiding citizen, and 
ask for one law to be applied to those they 
approve and another to those they do not.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





141st Session of ILO Governing Body 


Examines report of fripartife committee that considered improvement in working 
methods of International Labour Conference and adopts committee’s proposals to 
modify present procedure. Draft budget for 1960, for $8,995,000, is approved 


At its 141st session, held March 10 to 
13, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization examined the report 
of the tripartite committee that considered 
the improvement of the practical methods 
of working of the International Labour 
Conference. Among the questions dealt 
with in the report was representation in 
the groups—government, employer and 
worker—on committees of the Conference. 

This question has been raised during the 
sessions of the Conference held in the last 
few years, following upon decisions of the 
employer group not to nominate employer 
delegates from the U.S.S.R. and countries 
of Eastern Europe to these committees. 

Proposals made in the report to the 
Governing Body would modify the present 
procedure. They provide that any delegate 
making application to his group for mem- 
bership of a committee shall be placed on 
the list of members of that committee. 
However, representation of each group on 
the committee will be composed of mem- 
bers having the right to vote and of 
members not having the right to vote. 

A delegate who has not been designated 
by his group to the voting section on a 
committee will have the right to appeal to 
a Board selected from a panel of independ- 
ent persons previously appointed by the 
Conference for their “internationally recog- 
nized independence and impartiality”. There 
would be no debate on the question in the 
Conference. The Board would be authorized 
to add a maximum of two delegates to the 
voting section of a group in each committee 
in question. 

Another proposal would provide, under 
certain conditions, for a system of group 
voting by the technical sections of groups 
in committees. 
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These proposals were adopted by the 
Governing Body by 27 votes to 12, with 
no abstentions. They will now be sub- 
mitted to the 43rd Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which will be 
held in June. 


The ILO draft budget for 1960 was 
approved. To be submitted to the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in June, it 
provides for a budget of $8,995,040, com- 
pared with $8,529,857 for 1959 and $7,972,- 
901 for 1958. The budget was approved 
by 28 votes to 4, with 6 abstentions. 


The Governing Body also took decisions 
on the action to be taken on the conclu- 
sions arrived at by recent technical meetings 
of the ILO—the Ad Hoc Meeting on Con- 
ditions of Work and Employment of 
Nurses, the Meeting of Experts on the 
International Classification of Radiographs 
of Pneumoconioses, and the Committee of 
Social Security Experts. 

It also approved the convening, jointly 
with the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, of a Technical Meeting on Co-opera- 
tives for the Near East (this meeting to 
be held this year), and of a Technical 
Meeting on Fishery Co-operatives in Europe 
and North America. 

It was also decided to establish a Panel 
of Consuitants on Problems of Women 
Workers. This Panel will be composed of 
27 persons, nine representing governments, 
nine representing the employers and nine 
representing the workers. The first meeting 
of the Panel will be held during the last 
quarter of the year. It will examine the 
following questions: recent trends in women 
workers’ opportunities and needs; conditions 
and problems of women working in agri- 
culture; women’s wages; and the ILO future 
program as regards women workers. 
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ILO Issues Reports on Trade Union Rights in the U.S.S.R. 


_ The International Labour Organization 
last month published a report on trade 
union rights in the U.S.S.R. 

The report consists of documents relating 
to the case concerning the U.S.S.R. dealt 
with by the Committee on Freedom of 
Association of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office in its 23rd and 
27th reports. It also contains a letter to 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
from A. A. Arutiunian, then representative 
of the U.S.S.R. Government on the Govern- 
ing Body. 

Publication of the report is in accord- 
ance with a decision of the Governing Body 
on November 20, 1958 to give full publicity 
to the reports of its Committee on this case 
and to the letter received from the U.S.S.R. 
Government. 

The 23rd Report of the Committee con- 
tains an analysis of the complaint presented 
by the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and of the observations of 
the Government of the U.S.S.R. on the 
complaint, cites the texts of the principal 
legislative provisions and other documents 
relating to the trade union situation in the 
U.S.S.R., and reproduces the conclusions 


of the Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion. 

The 27th Report of the Committee con- 
tains the text of a communication from 
the Government of the U.S.S.R., in which 
the Government comments on the conclu- 
sions contained in the 23rd Report of the 
Committee. It reproduces the further con- 
clusions of the Committee and its recom- 
mendation to request the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. to consent to referral of the 
question of freedom of association in the 
U.S.S.R. to the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation. 

Copies of the report, Trade Union Rights 
in the U.S.S.R., will be available in the 
near future from the ILO Canada Branch 
Office, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 

Also last month, Director-General David 
A. Morse announced that he has appointed 
Ivan Sadtchikov to be Director of an ILO 
Branch Office in Moscow to be opened 
shortly. Mr. Sadtchikov’s appointment will 
take effect on April 1. 

The ILO already has Branch Offices in 
the following capitals: Bonn, London, New 
Delhi, Ottawa, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, Rome, 
Tokyo and Washington. 


ILO Survey Mission on Freedom of Association Now in U.S. 


At the invitation of the United States 
Government, a special four-man survey 
mission from the International Labour 
Office last month began a three-month sur- 
vey of conditions relating to freedom of 
association in that country. 

In March 1958 the Governing Body of 
the ILO decided that the Director-General 
should undertake a continuing factual sur- 
vey into conditions relating to freedom of 
association in all ILO member states. This 
survey was to include studies to be made 
on the spot in member countries at the 
invitation of their governments. 

The U.S. was the first member nation of 
the ILO to invite a freedom of association 
survey. Secretary of Labor James P. Mit- 
chell invited the mission to the U.S. during 
the 1958 International Labour Conference 
last June. Later this year, the same mission 
will visit the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Union 
was the second country to invite a study. 
Other member countries will be visited as 
their governments invite the survey mission. 

Heading this special mission is John 
Price, chief of the ILO’s newly-formed 
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Freedom of Association Survey Division 
with the rank of Special Assistant to ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. 

The survey group expects to talk with 
government officials, labour relations au- 
thorities, trade union and management 
representatives, industrial relations experts 
and others interested in the field. The 
survey will thus not be limited to official 
and documentary sources. 

Mr. Morse stated that “this broad survey 
initiates a major new continuing program 
for the ILO. Collection of the full facts 
about freedom of association on a world- 
wide basis will be an important contribution 
to understanding of the problem and an 
influence for improvement of the situation. 
In addition, it will enable the ILO to 
plan its work more effectively to promote 
fuller observance of freedom of association. 
Such inquiries as the present one may lead 
to practical action in the fuller develop- 
ment of the ILO’s work in the fields of 
labour-management relations, worker and 
management education, labour relations 
legislation, and trade union law.” 


TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


The machinery of joint consultation is 
making an important contribution both to 
production efficiency and the welfare of 
employees at Plant 90 of the Continental 
Can Company of Canada in Toronto. 

The plant Labour-Management Commit- 
tee meets once a month, and its membership 
consists of plant manager W. J. Gregory, 
personnel supervisor Harry Graham, a 
representative from the industrial engi- 
neering department, K. V. Webb, general 
foreman E. J. Radcliffe, and five members 
of Local 2514 of the United Steelworkers 
of America: James Tufano, Harold Clark, 
Joe Frain, Alex Clark, and Robert Flowers. 

“The organization suffers no shortage of 
topics to discuss nor projects to tackle,” 
reported Mr. Graham. “Customer com- 
plaints, spoilage, absenteeism, plant house- 
keeping and production efficiency—these 
and many other related subjects come 
before it for examination, debate and 
decision.” 

Mr. Graham pointed out that committee 
meetings are held in a friendly and most 
informal manner. “The idea is to get things 
done,” he explained. “Mere formalities 
often add up to a waste of valuable time.” 

He also described a useful variation in 
the traditional methods of recording min- 
utes. “Most of our important conclusions 
are set down in anonymous fashion. It 
encourages members to speak out. Besides, 
we strive for unanimous decisions. We feel 
that the committee’s voice is the one to be 
heard.” 

Mr. Tufano, who has been president of 
Local 2514 since 1952, and an employee of 
the company for 323 years, explained that, 
two or three days prior to a Labour- 
Management Committee meeting, union 
representatives present their management 
counterparts with an agenda of topics the 
union proposes to discuss. Management 
provides the same courtesy for the group’s 
union members. 

“The committee benefits all of us— 
management and employees alike,” remark- 
ed Mr. Tufano. “Progress has been steady, 
and good relations have been built up 
through joint consultation. 

“Mind you,” he added, “we don’t always 
agree. But the main objective of our 
committee members is to work on a prob- 
lem until we come up with solutions that 








are mutually satisfactory. I would say 
that in the majority of cases we achieve 
that objective.” 

Two general impressions make quite 
an impact on visitors. The first is the 
atmosphere of harmony and easy infor- 
mality which prevail throughout the plant. 
The second is the unusual cleanliness and 
streamlined efficiency which appears to be 
an integral part of the operation of this 
complex and busy Canadian enterprise. 

Heart of the Labour-Management safety 
activity is the Joint Safety Committee, 
composed of two union and two manage- 
ment representatives. The committee holds 
monthly meetings, and these are attended 
by all shop stewards (who are the safety 
representatives in each department), fore- 
men, and management representatives from 
the plant manager down. 

The group concerns itself with all phases 
of plant safety, including employee educa- 
tion, creation and posting of accident pre- 
vention slogans, adoption of safety equip- 
ment, and the overseeing of two other areas 
whose proper function concerns safety: tool 
conservation and plant housekeeping. 

Every week the four-man joint commit- 
tee tours the plant on a safety inspection, 
keeping a sharp lookout for potential haz- 
ards that might arise either from _ the 
machine environment or the unsafe work 
habits of employees. 

Biggest of the plant’s safety display 
devices is the “(Continental Charlie” tableau, 
the product of a joint union-management 
proposal to call attention to Plant 90’s 
“slogan of the month”. 

As recently as 1957, Plant 90 employees 
won the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations’ award for 250,000 accident- 
free hours. This record climbed to 383,317 
hours in September of that year. The best 
record was achieved in December 1958, 
when the plant hit an all-time high of 
500,000 accident-free hours. 

Personnel Supervisor Graham sums up the 
value of labour-management co-operation 
in these words: “What the Continental Can 
Company and its employees are demon- 
strating is that no industrial problem goes 
for long unsolved when management and 
labour seek solutions together.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for three days during February. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
rejected five applications for certification, 
and issued an Order to bargain collec- 
tively. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification, one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applica- 
tions for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
compressor operators employed by North- 
span Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., at its Panel Mine, Lacnor Mine and 
Spanish American Mine. Local 1554 of 
the Canadian Labour Congress intervened 
(..G:, Mar:;"p..270). 

2. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers 
and warehousemen-helpers employed by 
Montreal Ottawa Express Limited, operat- 
ing in and out of the City of Montreal 
(L2G. Feb?, p156): 

3. Eldorado Mining and Refining Group 
of the Civil Service Association of Canada 
on behalf of a unit of technicians and 
maintenance employees of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Limited, employed in _ its 
Metallurgical Laboratories at Tunney’s 
Pasture, Ottawa (L.G., Mar., p. 271). 

4, Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Sea-Van Express Ltd., operat- 
ing in and out of its Vancouver Terminal 
(L.G., Mar., p. 271). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Limited aboard its MV Tyee Shell operat- 
ing on the West Coast (L.G., Mar., p. 
Zi2 ye 

6. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pick- 
up Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 
605 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express, Inc., 
Seattle, U.S.A., at its Wancouver terminal 
CIANG?, VMat pe 27200 


Representation Vote Ordered 
United Steelworkers of America, appli- 


cant, and - Canadian Arsenals Limited, 
respondent (Gun Ammunition Division, 
Eindsay.? .Ont:) UG Srebr preieo) 


(Returning Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Terminal 
Elevator Division at Fort William and 
Port: Arthur, ‘Ont;) (le. Gag hebeepag 0) 
(See Reasons for Judgment below). 

2. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company Limited, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, intervener 
(Grain elevator at Port Arthur, Ont.) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 156) (See Reasons for 
Judgment below). 

3. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, respondent, and 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 
ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vators at Porth Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See Reasons for Judgment below). 


4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, McCabe 
Grain Company Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See Reasons for Judgment below). 


5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, United 
Grain Growers Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station employees, intervener (Grain ele- 
vator at Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See Reasons for Judgment below). 


Order to Bargain Collectively Issued 


During the month the Board gave con- 
sideration to a complaint referred to it by 
the Minister of Labour under Section 43 of 
the Act, affecting the National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., com- 
plainant, and the Gulf and Lake Naviga- 
tion Company Limited, respondent (L.G., 
Mar., p. 272). The Board issued an Order 
requiring the respondent company to bar- 
gain collectively with the complainant, in 
the terms of the following Order. 


ORDER 


Upon the complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., complainant, to the Minister of Labour 
that the Gulf and Lake Navigation Company, 
Limited, respondent, has failed to comply with 
paragraph (a) of Section 15 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act hav- 
ing been referred by the Minister of Labour 
to this Board pursuant to Section 43 of the 
said Act; 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of two officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; three 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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And this Board having made inquiry in 
respect of the said complaint and the com- 
plaint having been set down for hearing by the 
Board and having come on for hearing and 
this Board having heard representatives of the 
complainant and the respondent, and having 
considered the evidence presented to the Board; 

THIS BOARD DOES FIND that the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, being 
a party to collective bargaining with the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining agent 
for marine engineers employed by the said 
Company, excluding chief engineers, has failed 
to comply with the provisions of paragraph 
(a) of Section 15 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act; and | ; 

THAT the agreement covering marine engi- 
neers made by the Gulf and Lake Navigation 
Company, Limited, with the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, on or about October 30, 1958, has 
no force or effect for the reason that the 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., is certified as the exclusive 
bargaining agent for the marine engineers em- 
ployed by the Company; and 

THIS BOARD HEREBY ORDERS the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company Limited forth- 
with to commence collective bargaining with 
the National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., the certified bargaining agent 
of marine engineers employed by the Company 
exclusive of chief engineers, with a view to the 
completion of a collective agreement between 
them covering such engineers and to make 
every reasonable effort to conclude such agree- 
ment; and 

FOR THIS PURPOSE to cause its authorized 
representatives to meet with the representatives 
of the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc., at such times and places 
as shall be agreed upon for this purpose. 

The parties are requested to report from 
time to time to the Chief Executive Officer of 
this Board on the progress of collective bar- 
gaining between the said parties. 

Leave is given to either of the said parties 
to apply to this Board for further directions in 
respect of any matter arising out of or relating 
to this Order or the complaint as the circum- 
stances of the case in the opinion of such 
party may require. 

By Order of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board. 

(Sgd.) BERNARD WILSON, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Inc., on behalf of a unit of baggage 
and cargo checkers employed at the Port 
of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited and 
Quebec Terminals Limited (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers employed by Pacific 
Elevators Ltd., in its Pellet Mill at Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men & Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
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ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and dockmen employed by Sabre 
Freight Lines Limited, Windsor, Ont., 
operating in and out of its terminal at 
Burnaby, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

4. United Steelworkers of America on 
behalf of a unit of truck drivers employed 
by Uranium Truck Lines Limited, Spragge, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit 
of stationary engineers and hoistmen em- 
ployed by Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, 
Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

6. Halifax Tow Boat & Salvage Union 
(Independent Local No. 1), on behalf of 
a unit of licensed and unlicensed personnel 
employed aboard tugs owned and operated 
by Foundation Maritime Limited (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

7. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of drivers, 
dockmen, and mechanics employed by Tag- 
gart Service Limited, operating in and out 
of its terminals at Kingston, Ottawa, Pem- 
broke, Perth, Renfrew and Toronto in 
Ontario, and Montreal in Quebec (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. A. Lane). 


8. Grain Workers Local Union No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft. Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of miscellaneous classifications of em- 
ployees of Pacific Elevators Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

9. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees’ 
Association on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 
employed in its Vegetable Oil Division, 
Saskatoon, Sask. (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 

10. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the MV Tyee Shell operat- 
ing on the West Coast (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers and Receiving Clerks’ Associa- 
tion, applicant, Quebec Terminals Limited, 


respondent, and International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Ind., intervener (L.G., 
PED 0.150). 


2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and B.C. Seattle 
Transport Limited, Burnaby, B.C., respond- 
ent (L.G., Mar., p. 271). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
and Canadian National Railways, respond- 
ent (Purchasing & Stores Accounting Cen- 
tre, Montreal) (L.G., Mar., p. 272). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


Victor Gould, et al, applicants, the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., respondent, and the Gulf 
and Lake Navigation Company, Limited, 
respondent (Investigating Officer: Remi 
Duquette). The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by 
the Board in June 1953 to the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., in respect of a unit of second and 
third engineers employed aboard the SS 
Cedarton and SS Birchton, owned and 
operated by the Company (L.G., August 
$953; p- 1154); 





Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical Workers, applicant 


and 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Eastern Terminal Elevator 
Company Limited, Manitoba Pool Elevators, McCabe Grain 
Company Limited, United Grain Growers Limited, respondents 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, intervener 


These are five separate applications made 
by the same applicant for certification as 
bargaining agent in each instance of a unit 
of electrical maintenance workers who are 
a part of the maintenance staff employed 
in terminal grain elevators operated by the 
respondents at the Head of the Lakes. 


In the application affecting the Saskat- 
chewan Wheat Pool, which covers em- 
ployees in four terminal elevators, the 
proposed unit consists of four electricians 
(one in each elevator) and 17 helpers. In 
the application affecting the Eastern Ter- 
minal Elevator Company, Limited, which 
covers employees in a_ single terminal 
elevator, the proposed unit consists of one 
electrician, one assistant electrician, and 
one electrician assistant. In the application 
affecting Manitoba Pool Elevators the 
proposed unit covers employees in four 
elevators and consists of five electricians 
and three assistant electricians. In the 


Board consisted of Mr. A. H. 
hairman and Acting Chair- 


The 
Brown, Vice-C 
man, and Messrs. A. H. Balch, E. R. 
Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills and 
A. R. Mosher, members. 

The Judgment was delivered by the Vice- 
Chairman. 





application affecting the McCabe Grain 
Company, Limited, which covers employees 
in a single terminal elevator, the proposed 
unit consists of one electrician, one elec- 
trician’s helper and one part-time electri- 
cian’s helper who is a trainee for other 
duties. In the application affecting United 
Grain Growers, Limited, which covers em- 
ployees in a single terminal elevator, the 
proposed unit consists of one electrician, 
one assistant electrician, and one helper. 
In the case of each application the majority 
of employees in the proposed unit are mem- 
bers of both the applicant and the inter- 
vener organization. 

In the case of each application the em- 
ployees in the proposed unit are at present 
part of a plant or multi-plant unit consisting 
of all terminal elevator employees below 
the rank of general foreman, exclusive of 
master mechanics, office staff and watch- 
men. This unit is represented in each 
instance by the intervener as bargaining 
agent and is covered by a collective agree- 
ment entered into between the intervener 
and the respondent. 


According to the information furnished 
to the Board the same situation exists in 
all other terminal grain elevators operated 
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by other employers at the Head of the 
Lakes. Similarly, insofar as the knowledge 
of the Board extends, in the case of ter- 
minal elevator operations on the West Coast 
and at points in Eastern Canada, involving 
other companies and other unions, under 
existing collective bargaining practices the 
unit recognized for collective bargaining 
purposes has been a plant unit covering 
similar classifications. 

In the plant units in the terminal grain 
elevator establishments covered by the 
present applications the employees in the 
proposed units of electrical workers are 
in fact a part of the maintenance staff 
employed in the elevator comprising mill- 
wrights, carpenters, blacksmiths, welders 
and tinsmiths. 

The plant unit includes, in addition to 
the foregoing, other classifications pertaining 
to terminal grain elevator operations such 
as shovellers, labourers, cleaners and oilers. 

Electrical helpers and assistant electri- 
clans are ordinarily drawn from the ranks 
of the employees in the plant unit by the 
exercise of seniority rights. They do not 
undergo an apprenticeship in the electrical 
trade or other prescribed or systematic 
course of training or examinations leading 
to a qualified journeyman electrician status 
such as is generally required in obtaining 
skilled craft status and recognition. While 
these helpers are apparently engaged for 
the greater portion of their time in assisting 
the electrician in plant electrical mainten- 
ance work they may be assigned from time 
to time as circumstances warrant to other 
maintenance work and to work with other 
members of the maintenance group on other 
or joint maintenance assignments. 

The electricians, as distinguished from 
the helpers, are apparently wholly engaged 
in electrical maintenance work and, in a 
majority of the plants but not all, hold 
provincial electricians’ licenses. The elec- 
trical work of the employees in the pro- 
posed unit consists of maintenance work 
and minor installations. 

In short, in so far as the maintenance 
groups in these establishments are con- 
cerned, they are typical, in the way in 
which they are organized and work together 
and in the general scope of their work and 
in their community of interests, of main- 
tenance groups of employees in many other 
industrial establishments. 

In the case of the Seafarers’ International 
Union and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany this Board in its judgment (reported 
in Canadian Labour Law Reporter at page 
12037) said: 


It is the duty of the Board in considering 
any application for certification to determine 
the appropriate bargaining unit. The Board 
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does not consider it either feasible or desir- 
able to attempt to formulate rigid rules for 
application in determining an appropriate bar- 
gaining unit. The established practice in the 
industry, local conditions and considerations 
and special circumstances relating to the 
manner in which the work is organized and 
carried on in the employer’s establishment are 
all factors which may enter into the conclusion 
arrived at in any particular instance. 

In the case of the Canadian Air Line 
Dispatchers’ Association, applicant, and 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, re- 
spondent (Canadian Labour Law Reports, 
at page 2183-11), an application for recog- 
nition of a new craft union to be carved 
out of a larger existing unit represented by 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board in its 
judgment said: 

The Board is of opinion that substantial 
grounds should be shown to warrant the break- 
down of an existing bargaining unit into 
smaller subdivisions thereof. Considering the 
employees affected have been accorded recog- 
nition for collective bargaining in the bargain- 
ing unit as now constituted and the objections 
advanced towards the establishment of a 
separate bargaining unit at this time, the 
Board is not satisfied that in the present cir- 
cumstances a new bargaining unit should be 
established or that the proposed bargaining 
unit is more appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, the Board is not prepared to 
find upon the information before it that the 
interests of the employees in the proposed 
bargaining unit require the establishment of a 
separate bargaining unit and the appointment 
of separate bargaining representatives in order 
to properly represent their interests for the 
purpose of collective bargaining with their 
employer. 

The effect of the present applications 
would be not only to carve a new unit out 
of an existing established plant unit in each 
case, but also to segregate in a separate 
unit from other plant maintenance em- 
ployees who work together under the chief 
maintenance mechanic or superintendent, 
a smaller group comprising only those 
classifications of maintenance employees 
who spend the majority of their time on 
electrical maintenance work. 

Upon the basis of the information fur- 
nished to the Board, which has been 
outlined above, the Board is not satisfied 
that the unit applied for in each case 
constitutes a craft unit within the meaning 
of Section 8 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act, nor that 
the grounds advanced for the establishment 
of a new and separate unit comprising a 
limited group of maintenance employees 
warrant the Board in finding the unit to be 
appropriate as a separate bargaining unit. 

The Board has accordingly rejected the 
applications. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
For the Board. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 11, 1959. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Chil- 
liwack, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and Local 506, International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


3. Westmount Moving and Warehousing 
Limited, Montreal, and Local 106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and _ Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette). 


4. Burrard Inlet Tunnel and _ Bridge 
Company, North Vancouver, and Building 
Service Employees International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


5. Nordair Limited, Roberval, Que., and 
The Syndicate of Employees of Nordair 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Eldorado Mining and Refining Lim- 
ited, Eldorado, Sask., and Local, 913; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
fees Guin) n(L.G;, March, p..272). 


2. Quebec Television (Canada) Limited 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: R. Duquette) (L.G., Jan., p. 54). 


3. Radio-Nord Inc., Quebec, and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: R. Du- 
quette) (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 


4. Pacific Tanker Company Limited, 
Vancouver, and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 


Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
May 1958, p. 494). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines, Limited and Canadian Air Line 
Flight Attendants’ Association (L.G., March, 
p. 273) was fully constituted in February 
with the appointment of W. E. Philpott, 
Vancouver, as Chairman. Mr. Philpott 
was appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, T. E. H. Ellis 
and Alex B. MacDonald, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in January to deal 
with .a dispute between Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Eastern, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions), including Quebec Central 
Railway and Dominion Atlantic Railway, 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., March, p. 273) was 
fully constituted in February with the 
appointment of Hon. Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit, Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Ira J. McNaughtan, 
Vancouver, and Marc Lapointe, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 


Board Report Received of Settlement Reached 


Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Ottawa 
and Toronto Terminals, and Local 419, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., March, p. 273). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 





Ontario Compensation Cases 


Compensation cases involving workers in 
classes coming under the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations of Ontario 
totalled 24,501 in 1958, compared with 
RAPA anal bye 


U.K. Unemployment 


The number of unemployed in Britain 
dropped by 58,000 between mid-February 
and mid-March to an estimated 550,000, 
reducing the unemployment rate from 2.8 
per cent to 2.5 per cent. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto Terminals 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you has investigated the 
matters in dispute between the above 
parties. 

A meeting of the Board was arranged for 
Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1959 but owing to the 
sudden serious illness of G. T. Dodd, 
General Manager of the company, it was 
agreed by both parties that the meeting 
should be postponed until Tuesday, Feb. 17, 
1959. The Chairman was advised by 
Bernard Wilson, under date of Feb. 5, 
1959 that, in view of their postponement, 


During February, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between Ware- 
housemen and Miscellaneous Drivers Union, 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America and Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, Ottawa and Toronto 


terminals. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of Leo McLaughlin, Toronto, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Gerard Kelly and Mel Kerr, both of 
Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

4 The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 





you had granted an extension of the time 
limit for the submission of the Board report 
to March 5, 1959. 

The meeting of the Board was held at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont., on 
Feb. 17, 1959. Representatives of both 
the company and the union at this meeting 
advised the Board that a basis of settlement 
had been reached on many of the clauses 
of a proposed collective agreement, but that 
there were a number of clauses in which a 
basis of settlement had not been reached. 

All of these matters in which settlement 
had not been reached were discussed 
thoroughly by all present and the Board 
is pleased to report that a basis of settle- 
ment was reached on all matters. 

The Board wishes to thank the represen- 
tatives of both parties for their co-operation 
and to congratulate them on the excellence 
of their presentations. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) LEO MCLAUGHLIN, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) GERARD KELLY, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) MELROSE S. KERR, 
Member. 


February 19, 1959. 





A refusal by the Plumbers Union to 
refer men to a construction job because 
prefabricated pipe used in the work came 
from a plant that did not employ Plumbers 
violates the Taft-Hartley Act, the U.S. 
National Labor Relations Board has ruled. 


The Board held that the union’s refusal 
to refer men at the request of the contractor 
constituted a “strike” that was illegal under 
the Act. The pipefitters who were not 
referred were held to be “employees” of 
the contractor, even though they did not 
present themselves for work, and the union’s 
refusal to refer them was held to be the 
same as if it had called them off the job 
when they were at work. 


The Board’s reasoning was based on its 
finding that the contractor and the union 
had an exclusive hiring hall arrangement, 
which made journeymen dependent on the 
union for jobs. 
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A comparatively rare kind of agreement 
which allows for pension payments to be 
adjusted in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living was recently reached by the 
trustees of a pension fund for members 
of the Chicago Truck Drivers Union, em- 
ployees of three trucking firms. The pension 
plan is financed by contributions from em- 
ployers at the rate of $2 per employee per 
week, 

Pensions are now set at $75 a month, 
excluding social security payments, for 
employees who retire at the age of 65 
years after 20 or more years service. 
Beginning July 1, if the consumer price 
index for May is 124.0 or more, pensions 
will be adjusted by $5 a month for each 
change of three points in the index. The 
trustees, however, have the right to amend 
or abolish the cost-of-living allowance at 
any time. 


LABOUR LAW 


Ont. Labour Federation Studies Province’s 
Industrial Health and Safety Legislation 


Special committee finds legislation vague in application, inadequately enforced, and 
in part outdated; makes recommendations for government and labour movement 


Industrial safety and health legislation in 
Ontario is vague in application, in part 
outdated, and inadequetely enforced, the 
Ontario Federation of Labour contends in 
an Accident Prevention Report based on 
a study of legislation in the field by its 
Special Committee on Accident Prevention 
and Industrial Hygiene. The legislation 
is administered by several government de- 
partments. 

The Committee made ten recommenda- 
tions under three headings: new legislation, 
amendments to existing legislation, and 
further study of safety legislation and un- 
safe practices and conditions by the labour 
movement itself. 

During its inquiry, the Committee, which 
was headed by Murray Cotterill of the 
United Steelworkers of America, held open 
sessions at Toronto and Sault Ste. Marie, 
at which briefs and direct submissions 
were heard, and distributed questionnaires 
to locals affiliated to the Federation. 

The main reasons for the failure of the 
accident and health machinery, in the 
opinion of the Committee, are its com- 
plexity, lack of simple procedures, the fact 
that its enforcement is dependent upon 
decisions of officials reluctant to make them, 
and ineffective employee participation on 
plant safety committees because manage- 
ment seldom permits the union to choose its 
representatives for such committees. 

The Report points out that the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, administered 
by the Department of Labour, is the basic 
piece of industrial safety and health legisla- 
tion of the province, but that it is im- 
possible for the present staff of the Factory 
Inspection Branch to carry out thorough 
and regular inspections. 

A second major Act dealing with safety 
is the Mines Act. Enforcement of safety 
precautions in mining is the responsibility 
of one inspector out of a total of 18. This 
inspector supervises eight Mine Safety Sta- 
tions at which superintendents train volun- 
teers in mine safety. This work is financed 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Reviewing other safety and _ health 
legislation, the Report notes that the High- 
way Traffic Act gives limited protection to 
highway transportation employees. The 
Department of Health is responsible for in- 
dustrial hygiene. Municipal governments 
are responsible for safety in areas of con- 
struction. Various other pieces of legisla- 
tion cover trade practices. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, too, has power, 
indirectly, to insist on safety practices be- 
cause it sets the premiums paid by em- 
ployers and can withdraw the protection 
of group coverage. 

In addition, accident prevention and 
safety associations, financed by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, have been set 
up by employer groups. Some of these 
associations have inspectors but, because of 
lack of enforcement powers, the effect of 
their safety recommendations is largely that 
of moral persuasion. They cannot be con- 
sidered to be more than educational asso- 
ciations. Although as a result of their 
educational programs, many foremen and 
executives have been well trained in safety 
practices, the programs have not been 
effective at the employee level where the 
danger exists. 

Part of the duties of these associations 
is to draw up safety rules for the industry 
within their jurisdiction, but the Committee 
was not able to find one local that knew 
what these rules were. There are suggested 
safe practices, guides and safety cartoons, 
the Committee stated, but no clear-cut 
statement of what is right or wrong, safe 
or unsafe, or what should be done about it. 
There is no way in which an employee can 
insist upon immediate correction of unsafe 
practices and conditions by an employer. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial 


legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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The Report’s recommendations were: 

1. The Government should establish an 
Ontario Safety Authority which would: 

(a) be composed of equal numbers of 
employer and union representatives, to- 
gether with representatives of designated 
provincial government bodies and other 
provincial and municipal agencies con- 
cerned with safety and health; 

(b) be empowered, following public 
hearings, to establish rules governing safe 
practices in industry. Copies of these rules 
should be made available to employees and 
the general public, as well as to employers; 

(c) receive copies of all regular reports 
of provincial and municipal safety inspec- 
tors and accident reports of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

(d) be empowered to order the im- 
mediate discontinuance of any unsafe or 
unhygienic practice or condition, and to 
assess daily penalties for failure to observe 
such an order; 

(e) be empowered to co-ordinate public 
educational activities in the field of indus- 
trial safety and hygiene. 

2. The Labour Relations Act should be 
amended to require that, in all collective 
agreements covering 15 or more employees, 
provision be made for the establishment of 
a job or plant accident prevention com- 
mittee, with union-designated represent- 
atives sharing equal representation with 
management. These committees would be 
required to hold regular meetings, maintain 
records, provide facilities for complaints 
and recommendations, and to perform cer- 
tain inspections and investigations. 

3. Acts or regulations which prevent the 
union from receiving copies of reports or 
recommendations of provincial or municipal 
safety inspectors should be amended. 

4. When a union makes a complaint 
regarding unsafe practices or conditions to 
a government agency, the inspector assigned 
to investigate the complaint should be re- 
quired to contact the union as well as the 
employer. 

5. The Department of Health should 
conduct studies of air pollution, use of 
polluted water in industry, the transmission 


of disease in hospitals and among groups 
working in close quarters, and the effects 
of radiation. 

6. Workmen’s Compensation Board funds 
should not be used to finance employers’ 
safety associations. 

7. The Mines Act should be amended to 
provide standards of moisture control, heat, 
cold and sanitary provisions similar to 
those contained in the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act so that plants such as 
steel mills coming partly under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act and partly 
under the Mines Act would be subject to 
one standard. 

8. The Federation (of Labour) should 
conduct a detailed study of deficiencies 
and out-of-date practices or conditions per- 
mitted under provincial safety legislation, 
with a view to recommending amendments. 

9. Local unions affiliated with the Fed- 
eration should set up safety, health, 
compensation and welfare committees to 
study and report on unsafe practices and 
conditions in their place of employment. 
The union would insist upon the acceptance 
of these committees as a part of any 
accident prevention organization set up by 
management. 

10. National and international unions 
with locals affiliated with the Federation 
should designate full-time departments to 
assist locals in the establishment of plant 
safety committees and to keep them in- 
formed of new legislation and developments 
in industrial safety and health. The Federa- 
tion’s Welfare Department should assist 
those locals whose national or interna- 
tional unions could not undertake this 
work. 

The Report points out that since the 1950 
Report of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach on the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act the Government has had before 
it specific proposals for union co-operation 
in a safety and health program, but that 
these have been resisted by employer 
groups. Consequently, collective bargain- 
ing in this field is considered to be as 
essential as representations to the Govern- 
ment for new or amended legislation. 





The United Nations Commission on Human Rights added a provision to the draft 
declaration on the rights of the child that would give social protection to children born 


out of wedlock. 


The declaration would now provide that children, “whether born in or out of 
wedlock,” shall receive all the rights set forth in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, regardless of “race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinions, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status—whether of himself or of 


either of his parents.” 


The draft has been before the U.N. since 1950, and 21 countries have commented 


on it. 
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Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada dismisses claim for damages against railway company 
for losses incurred when train crew refused to cross picket line. B.C. Court 
of Appeal holds union liable for damages for breach of Labour Relations Act 


The Supreme Court of Canada rejected 
the appeal of a planing company which 
claimed damages from a provincial railway 
for losses incurred when a train crew 
refused to cross a picket line. 

In British Columbia the Court of Appeal 
found a trade union a legal entity and 
liable for damages resulting from a breach 
of the Labour Relations Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...holds railway not liable for damages caused 
by a train crew’s refusal to cross a picket line 


On January 27, 1959, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, confirming the ruling of the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal, by a 
majority decision (3-2) held that a railway 
was not liable for damages suffered by a 
planing mill as a result of a train crew’s 
refusal to cross a picket line. 

The Court ruled that to the duty of 
the railway to furnish services there is a 
correlative obligation on the customer to 
furnish reasonable means of access to his 
premises. If the access to the customer’s 
premises was. obstructed, the primary 
responsibility lay with the customer to free 
its premises of trespassers. The railway 
was entitled, as a condition of furnishing 
its services, to a reasonable access to the 
customer’s premises. The railway was under 
no obligation to ascertain whether or not 
picketing against a particular firm was or 
was not legal; it was the primary respon- 
sibility of the customer to take such legal 
action as might be necessary to have the 
pickets removed. When the customer failed 
in this responsibility, the railway was not 
liable for the damages suffered by the cus- 
tomer as a result of a train crew’s refusal 
to cross a picket line. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. 

A planing mill of A. L. Patchett and 
Sons Limited at Quesnel, B.C., was picketed 
by the International Woodworkers of 
America. The switching crews of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 
alleging a fear of violence by the IWA, 
refused to cross the picket line to serve 
the planing mill. As a result, the service 
facilities, which it was the railway’s statu- 
tory duty to supply to the company, were 
interrupted for a few days. These facilities 
were resumed and picketing stopped when 
Mr. Justice Clyne issued an interim man- 


datory order directing the 
perform its statutory duty. 

The company brought an action for 
damages against the railway. On February 
22, 1956, the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia found the railway liable for 
losses suffered by the company as a result 
of the railway’s failure to discharge its 
statutory duty (L.G., June 1956, p. 726). 

The railway appealed the decision. On 
September 10, 1957, the Court of Appeal 
by a majority decision reversed the lower 
court judgment. The Court of Appeal 
ruled that the railway was not liable for 
the losses incurred by the company, hold- 
ing that labour conditions such as a 
strike or picketing were an element to be 
considered in determining what was a 
reasonable time for a common carrier to 
comply with a shipper’s request for service 
(E.G. Rebs 1958.7.) 7o))- 

The judgment was appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. The majority 
decision of that Court, rejecting the com- 
pany’s appeal, was rendered by Rand, 
Abbott and Judson, J.J. 

Mr. Justice Rand in his reasons for 
judgment noted that the case against the 
railway was based on the sections of the 
provincial Railway Act dealing with facili- 
ties and the acceptance, carriage and 
delivery of goods. The precise duty of the 
railway is declared in Section 203 (1) (c), 
which reads: 

(c) without delay, and with due care and 
diligence, receive, carry, and deliver all 
such traffic. 

The company argued that the duty of 
the railway to furnish facilities, so far as 
conduct of employees may affect that duty, 
is absolute, and, just as the employer is 
liable for the negligent act of his employee, 
so is he liable for a deliberate refusal to 
work by any of them. 

In Mr. Justice Rand’s opinion, the 
pertinent question was whether that abso- 
luteness could be attributed to the language 
of the statute and, if not, what, if any, 
excuse was there when the performance of 
a public carrier breaks down through ces- 
sation or refusal of work by employees 
because of a labour dispute. 

In the case of a lawful general strike 
of a group of essential employees of a 
carrier, it would be out of the question, 
he thought, to interpret the Act as creating 
a liability for not doing what, in the nature 


railway to 
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of the situation, a carrier was, for the time 
being, unable to do. 

He then dealt with the question of 
whether the result would be different if the 
cessation of work was illegal as in violation 
of law or in breach of contract. 

Assuming that there was an illegal strike 
of all trainmen in sympathy with that of 
other employees, of the same employer 
or another, between whom there was no 
common interest beyond what is viewed 
as the general interest of workmen, no 
civil remedy could effect directly a com- 
pulsion to work, and damages, if available, 
would take much time and involve many 
difficulties. The illegality could be declared 
and, in a proper case, criminal prosecution 
invoked, but that again would take time, 
and during such time to hold a railway 
bound to an absolute obligation would 
involve a regulation of public services by 
private agencies toward patrons, this, in 
Mr. Justice Rand’s opinion, our law does 
not permit. He added that “under the 
present conceptions of social organization, 
apart from criminal law, the settlement of 
such a dispute must result from the pressure 
of the interests or necessities of the strikers 
or the employer or the force of public 
opinion.” 

Apart from statute, the undertaking by a 
private agency of a public carrier service 
aS an economic enterprise is done on the 
assumption that, with no fault on the 
agency’s part, normal means will be avail- 
able to the performance of the agency’s 
duty. That duty is permeated by reason- 
ableness in all respects and that duty 
furnishes the background for the general 
language of the statute. 

The qualification of reasonableness is 
exhibited in the furnishing of facilities: a 
railway, for example, is not bound to fur- 
nish cars at all times sufficient to meet all 
demands; its financial necessities are of the 
first order of concern and play an essential 
part in its operation, bound up as they 
are with its obligation to give transporta- 
tion for reasonable charges. A railway has 
to give a reasonable service. Saving any 
express or special statutory obligation, that 
characteristic of reasonableness extends to 
the carrier’s entire activity, and within such 
scope of duty a carrier is subject to the 
Railway Act. The duty of a carrier being 
one of reasonableness, the solution of each 
situation must depend upon its total cir- 
cumstances. 

The carrier must take reasonable steps 
to maintain its public functions, and its 
liability to a person damaged by a cessation 
or refusal of service must be determined 
by what the railway, in the light of its 
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knowledge of the facts, has effectively done 
or can effectively do to resolve the situation. 

The failure of the railway to perform 
services lasted eight days. The railway did 
not take any measures against the em- 
ployees refusing to work. Its directing 
officers, acting under a vague notion that 
there was a “strike,” acquiesced in the 
refusal of service even though the superin- 
tendent paid lip service to the company’s 
demands by repeated orders to the train 
crew to “switch the siding,” which they 
ignored. 

It was submitted that the railway should 
have applied for an injunction against its 
own employees. To compel an employee 
to carry out orders on penalty of dismissal 
or suspension for refusal might have 
aroused the railway brotherhood, and, in 
the circumstances, it would be asking the 
railway to face a further real danger of 
disrupting its services throughout the dis- 
trict. 

There was also the question of time. 
Whatever legal action might have been 
taken by the railway to force its employees 
to work, the ordinary course of the mill 
work, including the siding services, would 
have been interrupted. 

Also it was doubtful whether the railway 
was able to take steps against the pickets. 
They were not on railway property and 
there was no interference with the operation 
of the main line. If there was a picket line, 
it was across the private siding, which 
was the company’s property. 

In fact, there was no dispute between 
the IWA and the company and the picket- 
ing was illegal. The company thus tolerated 
on or about its property a disruptive 
presence of pickets which it was known 
was exerting an obstructive effect on the 
employees of the railway and the siding 
operation. In these circumstances, the first 
and obvious step was to get rid of the 
intruders; but the company, rather than 
involve itself with the IWA in litigation, 
in effect called upon the railway to take 
steps against its own employees or the 
trespassers, or both. However, Mr. Justice 
Rand stated, it is not the function of a 
railway to clear away obstructions to opera- 
tions on private premises when the owner 
acquiesces in them. 

The primary responsibility, Mr. Justice 
Rand added, lay with the company to 
free its premises of trespassers who pre- 
vented, in fact, reasonable access to the 
company’s premises. Rather than take that 
course the company sought to place on the 
railway the entire burden of breaking up 
the impasse. No damage suffered by the 
company could be attributed to a breach 


of duty towards it by the railway. Had 
the picketing been legal, a different situa- 
tion would have been presented; but with 
that the Court was not concerned. He 
therefore would dismiss the company’s 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Abbott concurred with the 
views expressed by Coady and Sheppard, 
J.J.. in the Court of Appeal and by Mr. 
Justice Rand that the statutory duty im- 
posed upon the railway is not an absolute 
duty but is only a relative one to provide 
service so far as it is reasonably possible 
to do so. 

In Mr. Justice Abbott’s opinion, the 
railway was under no obligation to ascer- 
tain whether or not picketing against a 
particular firm was or was not illegal. When 
an industrial plant is picketed in an illegal 
manner, the primary responsibility for 
taking such legal action as may be neces- 
sary to have the pickets removed rests 
upon the owners of the plant whose opera- 
tions are those primarily affected. 

Mr. Justice Judson agreed with Rand 
and Abbott, J.J., that the company’s 
appeal should be dismissed. It was obvious, 
in his opinion, that there was interference 
with the switching operations into the com- 
pany’s plant by the mere presence of the 
pickets at or around the switch, coupled 
with union instructions to the railway em- 
ployees not to pass them. Nevertheless, 
it was the appellant company’s plant that 
was the primary object of the attention of 
the pickets and, in the circumstances, the 
primary responsibility for the removal of 
the obstruction must rest with the com- 
pany. Also he was of the opinion that 
the railway’s statutory obligation under 
the Railway Act was not an absolute but 
a relative one, as defined in Mr. Justice 
Rand’s reasons for judgment. 

Mr. Justice Locke, in his dissenting 
opinion, disagreed with the majority judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, both as to 
the facts which were disclosed by the 
evidence and as to the law applicable to 
the obligation of the railway under the 
statute. In his view, the railway refused 
to accept merchandise for transport or 
to furnish the facilities by which the 
material could be moved. The facilities 
were such as the appellant company was 
entitled to be afforded under ss. 203 and 
222 of the Railway Act. The liability of 
the railway did not result from the con- 
tract of carriage but from the breach of 
a statutory duty. 

Both ss. 203 and 222 of the Act declared 
that the company shall, “according to its 
powers,” furnish reasonable and proper 
facilities. 


It is to misconceive the nature of the statu- 
tory duty to say that a company is required 
merely to make reasonable efforts to furnish 
the required facilities. That is not the language 
of either of the sections. The obligation to 
provide adequate and suitable accommodation 
is not qualified. In subsection (2) of that 
section and in subsection (1) of section 222 
the word “reasonable” precedes and qualifies 
the word “facilities”. It is the facilities that 
are to be afforded that must be reasonable 
facilities. 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the dis- 
obedience or negligence of employees has 
never afforded an employer an answer to 
a claim for the breach of a statutory 
duty. 

Section 295 of the Railway Act declares 
that any person acting for on employed 
by a railway company who does, causes or 
permits to be done anything contrary to 
the Act or omits to do anything required 
to be done by the Act on the part of the 
company shall be guilty of an offence 
against the Act. Section 296 declares that 
any refusal or failure shall be held to be an 
offence committed by the company. Penal- 
ties may be imposed for such breaches of 
the statute. 


The messages sent by the union officers 
not to cross picket lines established by the 
IWA were actually instructing the union 
members to commit acts which were in 
breach of the provisions of section 295 of 
the Railway Act. 


Mr. Justice Locke stated that in the 
United States the Labour Management 
Relations Act recognizes the right of an 
employee to refuse to cross a picket line 
legally established against an employer 
other than his own, where his contract of 
employment so provides. However, that is 
not the law of Canada in the case of 
employees of railways employed in the 
operation of trains. There is no evidence, 
Mr. Justice Locke added, as to the terms of 
the agreements between the railway and 
these unions which were in effect at the 
time but, as any agreement by the railway 
company which would purport to limit in 
any way its statutory obligations under 
sections 203 and 222 of the Railway Act 
would be invalid, it may safely be assumed 
that there was none. 

The obligations imposed upon railways 
in British Columbia by sections 203 and 
222 of the Railway Act and upon the 
transcontinental railways by section 312 of 
the Railway Act of Canada were enacted 
for the protection of the interests of the 
general public who require the services of 
these carriers. They were not enacted for 
the benefit of the railway companies or 
their employees. This fact, in Mr. Justice 
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Locke’s opinion, seemed to have been 
ignored by the railway as well as by the 
officers of the unions concerned. 

The evidence presented demonstrated 
that the senior officer of the railway com- 
pany misconceived the nature of its statu- 
tory obligations. He appeared to have 
thought that the railway was helpless when 
the union officers ordered the railway 
employees to disobey the lawful orders of 
the railway company and to commit 
breaches of their duties under section 295 
of the Railway Act. 

The argument was presented before the 
Court that it was for the appellant com- 
pany to take steps to enjoin the inter- 
ference with its operation. However, in 
Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the statutory 
obligation lay on the railway, and, accord- 
ing to the evidence presented, it was upon 
the railway property that the so-called 
pickets trespassed and impeded or _ pre- 
vented the operation of the engine. 

Mr. Justice Locke agreed with the trial 
judge’s finding that it was not fear of 
violence that induced the railway crew to 
disobey their orders, but that the railway 
men wanted to give support to another 
nationally recognized union. 

Mr. Justice Locke added that it is not 
the law of British Columbia, and it never 
has been, that the employees of railway 
companies may decide for themselves 
whether and under what circumstances they 
will discharge their obligations under sec- 
tion 295 of the Railway Act, and under 
their contract of employment. 

The statutory duty rests on the railway 
company to provide reasonable facilities 
and on the employees to render the services 
necessary to comply with that duty. 

The right of the public to insist upon such 
facilities is not to be limited or taken away 
either by any action of the employees or by 
the lack of resolution of the officers directing 
the railway companies’ operations. The obliga- 
tion is imposed upon both by the legislature 
of the province and it is only that body that 
can change the law. 

Mr. Justice Locke would have allowed 
the appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright, dissenting, con- 
curred with Mr. Justice Locke’s reasons 
and conclusions. A. L. Patchett & Sons 
Ltd. v. Pacific Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, the Supreme Court of Canada, 
January 27, 1959, unreported. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal. . . 


.. .confirms judgment awarding damages against a 
union for a breach of the Labour Relations Act 


On September 9, 1958, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
against the judgment of Mr. Justice Clyne 
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who, on November 29, 1957, awarded 
damages against a union as a legal entity 
for breach of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Act (L.G., May 1958, p. 507). 
The Court of Appeal dismissed the union’s 
appeal unanimously. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, however, while 
agreeing with the other judges that the 
appeal should be dismissed, would have 
varied the judgment of the Court below 
on two counts. First, he would have con- 
sidered the action as being not against a 
trade union in its own name but as a 
representative action in which the defend- 
ants representing the union would be the 
union officials who gave evidence at the 
trial. Secondly, he would have restricted 
the union’s financial responsibility for 
damages to union funds. 

Briefly, the circumstances of the dispute 
were as follows. The plaintiff, Therien, the 
owner of some trucks, one of which he 
used to drive himself, had a long-standing 
satisfactory business relationship as an 
independent contractor with City Construc- 
tion Co. Ltd., which hired his trucks and 
drivers. The company entered into an 
agreement with the defendant union, Local 
No. 213 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, to hire union labour only. 

The union sought to have Therien and 
his employees join the union and he, con- 
sidering himself as an employer to be 
prohibited from doing so by the Labour 
Relations Act, refused, although he agreed 
to his drivers’ joining the union. The union 
then threatened to put his truck off the job 
and to picket the company’s premises unless 
the plaintiff joined the union. Under the 
influence of these threats, the company 
reluctantly severed its business connection 
with Therien. 

Therien sued Local 213 in its own name 
as a legal entity, claiming damages. The 
Supreme Court awarded $2,500 damages 
against the union for unlawful interference 
with his occupation and the conduct of 
his business and issued an _ injunction 
restraining it from further interfering with 
the plaintiff’s business. The union appealed 
the decision. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay in his reasons 
for judgment noted that the union sub- 
mitted in justification of its interference in 
Therien’s affairs that any action it took was 
in furtherance of its own interests and those 
of its members, and in order to enforce the 
observance by the company of the terms 
of the collective agreement. Further the 
union submitted that no illegal means were 
used, and no actionable wrong was done 
to Therien in asserting the union’s con- 
tractual rights. 


The trial judge found that the means 
adopted by the union to accomplish its 
ends were illegal. Specifically, there was a 
breach of section 6 of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, which prohibited the union from 
using coercion or intimidation of any kind 
to induce Therien to join the union, and 
a breach of section 4, which prohibited 
Therien as an employer from joining the 
union. With the findings of the trial judge 
the Chief Justice concurred. 

The further question arose as to whether 
the threats made to the company were 
lawful or unlawful. In the Chief Justice’s 
opinion, the union threat to picket, if 
carried out, would have resulted in (a) a 
breach of the grievance procedure provi- 
sions of the collective agreement (section 
22 of the Act); (b) a breach of section 21 
of the Act (terms of collective agreement 
to be carried out); (c) a contravention of 
the intent of section 22; and (d) a cessa- 
tion of work by the union’s members, pro- 
hibited by section 46 (2) during the term 
of the collective agreement. The threats 
were therefore unlawful. 

Even if the union’s motive was lawful, 
it was not entitled to interfere with Therien’s 
business and means of gaining a living by 
employing illegal means or seeking to 
induce an illegal act on the part of Therien 
(1.e., by coercing him to join a union). 

The union accordingly could not justify 
its actions and the judgment of the lower 
Court should be sustained, unless the 
defence that the union was not a legal 
entity and could not be sued in its own 
name would succeed. 

In dealing with the problem of the legal 
status of trade unions, the Chief Justice 
noted that the law on this subject in 
Canada must be taken to be as stated by 
Mr. Justice Rand in Tunney v. Orchard 
(1957) S.C.R. 436 at 441, where he said: 


In the absence of incorporation or other 
form of legal recognition of a group of per- 
sons as having legal capacity in varying degrees 
to act as a separate entity and in the cor- 
porate or other name to acquire rights, incur 
liabilities, to sue and be sued, the group is 
classified as a voluntary association. 


In the Chief Justice’s opinion, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal had in two cases 
decided that such recognition had been 
given by the B.C. Legislature by the enact- 
ment of the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1947, and by the Labour 
Relations Act which replaced it in 1954. 

In Re Patterson and Nanaimo Dry Clean- 
ing and Laundry Workers Union, Local No. 
1 (1947) 2 WWR 510, it was held that an 
unincorporated trade union, which in that 
case had been appointed a bargaining agent 
under the Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act, was a legal entity. 


In Vancouver Machinery Depot Ltd. v. 
United Steelworkers of America (1948) 2 
WWR 325, Mr. Justice Smith (with whom 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice O'Halloran 
concurred), held that, even if a union had 
not been actually appointed a bargaining 
agent under the Act, the mere fact that 
it could be so appointed was sufficient to 
create it a suable entity. 


After referring to these two cases, the 
Chief Justice held that, in the case at bar, 
the union was a suable entity because the 
action was founded on a breach and 
threatened breaches of the Labour Relations 
Act and the appellant union was a trade 
union recognized by the law of the prov- 
ince of British Columbia to be a legal entity 
separate and apart from its members. 

Further the Chief Justice held that the 
Tunney v. Orchard case, claimed by the 
union to be conclusive of the question as 
to whether or not a trade union is or is 
not a suable entity, could not be applied 
to the case at bar. The Tunney case, in 
his opinion, was decided on the assumption 
that there had not been in Manitoba any 
statutory or other form of legal recognition 
of a trade union as having legal capacity to 
act as a separate entity, and the question as 
to whether or not that Act recognized trade 
unions as legal entities did not appear to 
have been raised in the courts at any time. 

Chief Justice DesBrisay would therefore 
dismiss the union’s appeal. 

Mr. Justice Davey in his reasons for 
judgment noted that the trial judge held 
that the threat to picket the company’s 
jobs was a threat to do an act which was 
illegal in three respects. It was a threat 
made for the purpose of compelling Therien 
to join the union which he was prohibited 
from doing by section 4 (1); such a threat 
constituted coercion or intimidation that 
could have the effect of compelling a per- 
son to join a union, which is prohibited by 
section 6; finally, the actions of the union 
constituted activity that limited production 
or services, contrary to section 5 (2), or 
was intended to do so. 


In Mr. Justice Davey’s view, the stand 
taken by the trial judge as to the contra- 
vention by the union of section 4 (1) 
must fail because the real purpose of the 
union was to force Therien to employ a 
union driver on the truck driven by him- 
self. What the union really wanted was 
not Therien as a union member but a 
union driver on that truck. The real 
purpose was to enforce what the union 
considered to be the right of its members 
to preferential employment on company 
work under the terms of the collective 
agreement. 
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As to the third ground, Mr. Justice 
Davey was unable to see how the action 
of the union could in any way “restrict 
or limit production or services” contrary 
to section 5(2), or how it could be intended 
to do so. There was no evidence that union 
drivers were not available, or that his 
truck would be forced out of use if Therien 
was not allowed to drive it. Under the 
agreement Therien would be permitted to 
drive the truck if union drivers were not 
available. 


The second ground, that the threat con- 
stituted coercion or intimidation, involved 
section 6 and its relation to section 8. 


The sections read as follows: 


6. No trade-union, employers’ organization, 
or person shall use coercion or intimidation of 
any kind that could reasonably have the effect 
of compelling or inducing any person to 
become or refrain from becoming, or to con- 
tinue or cease to be, a member of a trade- 
union. 


8. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to preclude the parties to a collective agree- 
ment from inserting in the collective agreement 
a provision requiring, as a condition of em- 
ployment, membership in a specified trade- 
union, or granting a preference of employment 
to members of a specified trade-union, or to 
preclude the carrying out of such provisions. 

Counsel for the union submitted that 
“coercion” or “intimidation” in section 6 
meant not mere economic pressure, but 
conduct, or a threat of conduct, which was 
wrongful either at common law or under 
some other statute, and that section 6 did 
not prohibit pressure which was not other- 
wise wrongful, merely because it might 
reasonably have the effect of compelling 
or inducing some person to join or refrain 
from joining a union. 

In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, the 
meaning of the words “coercion” and “in- 
timidation” in section 6 must depend on 
the context. He thought any form of pres- 
sure, including economic and perhaps some 
forms of social pressure, was included in 
“coercion” and “intimidation,” even though 
the conduct was not otherwise wrongful. 
He said that the difference between what 
was “coercion” and “intimidation” under 
section 6 and what was not was that an 
attempt to merely persuade by the force 
of rational argument was permitted under 
section 6, but an attempt to compel by 
any form of pressure, including “argumen- 
tative and rancourous badgering or im- 
portunity,” although possessing no other 
element of wrongfulness, was forbidden. 
(William v. Aristocratic Restaurants (1947 ) 
Ltd.) 

Mr. Justice Davey added: 


It may be thought that such a wide con- 
struction of “coercion” and “intimidation” in 
section 6 might prevent the establishment of 
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union or closed shops, since their natural effect 
must be to compel employees and prospective 
employees to seek union membership in order 
to retain or obtain employment in that shop— 
a form of economic pressure. 

That I think would be the case if it were 
not for sec. 8, which gives validity to union 
and closed-shop clauses in collective agree- 
ments, even though they might otherwise fall 
under sec. 6; sec. 8 removes economic pressure 
flowing solely from the enforcement of union 
shop and closed shop clauses from the realm 
of coercion or intimidation under sec. 6. 

In his opinion, the threat of the union to 
the company and also to Therien to placard 
the company’s jobs was illegal because it 
was coercion of a kind that could reason- 
ably have the effect of compelling Therien 
to join the union. 

The fact that the primary purpose of the 
union’s threat was to compel Therien to 
employ a union driver on his truck was 
irrelevant. Under section 6 the test was 
not whether the union intended to compel 
Therien to join the union but whether the 
coercion used could reasonably have that 
effect in the circumstances. It was not the 
result but the tendency that made coercion 
and intimidation unlawful under section 6. 

Mr. Justice Davey agreed with the trial 
judge that the union contravened section 6 
by applying coercion with the result that 
Therien suffered damages. 

Mr. Justice Davey also rejected the con- 
tention that the union was justified in 
threatening to placard the company’s jobs 
in order to protect its contractual interests 
by enforcing its right under clause 10 of 
the agreement, which required union drivers 
to be employed on all trucks operating on 
company work and prevented owner-opera- 
tors driving their own trucks even though 
they were contractors and not employees. 

He rejected this contention for the reason 
that clause 10 of the agreement, as it 
might apply to Therien, did not fall within 
section 8, because the conditions and 
preferances of employment and _ their 
observance, which are authorized by section 
8, relate only to employees and as between 
employees, and do not apply to the self- 
employed or as between employees and 
the self-employed. 

Mr. Justice Davey then turned to another 
ground for the union’s appeal, namely, that 
the union was not a suable entity. 

In his opinion, Therien succeeded upon 
a common-law cause of action and there- 
fore there was no need to consider whether 
the Labour Relations Act gave him a 
statutory cause of action for damages suf- 
fered by the union’s breach of its provisions, 
as had been held by the trial judge. 

Referring to the In Re Patterson and 
Nanaimo and Vancouver Machinery Depot 
cases, Mr. Justice Davey said it had been 


held that the Act made a trade union that 
was capable of being appointed a bargain- 
ing agent, as well as one that had actually 
been so appointed, a legal entity, not only 
for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Act, but for the purposes of the Act 
and proceedings thereunder, including 
courses of action based directly upon its 
provisions or a breach thereof, assuming 
that such a cause of action might lie. 
But, Mr. Justice Davey added, the Court 
expressly reserved the question of the status 
of trade unions to be sued in contract or in 
tort. In his opinion, the case at bar directly 
raised that question for decision. 


In so far as those decisions interpreted 
the Taff Vale case, as holding that the 
U.K. Trade-Unions Act made registered 
trade unions separate legal entities distinct 
from their membership, and not as merely 
providing procedure by which the members 
could act collectively and by which the 
collective membership could be sued under 
the union name, they are supported by the 
later decision of the House of Lords in 
Bonsor v. Musicians Union (1956) AC 104. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Davey, 
the point was important because if the true 
construction of the Labour Relations Act 
had been that it did not change the status 
of trade unions from voluntary associations 
to legal entities, but only authorized busi- 
ness and proceedings under the Act to be 
carried on in the union name, then he 
would have been unable to extend that 
authority to proceedings outside the pur- 
view of the Act, such as actions arising out 
of tort or contracts, which, as in the case 
at bar, are not founded directly upon its 
provisions but involve them only incident- 
ally as supplying an ingredient of a common 
law cause of action. 


Mr. Justice Davey continued: 


But once it is accepted, as it must be here 
in view of the decisions of this Court, that 
the right to sue or prosecute a union in its 
own name for the purposes of the Act or 
proceedings thereunder flows from its status 
as a legal entity, then the question to be 
decided is not in what proceedings the Act 
has authorized a union to sue and to be sued 
in its own name, but for what purposes and 
objects the legislature has made it a legal 
entity. Within the scope of those purposes and 
objects it has, flowing from its status, all the 
rights and obligations of a juristic person, 
including the right to sue and to be sued, 
unless expressly withheld by the Act. 


Stated at its narrowest, the purpose for 
which a trade union is madea legal entity 
by the Labour Relations Act is to procure 
its appointmnt as bargaining representative 
for a group of employees and its certifica- 
tion as such, to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment on their behalf, and to carry out 


and enforce the terms of such agreement 
as may be concluded. 

In this case the union was trying to 
carry out one of the purposes for which 
it was made a legal entity (the enforcement 
of what it thought to be its rights under 
the collective agreement) but it used wrong- 
ful methods for which it was liable to the 
plaintiff (Therien) at common law. 

It could not be said, Mr. Justice Davey 
continued, that in so far as a union com- 
mits any breach of the Labour Relations 
Act it acts as a legal entity and may be 
prosecuted as such, but in so far as the 
same act may also constitute a civil wrong 
giving rise to a common law action of 
damages, the union acts not as a legal 
entity but as a voluntary association of 
individuals, for which act it cannot be 
sued civilly. In his opinion, there was no 
indication that the legislature ever intended 
to grant to a union such a divided per- 
sonality, so that in respect of one and 
the same Act it should for one purpose be 
treated as a legal entity and for another 
purpose as a mere voluntary association of 
individuals. 

The only test, as in the case of any cor- 
poration, must be, was the act done to promote 
one of the objects for which the entity was 
formed? If so, it was the act of the entity 
for all purposes and in respect of it the union 
may sue and be sued as any other juristic 
person; if not, it was not the act of the 
entity at all, but only that of the persons 
who did it, for which the entity is liable 
neither under the Labour Relations Act nor 
at common law. 

When the union attempted to enforce 
what it believed to be its rights under the 
collective agreement, it was carrying out 
one of the purposes for which the Act 
made it a legal entity. The act was, there- 
fore, the act of the entity. 

Mr. Justice Davey was aware of the 
problems arising out of this reasoning. The 
trade union as one organization carries on 
ordinary trade-union activity both for the 
purposes of the Labour Relations Act, 
and for purposes outside the Act, such as 
jurisdictional disputes, or picketing plants 
whose employees have rejected it as bar- 
gaining agent. 

The question was whether the union was 
to be regarded as an entity in respect of its 
activity falling within the Labour Relations 
Act, and as a voluntary association in 
respect of its other activities. In his opinion, 
to treat the work actually and ostensibly 
done by one body as the work of two 
distinct bodies would seem to be incon- 
gruous. Therefore, it might be that the 
proper construction of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act was that it made trade unions 
legal entities for all their ordinary purposes. 
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On the other hand, he noted that it 
might well be argued that if the legislature 
intended to make trade unions legal entities 
which would expose them to forms of 
action which they have in the past so 
greatly feared it would have done so clearly 
and unmistakably by direct and precise 
language instead of in this indirect and 
oblique way. To counter this argument it 
could be said that legislatures have been 
notoriously reluctant to grapple directly 
with some of these problems. 

Be that as it may, this court has held that 
for the purposes of the Labour Relations Act 
the legislature has made trade unions legal 
entities. Frrom that it necessarily follows, in 
my respectful opinion, that the union may sue 
and be sued in its own name in respect of all 
its rights and liabilities arising out of its acts 
or omissions, within the scope of the objects 
for which it was made an entity. 

In conclusion Mr. Justice Davey held that 
the judgment of the lower Court was right 
and the union’s appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard in his reasons for 
judgment stated that whether a union is 
a legal entity and may be sued as such 
depends on the effect of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. That question had been con- 
sidered in the Patterson and Nanaimo and 
Vancouver Machinery Depot cases and 
these judgments would be applicable to 
the case at bar in determining whether the 
union was a juristic person, provided, how- 
ever, that those judgments have not been 
modified subsequently. But, in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Sheppard, these judgments 
had been modified. 

In the Vancouver Machinery Depot case 
a motion was made for leave to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. Chief Jus- 
tice Sloan, in delivering the judgment of 
the Court refusing the motion, said “the 
status of unions—either as local or inter- 
national bodies—to be sued in contract or 
tort, has not, however, been determined 
as yet by this court.” 

The action at bar was in tort, Mr. 
Justice Sheppard said, and therefore the 
status of the defendant union to be sued 
had not yet been determined. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, quoting from 
Tunney v. Orchard, noted that the Supreme 
Court of Canada in making a comparison 
of a trade union under the Labour Rela- 
tions Act of Manitoba with a trade union 
registered under the U.K. Trade Union 
Acts, 1871 and 1876, emphasized not the 
similarity but rather their differences. 

A trade union registered under the U.K. 
Trade Union Acts was held in the Taff Vale 
case as being able to be sued in tort in its 
registered name. It was so held on the 
ground that the statutes, by recognizing 
certain capacities of registered trade unions, 
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including the capacity to own property and 
to act by agents, had thereby recognized 
the trade union as being a legal entity. This 
judgment was approved in the House of 
Lords. 

In Bonsor v. Musicians Union it was 
held that such a registered union could be 
sued in its registered name by a member 
for breach of contract arising from his 
wrongful expulsion. It would appear in 
this particular case that the majority 
regarded such a trade union as an entity. 
The minority were of the opinion that the 
union was not a juristic person but was 
properly made a defendant and liable in 
damages to the extent of the union funds. 

The conclusion drawn by Mr. Justice 
Sheppard was that it would appear that in 
the U.K. such-a registered union may be 
sued in its registered name in tort and in 
contract and by a member or by a stranger 
and that such suability arises by statute, 
that is, by statutory recognition of certain 
capacities which indicate an intention to 
constitute the union a legal entity. 

However, Mr. Justice Sheppard con- 
tinued, under the Labour Relations Act 
of Manitoba there is no similar statutory 
recognition of trade unions but as held in 
Tunney v. Orchard the organization of such 
unions exists only by reason of the mutual 
agreement of the members. It therefore 
follows that trade unions not having such 
statutory recognition are not constituted 
legal entities. 

Because, he added, the B.C. statute is 
the equivalent of the Manitoba statute, 
Tunney v. Orchard would appear to be 
equally conclusive as to the effect of the 
B.C. statute and it would follow that under 
the B.C. statute the union is not incor- 
porated as a juristic person but remains 
essentially an unincorporated association 
organized on the basis of the agreement of 
the members. 

The next question to be answered was 
whether the B.C. Labour Relations Act 
imposed a liability in tort upon the union 
aS an unincorporated association. Accord- 
ing to the Taff Vale case, it is within the 
power of the legislature as a sovereign 
body to do so. That question did not arise 
in Tunney v. Orchard. There the question 
was the relation of the union to the mem- 
bers. In the case at bar the question was 
the relation and liability, if any, of the 
union to a third person not a member. 
That question, according to Chief Justice 
Sloan in the Vancouver Machinery Depot 
case, “has not however been determined 
as yet by this court”. The relevant sections 
of the Act were sections 6 and 60, which 
prohibited coercion or intimidation and pro- 
vided penalties for contraventions of the Act. 


The plaintiff, in order to succeed against 
the union, must demonstrate, first, an inten- 
tion of the legislature to confer on the 
plaintiff a cause of action for breach of 
statute, and that the penalty under section 
60 was not the exclusive remedy. Secondly, 
the plaintiff must also demonstrate that the 
legislature intended to impose upon the 
defendant trade union, as an unincorporated 
association, a liability in tort, which liability 
in tort did not exist at common law by 
reason of the union not being a juristic 
person (Tunney v. Orchard). 

Since the union as an_ unincorporated 
association was not a suable entity, the 
question arose whether the action in the 


case at bar should be treated as a nullity 
as in Society Brand Clothing v. Amal- 
gamated Workers of America (1931) SCR 
321, or, alternatively, should be regarded 
aS a representative action. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard considered that the 
action might be construed as a representa- 
tive action. The judgment, however, should 
be restricted to union funds because the 
acts of the union officials did not neces- 
sarily impose a personal liability on every 
member. 


Therien v. International Brotherhood of 
leamsters;-eten Locals Now 213, '(1959)) 27 
WW, Part? 25 vols 272 p. 49. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Unemployment Insurance Commission revokes regulation respecting fee-charging 
employment agencies. Alberta adopts latest editions of boiler and pressure 
vessel codes, and re-issues apprenticeship regulations for the carpentry trade 


A recent regulation prohibiting private 
employment agencies from charging fees 
to workers was revoked by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

In Alberta, the regulations for boilers 
and pressure vessels were revised to adopt 
the new CSA Installation Code for Gas 
Burning Appliances and Equipment, as well 
as the latest editions of other applicable 
codes. The apprenticeship regulations for 
the carpentry trade were re-issued. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


The regulations governing unlicensed 
crew members on ships owned or chartered 
by the federal Government (L.G. 1958, 
p. 278) were amended by new provisions 
respecting vacation credits, gazetted Feb- 
ruary 11, to take effect on January 1. 

The amendments were designed to bring 
the vacation provisions for ships’ crews 
into line with those of the federal Annual 
Vacations Act, which provides for a paid 
vacation of one week after a year’s service 
and two weeks after the second year for 
employees in industries within federal juris- 
diction. 

There has been no change with respect to 
the first year of employment, vacation 
credits again accruing at the rate of five- 
twelfths of a day for each month of 
service. This means that, as before, ships’ 
crews are entitled to a week’s vacation after 
a year’s continuous service. 

After the first 12 months, however, the 
rate of accrual is now five-sixths of a day 
for every month worked until the com- 
pletion of 15 years of service, provided the 


employee has had two years continuous 
employment. As a result, ships’ crews are 
now eligible for a two-week vacation after 
two years service. 

However, if an employee fails to com- 
plete his second year, vacation credits will 
be calculated on the basis of five-twelfths 
of a day for every month worked. 

Previously, the rate of accrual was five- 
eighths of a day for every month worked 
during the second 12-month period, increas- 
ing to five-sixths only after 24 months 
continuous service. 


Unemployment Insurance Act 

A recent regulation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission _ prohibiting 
private employment agencies from charging 
fees to workers has been revoked. 

Approved last November following com- 
plaints that private employment agencies 
had been charging workers exorbitant fees 
for placing them in employment, the regu- 
lation, Section 48A of the Unemployment 
Insurance Regulations, provided that after 
January 4 it was illegal for such agencies 
to charge a fee to employees (L.G., Jan., 
p. 62). 

After its validity was challenged in the 
Ontario courts, however, the regulation was 
referred to the Department of Justice for 
an opinion. The opinion of the Department 
of Justice was that the regulation could 
not be sustained since it dealt with matters 
within provincial jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
Section 48A was revoked by P.C. 1959-66, 
with effect from January 22. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 

The Alberta Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board recently replaced its rules for 
the carpentry trade by new regulations 
which were gazetted on January 31 as Alta. 
Reg. 15/59. However, except for the pro- 
visions dealing with certificates, the regula- 
tions are the same as formerly. 

The new regulations provide that an 
apprentice carpenter who has satisfactorily 
completed his term of apprenticeship may 
be granted a completion of apprenticeship 
certificate upon passing the prescribed trade 
tests and examinations and upon _ the 
payment of a fee of $3. He is then 
automatically eligible for a certificate of 
qualification as a journeyman without fee. 

As before, persons with at least four 
years experience in the trade who have not 
undergone formal apprenticeship training 
may be granted a certificate of qualification 
if they pass the prescribed examination. 
The fee payable for the examination and 
the certificate is now $10 rather than $3, as 
before. 


Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 


Part I of the regulations under the 
Alberta Boilers and Pressure Vessels Act 
governing the design, fabrication and instal- 
lation of boilers and pressure vessels (L.G. 
1957, p. 1495) has been replaced by regu- 
lation 1/59, approved by O.C. 11/59 and 
gazetted January 31. 

The new regulations provide for the 
adoption of the latest revisions of the 
following codes: the 1957 edition of the 
CSA Canadian Regulations for the Con- 
struction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Pressure Vessels (CSA-B51-1957); the 
1952, 1954 and 1956 editions of several 
sections of the ASME Boiler and Pressure 


Vessel Code; and the 1955 edition of the 
ASA Code for Pressure Piping. Other 
codes adopted include: the new CSA Instal- 
lation Code for Gas Burning Appliances 
and Equipment (CSA-B149-1958); the 1951 
edition of the CSA Mechanical Refrigera- 
tion Code (CSA-B52-1951); the 1952 edi- 
tion of the TEMA Standards of Tubular 
Exchanger Manufacturers Association; and 
CUA Pamphlet No. 58, Standards for the 
Storage and Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gases. 

The new regulations set higher fees for 
surveying of designs submitted for approval 
and registration, and certain new fees. 

The former regulations provided that 
extension cords must conform to the 
requirements of the Canadian Electrical 
Code. The new regulations specify that 
only approved, properly guarded extension 
cords with waterproof fittings may be used, 
and all connections must be made outside 
the boiler or pressure vessel. Light bulbs 
must be equipped with explosion-proof 
guards. Sockets, lamp guards and fittings 
must be properly grounded. 

Where explosive gases might be present, 
the former regulations provided that test- 
ing hammers must be made of brass or 
copper. Now other non-sparking material 
is also permissible. 

A new provision requires qualified weld- 
ers to obtain permission from an inspector 
before carrying out repairs or alterations 
to any boiler or pressure vessel. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The general regulations under the 
Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act were 
amended to add “U-Drive” establishments 
to the list of trades, businesses and occupa- 
tions exempted from the Act. The new 
provision was approved by Alta. Reg. 9/59, 
gazetted on January 31. 





U.S. Court Bars Demand that Railway Retain Men No Longer Needed 


The United States Court of Appeals in 
Chicago recently decided that a union may 
be enjoined from threatening a strike in sup- 
port of a contract demand on a railway com- 
pany that would result in the employment 
of more workers than were needed. 

The Court found that owing to a reduc- 
tion in the amount of business done at a 
number of stations on the Chicago and 
North Western Railways Company’s line, 
station agents have been receiving a day’s 
pay for doing between 12 and 30 minutes 
work. When the company tried to remedy 
this state of affairs by reducing the number 
of its stations and enlarging the area served 
by the remaining ones, the Order of Rail- 
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road Telegraphers made a demand that no 
position held by railroad employees on a 
certain date should be abolished except 
with the union’s consent. It threatened to 
strike in support of the demand. 

The Court decided that the attempt to 
force the inclusion of such a clause in an 
agreement represented “an attempt to usurp 
legitimate managerial prerogatives” and that 
the demand was completely outside the 
scope of mandatory bargaining under the 
Railway Labor Act. The dispute was there- 
fore not a “labour dispute” within the 
meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
should be enjoined. The court’s decision 
reversed the decision of a district court. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in January“, 317,533, was 33 
per cent less than month earlier and nearly 14 per cent less than year earlier 
Number of claimants at month-end, payments during month both down from year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims? 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
January was 317,533, which was 33 per 
cent less than the December figure of 
475,155 and nearly 14 per cent below the 
367,382 claims filed in January 1958. 

Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 785,071 on January 30, 
1959, an increase of 70,100 or 10 per cent 
above the December 31 total of 714,954, 
but 49,500 or 6 per cent below last year’s 
total of 834,544. Seasonal benefit claimants 
included in these figures numbered 203,025 
on January 30, 1959; 126,923 on December 
31; and 167,786 on January 31, 1958. 
They accounted for 25.9 per cent, 17.7 per 
cent and 20.1 per cent of the respective 
totals. Claimants for seasonal benefit on 
Janury 30, 1959 thus represented a con- 
siderable increase both in actual numbers 
and proportionately, in comparison with the 
previous month and with last January. 
Regular claimants on January 31 were 13 
per cent lower than at the same date last 
year but unchanged from December 31. 

Male claimants on January 30 numbered 
623,947, some 58,500 greater than the 
December 31 total of 565,400, but 54,900 
fewer than on the same date one year ago 
(678,802). Female claimants numbered 
161,124 on January 30, compared with 
149,554 on December 31 and 155,742 on 
January 31, 1958. 

Of the 298,176 initial claims processed 
during January, 84 per cent were classed as 
_ “entitled to benefit” compared with 82 per 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and the 
renewal claims total includes claims from seasonal 
benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust their 
regular benefit during the seasonal benefit period 
are not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be 
considered for further benefit, they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are an insufficient 
number of contribution weeks since the preceding 
March 81 to establish another regular benefit period, 
seasonal benefit will be granted, but not more than 
once during the seasonal benefit period. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 


as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 


job applicants”. 


cent in December and 86 per cent for 
January 1958. Adjudications on renewal 
claims resulted in “entitlement to benefit” 
in more than 95 per cent of the cases. 

The proportion entitled to seasonal bene- 
fit constituted 35 per cent of entitlements 
on initial claims this year as against 30 
per cent one year ago. This is a contri- 
buting factor in the higher proportion of 
seasonal benefit claimants referred to 
above. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 653,100 for 
January, 371,100 for December and 639,800 
for January 1958. The 2-per-cent increase 
over last year, in contrast to a 6-per-cent 
decline in total claimants, is explained 
partly by the fact that the estimate of 
beneficiaries is a weekly average over the 
month whereas the count of claimants 
covers the last working day of the month. 
The inevitable “lag” between the filing of 
a claim and its coming into effect is 
another factor. 

Benefit payments amounted to $58,700,- 
000 in January, $33,600,000 for December 
and $60,800,000 for January 1958. 

The average weekly payment was $21.38 
for January, $21.53 for December and 
$21.58 for January 1958. 





unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “regular” until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 


+A claimant’s 
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Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for January show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,751,871 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At January 31 employers registered num- 
bered 315,024, an increase of 724 since 
December 31, 1958. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During January 1959, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,755. Of these, 3,749 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 114 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,892 were 


investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 159 cases, 
42 against employers and 117 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false state- 
ments or misrepresentations numbered 
1,021.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in January totalled 
$20,244,892.32 compared with $17,013,- 
284.32 in December and $22,181,390.69 in 
January 1958. Benefits paid in January 
totalled $58,617,337.64 compared with $33,- 
530,160.00 in December and $60,734,094.31 
in January 1958. The balance in the fund 
on January 31 was $586,990,920.89; on 
December 31 it was $625,363,366.21 and 
on January 31, 1958, $838,917,440.79. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1611, January 30, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
and worked as a trainman for the Canadian 
National Railways, Vancouver, B.C., from 
June 30, 1953 to July 31, 1958. On August 
5, 1958, he registered for employment as 
a trainman, filed a renewal application for 
benefit and stated: “I was laid off—held 
out of service until completion of investi- 
gation...”. 


On August 11, 1958, the employer 
reported that the claimant had been “dis- 
missed from the services of this Railway 
(on) account (of) violation of rules”. The 
records show that the operating rule 
involved was rule “G”, which reads: “The 
use of intoxicants or narcotics by employees 
subject to duty, or their possession or use 
while on duty, is prohibited.” 


Upon being asked to supply further 
information, the claimant submitted a tran- 
script of the evidence which he gave during 
the company’s investigation of the matter 
on August 4, 1958. According to the tran- 
script, an official of the company entered 
a caboose at Boston Bar, B.C., on July 31, 
1958, during working hours. The claimant 
had entered it “just previous” to the official 
and “was sitting on the mattress near the 
coal box”. A shopman was sitting “at the 
west end of the table” and had “a part 
bottle of beer sitting on the table at his 
side”. A conductor “was sitting at the 
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desk with his feet up on the table” and 
had a bottle of beer “in his hand”. The 
official said, “What’s going on here?” and 
then reached down along side of the con- 
ductor and pulled “a beer carton out from 
under the desk”. In his testimony the 
claimant stated that he was not in the 
caboose when the conductor and the shop- 
man had entered it, that he did not see 
anyone leave a carton of beer on the 
caboose steps and that he was not present 
when two bottles of beer were opened 
in the caboose. The claimant stated also 
that he had not been drinking “intoxicants 
of any kind before coming on duty or on 
duty on July 31” and that he did not know 
“how the beer was brought to the caboose”. 
He admitted that he had participated in 
the purchase of a case of beer two or three 
days before July 31 “by chipping in” with 
the conductor and the shopman, but he 
added that it was not his “intended wish 
that this beer be... brought on company 
property”. The claimant was not in a 
position to deny that the beer which was 
found in the caboose was the same beer, 
but there is evidence that it was and also 
that he had not made any protest in 
connection with intoxicants being in the 
caboose. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on August 26, 1958, that he was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit for the period 
August 3, 1958, to September 6, 1958, 
inclusive, because in his opinion, he had 
lost his employment by reason of his own 
misconduct within the meaning of section 
60 (1) of the Act. 

In a memorandum on file also dated 
August 26, 1958 an official of the local 
office of the Commission stated that the 
claimant reported that he had been officially 
cleared by the company on August 26, of 
any charge and that he was now unem- 
ployed only because of lack of work. 

Appearing in the records is a letter dated 
August 26, 1958, addressed to the claimant 
by the Superintendent of the railway com- 
pany at Kamloops, B.C., informing him 
that he could be “returned to (the) service” 
of the Company effective as of the latter- 
mentioned date. 

From the decision of the insurance 
officer, the claimant appealed to a board 
of referees on September 5, 1958. 

At the request of the local office, the 
Legislative Representative of Lodge 144 of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
completed the following questionnaire on 
September 11, 1958: 

1. What is the status of this employee during 
the period 31 July, 1958, to 26 August, 
1958?—Unemployed while investigation 
continued; when found innocent by C.N.R. 
officials, notified to return to work. 

2. Does this period remain as a break in 

service?—No; seniority carries on. 

. Does it remain as a penalty of any 
type?—No. 

4. Will this employee be compensated for 
wages lost during period of suspension 
by the Company or Brotherhood?—C.N.R. 
have refused payment, and Brotherhood 
never pays for these cases. 

A somewhat similar questionnaire was 
also sent to the company on September 9, 
but seemingly no reply was received by the 
local office. 

The board of referees heard the case 
in Vancouver on October 15, 1958. The 
claimant was not present at the hearing 
but was represented by the Legislative 
Representative of Lodge 144 of his Brother- 
hood. In his testimony before the board, 
the representative of the Brotherhood con- 
tended that as the company had reinstated 
the claimant some three or four weeks after 
dismissing him, it must be assumed he was 
innocent of complicity in any wrong doing 
or infraction of the company’s “well 
known” rules. The representative further 
emphasized that, almost invariably, when 
an employee is dismissed under similar 
circumstances, he is never returned to the 
company’s service. The board, by a 
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majority decision, disallowed the appeal 
because, in the light of the evidence, it 
was unreasonable to presume that the 
claimant, in fact, was not a party to the 
infraction of the company’s rules. 


The dissenting member of the board 
pointed out that the company in its first 
statement said that the claimant was dis- 
missed from its service for violating Rule 
“G”; that the company later notified the 
claimant that he was reinstated to its 
service; that there was no evidence or 
statement to show whether this notice of 
reinstatement was a vindication of the 
charges against the claimant or whether 
he was given the benefit of the doubt 
through inability to clearly establish guilt. 
The dissenting member was, therefore, of 
the opinion that the claimant was entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt and that his 
appeal should be allowed. 


The Brotherhood appealed to the Umpire 
and also requested an oral hearing before 
him. The Brotherhood was represented at 
the hearing by A. H. Balch, its Canadian 
Legislative Representative and Chief Agent, 
and the Insurance Officer by G. I. Shearer, 
Chief of the Claims Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: There 
is proof that two or three days before 
July 31, 1958, the claimant participated 
in the purchase of the beer which was in 
the caboose on that date and that he did 
not make any protest against the fact that 
it was there. There is proof also that the 
two other occupants were found in the 
act of consuming beer in the caboose; but 
it is clearly established that the claimant 
neither in the caboose nor elsewhere par- 
took of any beer on the day in question. 
Can it be said, however, that the claimant 
was in constructive possession of the beer? 
There is no proof that the claimant either 
brought the beer or ever intended that it 
should be brought to where he was on duty. 
There is no evidence that he was in charge 
of discipline and order in the caboose, or 
that, like the other two, he was in actual 
possession of beer while on duty. 


Moreover, there is uncontradicted evi- 
dence that, whereas he was reported, on 
August 11, 1958 while still under investiga- 
tion, to have been dismissed from the 
service of the railway, he was notified on 
August 26 to return to work, it being con- 
tended therefrom that he was accordingly 
innocent. 

The evidence as to whether or not the 
claimant was actually dismissed is incon- 
clusive, but even if he were, the evidence 
which would serve to cause his dismissal 
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insofar as the railway company was con- 
cerned, might not constitute conclusive 
enough evidence of misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act and for the purpose 
of a disqualification under section 60 (1) 
(CUB-1079). 

The majority of the board, basing them- 
selves On presumptive evidence, appear to 
have found that the claimant was guilty 
of misconduct by association. Misconduct 
must be “personal” (CUB-963) and the 
proof thereof must be “conclusive” (CUB- 
702). 

The dissenting member of the board was 
of the opinion that the case was one 
wherein the claimant was entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. I am disposed to 
agree because the documents which I have 
before me, in my view, do not establish 
without a doubt that the claimant lost his 
employment on July 31, 1958, by reason 
of his own misconduct within the meaning 
and for the purpose of section 60 (1) of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Under the particular circumstances of 
this case, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Brotherhood’s appeal should be 
allowed. 


Decision CUB-1615, February 24, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appeal 
in respect of the claimant, who filed an 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit on August 22, 1958, is to serve as 
a test case affecting a number of claimants. 
He had worked as a marine checker and on 
August 21, 1958, he and his fellow claim- 
ants lost their employment in the following 
circumstances: 

A collective bargaining agreement was 
entered into between the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia, comprising several 
employers, and various locals of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union effective from May 1, 1957, to 
April 30, 1958, and to continue thereafter 
unless 60 days’ notice in writing was given 
by either party prior to the termination of 
the agreement. 

For some time, the Longshoremen’s 
Union carried on negotiations with the 
Shipping Federation for a new agreement 
providing for a wage increase, a reduction 
in the hours of work, a change in the 
pension plan and certain fringe benefits. 
As no settlement was reached, the matters 
in dispute were referred to a federal con- 
ciliation officer. However, his recommenda- 
tions were rejected by both the Federation 
and the Union and as a consequence, the 
latter took a strike vote and called a strike 
of all deep-sea longshoremen at 6.00 p.m., 
on August 21, 1958. This resulted in the 
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refusal of approximately 1,300 members of 
the Union and 1,000 casual non-union 
employees on a working permit from the 
Union to continue with their employment 
of loading and unloading deep-sea vessels. 
The submissions further reveal that about 
1,200 other employees, including the mar- 
ine checkers, had to be laid off, as their 
work depended on the loading and unload- 
ing of the deep-sea vessels. The only 
employees remaining at work were the 
personnel staff and office employees of the 
Shipping Federation and the office staff and 
locker-room employees of the various 
stevedoring companies. Picket lines were 
established by the Union at all wharves 
and piers servicing deep-sea vessels at Van- 
couver, Victoria, New Westminster, Port 
Alberni, Chemainus, Crofton, Ladysmith 
and Nanoose Bay, B.C.; but the records 
disclose also that the aforementioned 1,200 
employees were not faced with having to 
make a decision as to whether or not they 
should cross the picket lines in that there 
was a complete stoppage of the work of 
loading and unloading deep-sea vessels. 

The marine checkers belong to a separate 
local, viz., Local 506 of the Marine Check- 
ers and Weighers Association. They have 
their own bargaining agreement and act 
independently of the deep-sea longshore- 
men, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are affiliated with the parent organization, 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Moreover, the records 
indicate that the marine checkers were at 
all times willing to continue to work and 
that their union local did not take any 
action whatever in the dispute. However, in 
their agreement with the Shipping Federa- 
tion (the effective date thereof being June 
16, 1957), there is a clause which reads 
as follows: 

15. The wages to be paid under this Agree- 
ment shall be a premium of five (5) cents per 
hour over the current basic rate paid to deep- 
sea longshoremen, either straight or overtime, 
as the case may be, in the Port of Vancouver. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit 
for the duration of the stoppage of work 
(section 63 of the Act), inasmuch as, in 
his opinion, the said claimant stood “to 
be affected by the outcome of the dispute 
and consequently an interested party in 
the dispute”. The claimant appealed to a 
board of referees. 

A resumption of work took place on 
September 24, 1958, and all disqualifications 
from receipt of unemployment insurance 
benefit in connection with the said stoppage 
of work were terminated as of September 
2301958: 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Vancouver on October 22, 1958. The 
claimant attended the hearing and presented 
the case on behalf of the marine checkers. 
Those who also attended were several claim- 
ants, an official of the International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
and the insurance officer. 


With regard to clause 15 of the bargain- 
ing agreement herein quoted pertaining to 
the marine checkers and weighers, the 
claimant contended that the said agree- 
ment expired on June 16, 1958, and was, 
therefore, not legally in existence at the 
time of the work stoppage; that the marine 
checkers’ local 506 was now in the process 
of negotiating a new agreement and it was 
quite possible that as a result of the nego- 
tiations this clause might be amended or 
eliminated in the new agreement. The 
board felt that it was being asked to 
presume a great deal in this respect in that 
trade union agreements customarily remain 
in force until a new agreement is signed 
and, moreover, the claimant continued to 
work under the conditions of the old agree- 
ment beyond June 16, 1958, and in fact to 
the date of the strike. The board also 
pointed out that the claimants concerned 
returned to work following the settlement 
of the strike at the higher wage rate pro- 
vided in the settlement of the longshore- 
men’s dispute. The board, after having 
taken into consideration the oral and 
written evidence in the case, by a unani- 
mous decision dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the disqualification which had 
been imposed by the insurance officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire 
on substantially the same grounds as those 
which he had put forward at the hearing 
before the board of referees. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
is, in effect, entirely based on their finding 
that clause 15 of the bargaining agreement 
which applied to the marine checkers’ 
conditions of employment, and more par- 
ticularly to their rate of pay, had the effect 
of making the claimant an interested party 
in the labour dispute as a result of which 
he had lost his employment. 

The records show that such labour 
dispute was between the deep-sea long- 
shoremen and the employers of the Shipping 
Federation, that it was exclusively con- 
nected with the renewal of the deep-sea 
longshoremen’s bargaining agreement and 
that such agreement was distinct from that 
which governed the marine checkers’ con- 
ditions of employment. 
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There is no evidence that the union to 
which the marine checkers and the claimant 
belonged took part in any of the negotia- 
tions pertaining to the deep-sea longshore- 
men’s dispute and there is no proof that 
clause 15 of the marine checkers’ bargain- 
ing agreement as such was at any time 
made a point at issue in those negotiations. 
In other words, no question of a larger or 
smaller spread between the wages of the 
deep-sea longshoremen and those of the 
marine checkers was involved. There is 
no proof either that at any time did the 
marine checkers refuse to continue to work 
at five cents more than the hourly rate of 
wages which the employers of the Shipping 
Federation were prepared to pay to the 
deep-sea longshoremen. 

The only material fact in evidence is 
that any change which might be effected 
in the deep-sea longshoremen’s rate of pay 
as a result of their dispute with the em- 
ployers of the Shipping Federation would 
almost certainly bring about a correspond- 
ing change in the marine checkers’ rate 
of pay, but this is not necessarily so, 
because, as the marine checkers’ agreement 
had expired, there is no assurance that they 
would have been satisfied to accept five 
cents more than the deep-sea longshoremen 
and their relationship with their employers 
would depend on separate negotiations and 
would be by virtue of a distinct agreement. 

Any kind of interest will not suffice for 
a disqualification under section 63 of the 
Act, and it is sometimes very difficult to 
determine where the line of demarcation 
lies. It must be of such a kind as is con- 
templated by subsection (2), which reads 
in part: 

An insured person is not disqualified under 
this section if he proves that 

(a) he is not...directly interested in the 
labour dispute that caused the stoppage of 
work, and 

(b) he does not belong to a grade or class 
of workers that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of the stoppage, included members 
who were employed at the premises at which 
the stoppage is taking place and are... directly 
interested in the dispute. 

As the claimant’s conditions of employ- 
ment (rate of pay included) were not “a 
matter for direct or immediate negotiation” 
(CUB-1591) between the deep-sea long- 
shoremen’s union and the employers of 
the Shipping Federation and, accordingly, 
were not actually at issue in that dispute, 
the claimant cannot be said to have been 
“directly interested” therein within the 
meaning of the above quoted paragraph 
(a). Neither does the evidence show the 
conditions of employment of any of the 
claimant’s fellow marine checkers to have 

(Continued on page 414) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during February 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During February the Department of Labour prepared 235 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 162 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in February for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence.,.Productiones..)44 eee eee 76 $206,164.00 
Post “OMICE: 05. eos at ee ee ee ae 8 96,634.35 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during February 


During February the sum of $1,162.73 was collected from five contractors for 
wage arrears due their employees arising out of failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount 
has been or will be distributed to the 56 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during February 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Ottawa Ont: Lord & Burnham Co Ltd, construction of experimental greenhouse, 
CEF. near Outlook Sask: Perini Ltd, construction of east abutment of main fill, South 
Saskatchewan River Dam project. Saanichton B C: A Boas, construction of Agronomy 
bldg, Experimental Station. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, supply & erection of 
prefabricated implement storage bldg, Experimental Farm, Mile 1019, Alaska Highway. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gagetown N B: Baily & Steen Ltd, *interior renovations. Montreal Que: Laurentide 
Painters, “interior redecorating of apartments, Benny Farm; Noma Construction Co, 
*repairs to basement openings, Villeray Terrace; Economic Weather Strip, *repairs to 
weather-stripping in basement openings, Villeray Terrace; Laurentide Painters, *interior 
redecorating of apartments, Villeray Terrace. Hamilton Ont: Rolmac Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of housing units (FP 6/57). Sarnia Ont: Heinz Keunecke, *fire damage 
repairs at 759 Oak St. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Caradoc Indian Agency Ont: Quinney Construction Ltd, construction of six classroom 
Indian day school, Mount Elgin. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: John Del Frari, 
construction of Indian day school, Sweetgrass Indian Reserve No. 113. Touchwood Indian 
Agency Sask: Humphrey Aluminum Window Co, supply & installation of aluminum 
window units, Gordon’s IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Rusco Windows 
(Calgary) Ltd, supply & installation of steel windows, Joussard IRS. Bella Coola Indian 
Agency B C: Widsten Marine Services Ltd, construction of powerhouse & installation of 
diesel unit, Klemtu Indian day school. Vancouver Indian Agency B C: Erv Parent Co 
Ltd. installation of floor covering, Sechelt IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of two hangars, RCAF Station. 
Bagotville Que: J R Theberge Ltee, construction of refuelling tender garage, RCAF 
Station. Montreal Que: Harbour Steelworks Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for recreation bldg, HMC Supply School. Valcartier Que: Rapid Construction Ltée, 
construction of junior ranks club & outside services. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son 
Ltd, construction of junior ranks club. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, 
construction of barrack block & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction 
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of junior ranks club & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of mess 
bldg & outside services. Hagersville Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, erection & 
finishing of two steel prefabricated garages & outside services. Kingston Ont: James 
Kemp Co Ltd, construction of W O’s & Sgts’ Mess, RMC. London Ont: Con-Eng Con- 
tractors Ltd, erection & finishing of two steel prefabricated garages, 27 COD. Meaford 
Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of ammunition magazine bldg. Rockcliffe Ont: The 
General Supply Co of Canada Ltd, supply & installation of motor generator set. Uplands 
Ont: Perini Ltd, construction of substructure of high speed wind tunnel, National Aero- 
nautical Eestablishment. Camp Shilo Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of medical equipment depot, inflammable stores bldg & erection & finishing of pre- 
fabricated steel magazine bldg & outside services. Esquimalt B C: G H Wheaton Ltd, 
construction of South gate house, HMCS “Naden”’. Kamloops B C: Marpole Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of change house, RCNAD. Sea Island B C: Howe Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of VWF/UHF/ADF bldg, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction, construction of gatehouse, RCEME 
entrance. Winnipeg Man: Atlas Asbestos Co Ltd, application of protective coating to 
exposed limpet asbestos insulation in hangars 10 & 11 & ME garage, RCAF Station. 
Calgary Alta: Hornstrom Bros, replacing terrazzo floors, Bldg B-6. Ralston Alta: Roy A 
Belbin, interior painting of 61 PMQs & sanding & finishing of floors of 29 PMQs, Suffield 
Experimental Station. Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, rewiring of Bay St Armoury. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Clem Tremblett, interior painting of houses, Kenna’s Hill. Bedford 
Basin N S: R P Carey Ltd, construction of bldg at Bedford Magazine. Dartmouth N S: 
W Eric Whebby Ltd, construction of inflammable stores bldg, Naval Research Establish- 
ment. Halifax N S: Halifax Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of RCN 
Hospital, Bldg S26, HMCS “Stadacona’. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, rewiring & 
relighting of Bldg No 2, Victoria Park. Gaspe Que: Wilson Boyle, rewiring, relighting & 
repainting at Armoury. New Richmond Que: Omer Gauthier, rewiring, relighting & 
miscellaneous repainting & plaster repairs at Armoury. Camp Petawawa Ont: J R Douglas 
Ltd, renovation of boilers, Central Heating Plant. Clinton Ont: Graham & Graham 
Ltd, construction of storm sewer outfall, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: Western 
Windows Ltd, supply & installation of aluminum self-storing storm sash & screens on 
Bldg No 36, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Cumming & Dobbie Ltd, loading, hauling & 
spreading gravel on South Range Route Development Road, Military Camp. Winnipeg 
Man: T Eaton Co (Canada) Ltd, installation of marboleum floor covering in Bldg No 2, 
RCAF Station; May & Son Nurseries Ltd, grass sodding & seeding of sports field, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of inflammable storage 
sheds, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: F M Hayhoe & Son, modification to water supply 
system & installation of automatic controls on hot water heaters in PMQ’s, RCAF 
Station. Esquimalt B C: J A Pollard Construction, renewal of floors in Bldg No 33, 
HMCS “Naden’. Vedder Crossing B C: McCready Campbell Ltd, application of per- 
forated cement asbestos board, etc & spraying of acoustical material, Bldg 1018, Camp 
Chilliwack. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, *drilling of 
well at Cavendish area. Point Pelee National Park Ont: Clayton Damm, *plumbing 
alterations in laundry & comfort stations. Prince Albert National Park Sask: R E Creel- 
man & Son, *test drilling for well, Waskesiu Townsite. Waterton Lakes National Park 
Alta: Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, construction of bathhouse & swimming pool, 
Waterton Lake Townsite. 


Department of Public Works 


Harbour Breton Nfld: L G & M H Smith Ltd, construction of wharf. Terra Nova 
National Park Nfld: Tidewater Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of base course 
material, Mile 0 to 10.1, TCH; McNamara Construction (Newfoundland) Ltd, crushing 
& stockpiling of granular base course material, Mile 10.1 to Mile 25.3, TCH. Charlotte- 
town P E I: Palmer Electric Ltd, installation of temperature control system in East Shed, 
Railway Wharf. Cape St Mary’s N S: Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Elmsdale 
N S: Owen Fisher, construction of post office. French River N S: Albert MacDonald, 
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breakwater extension. Halifax N S: Pryor Construction Ltd, alterations to Federal Bldg for 
Dept of Defence Production; Multi-Colour Specialties Ltd, interior painting of Federal 
Bldg; Halifax Painting & Decorating, interior painting of Old Post Office. Larry’s River 
N S: Antigonish Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Lockeport N S: Mosher & 
Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Long Cove (Port Medway) N S: J] G Webster 
Construction Ltd, repairs to East breakwater. Stoney Island N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, 
construction of talus. Upper Blandford N S: J} G Webster Construction Ltd, breakwater 
extension. Weymouth N S: Camille P Comeau, construction of post office. Cocagne 
Bridge N B: Harold N Price, repairs to wharm approach. Cumming’s Cove N B: Fundy 
Contractors Ltd, harbour improvements. Lower Newcastle N B: Diamond Construction 
(1955) Ltd, wharf repairs. Stonehaven N B: Allardville Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Blackpool Que: Lajeunesse & Freres Inc, interior painting, plaster repairs & 
repairs to cement wall in stairwell of warehouse, Bus Terminal. Coaticook Que: Mathias 
Brault, alterations to federal bldg. Grande Vallee Que: J P Boileau, reconstruction of 
jetty. Joliette Que: Roch Remillard, interior painting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. 
Lauzon Que: J A Y Bouchard Inc, replacement of pre-heater, Champlain Dry Dock. 
Montreal Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, repairs to ceilings, Charpentier Bldg, 10 Notre 
Dame St East; Frank Ross Construction Ltd, paving, fencing & alterations to Fumigation 
Plant, 784 Mills Street. Petite Riviere-au-Renard Que: Theodos Pelletier, jetty & wall 
reconstruction. St Paul l’Ermite Que: Marcel Jette, construction of post office. Burlington 
Ont: Wilchar Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Cochrane Ont: Mattagami 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. near Courtright, Port Lambton & Sombra 
Ont: Whalen Bros, removal of old timber piles, St Clair River. Fort Frances Ont: 
Claydon Co Ltd, wharf extension. Huntsville Ont: R A Blyth, wharf repairs. Ottawa Ont: 
Universal Electric, supply & installation of buzzer system, Trade & Commerce Bldg, 
Wellington St; Otis Elevator Co, repairs to elevators, Victoria Museum; W Edge Ltd, 
installation of copper hot water storage tanks, Laboratory of Hygiene, Tunney’s Park; 
Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of postal station “E”; Angus Robertson Ltd, 
construction of office bldg for Dept of Insurance, Riverside Drive Development; Perini Ltd, 
construction of NRC Communications Bldg, Riverside Drive; L Beaudoin Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to existing partitions etc, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St; 
A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Chapel area at RCMP Hdatrs 
Bldg (Seminary); J H Lock & Sons Ltd, alterations & improvements to refrigeration, 
Dairy Research Bldg, CEF. Owen Sound Ont: W A Skinner, repairs & alterations, West 
Wharf. Oxenden Ont: River & Sea Gabions of Canada Ltd, wharf repairs. Scarborough 
Ont: Steven Kovacs, additions & alterations to federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Ontario Bridge 
Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
elevator replacement & renovations, Customs Examining Warehouse; Henry J Funk, 
installation of partitions, shelving, etc, Commercial Bldg. Bella Bella B C: Widsten 
Marine Services Ltd, harbour improvements (wharf repairs). Harrison Lake B C: 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf & float repairs. Mount Revelstoke 
National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of Clachnacudainn concrete 
arch culvert, mile 7.6, TCH. Nanaimo B C: Nanaimo Bulldozing Co Ltd, renewal of 
watermain, Assembly Wharf; Hub City Paving & Construction Co Ltd, asphalt paving, 
Assembly Wharf. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, renewing 
superstructure at Government Wharf. Victoria B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements, Erie St. Flatt Creek North Y T: James I Strachan, 
clearing. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Gander Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co Ltd, general alterations to federal bldg. 
Annapolis Royal N S: Malcolm L Foster, interior painting, federal bldg. Kentville N S: 
Malcolm L Foster, interior painting, federal bldg. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
stripping of Dredge PWD No 12. Sydney N S: Sydney Engineering & Drydock Ltd, 
construction of clamshell dredge. Yarmouth N S: E L Babine, pontoon repairs to Dredge 
No 21. Quebec Que: O Picard & Fils Inc, replacement of piping, Temporary Bldg. 
London Ont: Forest City Terrazzo Tile Ltd, replacement of broken marble, public bldg. 
Ottawa Ont: Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, painting of various rooms, Con- 
federation Bldg; Doran Construction Co Ltd, general alterations at No 10 Sussex Drive; 
Band & Cole Ltd, replacement of faucets & basin traps, Woods Canadian Bldg; Murphy 
& Morrow Ltd, repairing cracks in walls, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Park; 
J H Meilleur, installation of kick plates on doors, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s 
Park; Rene Cleroux, repairs & alterations to men’s lavatory, Daly Bldg; Durie Mosaic 
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& Marble Ltd, repairs to stairs, Old Printing Bureau; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, general 
alterations, No 4 Temporary Bldg; Alf Grodde Ltd, painting of various rooms, Justice 
Bldg; Sandy Hill Hardware, painting of various rooms, Ogilvy Bldg; L A Legault & 
Son Ltd, installation of buzzer system, Administration Bldg, Dept of Mines & Technical 
Surveys; Thos Gregoire, redecoration of various rooms, Militia Stores Bldg, Cartier 
Square; Archie McWade, installation of overhead doors, Post Office Terminal, Besserer 
St. Windsor Ont: E W Lancaster Co Ltd, moving of furniture, etc from Ouellette St 
to Church St, federal bldg. Brandon Man: Spratling Construction Ltd, general altera- 
tions, federal bldg. Nelson B C: Koehle & Son Sheet Metal & Heating, repairs to ventilat- 
ing system, public bldg. Sointula B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 
dredging. Tofina B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver 
B C: City Sheet Metal Ltd, repairs to ventilating system, public bldg; Allied Builders Ltd, 
construction of steel pipeline landing scow for Dredge PWD No 322. 


Department of Transport 


Cape Roseway N §S: Central Construction Co, construction of dwelling & demolition 
of existing dwelling. Port Bickerton N S: Quemar Co Ltd, construction of dwelling & 
installation of plumbing & water system in existing dwelling. Sydney N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, construction of VOR bldg & related works. Fredericton N B: Accurate 
Electrical Contractors, construction of airport lighting facilities. Musquash N B: J § 
Parker, construction of dwelling, concrete lighthouse tower & demolition of old combined 
light & dwelling. Cap d’Espoir Que: M J Leopold Dallaire, construction of dwellings & 
demolition of existing dwelling. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, *conversion of 
LCT 8 Landing Craft to bulk petroleum & dry cargo vessel. Montreal Que: H J O’Connell 
Ltd, additional development at Dorval Airport. Riviere du Loup Que: Jean Marie Cote, 
construction of airport boundary fence. Ste Felicite Que: Aurele Tremblay & Rodrique 
Bherer, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. Dunnville Ont: S G 
Powell Shipyards Ltd, *construction of two self propelled steel scows. Uplands Ont: 
Richards-Wilcox (Canadian) Co Ltd, supply & installation. of aircraft entrance doors on 
hangar, Ottawa Airport. Ivory Island B C: Widsten Marine Services & J A Stewart 
Construction, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing fog 
alarm bldg. Port Hardy B C: Port Hardy Enterprises Ltd, clearing, stumping, grubbing, 
general levelling & road construction. Pultney Point B C: McGinnis Bros, construction 
of dwelling. Scarlett Point B C: Johnson & Hobbs, construction of dwelling. 








Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 409) 


been actually at issue in the dispute so as 
to have made him “indirectly interested” 
therein (CUB-761) as belonging to a 
grade or class of workers that included 
directly interested members and, therefore, 
falling under paragraph (b). This means 
that if even one member of the marine 
checkers was to be found among the 
deep-sea longshoremen who were on strike, 
all the marine checkers would be deemed 
to be directly interested in the dispute by 
association, their specific type of indirect 
interest being deemed to be a direct interest 
for the purpose of the Act. No such 
circumstance existed in the present case. 


The marine checkers’ only interest in 
the dispute was that their conditions of 
employment and more particularly their 
rate of pay could be brought under review 
in the light of the settlement reached in 
that dispute, and such interest, according 
to the established jurisprudence (CUB-761), 
is only an incidental interest and is not a 
type of interest in a labour dispute con- 
templated in section 63 (2). 


The further questions of participation 
and financing were not raised in the present 
appeal and in the absence of evidence 
cannot be considered. 


My decision is to allow the claimant’s 
appeal. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, March 1959 


The consumer price index (1949=—100), 
which has declined each month since reach- 
ing a peak of 126.3 for November 1958, 
dropped a further 0.2 per cent, from 125.7 
to 125.5, between February and March. 
The latest decline was largely attributable 
to a 2.6-per-cent decrease in the food 
index. 

The total index, however, was still 1 
per cent higher than in March last year, 
when it was 124.3*. 

Between February and March the food 
index declined from 121.2 to 120.0 as beef 
prices averaged about 2 cents a pound 
lower. Fractionally lower prices were also 
reported for pork, coffee, sugar, fats, and 
fresh tomatoes. Prices were very slightly 
higher for a number of items. 

The shelter index increased fractionally 
from 140.2 to 140.3 as the rent component 
continued stable and the home-ownership 
component rose slightly. 

The clothing index rose from 108.8 to 
109.4, with some of this increase reflecting 
prices up from January and February sale 
price levels. 

The household operation index moved 
from 122.0 to 122.3, with furniture prices 
also up from sale prices of previous months. 
Both fuel oil and coal prices were somewhat 
higher, and a number of items of house- 
hold supplies and services, including soaps, 
detergents, and laundry rates, also increased. 

The other commodities and_ services 
index, unchanged at 133.4 for the fourth 
successive month, reflected offsetting price 
changes in automobile operation; repairs 
lubrication, and brake relining were higher, 
but somewhat lower prices were recorded 
for new passenger cars and batteries. Some 
local transportation and inter-city bus fares 
increased. 

Group indexes one year earlier (March 
1958) were: food 121.3, shelter LS7al; 
clothing 109.5, household operation L2 el 
and other commodities and services 129.6. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, February 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=—100) 
declined in seven of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of January and 
February and increased in the other three’. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


Changes ranged from decreases of 0.3 per 
cent in four cities to an increase of 0.5 
per cent in St. John’s. 

Food indexes were lower in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Saint John. 
Prices were generally lower for eggs, coffee, 
lard and citrus fruits. Beef prices were 
slightly lower in five cities; pork prices 
were somewhat higher in some cities. 

Shelter indexes were unchanged in all 
but two of the ten regional cities, increas- 
ing fractionally in Winnipeg and Edmon- 
ton-Calgary. Clothing indexes increased in 
five cities, decreased in one and remained 
unchanged at January levels in the other 
four. Household operation indexes rose in 
seven cities, decreased in two and remained 
unchanged in one. Other commodities and 
services indexes were down in four cities, 
up in five cities and unchanged in the 
other. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between January and February 
were as follows: Toronto —0.4 to 128.5; 
Winnipeg —0.4 to 123.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.4 to 122.4; Vancouver —0.4 to 127.7; 
Montreal —0.3 to 126.2; Ottawa —0.3 to 
126.1; Edmonton-Calgary —0.3 to 122.2; 
St. John’s +0.6 to 113.2*; Halifax +0.4 
to 125.2; Saint John +0.3 to 127.0. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, February 1959 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) dropped 0.1 per cent, from 
123.8 to 123.7, between mid-January and 
mid-February. A 0.7-per-cent decline in 
the food index outweighed advances in 
other groups. 

A year earlier the index stood at 122.5. 
Since March 1958 it has moved within the 
range between 123.3 and 123.9, the all-time 
peak that was reached twice in 1959, in 
July and November. 

The 1-per-cent rise in the past year is 
the smallest 12-month increase in nearly 
three years. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, January 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956—100) continues to 
advance. Between mid-December and mid- 
January it rose from 110.2 to 110.4, almost 
two full points higher than the 108.1 
recorded in January 1958. 





*On base June 1951=100. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





February 1959 


Only nine of the 29 work stoppages in 
progress in February started during the 
month*. 

The number of work stoppages in Feb- 
ruary was down from the previous month 
and the number of workers and time loss 
involved also declined. The decline in time 
loss was mainly due to the termination on 
February 5 of a ten-week strike involving 
approximately 1,000 employees of saw- 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1959 and 1958. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis 
and the number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during February 1959. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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mills and logging camps in the southern 
interior of British Columbia. In fact, the 
time loss figure for February was the lowest 
since July 1958. 


Some of the largest work stoppages in 
progress during February were carried over 
from previous months. Among these were 
strikes affecting logging operations of the 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany and the Bowater Corporation in 
Newfoundland, and a dispute idling 1,150 
CBC employees in Montreal. These work 
stoppages caused much of the time loss 
in February and remained unconcluded at 
the end of the month. However, in early 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, FEBRUARY 1959, 


No. of 
Industry Strikes and No. of Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Mogcingeene see 4 3,222 78,360 
Manufacturing........ 15 2,441 19,695 
Construction see 3 188 1,510 
Transportation....... 6 1, 209 23, 450 
Lradess:.., Sh eee 1 8 160 


March the IWA local involved in the 
dispute with the Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company was decertified fol- 
lowing passage of an Act in the provincial 
Legislature. Later press reports in March 
indicated a resumption of work in the 
logging camps after a rival organization, 
the Newfoundland Brotherhood of Wood- 
workers, was established and signed an 
agreement with the Company. Also early 
in March, the CBC dispute was settled; as 
a result, the independent Association des 
Réalisateurs comprising the 74 producers 
directly involved in the stoppage was 
granted certain bargaining privileges. 


Among the more important settlements 
in early February was the agreement 
reached between Sorel Industries Limited 
in St. Joseph de Sorel, Que., and the Metal 
Workers (CCCL) after a dispute that 
lasted more than two months and involved 
250 workers. 


Of the 29 work stoppages in progress 
during February, 13 involved 100 or more 
workers; only three of these started in the 
month. Of the 13 larger stoppages, seven 
were still in progress at the end of February. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 1959. 
No. of 
Province Strikes and No. of Time 
Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland,....... 3 2,902 69, 480 
Qiuebecks....n. ase oes 3 1,540 26,945 
Ontario. asco cee 15 1,169 17,495 
Manitoba.eeeens seein. 1 12 35 
Alberta suse. hen ee 2 137 875 
British Columbia..... 5 1,308 8,345 


In February, Newfoundland had by far 
the highest time loss among Canada’s 
provinces; nearly all of the time loss 
recorded in that province was caused by 
the disputes involving large numbers of 
woodworkers. In Quebec, the CBC dispute 
caused most of the 26,945 man-days loss 
recorded in the province. From Ontario, 
where the time loss figure was below the 
20,000 mark, no large-scale work stoppages 
were reported. Stoppages reported from 
other provinces were mostly small and 
did not cause any considerable time loss in 
February. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the epartment of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commu- 
nicate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 127 


Annual Reports 


1. GREAT BriTAIN. Facrory DEPART- 
MENT. Annual Report of the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Factories on Industrial Health for 
the Year 1957. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. 
Pp. 50. 

2. NEw BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION Boarpb. Thirty-ninth Annual 
Report, 1957. St. John, 1958. Pp. 44. 


3. U.S. NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report, including 
the Report of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board for the Fiscal Year ended June 
30, 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 65. 
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4. U.S. PRESIDENT, 1953- (EISEN- 
HOWER). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress, January 20, 
1959. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 225. 


Conferences 


5. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AUTOMA- 
TION, NAMuR, BELGIUM, 1957. Proceedings. 
Namur, International Association for Cyber- 
netics, 1958? Pp. 141. Conference held 
December 13 and 14, 1957. Text of papers 
in French or English. 

Partial Contents: Les promesses de l’automa- 
tion sont-elles valables? By WHyacinthe Du- 
breuil. The effects of technical innovation on 
management administration, by John Wood- 
ward. L’automation au service de homme, 
by Maurice Lachin. Automation, problémes 
humains, hypothéses, by Robert J. Van Egten. 
Du travail individuel au travail automatique, 
by Robert Caussin. L’automation et les syn- 
dicats, by Max Gottschalk. Economic and 
social aspects of automation particularly with 
regard to future employment, by Fred L. 
Polak. Problémes et perspectives de l’automa- 
tion dans les activités tertiaires et plus par- 
ticulisrement dans Jl’administration publiques, 
by Lucien Mehl. Les syndicats ouvriers devant 
l’automation, by Walther Schevenels. 
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6. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Communications in 
Employment Relations: Proceedings of a 
Conference held April 14-15, 1953, with 
the cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter 
of the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W. C. Brown Co., 1953 [i.e. 1954]. Pp. 48. 

The various speakers discussed upward, 
downward and horizontal or cross communica- 
tions within the company. 

7. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Compensation Prin- 
ciples and Practices; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held April 15-16, 1952, with the 
Cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W. C. Brown Co., 1953. Pp. 32: 

Contents: Current Management Concepts of 
Compensation Principles and Practices, by 
Dean H. Rosensteel. Wage and Salary Pro- 
grams, by Roger S. Hubbell. Wage and Salary 
Structures and Differentials, by Adolph O. 
Berger. Cost of Living and Annual Productivity 
Increment Compensation Programs, by Harold 
Stieglitz. The Wage-Price Spiral, by Leon 
H. Keyserling. Compensation for Salaried 
Employees, by Merle C. Hale. Relationships 
between Wage Policies and Programs and Salary 
Policies and Programs, by R. E. Kirkpatrick. 
Communication with Employees through the 
Indirect Compensation Program, by J. Stevens 
Stock. Evaluation of Compensation Programs, 
by Robert H. Hoge. 

8. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Job Opportunities and 
Job Security; Proceedings of the 7th Annual 
Industrial Relations Center Labor Confer- 
ence held at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, February 
17 and 18, 1955. Edited by Walter H. 
Uphoff. Dubuque, W. C. Brown Co., c1955. 
Pp. 83. 


Partial Contents: Figuring Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, by Ewan Clague. 
Technological Change and Employment, by 
Jack Conway. Employment Stabilization Pro- 
grams, by David Dolnick. Recent Changes in 
Social Security Legislation, by Nelson H. 
Cruikshank. 


9. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Organization for Man- 
agement Teamwork; Proceedings of a Con- 
ference held April 5-6, 1955, with the 
Cooperation of the Twin Cities Chapter of 
the Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment through the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota. Dubuque, 
W. C. Brown Company, c1955. Pp. 64. 


“The conference reviewed the development 
of industrial teamwork, the nature of industrial 
leadership and the managerial function. Special 
attention was devoted to problem areas of 
manpower organization; coordination, the 
human factor, incentives for individual and 
group effort, and planning for the future of 
the firm.” 
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10. MINNESOTA. UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS CENTER. Problems of Union 
Administration Excerpts from Annual Labor 
Conference Proceedings, 1949-1953, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota. Edited by Thomas A. Mahoney and 
Walter H. Uphoff. Dubuque, W. C. Brown 
Co., 1954. Pp. 93. 


Topics discussed included: union and the 
community; membership participation in union 
programs; developing union leadership; public 
relations; effective negotiations; and, account- 
ing methods for local unions. 

11. PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE ON OCCU- 
PATIONAL SAFETY. 6th, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
1958. Proceedings, March 25-27, 1958. 
Washington, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau 
of Statistics, 1958. Pp. 210. 


Congresses and Conventions 


12. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD. Pro- 
ceedings, Twenty-fifth Annual Convention, 
August 4-8, 1958, San Jose, Calif. Washing- 
tons DSS soe p alia: 


13. BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF 
Way Employes. Proceedings of the Thirty- 
third Regular Grand Lodge Convention... 
Detroit, Michigan, June 16 to 21, Inclusive, 
1958. Detroit, 1958. 1 volume (various 
pagings). 

14. CANADIAN CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL 
Work. Sixteenth Biennial Meeting, Mont- 
real, Canada, June 2-6, 1958. Toronto, 
P9DGR pe 95.0102. 


15. CONFEDERATION DES TRAVAILLEURS 
CATHOLIQUES DU CANADA. Procés-verbal, 
Trente-septiéme du congrés de la C.T.C.C., 
Montréal, P.Q., 1958. Quebec, 1958. Pp. 
308. 


16. LaBouR Party (GREAT BriTAIN). 
Report of the 57th Annual Conference 
held in...Scarborough, September 29 to 
October 3, 1958. London, 1958. Pp. 291. 


17. MANITOBA FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Fourth Annual Convention Report of Pro- 
ceedings, October 18th and 19th, 1958, 
Winnipeg. Winnipeg, 1958. Pp. 75, 11. 


18. SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATION OF LA- 
BOUR (CLC). Minutes and Proceedings of 
the Third Convention...held in Moose 
Jaw, Saskatchewan, October 23, 24, and 25, 
1958. Regina, 1958. 1 Volume (unpaged). 


Education 


19. CLARK, HAROLD FLORIAN. Classrooms 
in the Factories; an Account of Educational 
Activities conducted by American Industry, 
by Harold F. Clark and Harold S. Sloan. 
Rutherford, N.J., Institute of Research, 
Fairfield Dickinson University, 1958. Pp. 
139. 


Discusses some of the educational courses 
available to employees in 296 American indus- 
trial corporations. 


20. WORLD CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION. Public 
Support for Education; Reports of National 
Teachers Association. Washington, 1958. 
Po. 


Industrial Health 


21. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Lifting and Carry- 
ing. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 12. 


22. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Safety Devices for 
Hand and Foot Operated Presses. London, 
HMOs 1955.~ Pp. 32. 


23. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZA- 
TION. Safety and Health of Workers; the 
Task of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion Geneva, 1958. Pp. 39. 


Industrial Relations 


24. DusiIn, RopBert. Working Union- 
Management Relations; the Sociology of 
Industrial Relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 291. 


A sociological approach to industrial rela- 
tions. 


25. DusBINn, Rosert. The World of Work; 
Industrial Society and Human Relations. 
Englewood, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 1958. Pp. 
448. 


Concerns the behavior of people at work. 
Touches on human and industrial relations, 
and discusses the nature of modern manage- 
ment. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Col- 
laboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at 
the Industrial and National Levels. Eighth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 
2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8(1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 43rd session, 
1959. 


Part 1 contains a report on law and prac- 
tice in the various countries with regard to 
collaboration between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations at the 
industrial and national levels, together with a 
questionnaire on the subject. Part 2, based on 
replies from 46 member countries, analyzes the 
significant points in them and proposes con- 
clusions. 

27. STIEBER, JAcK V., ed. U.S. Industrial 
Relations: the Next Twenty Years, by Clark 
Kerr [and others]. East Lansing, Michigan 
State University Press, 1958. Pp. 215. 
“Lectures... presented at Michigan State 
University in 1956-57 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center.” 

Contents: The American Industrial Relations 
System in 1975, by John T. Dunlop. Labor’s 
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role in 1975, by Walter P. Reuther. Industrial 
Relations in 1975: a Management View, by 
John S. Bugas. The Future Role of Govern- 
ment in industrial Relations, by David L. 
Cole. The Future of Social Security, by 
Edwin E. Witte. The Prospect for Wages and 
Hours, by Clark Kerr. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Provincial Labour 
Standards concerning Child Labour, Holi- 
days, Hours of Work, Minimum Wages, 
Equal Pay for Equal Work, Workmen's 
Compensation, Fair Employment Practices 
and Weekly Rest-Day. October 1958. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 24. 


29. SULTAN, PauL Epwarp. Right-to- 
Work Laws: a Study in Conflict. Los 
Angeles, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California, 1958. Pp. 134. 

Analyzes arguments of those favoring or 
opposing right-to-work laws. Also considers 


the economic, social and legal aspects of union 
security. 


Labour Organization 


30. CANADIAN LABOUR CONGRESS. Mem- 
orandum to the Government of Canada, 
January 22, 1959. Ottawa, 1959. Pp. 47. 


31. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIvIsION. The. 
Trade Unionist in Britain. Rev. ed. London; 
1958. Pp. 48. 

Describes trade union organization, functions 
of the trade union member and the benefits of 
belonging to a trade union. 

32. LESTER, RICHARD ALLEN. As Unions 
mature; an Analysis of the Evolution of 
American Unionism. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 171. 

Partial Contents: The Essence of Unionism. 
The Changing Character of American Unionism 
—Management and Other External Influences. 
Dynamic Forces in American Unionism. Cor- 
rupting Influences in American Unionism. Ex- 
perience in Britain and Sweden. Experience 
in Individual Unions. The Theory of Union 
Development. The Evolution of Union-Manage- 
ment Relations. Implications for Economic 
Analysis. Implications for Public Policy. 

33. SAMUEL, HowarD D. Profile of a 
Union: the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO. Written and pro- 
duced by Howard D. Samuel and Lynne 
Rhodes. New York, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, 1958. Pp. 94. 

A. pictorial pamphlet which explains the 
structure of the union, and what the union 
has done and is doing for its members in the 
way of contracts, wages and welfare benefits. 


Labour Supply 

34. SURIYAKUMARAN, CANAGANAYAGAN. The 
Economics of Full Employment in Agricul- 
tural Countries, with Special Reference to 
India and Ceylon. Colombo, K.V.G. De 
Silva & Co., 1957. Pp. 307. 
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35. WILCOCK, RICHARD CARRINGTON. 
Small City Job Markets: the Labor Market 
Behavior of Firms and Workers, by Richard 
C. Wilcock and Irvin Sobel. Urbana, In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Illinois, 1958. Pp. 170. 

Contains two studies on the labor market 
situation in five Midwestern American areas. 


Occupations 


36. GERIN, ELISABETH. Le métier dont je 
réve, par Elisabeth Gerin et Monique 
Chabaud. Paris, Centre de recherches et 
dinformation pédagogiques, Editions B.P., 
LOS ig rl 2s 

Outlines some careers for women and sug- 
gests how to choose and prepare for them. 

37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. I[n- 
ternational Standard Classification of Occu- 
pations. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 236. 

“The main purposes of an _ international 
classification of occupations are—(a) to facili- 
tate international comparisons of | statistical 
data originating at the national level; (b) to 
give guidance to governments wishing to 
develop or revise national occupational classifi- 
cation systems; and to serve as a means of 
identifying national occupations of international 
interest.” 

38. NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HOUSEWORK- 
ERS LIMITED, LONDON. A _ Guide for 
Domestic Workers in Hospitals. 2nd ed. 
London, 19357 .Pps o>. 

“This guide...is intended to help domestic 
workers in hospitals to do their various tasks 
thoroughly, quickly, economically and easily.” 


Wages and Hours 


39. BUILDING SERVICES EMPLOYEES’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION. DEPARTMENT OF 
RESEARCH AND EDUCATION. Wage Rates 
and Ranges for Selected Occupations in 
Cities and Other Governmental Units, 1958. 
Chicago, 1958. Pp. 23. 

40. NEw York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS. Wages and Hours in the Build- 
ing Service Industry in New York State, 
1956. New York, 1958. Pp. 165. 


41. NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
STATISTICS. Report on Prices, Wages, and 
Labour Statistics of New Zealand for the 
Year 1957. Wellington, Government Printer, 
1958. Pp. 96. 


42. SOCIETE ROYALE D’ECONOMIE POLITI- 
QUE DE BELGIQUE. La réduction de la 
durée du travail; colloque des 23 et 24 
février 1957. Bruxelles, Les éditions de la 
Librairie encyclopédique, 1957. Pp. 209. 

Consists of an introductory essay on the 
question of shorter hours, and a series of 


observations by eighteen individuals or groups 
on the essay. 


Miscellaneous 


43. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
E.P.A.; Activities and Achievements; a 
Summary of the Work done by E.P.A. 
during Four Years of Operational Activi- 


fess Paris. 1958-5Pp.ioe 

Some of the programs in which the Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency is interested are 
business management, vocational training, 
applied research, economic factors of produc- 
tivity, and agriculture. 


44. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF 
CANADA. Yearbook, 1958. Ottawa, 1958. 
Pp. 188. 


45. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents: The Business Outlook, 
1959.0 New “York, *c1958. sPp eit 

Contents: Where in the Business Cycle? By 
Geoffrey H. Moore. Consumer Hard Goods, 
by George P. Hitchings. Consumer Soft Goods, 
by Ira T. Ellis. Consumer Services, by A. D. H. 
Kaplan. Retail Trade, by Malcolm P. McNair. 
Capital Goods and Steel, by Bradford B. Smith. 
Inventories, by Louis J. Paradise. Construction, 
by Miles L. Colean. Government Spending, 
by Edwin B. George. Agriculture, by Nathan 
M. Koffsky. Foreign Trade, by O. Glenn 
Saxon. Prices and Wages, by Jules Backman. 
Money and Credit, by Roy L. Reierson. Securi- 
ties, by Ragnar Naess. Summary, by Martin 
R. Gainsbrugh. 


46. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Organization of Staff Functions, 
by Louis A. Allen. New York, 1958. Pp. 
104. 


The following staff functions are presented 
and analyzed: Finance, Controller, Treasurer, 
Personnel Administration, Public Relations, 
Purchasing, Traffic, Secretary, and Legal. 





The International Labour Organization’s International Standard Classification of 


Occupations 
Ottawa 4, Ontario, at a price of $4.00. 


is now available from the ILO’s 


Canada Branch, 202 Queen Street, 


The volume contains the International Standard Classification of Occupations that 
was endorsed as a basis for international statistical] classification by the Ninth Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians (L2G. June 1957, pe7Us): 

One of the main objectives of the classification is to promote the international 
comparability of occupational data made available by different countries, especially 


census data. 


Another is to provide a framework and guide for the development of 
national systems of occupational classification 


in those countries that do not now 


have a satisfactory system, not only for statistical purposes but also for use in employ- 


ment services. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





A—Labour Force 


2" NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JANUARY 1%, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





P.E.I. Man 
— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B Alta 
The Labour Force 

IB OU SOKGS iter ocietiva a esciete ticks nce satel ess31,0 6,076 112 426 1, 730 2,244 1,017 547 
PATO CULGUCel lomeeem tne ie rerecielcte arc crora(eicers 623 * 48 135 158 261 20 
INonoAloricnl tural ccererislsticisciete sais se 5, 453 111 378 1,595 2,086 756 527 
eae srepere cree aes satiets care foie folacel chy Rusietals os 4,582 93 332 1,306 1, 652 783 416 
JAauiouhaihenl &, Bonn eecse 26 Sennen aris 591 * 47 130 144 250 19 
INom= Ato rie) buralgeesate eters sc eh e)iafeaie« 3,991 92 285 1,176 1,508 533 397 
STI Ales etre anes a. cera ciolssrals ieee et velsters 1,494 19 94 424 592 234 131 

ANgutOM Unites le bikin cen Gene Omer 32 * * * 14 11 * 
Non AWoricultiurallan vce cece a ae es 1, 462 19 | 93 419 578 223 130 
PAULA Og renee Se et era eiete lve aici ols ves ai/€ a008 3~ 6,076 112 426 1, 730 2,244 1,017 547 
(4=—1Ohvearss eek aetieite ase aves oes 544 14 43 198 171 86 32 
DAT CATR ete tere apste ike ataiaiahs) sistas, 6 o1e:« 760 ily 54 249 256 126 58 
DA GIN EAN Sa raletirete ctevcheister onsystoh sialon. else) #16 2,845 52 180 800 1,074 468 271 
AD == OA V.CATS aa eirerer levees che arestiris(ove sale: 416. = 1,709 26 129 437 653 296 168 
OOLVears ANGIOVCL: sence. ecscee sss 218 : 20 46 90 41 18 

Persons with Jobs 
PRUs tabs CLOUDS Hiei ser sicterteisierstasie + <1 > 5,538 80 376 13527 2,102 961 492 
: bat eee A. ics CoE CRIES CD Oe 4,098 61 285 1,121 1,530 735 366 
PBIGINIAL OS ee eee ei teeere ier iele eres Sisianeress' eve ei 1, 440 19 91 406 572 226 126 
FA OTICULUUT ALOE crisectleistraerc le cists ei= 605 * 45 131 152 257 19 
as Aeeicaltaesl Ldeady hog ttan Db SPO iod 4,933 79 331 1,396 1, 950 704 473 
PMV Orkereret seek wide. « sccel tee ns sc 4,480 68 297 1, 267 1,792 638 418 
= hha oh ol Asta Bete eee 3,168 52 215 890 1,269 439 303 
Hemales meen tae crc see ars cle ets 1,312 16 82 377 523 199 115 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Bayi SEs nc gask wane soooen anes qaune ane 538 32 50 203 142 56 55 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SOAS Se 5,389 154 463 1,507 1,791 944 530 
mi iaeeceanerie stemeg tr 1/138 46 105 293 342 219 133 
Pornslonit 104 Sere didi wis & 4,251 108 358 1,214 1,449 725 397 


ee ee 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
January 17, 1959 December 13, 1958 January 18, 1958 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(2) Work() 
Total-icoking for work: :a0.0..<s+ os 0. en eeee 565 536 467 445 556 531 
WithoutdoWsa sont ascent eer 538 512 440 420 527 505 
Wunder laimonth ye... nceese cote eee 130 — 138 — 139 — 
1—=sS monthss seas seen ores 257 — 188 — 276 — 
A= GMNONCNS e «cc aaicvaree o eraue weeeerak tees 93 — 64 _ 81 — 
(= 2 MONTHS 52 )cche weenie eee 37 — 34 — 22 — 
i3-—ISimonths.-cees coe eee eee 13 _ m — * — 
19-and.OVvierssti. cco eee = — - — * -— 
Worked tc} aei ica cache eee 27 24 27 25 29 26 
114 hours ioe. oc: eaeanee eee eee * * = ~ 13 12 
1534 OUTS . secs casas tes betes 18 16 18 17 16 14 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- : 

veer ne aE Der etion, C ase cee Supple- Totalt 

ont att anu- torage, onstruc- ublic : ~~ mentary 

Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade ee Labour 

Communi- overn- | Tneome 

cation? ) 

1958—Total....| 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 2,757 468 12,110 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 eps 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 13,215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,021 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2, 268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1958—Jan.......| 46.0 381.9 LOSES Ul saetes ster wie Pave tere eeoes tore ci epee] Seco cre ne ee | eee 267.8 
Feb...... 46.5 385.5 132.2 64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0} 163 Pai al 
Maine 48.5 389.8 UB TU 3 8 egg es cae ava ani rae rst Wi ae es A eae Ae al oe toni pete ee , 283.2 
ADTs. ae 43.9 392.3 132 6 pois care Beerae | a tave eal secre cee ces | rae ene oa eae 1,304.0 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354.8 
June. 45.6 404.9 LAL ig I] cSancpoceteretots tilts c's cholera cletell case peateeerees it Maree iets | Caer me em | Cen ,384.5 
July. 45.0 402.1 LAB BAN] Sccesetcreyas Pate: otters # Seed ieee Rete nell atte eee eee ee | ee eee ,082.1 
Age eee 45.5 399.8 145.7 75.7 335.4 7Ale il 592.3 1,080.5 | 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sept..... 44.5 404.0 14558 Sahl ee wes Ochs | seer acetal seveic Me wcvck | aetes eras | Lee | ee ee 1,405.3 
Oct cre 43.2 400.0 142 Doge) cto hevetiia lle aia's as Sa-2] aes wee cel) mete eee ene | See 389.8 
INowoeeee 43.1 401.7 142.0 91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 | 174.1 | 1,885.5 
Dee...... 42.1 393.7 13926 shite scacten nin ss lone cse's 1 cise ots ole eed ae ee ene ,309.0 
1959—Jan.......] 42.5 399.3 LST PsN ekedeanc +) shee ateg cok Ata doh be. Semel emer ite | meemeeeeee 1,350.3 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 

2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 

3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of,this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or mere employees—At January 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,634,815. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 








Index Numbers Index Numbers 


Year and Month i ee ou ne pAb Sete 
Aggregate| Average paces F Aggregate| Average mmc 
Weekly |Wagesand Wages and) Employ- Weekly |Wagesand Wages and 





Employ- 








ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 

19583—Average..........s0...- 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 11353 152.4 134.2 59.01 
19054— Averages), .<s-ssasee-+6 109.9 {bikes By ial 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
TOS —sAviclraves ans dsodaeces G 11275 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—-Averages.......-.5-25.-- 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957 -AVeraee yim eins Soe = 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
GPa; wale. Ohb de hace be dear AGE: 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
TN eRe 1 8s eae fare ee WBS A 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 

iN Re es ee eae 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 

INfYa> wll ESceboenoenes 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 

Mia yen le eet a occ s gor ease 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 

ine) al eke Beate aeee 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 

UAE as Gat ieee eae a ele cee Zee 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 

PAID sae Lee ear craye crs aie evenest sya 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 

Sep tog nliearteceactomictaniot kets 121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 111.5 184.9 164.7 72.40 

OCT Le idsicctoeete te 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 1Swe2 165.4 T20to 

IN feng Seem acs ain cine 120.1 199.5 165.6 lacs 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 

ID Yok”. NS Re Rese See 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74,11 

1959 =SJamt ee cats eee tee ots 115.8 186.8 160.7 69.03 106.9 174.0 161.6 71.06 


ee a a ee ee eran 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Glaviee@ i aiiare 























Area Pay period preceding Pay period preceding 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 | Dee. 1 Jan. 1 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
(a) Provinces 
Newloun lances aceon mapaaitnsu veiee Gene eee 11256 121.1 116e4 60. 82 62.24 60. 65 
Brinceditdward Islandia.).o6. « otaocldoe ie eee 115.6 134.4 106.6 51.16 48.78 50.55 
INO Va SCO tiaeeanen gear os scat bee Ox ORE eee 94.9 96.5 96.3 55.07 59.15 55.48 
New BRUNS WwiGks een act ealats . Pas oa ace ee ee ee 100.6 101.3 97.9 58.76 58.47 56. 84 
Qnebee erie te stsick toca ee ee ee eee 114.4 119.7 117.0 66.15 68.96 63.92 
Onitagnios «5: Bees Sos ee be ee Eee 118.1 120.0 120.3 71.59 74.31 68.79 
Mianitobaiie. #9202 Nance tek ee ee ee ee 108.0 109.3 107.7 66.36 67.92 62.08 
Saskatchewaneers..2) ks ores eb eee eee 123.3 130.1 121.0 68.27 68.24 65.37 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)............ 148.2 Jindeat 146.6 72.16 74.21 69.24 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 110.7 523 111.6 74. 84 78.26 70.55 
Canada ss25.ot.cceante Bee ee eee 115.8 119.2 117.5 69.03 71.60 66.35 
(bd) Metropolitan Areas 
Ste Johnish. 20. 26..< ho tates ce Gee ee eee 126.0 135.9 124.1 49.91 49.77 47.85 
SVGNEY o.chb aicdeerc <a oe oe ae Le he es eee 90.6 92.5 93.3 61.23 74.51 69. 62 
Halitax. be Stes. ac co eet ee ee 120.0 116.3 117.4 56.49 57.69 54.36 
Saintwohits.t.owecc-. < at eene ae eee 103.0 95.0 105.2 53.74 54.55 50.48 
Québec...f ish dec: SecBechae 4 sk Ree ee 104.5 110.4 105.1 Dion 59.57 54.68 
Sherbrooke S6ic..d2.. aaah ss. oc Pen eee 97.9 100.9 100.5 54. 66 58.34 51.00 
Whree Ravers cre. atte Seen moore oe ee ee 104.1 116.8 109.9 58.70 G7 60.12 
Drummond yillestes.& eeteae coon ee ee ee 78.0 77.6 74.1 57.46 60.06 55.78 
Montreal, le eo We ee ee ee 119.5 IDBES tie 66. 82 69.99 64.59 
Ottawa-—Hullt ea eee eee a eee 124.2 125.9 119.9 63.28 65.56 59.58 
Peterborough. nt Riis tee ee ae eee 98.9 99.2 102.8 70.95 79.87 10.37 
AS EWE: Fema Seer gta: ce I ca, Ne 180.8 178.0 176.3 85.10 80.65 73.61 
Niagara, Falls. aie ee. ee ee 95.4 99.5 112.9 70.22 leh Ono 
Sb Catharines’). - ee ek el. ee ee eee 104.1 106.5 116.6 74.64 79.81 76.50 
MorOntos 74 ey ee Soe ee ee eee 131.8 133.6 132.0 72.25 74,85 69.33 
Hamiltonefc cee ee eee 106. 4 107.1 109.4 ONTO 76.26 72.01 
Brantiond gc testancy osteo iae So ne ee eee 87.9 90.3 85.6 64.92 68.04 61.46 
Galt ccc RESO cee ee Ce ee 108.7 110.8 109.9 60.77 64.94 58.39 
Kitchener ie soo 2" en Oe en pee aa 116.2 118.7 113.6 63.24 (yAnyail 59.91 
UG Dury.) etc talons seer ae eee ton 47.1 144.8 69.26 79.46 84.62 
Londoning ct ees oe ek eee: 118.9 123.0 116.7 65.15 68.23 61.89 
DATHIA...jc: Cire ei erat nate ete ee ee en ae 123.4 124.9 134.0 90.00 91.80 85.25 
Windsor s 5. cise Sieh okt oe ta ene Pe 79.1 81.3 86.1 UBT 79.84 67.82 
Sault Ste. Marie-2... #05020 eee 139.0 147.5 130.9 86.52 89.54 85.54 
Bite Walle — Peer ti eee 112.0 iseio 116.5 70.90 73.46 68. 66 
Winn peg it, oe eee ee ee 109.8 110.4 107.8 63.08 64.64 59.46 
JRGPIN S.J cee ten to oe ee he RETR or 122.0 128.7 120.7 64.21 63.99 61.80 
Maskatoon so. skies che case ee ee ie 129.7 137.4 PAG AL 63.52 64.29 60.31 
HA MOntOH Ao ical Sion oo eee 17532 180.8 176.5 66.27 69.13 62.91 
Calgary: castoctn pact ene ee ea 162.3 163.5 157.0 67.03 68. 80 66.01 
Vancouver. 277 <trtaas ss aeons eens eee 114.0 116.7 11582 74.71 11.25 69.47 
WVICbOT IA Sota. cco = ad a. Rec se ke 118.1 116.0 120.9 67.61 70.57 64.15 
ne eee eee eee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 








Industry Pay period preceding Pay period preceding 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
DR UERRYES Pee eee fy oh ele nig circ vt ect nen bee e a ee 115.4 115.7 126.1 84.38 89.65 83.22 
IMiGiAa) TCWG, Seg G ASS OMTUEG CAE Oman Boreas 123.5 124.0 137.1 87.73 90.98 85.52 
(Giallo acorateooiae eo ce Eee Cer ce ne cee ee 72.9 74.3 75.0 71.35 73.60 68.82 
(@pergrrre baller ctecs wie elec ig colette cite. a.ere) sieteiae.s 170.7 170.3 195.0 94.26 98.04 91.51 
JOE Ek ce tho clan cid Stas DoCS CCRC ARID CTE Cee 102.5 100.6 111.2 82.80 90.72 82.70 
Ge le tar te crate ip teW ols te <tetaretet a lernvobe te aiete dale 55.4 55.4 61.8 58.58 76.04 64.86 
@ilvarrclana tunel asiyane ern cae eelateietels: shard eters, oars.0.5/ 6° 287.8 218.3 291.5 101.14 102.21 96.52 
DNOUIETIVG Ua lepers eccte era teieietane cinvot w sastrts re arches el cia dw else 117.0 123.2 121.3 72.46 81.00 72, 86 
NEAIVUIEACUUITEN OS Se retro lek ccitaeicee as tice oss os 106.9 109.6 103.0 71.06 W401 68.47 
Hoo Guan Guben cla SOsees tae stele cise ateartela lets elise wfe'e-ein« 104.9 115.2 102.5 65.39 66.55 62.41 
VCR ORO TOCUCUS Mee semeni hiiicce s caine at testers + «a 130.1 137.2 123.6 72.97 75.57 69.41 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 74.2 109.2 73.8 59.69 54,12 55.44 
Grararancdermillproducksa sek sae eis sels nic giole's e's ees 104.5 105.8 101.5 68.7 75.19 67.18 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.7 110.7 108.7 63.80 64.75 60.79 
IBISCULUS LAT GCACLACKCES insect sieeve ess oelae ss 510 82.6 92.1 83.6 47.50 55.30 48.38 
Distiledsandsmaltuiquorsses.6 eae cree cele e ace shes 102.9 115.3 106.1 85.04 86.62 79.35 
IEObacco und tobacco PLOdUCts. sas se... sas. tn des aie» 108.9 91.4 85.4 61.76 69.91 66.83 
[inl of aYSTe [UIROTS WENCH. & Ju oee one nee ore aCe OIC 98.6 99.7 104.4 73.59 74.90 63.97 
Mea Mem LOGUCUSe. meee: i Reeet i sions spelen © 6 84,9 86.6 84.1 44.95 50.90 44,39 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-. 90.5 91,4 88.7 41.69 AG to 40.93 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 78.3 79.5 79.3 56.51 59.97 53.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 75.6 76.7 80.8 Oeit DDD 49.19 
WOOllenecOOUSHeen mrtte a eet Me in eaccish we Cidet 95 anes 57.8 58.9 60.5 51.14 56.99 50.61 
Symunetie textilesrand Silke eres ccci ep oss «leis + Sie 81.2 81.8 66.53 67.02 63.75 
@lothinea(textile amadMur))- pase eat a elsrets aie clle sess 87.3 90.9 87.4 41.62 46.51 40.12 
IMenkaiclotiningeneere tehie tke cm mics caclaremicias a ees ies 87.8 91.4 92.2 40.21 45.24 39.04 
WiOmenRSICLOt MIN OS tame saik.. Weiteie ial: <ioveteiesicic erate sis 91.0 95.0 89.1 41,41 46.72 40.88 
TNT GRO OO CL Seer ee te radevche ers arariesa ts Ructtis telealteels bevels 76.0 79.3 15.3 42.49 47.00 40.28 
\iMOtO Te | joRAOXO MOUS rom cordindne Aeros ond GE CAM On on One 97.7 103.3 94,1 58.40 64.33 56.36 
Sewanee lanin oat aes cee sar tarreteevales. seins 's ss: 97.8 104.9 91.0 60.03 65.90 58.54 
LESTER Come te hee oreo) oie is ois ei nie s/o PeVais ol vele/ens erste ss 107.5 110.9 108.3 56.94 63.34 53.98 
Otherawoodiproducts es the ade ee} dee Ve oe 79.1 81.7 81.8 52.80 57.47 50.98 
ADC URL OCLUCUS Gere settea te Revelates tere aay faaetioge eo tape/alTousiss< 120.4 12123 ila ih 82.11 87.05 80.15 
Bal prancepapenrsiiil eee jah sere vie cle sists esos 120.6 120.9 111.8 88.67 93.72 87.57 
Other papenDpDrocuctsssn. cae taseeesisias + 26 Soler 119.9 12252 120.0 65.97 70.88 62.95 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.5 120.4 119.4 77.53 79.57 74.85 
IPOntaners vee proGduGuss samen stectc ees ccieiki «6s «000 102.5 103.7 105.3 79.12 82.49 75.63 
Nee Mbt ume ia p eMC Ue eas sarah Giciessiolele asic e ais-s 65.8 63.2 61.9 82.11 82.06 76.67 
Fabricated and structural steel................-. 151.7 158.6 162.2 79,21 84.51 76.97 
Elsinch waireisinl GLO OLS) je sake arte ela cen ers eeisie ciers sien e+ 95.2 94.9 93.6 71.50 76.08 69.10 
Heating and cooking appliances.............-..-. 94.5 100.8 93.1 67.24 72.67 65.95 
IMONKCAS LITE Saaeeeeae oe eerie ese oie ecageoin scarey ous <r 95.2 97.2 98.6 74.12 80.38 69.88 
Wis Chine myer L@uenrns water iertics «sie ie uiede siesta 103.6 104.3 114.1 74,23 80.05 72.24 
BrimanyanOneaAnd steele. am sets aaienctecle oe ++ +101 110.3 110.3 111.2 94.33 92.06 90.56 
Sheetmetaluproducussers sc ncc cls ticirciaisis cise els « 99.6 103.1 99.9 74.32 78.36 72.08 
Wino anel ware rproduchatienacan cir critelelsicis.s erie ieee! 1333 108.3 79.73 83.17 72.82 
ranspocta tionie QUIPMeN bese see's vetlel ls o1eela alle «l= «> = 119.4 119.9 134.1 81.10 83.93 io i4 
ISTAS REY GIN) ENE ca oboanasas camudes Oyo or hae> ms 356.0 357.5 387.4 86.28 88.28 83.47 
IMOtORsviehiGlegmensaaciiseis sea src. oie ai cterettte crests 109.0 108.4 113.7 87.76 91.33 73.78 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-.--- 106.8 105.9 105.3 76.81 81.84 OAR 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.5 65.4 84.5 74.82 74.95 71.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing. ....0...-+-----056---- SW (ar 120.1 144.2 73.17 78.09 67.75 
Nonferrous miietal proGdUuCtse.ccsess m= 1-12 5 ciel osc « 114.2 107.7 130.2 §2.08 85.08 82.49 
FAT IMMINUMNNOUUCTS tem ele pancreas ese eielsielsie ei =--1s 130.1 136.2 127.9 77.61 81.87 70. D2 
Brass and COpperspProgucts .eeey cscs sss ekiceio. = 107.1 107.8 103.2 77.30 79.98 73.35 
Shaays) hinavie f:ho(ol 1Xtsibleres, A oho ooaBHoGoOOoweacor 120.6 103.9 161.1 91.95 96.01 91.56 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............++-+.+- 131.8 134.4 141.8 76.45 79.63 74.00 
Non-metallic mineral products............-..5+-55 131.8 139.1 123.1 73,84 78.41 70.35 
Clavaproductaseeeens ta cel eee ese elie il 98.5 106.8 95.0 69.98 72.68 66.41 
Glassiandielass productans scree +e. ae em ce 142.5 141.3 129.6 73.50 77.84 69.35 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-+++++5 137.4 138.7 138.4 107.39 105. 46 103.21 
@hemicaliproductss ee sec sete cis foie cise ii-1-I.° 127.3 129.0 133.4 84,91 84.8 81.32 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 116.8 117.8 118.5 74.52 74.99 71.31 
Acids) alkalis and salte ol su.n2< css 5 -scemeres «tales 140.8 143.3 151.7 98.53 96.29 93.50 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........--- 120.0 124.3 112.5 62.45 66.35 61.15 
ConstrucéiO me ee oe eee ne ae nice seiclels ieiereieietec 107.6 129.5 111.3 65.64 74.66 64.78 
Building and general engineering..........--++-++++ 107.9 130.9 116.1 68.11 81.30 e = 

istitl Glhi¥s. 5 achimnesbocmonen codosbedpoEoOEeneOro te 113.0 137.0 118.5 66.70 80.06 6 
Pinisimoering wOrle: cy i daceu chet sie shes Gee = 86.5 105.2 106.0 75.87 88.11 73.20 
Highways, bridges and streets.........-..-++-+-+: 107.1 127.4 103.5 61.65 63.70 58.50 
Rai aacavlowiesin ise 131.7 133.3 127.5 48.68 49.20 46.65 
Bad ee ae Ce dai. | 122 4 | ts.7 | 39 62 | 39.68 38.42 
Setar oe: ae ree e ca er ietl aha 186.1 188.9 174.9 71.33 70.99 69.09 
Industrial composite.................0eeeeee eee 115.8 119.2 117.5 69.03 71.60 66.35 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked 


Jane ie 
1959 

Newitoundlandtac «tater ee ests stebeie eier Ptenar enone 37.2 
NOV aS COULR Ect: cas eae Mee ans 8 neriste tints. fec Le ears 38.4 
New Brunswikie---.mcnen ds cietin antes eee 40.2 
QUEbeG rasta Baers woes te ee oO aC OR OEE 37.8 
Ontarions. bectrcne ior. cet, Sua aaectoee see ee REET: 37.1 
Manitoba.t.c fxcseies se ase ee tate os ele hee oie eee 37.4 
Saskatchewan seitac ive cs stevussrolets's1a) + sberaners wesc puerto 37.5 
Alberta ()) is gee sicinidnr. Ceietiee eeiaceeeie cbuk tice arene 38.5 
British; Columibia(2) 2) scree. css - ereeyee eerie 35.4 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Dee. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
1958 1958 1959 
37.9 41.4 166.5 
41.1 37.6 152.1 
41.8 38.6 154.1 
41.8 38.1 152.6 
40.7 36.8 179.5 
40.1 36.5 163.1 
39.8 37.5 185.8 
40.8 37.5 180.9 
38.1 34.3 206.6 


(in cents) 

Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 
1958 1958 
156.9 169.8 
146.1 150.7 
149.2 150.8 
149.9 149.1 
175.3 174.6 
160.7 154.4 
178e7 177.0 
177.6 175.5 
205.6 199.5 


Notr:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 


Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 
RealWeekly 
Earnings 


—_—_— | | | | | 





Average 

Hours Average 

Period Worked Hourly 

Per Week | Earnings 
cts. 
Monthly Average 1949................... 42.3 98.6 
Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 
Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 
MonthiysAversce | 95206 se ae eens 41.5 129.2 
Monthly Average 1958................... 41.3 135.8 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.1 151.5 
Monthly Average 1957.................-. 40.4 160.0 

Week Preceding: 

January IY LOSS ese eee eee 40.3* 165.8 
Hebruaryaerl) | ODS eee eee 39.9 164.3 
March LOS Secrest eee: 40.0 165.3 
April LLOSS mc cee ere 40.4 165.8 
May T1958 4 oor es eee 40.4 166.4 
June 11958 one a eee 40.7 167.2 
July 1 1958.2 ae ee eee 40.5 166.6 
August LOSS wee yes ee oer: 40.3 165.9 
September a10l 958 eee 40.6 164.0 
October L908 eo ee ee 40.7 164.4 
INovember=1,31 958-2. ee eeon eae 40.8 165.5 
December 1, 1958.................. 40.9 167.3 
January T1959 (2) ee). Sooke tees 40. 8* 170.9 


Average | Consumer 
Weekly Price 
Earnings Index 
100.0 100.0 
105.1 102.9 
117.0 ised 
128.6 116.5 
134.5 115.5 
137.0 116.2 
142.1 116.4 
149.8 118.1 
155.1 121.9 
160.2 123.4 
157.2 123.7 
158.5 124.3 
160.6 125.2 
161.2 125.1 
163.2 125.1 
161.8 124.7 
160.3 125 e2, 
159.6 125.6 
160.4 126.0 
161.9 126.3 
164.1 126.2 
167.2 126.1 





Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1959 are 37.4 and $63.92. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








| 
Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 











Earnings Wages 
Industry ER OTe eee ee eee : 
Pay period Pay period Pay period 
preceding: preceding: preceding: 
Jan. 1|Dec.1)Jan. 1)Jan. 1)Dec.1\Jan. 1)Jan. 1;Dec.1\Jan. 1 
1959 | 1958 | 1958 3 

- no. no. | no 
ISLE ng Gorse a Si Bich arse Bidiettaotn, 2a OCD Pace aoe ee eee eee 38.7 | 42.6 | 40.2 
INN OMNI, Sno olee awed one S uous Bede a OCR eee 40.4 | 42.5 | 40.8 
(Glen 5 tenses ISSR AS ORE RO REERE, CREO icine 40.7 | 42.9 | 40.7 
Oyapneredmayie ls Soe onks SOO See HOE obs Seen eral ee 40.2 | 42.3 | 40.8 
IVEY sevtsieycserchen hrc AUR iio Pn crs koe Ri Sol 242.8 |o9.4 
(Glo kc « uae distede SORE OGOTE EROS San OEEC S nt Geter 31.38 | 42.654537.9 
Oiandenaturaleoass: carter rete ais soos creer 41.6 | 41.9 | 42.2 
PNG UAL a ee Siwcete fe opis crea prt dere hs siateia layne o's 6S + oan 37.5 | 48.9 | 39.1 
IMAnUIACOUnINe ee eet ric: wick acs ecicins ete Gs ak < gte-oe 37.4 | 40.9 | 37.2 
Mood GHDCVCLAves ert Manin rere acails oe eee as Bice? |) COLBIN) Biya 
Werth pVOuGus sertos ne rsccctiefomartriristerrs te. cretsi sc apse « 37.8 | 40.9 | 37.5 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 34.9 | 40.6 | 31.4 
Crainemille procuetsehiemare ste tit teeieis ae a erence] oisks 38.3 | 48.6 | 39.2 
Bread and other bakery products..................- 41.6 | 42.3 | 41.4 
Distiledsana mal tequorsnssctes teas aici acl se = sacle 38.4 | 40.9 | 37.7 
Mobacco and tobacco PrOGUCtS sass 0csas: dave scee +e ce 36.0 | 39.4 | 38.7 
IUD DEL PLOCUCLRte era tierietelspecierisistia ccitesic gras -iia% «chee 37.8 | 39.3 | 33.8 
TLPSe HH OL? FOREN KIVELISI: 2 Sarcin Seme oan oe don 6060, Sudo meno Gee noe 34.6 | 40.8 | 34.7 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..............-.--95 30.9 | 40.1 | 33.7 
Textile products (except clothing)...................+. 38.9 | 42.6 | 38.1 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............+: 36.8 | 40.4 | 36.2 
Woollen @OOUSH-pocnth o let itetotere ste a leperelsia)s isis «tas 40.8 | 48.7 | 38.1 
Syniheticwextiles and silky syne oe acids ss ke 43.1 | 44.6 | 42.9 
@lothine (textileanGwWur)escae emai cite lessee s.c S2-OReaeee teogall 
IgE GG WON ac oot udompaca desu sueuudon so ase aDnod 31.9) | a7-o || ol.4 
Womens Clouhing Savy. eferrieiers eo etdereierere yee os ciel: afaiass 30.1 | 36.4 | 29.8 
Gain 2h Baeaanocoonbads 5 SGen Lies uct omen En ad 36.4 | 41.6 | 35.2 
eV OOGIDLOCUCLUS MH eh cata ca as asec aie ences Sonrsis 36.5 | 41.8 | 35.9 
Saweane: planipennil seat seers weirs =e clstsis« 35.6 | 40.8 | 35.0 
FSET LUC Oe ete sete ieee ected cers orev tarortaberst stirs: ors Side |RAoeia|Poueo 
OfiemmvOocgeproUucts erect eee sia S709 eee Ta lode 
ISOs FLOM co daguen ou odanads opoS Gaede oor cadmouar 38.1 | 41.6 | 38.7 
Pulprand paper mais yaecee ce ceric stteie le octet ims 38.5 | 41.7 | 39.4 
Othermpa persprOCducEs emis seeker cere tthe ieeeiiiciisis 36.9 | 41.4 | 36.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..............- 37.5 | 39.8 | 38.2 
STronvan cl steel PLOCUCESS sis ctor atelsiels|aielclel ele) siersicl~i- =\eiai 37.4 | 40.2 | 37.4 
Aoricultural vmplements: ee. tsciecce oor ese << 39.4 | 39.4 | 38.3 
Fabricated and structural steel...............-...5+ S6c3) |\s4leo lotee 
iS ive lapnays) Gharel HO Ih 45 Age onadooodos coud0Onesasco00n 38.2 | 41.9 | 38.3 
Heating and cooking appliances...............-..+-- 37.0 | 41.1 | 36.7 
lin CESAR hao ban daos echt a sobs bos badnodne demmadcond 36.6 | 41.0 | 35.8 
Machinery manufacturing.......-.--.--------:---+ 3650) | 41.0) |Poted 
Primary iron and steel..............05.se cesses sees 38.9 | 38.2 | 39.3 
Sheesmecalsproductsmee macerated rele s = 27 mere) 36.0 | 39.1 | 36.6 
*Transportation equipment.................+++---see 38.0 | 40.4 | 36.7 
J Niort Gane | PPG qu6s cas soba dod pbbOnObOU IB OE ROU 39.2 | 40.6 | 40.0 
IMOLGEEVehiCleseme menor re en tin ecorieere te ais 37.0 | 40.8 | 30.8 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-+-++> 36.3 | 40.6 | 35.2 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment.............--- 39.0 | 39.1 | 39.4 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............-..+-++-+99 37.8 | 40.9 | 35.6 
*Non-ferrous metal products.............+-.0+e+e+++-++| 387-8 | 40.9 | 39.7 
PAT IN UTIs PLO CUCHSs stews versie! vteielelo1e)eietete ole aVe)a1stiell==101 37.7 | 42.1 | 38.9 
Brass and copper products 39.3 | 41.2 | 38.8 
Smelting and refining s00 2. ee. se eee eee cies 37.7 | 40.3 | 40.4 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............--++-+++ 37.3 | 40.9 | 38.1 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......--- 37.3 | 39.2 | 38.9 
Radios and radio part8...2....-..s.ccccovessss00-** 36.7 | 40.9 | 36.7 
IBA VHPOETES) on gas acoso asa na og odbns bopDODeUB as 004 39.7 | 41.8 | 37.0 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances..... 35.9 | 41.8 | 37.3 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........---+-+++++> 38.7 | 41.2 | 38.7 
Witerandica plese mca circa cleo acttetetelels <! ete icieietsieteye 35.4 | 42.6 | 37.9 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........-.+-+++++:+9° 39.3 | 43.6 | 39.1 
Tey PIOAUCls macs cece a pes siete e's site sissies ales eine 39.8 | 42.9 | 39.0 
Glass and glass products.............0+-0eeeeee eres 40.0 | 43.6 | 40.3 
Products of petroleum and coal............+.++2+++00° 41.2 } 41.4 | 40.1 
Cheittical products. 22.5 jes cis save cc cnc emcee at eo nitele 40.1 | 41.0 | 40.0 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations......-..-- 39.3 | 40.5 | 40.3 
Acids, alkalis and salts...........ceeseeeeeseseereee 41.8 | 41.1 | 41.1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........----+-+- 37.6 | 42.3 | 38.4 
“AD igs oS) (eles sno noocooonboonnGopDhognodo0s0daKGe »eooDDt 37.6 | 40.9 | 37.4 
Nondurable P0008)... sec ciss ci. sins voles or ce nsiow vices ue es 37.2 | 40.8 | 36.9 
WONStTUChlONse eee era eile rclerele) eforelaleletstayelct=t-foteteratel=i= 33.0 | 40.5 | 33.6 
Building and general engineering..........-.---++-+++° 30.7 | 40.5 | 32.1 
Highways, bridges and streets.........-----+--+++08° 37.2 | 40.3 | 36.7 
Electric and motor transportation..........-.+-+:-++s99 42.4 | 44.5 | 42.4 
Bert Cometic ain ocala teaiate vreteteleka soa ever iets lowe stelele 38.5 | 39.3 | 38.6 
Hotels and restaurants...........eecseeeee ees tt eee 39.2 | 39.2 | 39.3 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.........------+++++ 37.1 | 39.9 | 37.4 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
pac a eS 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment(2) 

Period _— 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

March 1 LOS cwetterem amore nice 13, 604 13,799 27, 403 331,618 72,065 403, 683 
March Te LOOMS, Pen Bee ate 9,014 10,176 19,190 457,029 105, 622 562,651 
March LODO Lee Shan te teehee 9,154 9,509 18,663 510,551 118,035 628, 586 
March PS 1TO5 6 eee ees eee 20,559 14,299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
March tN S157 fi See Se ol See BO 14,218 12,694 26,912 474, 661 113, 489 588, 150 

March 1S O58 see Fe eee 7,389 8,459 15,848 686,041 171,170 857, 211R 
April hl Rte eer iy Al 8 acs a 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681, 810 171,022 852, 832 
May LOSSES eee ee 17,323 13,174 30, 497 581,032 165, 375 746, 407 
June i ley R20 ah oe errhieey oA ts Brae ence 15,172 14,677 29, 849 443 407 156,591 599,998 
July TOSS AR: Pepe ce aa ta tee 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155, 231 503, 305 
August eM LOD See fe oe eee 11,505 11,858 23,363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1958s eee ee 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
October PLO GRR. fy At ent aor 9,385 11, 480 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 
INOVvemiper tls 19585, bares pee 7,319 9,552 16,871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
December-11> 1958 --- eee aes ee 11,579 9,752 21,331 329,050 126,341 455,391 
January T1950 eh a. cee 8,643 8,549 17,192 | 562,257 158, 163 720, 420 

Hebrusry els 19592): ee ee eee, 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175, 574 791,362R 
March 1? 1950) te tae Oe | 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623,338 174, 787 798,125 


————— ee eee ee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(?) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
pone ie: As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been ad- 
justed. 
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TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
JANUARY 30, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 


Ind eae epee a ET 
ustry Male Female Total [Deg Saher Fanuaty 
31, 1958 31, 1958 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 250 86 336 4. 72 + 74 
ROLES UR Yates sisic sinvoteol icin a oles iaroictetoat coc Os.b noise dew 1,828 8 1,836 + 953 + 1,387 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 357 30 387 + 20 — 382 
IME Stel inimn eae eeree oierarlatern sec sercictewe chetal yehte- a: vic, ates 186 7 193 —_ 29 — 217 
Huelateree MAT erate ale ec reise R anys bis Sin & acaiulelo « 96 11 107 tf 6 — 141 
INGn- etal eNlining ty cee cette iicise om talslclersrcvare voters e-s 26 2 28 “+b 25 ~ 42 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 11 1 12 + 8 “+ 2 
EPTORDOCLIN rer micrten omit RTE ae eee cient tere sp siehsae a 38 9 47 + 10 + 16 
MIAMITSACUUITIN Beer tee ete oceere cleeitte ss vidts.s 2,002 1,711 3,713 + 1,026 + 467 
HOOUSTAN CUBE VCHALES et herctae cictcilem iets occocle selects « 122 95 217 - 3 + 13 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 12 8 20 + 13 = 56 
Rib bers eraduets ens. nicaye ob crite: ses «seine: 29 18 47 ob 25 + 23 
ea therserocuc hana nie cena nee ei elels asa cies 25 124 149 oh 8 + 29 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 64 66 130 -b 19 oe 28 
@loching (textile anditur)e oss cena trees Ve see eters 62 817 879 + 393 + 201 
Wii OGEROGUCLS Re rie citer cies crane cilicts s xlsve 6 sicrcts » 204 53 257 + 79 + 34 
IBADETMELOCUGHSHo a aitie cae hte REM saci « coarenale « 66 38 104 + 11 ~~ 61 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 91 70 161 ob. 32 + 15 
ronandesteel ero ductaerasen « as soit taelaerleyarerercis.s 381 97 478 + 108 a 46 
PATS POLCAbION LE GULPINEN base: viele ois o«.0 0 21s v0 122 400 48 448 + 70 + 88 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............00008: 146 33 179 + 116 + 71 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 139 66 205 + 75 —_ 6 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..................- 68 24 92 4+ 23 a 23 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 23 18 41 +- 1 + 17 
@hemicalsbroductsien sect os can ctet o aete so ae ctigece 102 62 164 ol 21 — 22 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 68 74 142 + 35 + 24 
COWS MO OTN sac apegocde Boods acceso Soprae aeae Be 679 65 744 + 115 + 31 
General onvractOrs hic serene ere ois eters ctatelstele e\sre, o15)4°% 452 oe 484 + 68 _ 80 
Speciale rade @ ontLactOnseeine deve cece oo oso das 227 33 260 + 47 + iil 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... $39 192 831 + 391 + 437 
PUranSpPOntAblOMsa. ci eem ake eivete ete aeieh is tigter <a cidle'e shee 546 90 636 + 329 + 429 
SCOnAG Ce eerste sitet is uteie sw alate itiNolele aioe sfaicters 39 16 55 + 35 + 12 
Gorm unicatlon se ee ceisei eet eee ecles cisiae 54 86 140 +. 27 =_ 4 
Public Utility Operation.........................5. 59 24 83 + 29 — 26 
4 ETO) scein da CO 0 GO Gn On OR oT Tne SET Cre 1,395 1,491 2,886 + 652 + 667 
Wihtolesal Onepycrerortg tcreieae terete avesisitia via sisueterelctens 487 6 873 + 139 + 194 
HEE beak MPMCRE Tepe ays toate a letersi vers oia ts te gid ois sceisier.ocersuere 908 1,105 2,013 + 513 + 473 
Finance, Insurance and Real HEstate............... 471 608 1,079 + 150 + 176 
SOT VIC ee eee ae te a a Aisle ata Bialajcte's 1,987 5,388 4,300 — 1,151 + 995 
Community or) Public) Service.......6-...cerssss 207 1,120 1832.7, + 165 + 154 
GO VErnIMeEN b SCLVICE hoses sins ee cieicle vis © + Seine 2 eiela.- 1,165 478 1,643 — 1,267 + 285 
HENOCTOA TIONS SELVICCHaneiciiitiomicls! clare ed siole Sie u /siSheqste ens 28 52 80 + 30 + 25 
ID SINOSSROCE VAC een cio secieeitate aisioieisys cievais.ic siwioisicls ars 341 353 694 + 135 + 153 
EOPSOM sles CIVACC See ee ee tule So tele nie eyes, evs love! Sis" eee, © 246 3,385 3,631 — 214 + 378 
GRAN DST OTAT Repecc cites ele esivsetie's 9,667 9,603 19,270 + 2,057 + 3,826 


eS 


(})Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JANUARY 29, 1959(') 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group SS SSS 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers.... 1,128 871 1,999 9,334 2,142 11,476 
GlericalsWorkerss. asco cere eee eee 720 2,796 3,516 20, 260 52,359 72,619 
Salesv Workers eases chev ieersreel ne certo 1,051 658 1,709 9,008 22,020 31,028 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 297 3,600 3,897 44,437 32,446 76, 883 
Oe :\ 10 Pe Oe ee ee eee A ae Larnaca. mall orig comes. 4 ol\aesoercrac- oar o-o 7,023 53 7,076 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 232 16 248 7,016 1,025 8,041 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 4,107 1,103 5,210 296,770 30,047 326, 817 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

LODACCO) Es Tee eircom ree sere 36 7 43 2,670 923 3,593 
Mextiles,;clothingsete:.. seas cee saci 68 838 906 4,196 18,668 22,864 
Lumber and lumber products........ 1,798 1 1,799 36, 267 230 36, 497 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 34 10 44 1,639 743 2,382 
Leather and leather products........ 17 92 109 1,810 1,397 3,207 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 1 10 1,019 66 1,085 
Mist Key aunkak aneac mclogo Goo Gotesc6 oO: 340 10 350 28,025 1,299 29,324 
lectnical ee ere e ecie ieee Oe 85 7 92 4,901 1,594 6,495 
ALransportation eqULpPIMeNt sci siciee «eiell eeeeercevetetee Grell einteleletercie tena |iotereteie eee 1,319 39 1,358 
Mining, oe et oete co erietnceee ee WINE tliitd anomie an 65 A SOO us| iqetee., Sa teeks 4,800 
Gonstructione oesete seco ce ALTERED domate ee: 417 95,810 17 95, 827 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 344 13 357 51,712 203 51,915 
Communications and public utility... 22, Mls aires 22 1,742 7 1,749 
‘Trade. and services eesti ee 80 89 169 7,469 2,914 10,383 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 726 29 755 36, 640 1,485 38,125 
IH Oreien Miah een ee oer 38 5 43 6,638 451 7,089 
Apprentices ce ecto bmi oe tte on eee 28 1 29 10,113 11 10, 124 

Unskilled “Workers. steers selec ieee 1,890 251 2,141 221,940 35, 482 257 , 422 
Hoodland tobaccose..--ceneeuescenee 23 37 60 9,816 11,586 21, 402 
Lumber and lumber products........ 186 4 190 25,508 593 26,101 
Metal working. secs cee ect eee 149 2a 172 12,135 913 13,048 
W@onstructionsycurce naan cree UO a ae Aes 819 118, 471 3 118, 474 
Other unskilled workers............. Til) 187 900 56,010 22,387 78,397 

GRAND TOTAL.......... 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175,574 791,362 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE 
D-4.—UN 
; FILLED 
VACAN 

CIE 
S AND REGISTRA 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) TIONS AT JANUA 

» 1959 








Office U 
Previo Registrations 
a Jan, 29, R ie Previous cs egistrations 
e ec. ea : 
WL ey Le 1058 1, | Jan, 30 Previous | Previ 
Pend anaes Na aa, ae yee) eee ; Jan. 29 Month heat 
Gud males 217 RSD A mate Jan. 30 
. s aisle otilchehs.sls wiehals ave) s. (SS SS . 
ee Re a 2 206 ease eee 1958 
oe aes 4 ul 155 \ each 
heath Island. i 211 5 4 acre 22 
Charlottetown......2.0.2.20. 190 4 Bae ot 30 
merside... eee 95 147 2,641 5,263 Hes 
WovalSeatia ee Ah Math hed 2s 48 80 20,318 eon ae 
Amherst or cegenie mens 47 of C 5,918 ‘ 21 ,032 
ridgewate 7h Oe Ora ie 3,79 4,966 
Halif oe ie MCI 591 20 1 6 
In io wea cat Ae 9 549 Orly 3,212 hare 
Kentyille fet titetetitaeieieneeee 19 6 704 3 Rie a 304 
ey ee 380 7 6 ie 31,8 a 
Now AS oo ee el 362 6 1,377 c 56 36.29 
Spri Glasuow fhe Pa ae el eat 368 2,392 ie va 
| eee och SG oe 370 2°537 
ey oe a ee 433 ? 9 ? 
Sydney... .....eeeeeeeiees eo. oe 13 4 1 6,93 
eee ae 3 : ,061 , 192 ’ 3 
ee ya cen 34 94 4 836 oe Hae 
oe RL? 951 11 ? 
Ree ane wich. st eee e eee Me * 313° : 1'526 4,530 921 
Betas nara eae 53 9 ant sae aor 
Capel 0000000 ee 760 ef 3806 2188 5.980 
F Ce ee 387 , : a 
pene io a 3 aa | aera 31055 | 37600 
Moncton... ne. es Vinnie ie oe "7 26 rial UR le 
Nomen (0000 fac 35 95 10 | 2'779 2'976 PTT 
St. St SH1e.0 esse eeesee eens ac 998 3 85 a aoe 3°546 
Susser. eevee eee eeee iets 179 Bree : 11,088 ane 2,782 
wecccccacccccc] HB) gL ,926 2 21 
ot oe a Ree oy a ee soe | 
se te 396 253 ? 
Mien] oa | Na ° 2:9 3,810 
oe rere 5,008 6 1 a rs 2,638 
Pears 20 3,448 oe ue 1,847 889 
Bee ee rreeresereeens 9 ’ : 
ee Le Devise veseteseseseente e 9 99 256,749 ona E 2,310 
ee ce ae 8 20 _ 11212 ae | aes oe 
Neen seein 6 14 14 i rte 1 ’ We 2742 
Himes eeee ernie ; ; ated 
Drummond EE Eee ree Re 11 36 a 1 ,591 1,799 ie 157 
Farn ville Bik pei 186 9 3,5 1,314 1,708 
Fo Phe aee 90) 262 13 9 Me 243 1,343 
ree TTI pee 16 30 ae ann shee 3,503 
ee 14 " fe 1,745 2,264 Sua 
Gramby.c ec. ie ieee 12 °1 5 3,105 1,315 ne 
Hulls oesscoceeeeseetirrereee i : 9 1.519 3,185 Pons 
Jonquiére. irene oe re 3 3,069 oe ser 
ig Segoe ase 53 17 11 a aoe Lee 
ee oe 27 a re ety 3,198 2,779 
Tans Bie. tices seaeeseee renee 22 5,347 4,534 804 
LOViS. ogee eoeeececceteteseecee ue e 3 3,785 5,517 bade 
Touiseville... 22s... 987 8 8 2 5,23 
uiseville. neocons eees d 1,218 774 201 
M ee ene ee 45 319 26 3 1333 3,080 
nee Sitesi) 5 74 75 ee 2°3 5 1374 
Matane ere ee 5 51 »373 e 85 2884 
Mate, oe? reef an 3 92 see aa 1,087 
ee: ees ane 6 a hare 1 pec 1816 6,217 
Hitman 7 ee fe a Te 1, 136 pee os 
ee 12 ala at a oa 3°500 1,345 
Rete co Ha 1,921 13 1, 203 1,320 a3 
eee ee 3 1 1,746 | 80050 2,354 1,276 
els Khoa ce neeceeeeeeetisees 311 36 8 3° 7759 3,084 
berval ate gees Me 299 1 091 i 81 
Rouyn. . SO ee Gi cee oat a 0 419 RG aie cae 
Ste. in a ae 89 ij él 5115 iran | 190 
ye ee RE Ce tigen ie — 24 i ane 5319 37380 
5 PERI el ead. 4 ’ f 
BL ee, 27 13 ae ee 1286 7/384 
St. Jeane... oc cece 23 5 29 1,604 2,876 1,767 
erie, ae eae ve 33 27 ae ee 1552 
Sasi Hee 4 , 
ee eet ae 28 19 re 31337 3/261 1, 667 
Sorel mig cee sees eeeecnees se a 30 2,833 ae pa 
ee 9 2, 508 , 
Trois Ri ce eae 120 z i | 2.30 2°50) | 31531 
neato, he eee a 62 6, 664 eek Be 
VibTeS coco t eee seers 6,6 ,198 ’ 
RG ohh a ee ae 121 16 a ae 6,540 6,172 
2: 39 120 3 2/875 5,350 7,127 
i et 7,665 2,619 3,273 
3,023 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 29, Dec. 31, Jan. 30, Jan. 29, Dee. 31, Jan. 30, 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
uebec—Cont’d. 

2 Wallevaial dl seem oeate se eee ert ster: 22 33 12 3,448 3,348 3,168 
IWictoria Villers t va. serene teeter tar 9 17 47 2,904 3,326 3,962 
VilleiSt. }GeOrges ... scien: (tem se ore. sto 50 14 4 3,903 3,287 4,226 

Ontario Mances tert es wee be ee ee 6,339 7,165 5,365 241,387 233,199 206,361 
PATTIPTIOL vats see bots, cals Mere eete erecta sto 24 18 18 532 738 659 
IBarrie gic tt. sconces evans. sacateTs PH 46 15 1,685 1,446 1,713 
Bellawalleice. = ec eectas is: roti 21 34 9 2,521 2,188 2,749 
IBracebrid@etsace. secre tees eee 43 71 48 1,729 1,547 1,787 
Brampton wescrcnce coe eee deere 30 12 11 1,569 1,477 1,668 
IBrantiordieem seta: sche artic eee 91 118 55 2,896 3,099 3, 895 
Brockville..... Fees SE co eee 20 22 21 937 849 758 
Carlétonee lace t45cc2 5 beck setae f 3 2 673 545 665 
GbStHAII Re etic os be cee his ener 42 42 31 3,008 3,182 3,628 
(WODOUTE Rte cat eee inten erie dn asters 14 6 2 1,044 1,131 1,400 
@ollinewoOdee. ess mre crr ee aer 5 9 11 1,301 1,286 1,154 
@ornwall eee tee ee ae 83 62 68 5,126 4,472 4,735 
HOTtiTiGs a meertersies be chemi ea eee 6 5 2 987 897 976 
Ort sMran CGS erase ehh tence e al 18 12 744 696 815 
Rortewalliania ssa cetera er 102 52 57 3,751 3,342 3,251 
GalteRic ha Saati beth tenacte 69 50 ol 1,742 2,161 2,120 
Gananoque...... elves baie TREE Tats etegee 5 2 4 510 505 580 
Goderich 0b : o.a20cbs ote eee 12 16 7 766 940 1,047 
Guelphs oe ks saeco ee otic 46 40 53 2,060 1,900 2,797 
Hamiltoncseoney- oe) eee cee ee 542 537 434 18,224 16,961 20,881 
laiwices uny. ates ee com eerie. 14 9 14 1,504 1,379 1,670 
An gersoll ese Ae eee ee ey Aer 19 34 18 925 999 iL 
ISS DUSKASING 4 eee os Ret RE EE ey ee 32 30 57 729 791 1,011 
IK@nOr a see o tine oe nied Bintan on mene 19 13 15 1,025 919 1,180 
in estonia eect uetes ee eeeraetetnre ee 62 84 67 3,009 2,539 2,482 
Karlee? Wailse fasten socateentctesralne ie 82 66 49 1,867 1,687 1,805 
Witcheners setnerans ac ae cee eee 82 101 62 3,319 4,349 4,479 
Leamington: Mita cane. cen wewanact 30 21 23 1,476 1,644 1,752 
intdssiy S9e ie. saccsss els Sara ao cee eee 13 4 4 1,053 939 919 
Taistowel some wee coe Woes eee 25 14 9 603 535 691 
TOnGon: yee es Stee iene arene 444 311 291 6,704 6,540 6,545 
Long Branchenees.c. some bien 104 90 70 4,697 4,383 5,096 
Miran eet a terme eet ee re ocr asics 10 10 16 1,842 1,655 1,800 
Napanee see Aon er ee ees ee tae 2 5 tf 982 936 1,044 
Newmarketee)srcme cere oes 39 30 22 1,619 1,286 1,581 
Niagara alls hae. meee ie. 44 40 32 3, 784 3,541 3,573 
Nor thiiB any eee aate ae Ree nea ane 9 7 4 2,610 3,099 2,694 
Oalevilleth Satta acetone 4g 54 53 1,053 879 1,248 
Orillia “Saar e a Ree eo ee 21 20 13 1,558 1,449 1,637 
Oshawa 2 casita een ee 54 72 28 4,197 4,003 4,949 
Ottawa. sie ee eeie ee a tee 664 1,829 782 8,253 7,196 7,851 
Owen: Sounds: 4 ee eee 15 21 40 2,777 2,825 3,437 
Parry. Soundeeweacmon: seeks ee QP Nene telaiaieie viccktee 4 808 773 611 
Pembroke etc. seen ene Lee 69 43 67 2,551 2,356 2,579 
‘Perth. Si Saeco rere tn Pe 16 14 20 954 889 897 
Peterboroughtsendc: cn eeeeeene. ae 70 25 208 4,154 3,726 4,386 
IPICLON soe tea Ne cies ee ean 10 11 15 729 775 
‘Port Arthur tes pects eee oe 106 117 90 5,510 5, 403 4,883 
Port: Colbornest aa. a eee ere ee 5 5 10 1,881 2,051 1,388 
IBreSCOtUS oe ot rien et eee ee 13 18 18 1,483 1515 1,495 
PUOMITOW 4 ody adds Sten Ee eee wen te.s eee Mera eee 2 7 987 1,023 937 
Stw@atharines rea wee er cee 76 61 49 5, 885 5,500 6,615 
St. Thomas SoG cate Oe ooo RA ae 54 46 30 1,315 1,600 1,725 
Sarnice ae eee Sainied. tom AG ae auelste ave nichole 53 49 47 3,565 3, 104 3, 285 
petit Ste. Marte, .iaep. ce estan «se 180 188 161 3,491 3,034 3,598 
DLMCOG. As Sees conte Pa een ene 18 35 60 1,725 1,688 2,005 

8 10 26 268 270 283 

16 15 7 710 698 740 

36 20 18 1,324 1,297 1,521 

1 1 1 1, 422 1,612 1,406 

283 215 216 8,103 11,185 6,498 

5 55 oT 2,546 2,299 2,642 

1,820 1,838 1,404 59, 852 53,448 60, 897 

33 3 1,324 1,377 1,251 

30 32 22 1,059 1,017 1,087 

4 2 4 1,078 910 976 

Welland Se4wehers sce) ee Re eee 20 34 9 3,185 3,214 3,581 
JWies Con germane eiercy scent Pertenece! fed 151 124 146 4,074 3,447 3,305 
Windsor ee re enettincs chee pee kee 133 118 94 12,785 14,789 19,501 
Woodstock ter scacces cee eter cree 41 23 4 1, 228 1,264 1,581 

Manitola ke ct ccc ess, oe Ree 1,715 1,398 1,110 02,154 26,237 39,503 
Bran LOnh. ere cation time cnne 121 36 141 3, 129 2,632 3,491 
IDEN eee onchone cutee aa oe ene ae 7 8 10 2,260 1,978 2,281 
ln Hon. eee etch. eee me 35 19 12 328 320 359 
PortagevdarPrawnesc neeerebee sen cee 24 20 31 1,589 1,339 1,795 
Pie Pas Me See wenn © weit cere 49 25 22 520 445 409 
WANN IPO cee se ercteste ce CE ccs 1,479 1,185 894 24,328 19,523 27,168 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JANUARY 29, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Jan. 29, Deu. 31, Jan. 30, Jan. 29, Dee. 31, Jan. 30, 
1959 1958 1958 19 1958 19 
Saskatchewan...................000008 630 623 590 25,737 21,727 26,044 
ene eee See 34 31 26 632 499 702 
ME GOBSG TUL Wino eraretethsie ore hivlote Sicvesis?eie wis 96 94 95 2,031 1,812 2,048 
North Battleford................... 28 21 38 2, 255 1,923 2°217 
Prmics AMD ert 188 ccc nes ores ee cs «0 38 86 39 2,975 2,530 3, 148 
eee MENT Reet be Race ah al. 161 147 174 6, 363 5,438 6,381 
DRSEALOON Sch acti ek iw ix essa 153 122 118 5,498 4,607 5,503 
Sraturentee ee gcwinae ..cbabes. 46 49 30 1,348 1,134 1,370 
Weyburn re a Sal So 20 24 31 672 "582 "794 
TORTS A ee 54 56 39 3,963 3, 202 3,956 
Alberta ct c meee sek orks dies 1,981 

Te Che! Aaa ae hig | Yeap. Van ets Pua eae ieee aol ame Ge 
Ga lnate yee ee ce erates inti oe exes etavedes 683 863 499 10,540 8,790 10,541 
Drumheller...........00..ces0ccee0e 23 22 8 "494 "421 "751 
Ucinaonboneeemee ce aces statins « 939 958 823 18, 686 15,055 19,533 

Edson. . ‘CHONG CHD © oe Oe ere atic 54 64 75 523 638 
Datbinideonar ate.8 seas bre coca 122 96 97 3,530 3,173 3,517 
Ma ieine Plats canis ok ule vce s sts 79 90 148 1,650 1,323 1,812 
Pe deuer ee ees ea 68 77 41 1,627 1,325 1,783 
British Columbia SPE Perc aR ee ne Acted 1,384 1,161 1,023 87,080 81,854 100,780 
Ghilliweack pm. emrnitctente errs. «tnt 47 53 29 2,801 2,893 2,913 
Gourtenay seer ee een on. 3 1 3 Afb sil 1,874 2,404 
Ciniial sixere yr, as ee ee 15 19 30 1,358 1,164 1,733 
Daweon Creek 4.0006 asses coos oe 8 10 18 1,681 1,506 1,647 
TD ULaYers nite. lees Olt, 4 tro o> EE OR eT ee otc 9 lg 8 1,288 1,400 1,902 
ASTM OO DSercvorataeie sense eestor ereask aie says 10 Uf 12 2,339 1,942 2,407 
Kelowna AGES oe Aue ee ar 5 12 14 2,239 2,044 2,250 
REUSING. <5 viajes) 6 oie ols sie wise ac afermt gine 10 2 8 403 425 773 
IM FSSC GY, Biola acs cheat. clnie-aninia.iain.e'> 22 11 2 1,659 1,600 2,031 
Nem aT) seen rote clove chcncies tp Poke Fees 15 12 12 1,898 2,183 3,031 
Nelson...... Ris si gee slag vies nay msi ete 3 il 24 1,664 1,451 1,906 
Derg e CStIOIN ALON cig she, osaiscs em oansivtivis as} 85 108 11,859 11,565 11,607 
ECON ECON nia 29 5 lerr ater ae oie hairs = 5 5 26 2,338 2,110 2,467 
Port JNO GEL, AE nee cid nae EEE 21 19 14 1,185 1,020 1,855 
PICO ACOL ERY oy-Piechir sists es 91 93 59 2,770 2,911 3,200 
PSIMCOCEV MDOP Us cscraisieie-> ousnbonysiate nny 9. ine 17 9 24 2,808 D133 2,782 
PYINCOtON). .< - 6 25~ gedis dee age soe 1 Sie iWeierectoarerasicsete 656 568 713 
Are OS le eede On © Onin DOE Rea 27 16 21 1, 422 1,266 1,611 
AVN COUVELS: a6) ince aide Sha cats bless 748 630 457 35, 712 33,361 43,934 
Vernon PEON atiGiars ni olarh Sakura tckie Fekete s 10 4 18 3,143 2,830 3,258 
Victoria Me nec hagk Hi sue srae- 5 Sei 173 135 108 5,812 4,981 5,729 
Wihttehorse:: x. deck tle aastaiesss8 eae 11 13 28 713 629 627 
CORT TE Bini eo Sold Bet an ho OE een or eee as 18,720 17,192 14, 682 791,362 720,420 829,477 
INV Tea) SS eet ei nro cs crt stale selmi thoes bE «ne ens 9,425 8,643 6, 822 615,788 562, 257 661,965 
OTN ES edo ADCs A RGOne Oe eee 9,295 8,549 7,860 175,574 158, 163 167,512 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 


wep ee ee ee eS ee 
ee 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario | Prairie Pacific 


Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
LOU A Spee eee ae, ra cans se aid ai 861,588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209, 394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
1 Ota a Ge eee alia 4 Gene aoe 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
GET. Bani coho ie ene ter soca 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
NO eee tT Mee Se oieisra ak 877, 704 586, 780 290,924 59,412 215,335 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
HS 8 eer co oteteieiaiere eietels eae 840, 129 548, 663 291, 466 56,385 198, 386 287,112 181,772 116, 474 
1G5Sa Lemont ee secs ea eae 45,177 27,007 18,170 2,808 11,174 18,008 9, 206 3,981 
GSS) (Ghranveyehia) haan aapeeedod ed Dela 38, 281 19, 436 4,679 15,094 OI Nal 11,746 §,021 


ne ee ee ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE_E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1959 


Sourcr:*Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











pe 
vee Amount of 
Province Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week 2 
(in thousands) 
$ 

Newfoun dla ani ia chesc.ccctverat ate os ate ate siteitere cite eee T Terrace one eee 23.5 98, 856 2,074, 049 
PrincesHidward island a. saris ste oot a eer eto ere ronan Reece 6.3 26,343 517,521 
INO Wa Seoties Mes Melcher he wie e teat nans ya pate tReet eee oT ane B43}, il 139,181 2,740,064 
ING BENS WACIES oo ocais iets aus. scte se Wise ose ona fonstenceeRel gy ctacSceeT Geen nre Seca cee Ne AG Tl 137, 288 2,793,095 
Quebec wend pacts an Meuse eed Odonk ate TO eee OEE Eee 211.9 889, 808 19, 289, 908 
Ontario Biss iaicg: cons v hae ore, doe e aadbene Cen eioele hs Beto teed: Os Ce eee 197.6 829, 993 17, 9382, 243 
Manitobace % :SGt sis sb cas elena sntea shes oie ee ee Eee anton SCE 25.4 106, 722 2,128, 136 
Saskatchewan s.d4cSasscsce.acine firs.s Sle See ae eee Re ee er eee 21.4 89, 728 1, 851, 674 
Alberta. £55 rss Fa FR Bie sis se ee ee eee 30.0 126,131 2,652,041 
British: Columbia. cccac 4 taretet aseeieieis oes hee OS OR ae eee 71.2 298, 857 6, 678, 184 

Total: Canada Wanuary. 1959s. cceeteeteie erence ern 653.1 2,742, 907 58,651,915 

Total, Canadat December; L958: jncauasee eee ee eee 371.1 1,558, 720 33, 558, 826 

Total) Canadas; January. 1953) cacpumionsicmecraentinen clement 639.8 2,815, 120 60, 759, 645 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JANUARY 36, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Duration on the Register (weeks) January, 
Province and Sex Total Hea Frege TN, 45 eel RA ae ry oe areas 31, eae 
claimants 2 or ver Tota 

Pal | 58 | o12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | O3Ft | Postal | gaietonts 
CAIN ADA’ ieee ee ater 785, 071 41.1 834, 544 
IMENT as Bee ery 623, 947 Not Available 44.2 678, 802 
IDUNON eso geaAoue 161, 124 29.4 155, 742 
IDG ACNE, A Kewan se T-| 690,402 153,744 | 90,120 |233,841 | 82,455 | 41,951 | 26,439 | 61,852 40.9 732, 458 
Prairie tee eee M.| 542,036 123,517 | 73,157 |198,690 | 66,780 | 31,115 | 17,726 | 38,051 43.8 594,662 
Provinces se aes F.| 141,366 30,227 | 16,963 | 35,151 | 15,675 | 10,8386 | 8,713 } 23,801 29.6 137,796 
Newfoundland......... 34, 845 7,044 | 4,767 | 16,161} 3,141 1,353 787 | 1,592 80.8 37,114 
Maloy sees 33, 181 6,701 4,578 | 15,698 3,001 1,210 685 1,308 82.5 35, 678 
Henialeeeeer ee 1,664 343 189 463 140 143 102 284 47.8 1,436 
Prince Edward Island.. 7,017 964 947 | 4,326 678 204 106 292 79.8 7,900 
Tele ee eee eee 6,331 804 784 8,799 551 146 62 185 PAT 6, 007 
Hemalennseenes tee 1,186 160 163 527 127 58 44 107 64.3 993 
Nova Scotia........... 42,471 10,167 | 6,597 | 14,628 | 4,360} 2,294 1,220 | 3,205 58.0 42,090 
Malan eter rote Bie WILT 8,950 | 5,878 | 18,334 | 3,851 1, 923 886 | 2,295 60.1 37,296 
Remalows eee 5,354 LU. 7190} 1,294 509 371 334 910 42.9 4,794 
New Brunswick........ 40,535 %,065 | 5,397 | 17,3854) 5,263 | 2,106 Osa es io2 71.9 45, 702 
CN (ca, ee eee, Od 33, 848 6,211 4,580 | 15,217 4,285 1,590 609 1,356 (ios 39, 862 
Hemnleaws eee 6, 687 1,154 Slialeeaalod 978 516 309 776 54.5 5, 840 
Quebecseme se anaes 251, 682 55,909 | 32,409 | 82,730 | 31,781 | 15,563 | 9,849 | 23,441 40.6 253, 100 
Mailed ae ew casces 204, 398 46,003 | 27,389 | 71,383 | 26,159 | 11,843 6,869 | 14, 752 Aon. 206,019 
emale:s as cseero 47,284 9,906 | 5,020 | 11,347 | 5,622} 3,720} 2,980] 8,689 26.9 47,081 
Ontario srs eee ae 230, 662 53,800 | 29,731 | 72,075 | 26,271 | 14,979 | 9,822 | 23,984 Dine 250, 180 
Male ar attr eae eee 171,039 40,362 | 22,252 | 57,653 | 20,028 | 10,510 | 6,337 | 13,897 lett 190, 385 
Bemales. . ccs sce 59, 623 13, 488 7,479 | 14,422 6, 243 4,469 3,485 | 10,087 26.2 59, 795 
IManitobae. comin acest 31,630 40.1 35, 272 
IM LG Reet erentosctsrts 23, 760 44.3 27,442 
IMsva0¥s (pe gna cee 7,870 27.4 7,830 
Saskatchewan......... 24,677 55.5 25,027 
BIOL. Si asiosie corks 20,172 Not Available 60.2 21,040 
Wemale wee cee. 4,505 34.5 3-987 
WA berber st Meera nse 38, 362 36.8 41, 787 
HGR eae a Ae Ae 30,979 39.7 35, 658 
SIE, ceanoononee 7,383 24.6 6, 129 
British Columbia...... 82,690 18,495 | 10,272 | 26,567 | 10,961 | 5,452] 38,7387) 7,206 35.6 97,272 
Maile ars eee a een. 63, 122 14,486 | 7,696 | 21,606 | 8,905 | 3,893 | 2,278 | 4,258 Slee 79,415 
iHemsle ween ee 19, 568 4,009 | 2,576 | 4,961 | 2,056 | 1,559] 1,459 | 2,948 30.6 17, 857 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JANUARY, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
Claims filed at Local Offices find of Month 





oe Total | Entitled | Not 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to H to €@ | Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
Newfound lan cleric aesiice siese eile. 13, 240 8,995 4,245 16,190 12, 953 anon 3, 980 
ene lByokyaural IEC Saad bnogsedonncb 1, 882 1,620 262 2,639 2,362 277 314 
Nova Scotia. Wey Malever Papecsahs 16 diel Ree ores alate orate; e 17, 813 13,059 4,754 22,191 19,329 2,862 2,719 
New Brunswick..............sesscsceeeee 12,900 | 10,925 1,975 | 15,684 | 12,965 2,719 2,567 
Quebec ELC OGO Ob GO EID ies aD Ceo 95, 702 74, 832 20,870 121, 628 107,560 14,068 20, 405 
ONCaEIOM mein UiioGt arene crotsccrte Gale 100, 199 72,899 27,300 118, 446 101, 358 17,088 19, 407 
ViarittObD a ants aetey rac cts domehae acecd.aaee 14, 245 11,011 3, 234 15,444 13,511 1, 933 3,383 
SBaskatchewamscctecrc asst a grssie-4,svravs craareoes 9, 630 7,766 1, 864 12,045 10,415 1, 630 2,363 
PAM Orta cise 5 eet oe ce vie antes Aas Bee 17,091 12,577 4,514 19,120 17,005 Hae de 4,885 
BritisnaGolimppiaee te tetas on cere 34, 831 24, 958 9,873 41, 200 35, 790 5,410 5,650 
Total, Canada, January, 1959......... oliy,o00 238, 642 78,891 384,587 | 333,248 51,339 65,673 
Total, Canada, December, 1958...... 475, 155 305,000 121,584 431, 242 369, 165 62,077 132) 20 
Total, Canada, January, 1958......... 367, 382 277, 446 89, 936 453, 226 399, 683 53,543 82,079 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 52,290. 


+ In addition, 51,393 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,331 were special requests not granted and 1,299 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,351 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of: Total Employed Claimants 
1 ORO t Rallies. Se pate Ge AAG GO Ax CARERS ORCS GERI CTIC, Die EET 4,221, 600 3,506, 600 715, 000 
195 SDC COTUD Cree eee yore seas ciel oe oeiers Sel ecel ne rers.acsidie tareaores cle’ 318i 3, 972,000 3,552, 800 419, 200 
INRoneteMl estes & 4 GB Megs Bee ee oO OE En Ob nto nemo nnn.. 5 Deere 3, 901, 000 3,577, 500 323, 500 
(OYSUBI REIS. 5 5 Grin Dae eM GaStT nb EET ORIOIIO OL OO TaD ien0 b DIeRoIa oka 3, 907, 000 3,624, 400 282, 600 
Septembre reves yecitierters stetestaicho (einer cole sista <yslets © clersieceiei avers 3,919, 000 3,624, 400 294, §00 
PATIO TES UM eee ee elec a vat ca ete Miclepe ties sla iar aSle sagas 3,931,000 3, 630, 200 300, 800 
AES ks co co copies Gatie OOO © PEO O GCI CCE DOE OREN SOTO GomecrOras 4,055,000 3,609, 500 445,500 
FUSES). 3 oie oe O10: GARI OO OI OO EEICLa IOI IO et OU eo Ee een Ser eat 4,059,000 3,507, 900 551, 100 
INIA. do. oot on echoed Sone FeighIe Dibe LUigd Da ooners bo sman.cuerr eckne 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
FA Dre et eee snc Spe pdices Beste ML, a ener iinet eens es 4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
Var: Lee tetera ove) cre ietclel suaveiials, yeni oss sfevalereraysperer svenst ales 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
1S PAVIA. ao hd ae wobo we mon aHOns Soe od ae cnmetome socnoC Corer rE: 4, 208,000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
JBINTIAY > o. ands qu Bade cnitin ope OO no GEAGr Ob Onbe SOP OU eo odm cn 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 


TF? 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 

4 Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing pperion Fata 
Services 
SFP eea fot: ek «Nery alee en arth ac EE PRE ca tan EAE 116.2 11202 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
ODD == ¥ Carnet ae te occurs tse ere epee mine 116.4 aera 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956— Y Gar Ses .2 ews. tote tase. vee eee sera 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 irl 120.9 
LOD V——N Gare: WeaNe neice sree oleic eter 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1008 =) GATS ou acta tet oh aie oe ce ee 125.1 122.1 138. 4° 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1958 —Marclex «, acum tid aud there dten 124.3 121.3 levis il 109.5 12 129.6 
ANIL eels Berta aes eee ee een eee 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 WAN 8 130.1 
Misi Rb oo ca de Sa ae elec lee 125.1 IPA 7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
TUNG Sow son. Soe ee ieee ab pene 2 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
MUL yeh a's Bes, fave a ee bce ke 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
ANI TUST ue et kien aan eh tent tien 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Peptemberenck vos come: mee ere 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
OCtODERS eee ao ee ee ee 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
Nowember e42. .a.axeumeteee ae 126.3 Wasi) 139.8 110.4 TAN) 133.1 
Decembeérsau<c cn cantante 126.2 122.2 139.9 11035 122.0 133.4 
1909 — January... ose cece aa ee 126.1 12280 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Nebruarys suet. ae eee 125.7 1202 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
Marchi 2h). eerie. ta eee eee TS, 5} 120.0 140.3 109.4 12253 133.4 





TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY 1959 


(1949 = 100) 
—eyeoeleqyeé$enae—=—=—=aqoqoqae>ae_q#$<nowoawnoseaeooeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eo 
Total Other 
MT ; House- | Commo- 
—_—— February| January | February Food Shelter | Clothing hold. dities 
Operation} and 
1958 1959 1959 Secwiaes 
COMsrod Glory, IWUECh Roksan sac 110.6 112.6 1G} 74 110.7 114.2 104.0 109.2 124.1 
Halitaxe ir 4 2 eee Sn 122 124.8 IPAS, 117.6 eee 117.8 128.0 135.0 
Pain GA Olin: eee ee eee 123.6 126.7 127.0 121.0 135.5 117.3 123.3 139.7 
Montréalt..: :.tics tuscan ere 124.0 126.5 126.2 126.3 143.0 104.5 118.5 133.4 
Ottawa csc tee ar eee 124.3 126.4 126.1 119.6 146.8 Wize 121.4 133.2 
FLOLOMGO Ree: sae ee 127.5 128.9 128.5 119.3 154.0 SAAT 122.4 136.1 
WAI PGi ec ae ee hc aoe 122.0 123.6 123.2 120.4 Asie 114.6 117.9 130.0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.5 122.8 122.4 119.7 122.4 118.9 123.6 126.3 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.2 122.5 12252 118.7 12525 11525 120-3 129.6 
Wall COUVEr accent et eee 124.5 128.1 127.7 122.8 137.9 113.4 132.4 133.6 
eS eee ee 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1958-1959, BY MONTH? 


Preliminary, subject to revision 








Number of Strikes Workers on Strike . 
and Lockouts or Locked Out Time Loss 
Monte Beginning Total Beas an Tn Pigs 
oank | agin |Pbaenting (PEE liar Deva ee 
_ Month _ Month Time 
1958 
UBITNT AGG ditioais Sod oct ets Chetan Ine cee 23” 23 9,364* 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
ING oa ay wooded 6 0.66 GD OOp OEE amr acre 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
WENO. oomeo cae Gacd AChE aac coma meee 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
IN at, caspase obey hie tied ots ER EO CoS Coe ae 23 32 5,983 11,964 122, 470 0.13 
INIPR IZ. fe Aer di CARH e ENaC a CER te REE 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
UWI obnisondg-cnp 6 UBCRUCRDO GORA Oe rr rer 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 485 0.11 
BULL Vmereretercteet ters aieieuceiet ever siotucas dives eerecacsiaeie 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PATIOS Le seteeaney tao totais eis ateselnyage efeta sivtwtse.e¢ 25 54 15, 530 18,495 255, 360 0.25 
EPUCI DET Ane iste siaserele craves) aieve-shersve'sisie's 26 56 32,400 48,444 491,280 0.49 
O CLO ere eames e erect k ctseisbrepe ei seeac 19 48 3, 552 41,537 857,390 0.85 
IN OVID CDi ec arses So oie oid ale Boe, o isi oneie 28 49 6, 233 26, 898 281, 525 0.28 
MD ECE MAUDEL Mem aces ss e.cisie sveteiciccaie se fom veel 0:6 5 31 3,273 18, 129 243, 105 0.24 
Cumulative Totals............. 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
1959 

TANUATY Weg eer vet- «ates deci sistcrcve ss, dusts a'slooial si stsis 38* 38 13, 739* 13,739 158,730 0.16 
LG Lor seat Vemma eve Sic eye reaenyeh stajet nis ibrar av sceracee 9 29 515 7,068 123,175 0.12 
Cumulative Totals............. 47 14,254 281,905 0.14 





+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time 
is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


* Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Fatalities 


TABLE H-1.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Norse: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 
dustrial Accidents in Canada’’. 
































on 
bo 
a8 z 
oe es § 
slg +B hee 
IS CG i= c S a =I § 
© Silo] eh] S|/3le%e 3 
Cause 5 ate tal ee een ite cS 
ae 80 op s 2 = ~ 9° & S| o a 
Bi ala! ©) Bes) o NEA cite oe ae 
| 8 | S48.) Sb eo) at le.S Ol eae el ea ee 
u on a Zs! = i= 2 SPO] 8 S Fi i.) as) 
&0 ° oat iss) fe} } ite u =| oO a fe} 
| | by es | eS FO | ele H/Rlin|P]es 
Striking Against.or Steppmg on. ObJECts s...:.22 eset o.c.¢ ete eaters | oramemelcsees lieve levee lates eesti ell cele eee | eee (nee | eee ee 
Struck byvdteg Ae ee ee nee eee ip eee ah Apes 1 2) hee eal oe ter Sih eeOO 

(a) Tools, machinery; cranes, etc. ..... 02h os eeneelone i) Rela 2 PA\ BU sere el deren Rea a |e 6 

(io) Mowin gvielhicles ace. aceo atic tee eee eae 2 1 1 5}. Ol ese 16 

(oe) Other Obi eetsincnmietic cela tees een ee eee Bil A Soest ULE 5 9 1 Leas Soe Pe 44 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, ete.....]....|.... 1 ON kB 1 1B 8| oer eee 12 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc..............--.- HS ae ell | eee 6 4; 12 1 20 6}. i ae 76 
BalissandiSlips wees tian tien cee acs see emt eee 4 IM PA Sling Late My ee qi tear: 1 5} heeseeall nes a!) 

Nye seh ll irey oct nas\ oe (onl ee Re Oe AN a Geen clots cllonosith ed olimeaellaaen loco oll suellodoee allsias L| Ps) Shee 1 

(b)ieallsitocdiuttierent leviels:-. pecs seen een eet 4 1 2 8 fH TAU, A ect beecae 3]. 38 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explosions.|....]....].... 75 il 3}... 4 0 ES te El Deanne 84 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.............]....]....|..-- 5 7 Li), Ssteveil ederetcite | meson oe 1 14 
Filectrie-Current scen. fis ole so oso ee See | re erecta [eae 1 2 1 Leelee 2 7 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases s.sa-c cel cectcte el ore | etetaie | aker etl catedercll ever eet tes | area al eee crane ene | ae 2 2 
Miscellaneous: Acerd ents. \,s.% cele cuctelence ioe meee tea eter rte eee eee eae eee Dyes ee Bees | eae 1 %y 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1958.............. 24; 26) 3] 108} 29] 48 4 38 8 WT cet alt 

Total, Fourth Quarter—1957.............. 20) 32 1) 57) 50+ 85) 12 byl 1163 Ll S191 Seae3 48 

TABLE H-2.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1958 
: a 
Industry : H : , ; : : 3 “ : = 
e |} jo | 8] ol BO ae es Gomer alee 
Z a Z Za ej o) = 2) < Q Zz ae 
STIMU LUTE, aay ea sect ns ae eee ren 1 OL ee cei 2 UAE Nes cocke 3 OMe | career ene 24 
LO POTN S 5 gers eA ee eae ee ee 2 1 9 6 Si eee 1 1 Glghi| eens 26 
Hishinevancdelirappin eyes een aie eee WEF) Srorsverersl| cerns 1 DM li secenecess lone acters | meter | ere 3 
Mining ond Quarrying: oles a: «an ward ee mere on (AD A eescwnits 1 19 1 1 4 Oe | aeons 108 
Miata tiirin cee eee oe ie ees Sn |e eer 2 2 1 17 D nledll Never teosonte Oe Rene 29 
Construction sect ee are ooo 2 1 ¥ 1 8 15 5 4 3 6. Miser 48 
Publics Wilitiess sts asc ce cee ee Seca | See ee ee Laie woe 2 Pe ae PS ol aac Olas aoa alin acs v.c 4 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TOUCH TIONS ene te pipette eee Od Al eaee ese ci 3 13 10 1 1 1 4°) See 38 
MIWA G9, fete aieee ob tahoe Pa ke Oe CE ee TUR ccc el eee 5 Lehre eel aoe Dee ere 8 
tT 5 ee nee ON fee 9 reed PEON Me EE he Games ac, ta bee Acre 1 
DOL VAGES, rs ineeic Grreic erences cet cta Oe tee | ee | Reenet | ene il 2 CGH eee I tas di koa. Bol a eee 13 
Unielassi fied o.oo. oo. .csc scans de de + lo tieused| eb ek [are con Scie ek | aig S| eee OR Tere 1 oc een a 

ALOUSILS cc ursceeee eee ae if 2 90 8 38 92 11 10 12 32 tealic aoe 302* 


* Of this total 247 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 61 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Manpower Situation 


The employment situation showed further improvement in April, reflecting 
for the most part gains in construction and agriculture. Total employment was 
estimated to be 5,664,000; the increase of 112,000 from the previous month 
was significantly more than the normal seasonal increase for April. The gain 
in non-farm employment was particularly impressive. This marks the fourth 
consecutive month in which non-farm employment has increased more than 
seasonally, after showing little more than the usual seasonal changes for 
most of 1958. Since the turn of the year, the non-seasonal gain has been 
BlunNOste > \per-cent: 


Spring work in agriculture began early this year, with a correspondingly 
early rise in farm employment. Consequently, additions to the farm work force 
in April were smaller than in past years. An estimated 661,000 persons were 
engaged in farm work during April, 30,000 fewer than a year before. 


Non-agricultural employment rose from 4,933,000 to 5,003,000 during the 
month, about double the average increase during April. Since the beginning 
of the year non-farm employment, seasonally adjusted, has advanced in all 
regions, and in all regions except the Atlantic Provinces it has risen above the 
pre-recession peaks. In the two central regions, non-farm employment jumped 
sharply in the first two months of this year but has shown little change since. 
In the Prairie Provinces the increase was very sharp in both March and April; 
currently non-farm employment in this region is 6 per cent above last year 
and 10 per cent higher than two years ago. The gain in British Columbia was 
less spectacular than in the Prairie region although the margin over last year 
was the same in each. 

The number of job seekers fell from 525,000 in March to 445,000 in 
April, about the same decline as last year. Consequently, the year-to-year 
decline (77,000) was about the same as it was last month. There were 
other indications of improved conditions: temporary layoffs declined over 
the year from 32,000 to 22,000; the number of short-time workers dropped 
slightly from 49,000 to 44,000 over the year, and the number laid off for 
part of the week was down from 12,000 to 10,000. 

Duration of unemployment was still significantly greater than it has 
been in past years. This April an estimated 84,000 job seekers had been 
looking for work for more than six months, compared with 71,000 last April. 
For all job seekers, the average time seeking work was approximately as 
follows: April 1957, 3.7 months; April 1958, 4.7 months; April 1959, 552 
months. 

The age distribution of the job seekers in April was not very different 
from a year ago. The main change was in younger women (14 to 19 years) 
and older men (45 years and over), who now form a significantly larger 
proportion of the total number without jobs and seeking work than last year. 
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Industrial Trends 


The service-producing industries* continued to provide the main increase 
in employment from last year. In April the year-to-year gain of 157,000 in 
total non-farm employment was largely accounted for by an increase of 141,000 
in these industries. The service industry itself accounted for 103,000 of the 
total increase. 

Production and employment in some sections of manufacturing have 
increased substantially since the turn of the year, but over-all recovery in 
manufacturing has not been too impressive. Weakness was centred mainly 
in the producers goods industries, particularly in the manufacture of aircraft, 
machinery, and heavy electrical apparatus. Production of primary steel, con- 
struction materials and consumer goods (particularly motor vehicles, household 
durable goods and textiles) has been the main basis of the moderate over-all 
gain. 

Forestry employment strengthened slightly towards the end of last year, 
but dropped more sharply than usual in recent months. As a result, the 
number employed in April was not much above depressed levels of last year. 
There were marked regional variations, from a very high level of activity 
in British Columbia to low levels in Ontario and Newfoundland. 

The seasonal expansion in construction has been encouraging. The 
annual investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce shows that expected outlays on construction in 1959 are slightly smaller 
than last year. The report also indicates that if general economic conditions 
continue to improve, an upward revision of investment plans is not unlikely. 
Recent announcements of new projects, notably in the western provinces, 
indicate that in these regions at least, labour requirements in the construction 
industry may be greater than was expected earlier. In April, employment 
in the industry was estimated to be 399,000, up 24,000 from a year earlier, 
and 8,000 from April 1957. 


1953-54 and 1957-58 Recessions Compared 


In the past three years the Canadian economy has passed from vigorous 
expansion to contraction and in recent months has shown signs of developing 
another round of expansion. While the recession had fairly well run its 
course as early as last summer, there was little real improvement in the 
economy until late in 1958. Recently, however, increases in employment 
and output have been the largest in more than two years and prospects are 
that this upward trend will continue this summer. 

In retrospect, the recession was similar in many respects to the earlier 
postwar contraction of 1953-54. Both recessions were of roughly the same 
duration, and total employment declined by about the same amount in the two 
periods. The drop in non-farm output was greater during the recent business 
decline than it was in 1953-54. A general shortening of the work week 
developed during both recessions: average hours worked in manufacturing 
(seasonally adjusted) dropped four-fifths of an hour in the recent contraction 
and a full hour in 1953-54. 





“Includes transportation, communication, storage, trade, finance, insurance, real estate, 
and service. 
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A look at the statistics shows that trends were somewhat similar during 
the two recessions but that there were important differences in the extent of 
some of the changes. In both periods, the slowdown in investment had a 
considerable impact on employment in construction and machinery manufac- 
turing. The table below shows, however, that building and general engineering 
construction declined 15 per cent in the 18 months following the peak in 1957 
compared with a 7-per-cent decline during the comparable period in 1953-54. 

The relative stability of consumer purchasing had a strengthening influence 
on the economy during both recessions. While shifts in the pattern of consump- 
tion occurred during the downward phase of both business cycles, the value of 
consumption expenditures continued to rise. The changes in purchases among 
the various types of goods and services had a noticeable impact on particular 
industries. During 1958, for example, the sharp rise in consumer outlays for 
new housing helped to compensate for reduced purchases in other sectors. 
On the other hand, sales of some types of consumer durables fell off sharply; 
this was particularly true of automobiles. 

Exports of goods and services showed little over-all change in the last 
recession because major increases in uranium ores and concentrates, aircraft, 
natural gas, wheat and flour, offset decreases in some of the new resource 
products such as petroleum and iron ore and in many traditional exports 
such as pulp and paper, asbestos and various other non-ferrous metals. In 
the earlier recession exports of grains and flour declined sharply, more than 
offsetting the increase in non-grain exports. 

Finally, government action at the municipal, provincial and federal levels 
had an important stabilizing influence in both recessions. In the recent down- 
turn, however, government expenditures for goods and services, and government 
transfer payments, were much larger than in 1953-54. 


Employment Changes in the Two Recessions 


The chief similarity of employment trends between the two recessions 
was in manufacturing and mining. In each of these industries the employment 
decline after 18 months was virtually the same. A notable increase in uranium 
mining in 1957-58 offset, to a large extent, employment losses in base metals 
and coal mining. Construction and transportation registered somewhat larger 
declines in the second recession than in 1953-54. Building and general 
engineering was the source of much of the weakness in construction. 


The trade, finance and service industries were a strong support to the 
economy during both recessions, with perhaps slightly more strength in 1953-54. 
Because they accounted for close to 50 per cent of total non-agricultural 
employment in January 1959 (after a rise of more than 2 per cent in four 
years), the support lent by these industries was important. 

The main differences between 1953-54 and 1957-58 were in forestry 
and public utilities. Forestry experienced a drop of more than 30 per cent in 
the latter recession. In contrast, forestry employment in 1953-54 declined 
only about 7 per cent during the first year of the recession and had fully 
recovered six months later. Public utilities (relatively small, employment-wise ) 
rose substantially throughout 1953-54 but showed only a moderate increase 
in 1957-58. 
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A feature of both recessions was that the decline in manufacturing 
employment was concentrated in durable goods, and in both it amounted 
to about 10 per cent after a period of 18 months. Non-durable goods manufac- 
turing fared a little better in the second recession, the employment decline 
being less than half as large as it was in 1953-54. 

Transportation equipment manufacturing was hardest hit during both 
recessions, the loss in employment amounting to almost 20 per cent. Iron 
and steel products employment was sustained better in 1957-58, but the 
number of workers in machinery manufacturing fell by 18 per cent in 18 
months, a much larger decline than in the earlier recession. This was in 
contrast to a smaller drop in primary iron and steel, where employment 
declined 12 per cent in 18 months, 10 percentage points less than in 1953-54. 
Electrical goods employment weakened much more in the second recession. 
Paper and chemical products were also somewhat weaker in 1957-58, but 
wood products employment was relatively stronger. Food and beverages 
and clothing were stronger in the 1957-58 period. Clothing employment 
declined much less in 1957-58 than in the previous recession. 

Probably the most important difference between the two periods was in 
unemployment. In the recent recession the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work reached a high of 10 per cent of the labour force. In the 
previous downturn the peak was 7.4 per cent. Differences in the number unem- 
ployed, and their characteristics, will be discussed in a subsequent issue. 


Employment Changes in Two Recessions, 1953-54 and 1957-58 


Indexes (1949=100) Seasonally Adjusted 








Employment |Percentage Change! pmployment Percentage Change 

















Industry . ¢ 0 | ——_—__———_- ‘a 
April 1953 (18 Months Later) June 1957 (18 Months Later) 

Industrial: Composites... 35.0 2408 114.3 —4.2 123.6 —5.2 
HOLreStR yi aen ooo eee 97.0 +5.6 111.3 —33.1 

Mining. ee 2 ee ee eee 114.2 —3.1 Ziel —2.4f 
IMantiactunin seen ie seer 111.6 —7.1 NG 7 —6.4 
Durable Goods Mfg.......... 124.6 —10.8 126.6 —11.5 
Non-Durable Goods Mfg..... 105.0 —3.7 108.4 —1.6 
Construction..20; sane see 119.0 —6.3 138.5 —10.2 
Building and Gen. Engineering 124.9 —7.5 147.6 —15.3 
Hwys., Streets and Bridges... 99.0 +6.8 124.3 —1.8 

Transportation, Storage and 

Communication............ 110.9 —2.2 121<1 —6.1 
Public Utilitvecac see ce 101.5 +15.4 133.8 +2.7 
fling: Se lenecpaaeeecr tr wise at Ruane, Gh 113.6 +1.4 131.8 —0.1 
Wing CG: % 7.7 ernpactn Mogae Chee Eh +5.6 144.0 +5.0 
DOr VICE. fan, eae re ae oe 109.7 +2.9 131.4 +3.2 
MM GNUTGCHIP ING). ¢ 4 cea «ca eee 111.6 —7.1 116.7 —6.4 
Food and Beverages............ 105.5 —0.2 15 +3.0 
Clot nites, ©: ce iuacuh SER es eee 104.7 —12.0 94.7 —3.4 
Iron and Steel Products........ 113.4 —14.3 114.8 —9.6 
Machinery ‘Mig...<.. decease 116.1 —7.5 12bat —18.3 
Primary Iron and Steel....... 1210 —22.9 12750 —12.5 
Transportation Equipment..... 153.9 —18.1 145.0 —19.3 
Paper ELoducts. sce eee coe 108.9 +5.5 12 5e2 —2.4 
Woods Prodiucts,...bi.... Geese. 108.4 —6.0 106.6 —1.2 
Hlectrical Goods 7). cra... cen. 134.0 —2.9 Rays —13.4 
Chemical:Products.t.:.5..<:.. 115. +4.7 132.9 —2.9 





¢ Adjusted for strike. 


* The expansion of total employment had clearly ended at these dates, although there were erratic 
movements to fractionally higher levels in preceding or subsequent months. Since employment in 
each industry has its own time cycle, this table is not a comparison of cyclical change for each indus- 
try; rather it is a comparison of the behaviour of each during the declines in over-all employment. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available 


statistics as of May 10, 1959) 




















Percentage Change 
ee From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).......3.........| April 18 6,109,000 | + 0.5 + 0.8 
Hotsloctsous wWithiOWS.. 2. ccs «4. te-+-..0-| Aprik.ls 5, 664, 000 + 2.0 + 2.3 
AtewOr le oO DOUTS OF IlOTGs © mews cc.e ess ss April 18 4,957,000 + 2.5 + 1.8 
At work less than 35 hours................| April 18 235, 000 — 7.9 + 15.8 
Wrtnerobsnout NOuUaUWOr kal eet. ends. os April 18 169, 000 — 7.7 + 6.3 
With yobs but onshort time... 22.6... ..... April 18 44,000 — 4.4 — 10.2 
On temporary layoff for the full week...... April 18 22,000 —24,1 — 31.3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... April 18 445,000 —15.2 — 14.8 

Persons with jobs in agriculture..............| April 18 661,000 + 6.8 — 4.4 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... April 18 5, 003, 000 + 1.4 + 3.2 

PLOUe I PIeWOUKel as ncce aero ge sts outs 2 iets April 18 4,546, 000 + 1.6 + 3.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

NAV DRG oe 0) oo BP lags Oe en ee a re April 16 106, 600 — 8.8 — 8.0 

HOUNTOISTSIOE Loe AIRES 52 Bagi Gs Ca, SMe cee Boe A April 16 251, 700 se (yell = 0.0 

(On G Isl OPM ee oe ase escthsi aalgt dee bay ele ss eg s April 16 209, 200 — 9.3 — 7.8 

| PARES Ro, gee Ae ge April 16 98, 900 — 6.6 — 13.4 

ASACITLON EPR cee tS Ghana ESD akc April 16 67,300 | — 9.4 — 23.9 

ibs eu eet OT OT Sis 5) Ban ta thal eect ones Peo De April 16 733, 700 — 7.8 — 9.6 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

TA ERE E OL eet R rhe the ood «cd eimeg fis + ty March 31 766, 862 — 3.7 — 10.8 
Amount of benefit payments..................| March $65, 868, 439 +13.4 — 9.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... February 113.0 — 0.6 0.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... February 107.5 0.0 — 0.7 
Meri es i OO pe ae ee NG ta Pe «att oa) 8 ore IstQtr. 1959 16, 955 — — 20.2 

Destined to the labour force................-| Ist Qtr. 1959 8,056 — — 23.0 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress............54...- February 684 — 2.6 — 6.9 
Number of workers involved:...:.......+.... February 124, 355 —10.6 — 45.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
ETirearanc 1OCIOULS vere sce ac cis doe ee nina April 22 —29.0 — 31.3 
WGniccESanVOlVeCdla baad. carlisle aeen iad Si April 8, 747 —58.3 — 26.9 
I UPATIOMMN NAW GAYEl. fel ieee sees ces ties =< April 72,340 | —24.2 — 40.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... February $73.09 | + 1.0 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............+-. February $1.71 + 0.6 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ February 40.9 + 0.7 + 2.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)........-.-.+-- February $69.77 + 0.7 + §.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... April 125.4 }- — 0.1 + 0.2 
Real weekly earnings es av. 1949 = 100).. February 138.050 jabs! + 3.8 
Total labour income. sich .. $000, 000 February 1,360 + 0.7 + 6.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100).......-.....---5.. March 158.6 |} — 0.8 + 6.2 
MATA CHUTING sac... aeak 1~ lone eceigsinvnie dy ye ous March 142.4; + 0.7 + 5.8 
JBL Rat A fax eee itis eae en erin Cr meee March 143.5 | + 1.0 + 5.5 
INfoEI DONS. oan a oie bik ceo Ao pe March 141.4 + 0.4 + 6.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue. 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment showed greater expan- 
sion in the Atlantic region during April 
of this year than in the same month of 
the past three years. In the April labour 
force survey, an estimated 459,000 per- 
sons had jobs, about 18,000 more than 
in March and 24,000 more than in April 
1958. Seasonal industries figured prom- 
inently in the over-all employment gain 
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eT peace advance was greater than usual, partly 

. : . because outdoor work was aided by 
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employment; the fishing industry norm- 
ally reaches a peak in July so that 
additional gains can be expected in the 
next few months. Sawmilling and road 
transportation showed little improvement during April as weight restrictions 
were still in effect on rural roads. The Cape Breton coal mines, which were 
closed down during March, re-opened in April. Manufacturing employment 
showed a slight improvement during the month as a result of further strengthen- 
ing in shipbuilding. The level of manufacturing employment was still lower 
than last year, however, owing to continuing weaknesses in the iron and steel 
products industries. 


375,000 > 
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Employment trends in water transportation and logging followed the 
usual spring pattern. As usual at this time of the year, opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence resulted in a decline in Atlantic port activity. Logging 
employment showed a similar decline during April as hauling operations 
terminated in various districts. Logging activity was expected to increase 
again during May, however, as the river drives get underway. 


Unemployment declined in virtually all parts of the region during April. 
It was still substantial in most areas, though lower than in the corresponding 
period last year. The classification of the 21 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 19 (20); in 
moderate surplus 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The construction industry, 
which usually provides a large number of jobs during the busy season, expanded 
more rapidly than usual during the month. The number of construction workers 
registered at the NES offices showed a 15-per-cent decline from the March 
figure, compared with a 10-per-cent decrease during the same period last 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1959 
































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton Calgary 
Quebec-Levis Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS | Wiser’ Senet sl 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
—->VANCOUVER-NEW- 
WESTMINSTER 
—-> WINNIPEG 
Corner Brook Brantford Kitchener 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Fort William- London 
Port Arthur —->NIAGARA- 
Joliette PENINSULA 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS we a Jean sets : 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 60 New Glasgow this SS SaRNEA 
per cent or more in non-agri- | Peterborough Sadbery 
cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or Victoria 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Riviéres 
Ba. Sect 
arlottetown atham 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL North Battleford Lethbridge 
AREAS Prince Albert Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) Riviére du Loup Red Deer 
per cent or more in agriculture)| Thetford-Megantic- Regina 
St. Georges Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Bathurst —-» BEAUHARNOIS —»GALT 
Bracebridge | -—>BELLEVILLE- Kitimat 
Brampton TRENTON —->MEDICINE HAT 
Bridgewater Central —-»ST. THOMAS 
Campbellton Vancouver —-»> WOODSTOCK- 
Dauphin Island INGERSOLL 
Dawson Creek —~>CHILLIWACK 
Edmundston Cranbrook 
Fredericton —-»DRUMHELLER 
Gaspé —»>DRUMMONDVILLE 
Grand Falls Goderich 
Kentville Kamloops 
Lindsay Listowel 
Montmagny Lachute-Ste. 
Newcastle Thérése 
North Bey ee eee 
Okanagan Valley | t. Jean 
MINOR AREAS Owen Sound —->SAULT STE MARIE 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Pembroke —->SIMCOE 
Portage La Stratford 
Prairie Swift Current 
PRINCE GEORGE <—}|—->TRAIL-NELSON 
Prince Rupert Walkerton 
Quebec North Shore —> WEYBURN 
Rimouski 
Ste Agathe- 
St. Jéréme 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock | 
Yarmouth | 














—-}The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been re 


moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339, March issue. 


classified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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year. Construction employment continued at a much higher level than last 
year. Most other industries in the area showed slight year-to-year employment 
gains. All activities that were curtailed by winter weather conditions were 
busier during the month. The opening of the lobster season in April boosted 
employment among fishermen. 

Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained much more favourable than in other parts of the region. 
Manufacturing, which accounts for almost one-third of total industrial employ- 
ment in the area, showed little employment change during the month. All 
plants in the area were reported to be operating at capacity. Employment in 
retail trade was maintained at a higher level than last year despite a reported 
drop in the volume of sales. 


Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 
as usual in this area as a result of a decline in shipping through the port 
of Saint John. The level of unemployment was still considerably lower than 
last year, however. Total employment was considerably higher than a year 
before. At the end of February, industrial employment showed a year-to-year 
increase of 11 per cent; all industries showed sizable gains. The construction 
industry in particular has shown unusual strength during recent months. In 
the first quarter of 1959, construction employment was more than one-third 
higher than in the comparable period last year. 


QUEBEC 


Employment rose in the Quebec region 
as activity in agricultural and other sea- 
sonal industries began to pick up. In 
April, the number of persons with jobs 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
1957-58 1958-59 














1,750,000 a | was estimated to be 1,532,000, an in- 
Fo ae = oe | | crease of some 22,000 over the previous 
1,650,000 

| month and 15,000 over last year. In 
F eeeael = caer | sharp contrast with this time last year, 
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unusually large, the labour force declined 
non-seasonally. In the same period, the 
employment increase was close to the 
1,450,000 = Non-Agriculture a 3 
apy RET RS 7 | long-term average. Consequently, unem- 
1,380,000 here 6 | ployment fell below last year’s level. 
feos Activity in the woods reached its 
seasonal low point during the month but 
JAN'S SOND SE CMA RES | employment was at a higher level than 
SS a last year. During the second half of 
April, preparations for the river drive resulted in some hirings. 

With the opening of the navigation season on the St. Lawrence, seamen, 
stevedores and longshoremen were being hired. 

Employment was stable during the month in metal mining, the heavy 
production of steel in the United States influencing i iron ore production favour- 
ably. There was a further layoff in asbestos mining, and some short time was 
reported as a result of road restrictions. 

Much of the non-farm employment increase was in construction, although 
the seasonal upswing in this industry was not as vigorous as last spring. The 
main requirement for labour was in residential and highway construction. In 
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most urban centres, the number of housing units started in April was lower 


than last year, although the volume of work underway was still considerably 
higher. 


In manufacturing, primary and secondary textile plants, along with boot 
and shoe factories, continued to show strength. The seasonal peaks of activity 
in these industries during the first quarter of 1959 were higher than a year ago. 
The chief weaknesses in manufacturing were still in aluminium, heavy machinery 
and other iron and steel products. Activity in shipbuilding and the manufac- 
ture of railway rolling stock and electrical apparatus picked up after declining 
for most of last year. 

Unemployment declined considerably during the month and in 16 of 
the 24 areas was lower than a year ago. At the end of April, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
foe? lye in moderate surplus, 6° (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined fur- 
ther during the month and was lower than a year ago. The seasonal rise in 
construction, mainly residential, contributed most to the rise in employment. 
Employment also rose seasonally in food and beverage, iron and steel and 
construction materials plants. Activity in textile, clothing and leather manu- 
facturing fell off after Easter but was higher than last year. There was little 
change in employment in aircraft and railway rolling stock manufacturing. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
further during the month but not enough to warrant the reclassification of 
the area. The opening of the navigation season resulted in the rehiring of 
seamen and longshoremen. In spite of a seasonal decline during April, a rising 
employment trend in consumer non-durable goods manufacturing was main- 
tained; in February, employment in the clothing and leather industry was 
9 and 10 per cent higher, respectively, than a year earlier. Shipbuilding plants 
in Levis took on additional staff and indications are that this industry will 
have a good season. About 300 workers were laid off in a tobacco factory 
due to reorganization of the company. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario continued to increase during the month although 
the rise was no greater than is usual for this time of year. The number of 
persons with jobs at April 18 was estimated to be 2,139,000, some 32,000 
higher than the previous month and about 31,000 more than a year before. 
About 40 per cent of the increase occurred in agriculture. Unemployment 
declined considerably during the month and was noticeably lower than last 
year. 

Manufacturing employment showed noticeable gains over the month. One 
conspicuous element was the steel industry, which was operating at a rate 
some 30 per cent above last year’s level, partly in response to new orders 
from the construction industry, and partly owing to a build-up of depleted 
stocks in other steel-using industry. Most durable goods industries were 
operating at a fairly high level. Production of farm implements and railway 
rolling stock continued to increase, resulting in new hirings. Other capital 
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goods industries, however, showed little 
change from last month. Motor vehicle 
production recorded another 10-per-cent 
gain from the previous month, exceeding 
last year’s output by 18 per cent. Activity 
in the construction industry was some- 
what lower than last year, although 
higher in roadbuilding and residential 
construction. Improved weather con- 
ditions resulted in new demands for 
labour from agriculture, transportation 
and forestry. 

Nine of the 34 areas in the region 
were reclassified during the month, all 
to categories denoting less unemployment. 
At the end of April, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 11 (12); 
in moderate surplus, 19 (21); in balance, 4 (1). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ONTARIO 
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Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment showed a considerable drop from last month as well as from last 
year, the area deriving its main strength from the heavy labour demands of 
plants producing steel, farm implements and railway rolling stock. The area’s 
weaknesses were in electrical appliance and textile manufacturing. Construction, 
particularly non-residential building, was opening up rapidly. 

Metropolitan Areas with Classifications Unchanged: Ottawa-Hull (Group 2): 
Employment increased at a much faster rate than had been expected earlier, 
with a particularly heavy demand for construction workers. Toronto (Group 
2): The pattern of production and trade was irregular, but there was a general 
increase in activity. The structural steel and farm implements industries 
continued at a high level of production and employment. Activity in iron 
castings and machine shops showed little improvement. Work was scheduled 
to begin soon on a large number of building projects. Windsor (Group 1): 
The employment situation showed considerable improvement over last month 
as well as over last year, although there was still a substantial surplus of 
workers. The principal cause of the improvement was the increased rate of 
motor vehicle production, but construction activity also showed signs of 
improvement. 


Niagara Peninsula and Sarnia (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. General seasonal improvement in the economic situation brought 
the areas into the moderate surplus category, in spite of the retarding effect 
of the prolonged strike at the Polymer Corporation at Sarnia. 


PRAIRIE 


A substantial increase in employment occurred on the Prairies in April. 
The number of persons with jobs rose by an estimated 29,000 from the month 
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before to 1,012,000; the increase was 
shared almost equally between farming 
and non-agricultural categories. The 
change in the non-farm industries was 
considerably larger than in the same 
month of any of the preceding three years 
and it brought the level of employment 
in them to 43,000 above the same month 
of 1958. Farm hirings were not as large 
as usual and the farm labour force was 
estimated to be 15,000 below the total 
of a year earlier. 

Uncertainty in the agricultural sector 
was indicated by early reports of ex- 
tremely unfavourable conditions at the 
start of the crop year. Reserve moisture 
was inadequate, widespread soil drifting 
took place, and grasshopper infestations BN : 
appeared likely. Export clearances of wheat up to the middle of April were 
moderately lower than the same period of the previous crop year, and sales of 
cattle and calves to public stockyards and packing plants in the first four months 
of this year were down from the same period of last year by about 25 per 
cent. This decline was offset to some extent by a concurrent increase of 40 
per cent in hog deliveries. Prices of both cattle and hogs were lower this 
year. 

Employment in trade, service, and financial establishments in April con- 
tinued about as strong relative to last year as in February, when it was 5 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Construction expanded, with commercial building 
and housing at a high level. Some slowdown was reported in the number of 
new housing units started, but the volume of work in progress and the number 
of workers engaged in home building were well up from a year earlier. Unem- 
ployment continued to decline steadily in all areas. In the monthly reclassifica- 
tion of the 20 labour market areas in the region, four were changed to 
categories denoting less unemployment. At the end of April, the classification 
was as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): in substantial surplus 8 (12); 
in moderate surplus, 11 (8); in balance, 1 (Q). 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A large volume of construction 
and some expansion in manufacturing and trade increased the number of 
persons at work. Mechanics, sheet metal workers, draughtsmen, nurses, steno- 
graphers and other persons with training and special skills were in demand. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Opportunities for work 
increased for persons in skilled trades and professions but there was some 
slackness in construction, particularly house building. There was also some 
weakness in outlying districts where coal mining, forestry and oil drilling were 
at low levels. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) reclassified from Group | to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment was reduced as a result of increasing farm operations and the hiring of 
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railway maintenance and running crews. In addition, construction both in the 
city and at the large hydro and mining developments in Northern Manitoba 
absorbed many job seekers from Winnipeg. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unemploy- 
ment went down a little as railway workers, stevedores, grain handlers, and 
seamen went back to work at the beginning of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Woods workers were still waiting for the spring river drive to get underway. 
Drumheller (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Expansion of 
municipal and farm work more than offset continued layoffs of coal miners. 
Two mines closed permanently in the month but the miners were retained for 
a short time to dismantle the equipment and other facilities. 


Medicine Hat (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


~ 





Employment continued to advance 
steadily, although road conditions caused 
substantial temporary layoffs in Prince 
George and some other interior areas. In 
April, employment in the region was 
estimated to be 522,000, up 11,000 over 
the month and 29,000 from the year 
before. Unemployment continued to 
decline rapidly. 

The recovery in this region is based 
on an upturn in demand for forest 
products, steady gains in the servicing 
industries and, more recently, an upswing 
in mining. In logging and the manufac- 
ture of forest products, current employ- 
ment is substantially higher than last 
year and above the comparable 1957 
totals. The number of skilled workers 
still unemployed in these industries was down to less than half the corresponding 
figure last year and, on Vancouver Island particularly, shortages of various 
types of skilled logging workers were reported in most of the main logging 
districts. 

Mining employment turned up at the beginning of this year after declining 
fairly steadily for more than 18 months. Activity at the newly reopened mine 
at Britannia continued to rise, as did development work on several new mining 
properties. A brisk demand for mining workers reduced the available supply 
to such an extent that qualified men were becoming scarce. More workers 
were recalled to work at the Kitimat and Trail smelters and further hirings 
were in prospect. 

Although employment in the construction industry started off this year 
more than 15 per cent below last year’s level, conditions in the industry were 
in some ways more satisfactory. One encouraging development was the signing 
of two-year agreements by contractors and major unions. In addition, house- 
building continued at a record pace, work started on a heavy highway program 
and the construction of a new million-dollar industrial development in the 
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Kootenay district, and a number of other new industrial projects have been 
announced. It is fairly certain that employment and earnings in the construction 
industry will be much higher than last year. 


Manufacturing employment, although somewhat higher than last year, was 
still down from the comparable 1957 and 1956 figures. The main weakness 
was in shipbuilding and associated iron and steel product industries. There 
was another slight decline in shipyard employment during April. 

The general back-to-work movement in the region was reflected in the 
reclassification of Vancouver-New Westminster and two smaller areas to 
categories denoting less unemployment. The labour market classification at 
the end of April was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 3 (9); in moderate surplus, 7 (2); in balance, 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Employment conditions improved substantially during the month. The 
number of registrations at National Employment Service offices was down 
to two-thirds of last year’s comparable figure and job vacancies reported were 
up 70 per cent. Experienced miners, shingle sawyers and packers, steel fabri- 
cators, shop welders, power saw machine operators, cabinet makers and 
upholsterers were among those more urgently required. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment was at least 
level with a year earlier; increased hiring in lumber and plywood manufacturing 
offset reduced staffs in the shipyards. National Employment Service registra- 
tions were down 13 per cent over the year. 


Chilliwack, Trail and Nelson (minor) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
The usual upturn in construction, farming and logging reduced unemployment 
from substantial to moderate proportions. 

Prince George (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Road construc- 
tion brought logging to a halt and reduced the production of sawmills and 
planer mills to about one-third of capacity. National Employment Service 
registrations increased from about 2,300 to 4,200 during the month. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
April April April April April April April April 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 

Metropolitan race mite ices ars 4 9 8 3 — ~- —_ — 
Marormlndustrialennceceaccieas ae 15 17 10 9 1 — — = 
Mat OLeA CHICUlbUrAle semmenecn acl 7 8 HE 6 — _ — — 
VET OL See oe ote ost ethene alae 33 40 20 17 5 1 —_ = 
AWOL Baan SOR moe 59 74 45 35 6 1 — — 
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Labour-Management Relations 


During April and early May collective bargaining was in progress in a 
number of industries (see accompanying table). Negotiations were proceeding 
in the rubber, pulp and paper (logging operations), textile and clothing indus- 
tries. Only one major strike, at the Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, occurred 
during the period under review. Strike action was averted by the settlement 
of the dispute between the Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen over the retention of firemen on 
freight and yard diesel locomotives. Negotiations between the United Auto 
Workers and the Studebaker-Packard Company in Hamilton culminated in 
strike action in the middle of May. 


Recent Negotiations and Settlements 


The possibility of a strike by the members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen employed by the Canadian National Railways 
disappeared when agreement was reached between the union and the company 
shortly before the May 1 deadline. Under the three-year agreement, expiring 
March 31, 1961, and covering the Atlantic and Central regions of the CNR, 
the company will hire no more firemen. It is expected that of the 3,700 firemen 
currently employed throughout the entire Canadian National system, those 
employed in freight and yard service will be progressively removed from diesel 
locomotives through promotions, retirements and deaths over an estimated 
period of 15 years. The firemen now employed are to receive a 93-per-cent 
wage increase over the three years divided as follows: 2 per cent effective 
April 1, 1958; 5 per cent May 1959; 12 per cent August 1959, and 1 per cent 
April 1960. Vacation credits, which were previously based on mileage 
accumulated in a year, have now been established on the basis of years of 
service; a one-week vacation is provided after less than two years service, 
two weeks after two years, three weeks after 15 years, and four weeks after 
35 years. A three-year agreement was also signed between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the CNR covering the Atlantic and Central 
regions. It provides for a 94-per-cent wage increase spread as follows: 2 per 
cent from’ May i, 41958:°3 »pericent ‘from’ March Wa 950 Ss eperscenteron 
September 1, 1959; and 12 per cent on May 1, 1960. Vacation arrangements 
similar to those reached with the firemen and enginemen were also embodied 
in the agreement. 

During April and early May some 1,600 employees of the Polymer 
Corporation, members of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, con- 
tinued the strike which began on March 18. Attempts to mediate the dispute 
were not successful up to the time of writing. Eric Taylor has been appointed 
as an industrial enquiry commissioner to enquire into the lengthy work 
stoppage. It is reported that among the major issues are the question of the 
company’s right to contract out work and the issues of seniority and recognition 
of skilled trades. 

Another dispute under federal jurisdiction is that between the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Early in May a conciliation board reported on this dispute, 
which affects approximately 1,300 technical employees of the CBC across 
the country. All members of the board agreed in recommending an increase 
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Bargaining Sfatus of Agreements Affecting 1,000 Workers or More, April 1959 


B = Bargaining P/C = Post Conciliation C = Conciliation W/S = Work Stoppage 
A = Arbitration 














Company and Location Union Status 
in April 
L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que.... Commerce Employees (CCCL)....... B 
L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que.... Commerce Employees (CCCL)....... C 
Pater rOutiGie tte nener > ON... .62 <5. dso ceed. o: Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC).... B 
Can. Steamship Lines, Point Edward, Toronto, 

Port Arthur, Windsor, Ont.. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC).. C 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., ‘company-wide. . ......... Broadcast Empl. Tech. (AFL- CIO/CLC) C 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide.......... Stage Employees Moving Picture 

; Operators (A FL-CIO/CLC).. B 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide.......... Radio, TV Employees (ind.).......... B 
CodnsCar and Houndry, Montreal. oc... 6....5... RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC).. C 
Cdn. Cottons, Cornwall, Ont.. ..eeeee... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL- CIO/CLO). B 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (astern Region). ood. 0/0.) Trammen (ABT-GLlO/CLC) » oF C 
Cdn. Vickers, Montreal). ..4 Ges Sans ie of Our unions (AF Le CIO/CLO). Bee te xt C 
City of Calgary Sas pagel heed ele ea ahs». A Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC)...... C 
SEA VEOME VV IUIIIDE Ae arte ed fh ae RR CEPA els eS. selec Nat. Union Pub. Ser. Empl. (CLC)... B 
Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité de la Pro- 

Ninenee= (VMONbrEal ss cae Aare. esto aS Services Fed. ae dae MEU ede B 
IRA eSar Vea MOUS Ee GTON UO oc prech harcgeteh e404 ~ avsqupecte se ts Teamsters (CLC).. eile C 
Dom. Bridge, Lachine, Que....................... Steelworkers SRE KA iene re C 
NCH Oa lps VONGY | INGE sata tn Geena ea tdes ak Mine Workers (in B 
Dom. Rubber, Kitchener, Ont.................... Rubber Workers ART. CIO CLO)» B 
Domi iers ot. Jerome; Que... Ae. os het ic. CL@=-chartéered: local AGte Soe C 
Domed expe, WOntreal..< F248 5. eds keslactds so. ond Mextile, Workers: (CC Ci) y nok C 
yon exuiley WLOMGLEAL tn civ a -candaes ourdoierss Dhlss oan United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) C 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island; Nfldi::.:......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ B 
Winton anada, Waitby, Ont... a s6 ens ose dy ee Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC).... B 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, Ont..... Mine. Miu Gls ee Cee eat ae, fet C 
Fish canning companies (various), Vancouver....... United. Fishermen (mde ssee - gcc.acee ee C 
Horesuinousprial RelatiONS..s «cocks e0+ scents oo Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)....... C 
Garment Mfers. Assoc. of Western Canada......... Clothing Wkrs. (AFL- Serene 6 ge C 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont....... Nat. Union Public Emp. (CLC C 
Hematomuentmeaton (Wnty. ss cchel css es he Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL- CIO/CLE) B 
OLS) OL ON LO eh aati pela ters. cis yates ok Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ C 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal................... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)...... B 
Manitoba Telephone Sy stem, Winnipeg... Bro. Electrical Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) B 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police 

SET Li Oe gh We eeha ee ce, 3 PE) 2 APSE A Sas alae - alas Metro: Police:Assoe. Gnd2)a..24..272:.- A 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que.. _....... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) C 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, CONCL Me Mean ones one Oke Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ C 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney, INS Sy ee: Pees Mine. Worlcensi (iid). Soe2e ea oe ates B_ 
Polymer Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont........... Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) W/S 
Price Wsrotnersy Wenog ans, Ques inw.t i326 hs od as Cath. Union of Farmers ined.) 2 rarer B 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls, Que..... Shawinigan Chem. Wkrs. (CeCe). PCB 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto............... Building Service Empl. (AF L- CIO/CLC) Cc 
Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal.. ps Shy See Machinists (ATT COs CIC ag eects B 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver.......... Nat. Union Pub. Empls. (CLC)....... B 





of 3 per cent on present rates effective May 1, 1959, and a further 3-per-cent 
increase on rates then in effect on February 1, 1960; the chairman and employer 
nominee recommended a 2-per-cent increase in present rates from August I, 
1958 but the employee nominee recommended a 4-per-cent increase on 
present rates. Strike action has been approved by the membership of NABET. 


Collective bargaining has been proceeding in the logging sector of the 
pulp and paper industry. However, unions representing employees in the pulp 
and paper manufacturing operations in Ontario and Quebec are asking for 
re-opening of wage negotiations half way through their two-year agreements, 
the unions concerned represent some 10,000 workers in Ontario and Quebec. 
Negotiations affecting pulp and paper workers are expected to begin soon in 
British Columbia and also at the Consolidated Paper Company in Quebec. 
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With respect to logging operations, agreements have been reached with 
the different unions at the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company and 
Bowater’s in Newfoundland, Abitibi Power and Paper in Northern Ontario, the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company in Quebec, and Great Lakes Paper 
and the Ontario Paper Company, in Ontario. The settlement terms are not yet 
available with respect to the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper negotiations but 
in the case of all other settlements, the agreements will expire in the summer 
of 1960. They have all provided for an immediate increase of 5 cents in 
the case of hourly rates while the Abitibi, Great Lakes Paper and Ontario 
Paper agreements provide for a 24-per-cent increase in piece rates and the 
Abitibi agreement also provides for a 40-cents-a-day increase in daily rates. 
Other negotiations involving the logging operations of the pulp and paper 
industry are currently under way in the province of Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. 

Bargaining continues in the rubber industry and negotiations are currently 
under way at the Goodrich and Dominion Rubber Companies in Kitchener 
and Dunlop in Whitby and Toronto, all with the United Rubber Workers’ union. 
Local unions directly chartered by the Canadian Labour Congress are involved 
in negotiations at the conciliation board stage with British Rubber, Dominion 
Rubber and Miner Rubber, all in Quebec locations. Meanwhile, a new agree- 
ment has been signed between the United Rubber Workers and General Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada Limited, Welland, Ont. As with the agree- 
ments at Goodyear and Firestone effected earlier this year (L.G., March, p. 
230), the settlement provided for a general wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
for production workers. Increased shift premiums and a company agreement 
to pay a higher contribution to the cost of the medical insurance plan were 
features of this settlement. 

While the major auto industry settlements were achieved earlier this year, 
negotiations between the United Automobile Workers and Studebaker-Packard 
in Hamilton reached an impasse in the middle of May, followed by strike 
action. It is reported that the company offered an increase of 6 cents an hour 
each year for the next three years, while the union is asking for an immediate 
14-cent increase and a cost-of-living clause that would bring wages into line 
with those paid at Ford’s Oakville plant. At the time of writing this strike 
was still underway. 


Collective bargaining was also active in the textile and clothing industries 
during April, although no important agreements were reached in that month. 


About 7,500 Nova Scotia coal miners, members of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, have been asked by their union to work 
for at least another year without a wage increase. The union had sought a 
$1.60 increase in the basic daily rate of $11.54 plus inclusion of $1.00-a-day 
production bonus in the basic rate. The company said that the unfavourable 
position of the coal industry, which has already led to the closing of some 
of the coal mines, made it impossible to grant wage increases at this time. 
At the time of writing, the result of the referendum among the union member- 
ship on the proposal of the negotiating committee is not known. Meanwhile, 
the agreement between the United Steelworkers of America and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation with respect to its steel-making operations expires 
on July 31 next and bargaining can be expected to begin in the near future. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Proposed Tax Act Amendment 
Would Allow Portable Pension 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
proposed by Hon. Donald M. Fleming, 
Minister of Finance, when he presented 
the 1959-60 Budget on April 9 would 
enable the setting-up of “portable” pensions. 

In announcing the proposed amendment, 
Mr. Fleming said the measure “will provide 
for tax relief on lump sum withdrawals 
from employee pension plans where the 
amount withdrawn is transferred to another 
pension plan or used as a premium under 
a registered retirement savings plan. 

“Tt is believed that this step will help 
an individual who is moving from one job 
to another or from the status of employee 
to that of self-employed person to do so 
without seriously disturbing his provision 
for a retirement income.” 

The proposed amendment reads: “That 
for 1959 and subsequent taxation years an 
individual be allowed to deduct in com- 
puting income, in addition to the amounts 
now permitted by the Act, any amount 
received by him out of a pension fund or 
plan upon withdrawal or retirement from 
employment or upon the winding up of 
the fund, not exceeding the portion thereof 
that is paid in the year, or within 60 days 
after the end of the year, as a contribution 
to a registered pension fund or plan or 
as a premium under a registered retirement 
savings plan.” 


U.S. Mayor’s Committee Studies 
Program to Aid Older Workers 


A citizen’s committee that will study 
the employment of older workers has been 
organized, at the suggestion of the Mayor, 
Earl E. Schaffer, in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Leonard Filasetta, Staff Representative 
of the United Steelworkers of America, is 
a member of the policy committee named 
to study a seven-point program that pro- 
poses: 

—An information and education program 
to acquaint persons with the true facts 
about the ability of older workers. 

—A regular method for soliciting jobs 
for individual older workers. 

—Continuing employment panels to pro- 
vide counselling for older workers. 

—Promotion of training and retraining 
courses for older workers who need to 
up-date and up-grade their skills. 


—An expanded recreation program for 
older workers who are not financially in 
need. 


—Increased opportunities for part-time 
employment through an employment ex- 
change. 

—A senior achievement program to pro- 
vide jobs for older workers in a sheltered 
environment. 


Gradual Retirement Program 
Successful at U.S. Company 


A gradual retirement program for men 
employees aged 65 to 69 years has been 
in effect at a Chicago company since 1950. 
In that time, about one third of the com- 
pany’s employees who have reached 65 have 
stayed on and gradually retired. 

The program is designed to alleviate the 
shock that some individuals experience if 
they are compelled to leave the job as soon 
as they are 65 years of age. 

The practice under the program is to ask 
each individual upon his reaching age 65 
if he wishes to leave the job or continue. 
If he wishes to continue he will appear 
before a committee that will decide if he 
has the ability to keep working. 

If the committee approves, the man may 
keep on working but must take his regular 
vacations, plus an extra month the first 
year, two months the second year and so 
on. Retirement is compulsory when the 
individual reaches age 69. 


Men between the ages of 60 and 65 
are just as productive as those 20 years 
younger, two Purdue University researchers 
have concluded after studying the amount 
of work done by 60 to 65-year-old em- 
ployees at four Chicago companies. 


P.E.|. Makes Provision for 


Labour Relations Board 

An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
of Prince Edward Island provides for the 
establishment of a Labour Relations Board. 
The Board will have the power to make 
regulations governing its own procedure 
and to prescribe what evidence shall con- 
stitute proof of membership in good stand- 
ing in a trade union. Other provisions are 
similar to those contained in the corre- 
sponding federal and other provincial acts. 
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April 11 Was 40th Anniversary 
Of Adoption of ILO Constitution 


The International Labour Organization 
last month marked its 40th anniversary. It 
was on April 11, 1919 that Part XIII of 
the Versailles Treaty, which embodied the 
ILO Constitution, was adopted. 

The objectives of the ILO were stated 
at that time to be: to secure the founda- 
tions of peace through justice in social 
arrangements; and to this end to bring the 
nations to work in concert for the improve- 
ment of conditions of life and labour. The 
ILO’s objectives are the same today. 

The Paris Peace Conference in January 
1919 had appointed a committee to “study 
international labour legislation”. In March 
this committee presented to the Conference 
a document setting forth the reasons why 
an international organization to improve 
working conditions was a pressing need. 
The following month the ILO was born, 
and in November 1919 the Governing Body 
held its first meeting, which appointed the 
first Director. 


New Bulletin Studies Job Outlook 
For Engineers and Scientists 

Prospects for the employment of scien- 
tists, engineers, and architects, recruitment 
problems, and the sources of supply are 
surveyed in a bulletin just published by the 
Department of Labour under the title, Em- 
ployment Outlook for Professional Per- 
sonnel in Scientific and Technical Fields 
1958-60. This publication is No. 5 in the 
series of Professional Manpower Bulletins; 
the first was issued in August 1957. 

The study is based on a survey last year 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
employers in industry, colleges and univer- 
sities, and government agencies. The sur- 
vey was designed to furnish information 
regarding recent and probable future em- 
ployment trends in the three professions. 

The survey covered nearly 2,700 em- 
ployers in industry, government, and educa- 
tion. Establishments covered had a work 
force varying in size from about 100 to 
5,000. The industries surveyed were: min- 
ing and quarrying, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, 
trade and finance, and business service. 

The professions covered included eight 
engineering groups and_ seven scientific 
groups, as well as architects. Three broad 
categories of employees which came within 
the scope of the survey were: those with 
university degrees, members of recognized 
professional associations, and others who 
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in their judgment were doing scientific or 
technical work of a professional character. 


The bulletin is divided into four parts: 


Part I—Employment Trends 1958-60; 
with chapter headings: Requirements for 
Engineers and Scientists, Comparison of 
Requirements—1956 and 1958 Surveys, and 
Comparison of Requirements by Profession. 


Part II Recruitment and Effects of 
Shortages; divided into: Recruitment Diffi- 
culties, Comparison of Recruitment Difficul- 
ties by Profession, and Effects of Shortages. 


Part WI—Sources of Engineers, Scien- 
tists, and Architects; with chapters on: 
Hirings During the Years 1956 and 1957, 
and Employees Upgraded to Professional 
Status During the Years 1956 and 1957. 


Part ['V—Analysis by Profession. In this 
section each of the eight engineering profes- 
sions, the seven scientific professions, archi- 
tects and others are dealt with separately. 


Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from The Queen’s Printer, price 25 cents. 





Intensive Training Possibly Has 


Advantages over Apprenticeship 

Carefully applied intensive training may 
have advantages over traditional craft 
apprenticeship, the labour correspondent of 
the London Times has said. He was com- 
menting on the experience of a shoe manu- 
facturing company in training staff for a 
new branch factory. 

Although nearly all the production pro- 
cesses require considerable skill, every 
operative for the new plant was recruited 
locally. None had previous experience in 
shoe manufacture; many had never even 
worked in a factory. 

Within four months, these unskilled 
recruits were trained to operate any type 
of footwear machinery, however complex. 
Just 18 months after the branch opened 
for limited production, 300 workers, all 
trained by the company, were on the job 
and production was at the intended rate. 

A few months before the branch was 
due to open, a superintendent and super- 
visors from the company’s other plants 
attended the firm’s central school for a 
two-week course. At the same time, nearly 
100 recruits for the new branch plant were 
being trained, either at the central school 
or in a temporary school established in 
the plant. The central school has a model 
factory for training operatives. 

Processes and machines were simplified 
to facilitate the rapid learning of safe, quick 
and accurate working methods. 


Gross National Product Rises; 


Higher Prices Major Factor 


Canada’s gross national product increased 
Por percent in L958" over1957° but’ most 
of the increase was the result of higher 
prices. The gross national product in 1958 
is estimated to have risen by less than 1 
per cent in volume. 

According to preliminary estimates of the 
Dominion Bureau of. Statistics, the gross 
national product in 1958 amounted to $32.2 
billion; in 1957, $31.4 billion. 

The major decline was in business invest- 
ment. Inventory liquidation exerted the 
greatest downward pressure but declines in 
outlays for non-residential construction and 
machinery and equipment contributed. 

The decline was counterbalanced by the 
continued growth in consumer and govern- 
ment expenditures for goods and services, 
and the upswing in residential construction. 
These three elements more than offset the 
declines in business investment. 

The fall-off in imports of goods and 
services in 1958 amounted to $0.4 billion, 
or about one third of the net reduction in 
demand attributable to business investment. 


British Gross National Product 
Rose by 4 Per Cent in 1958 


Britain’s gross national product rose by 
about 4 per cent in 1958, according to a 
White Paper published last month by the 
Treasury. 

Wages and salaries rose by 3 per cent, 
half the increase of the previous year, but 
gross trading profits of companies and 
public corporations fell by 4 per cent, in 
contrast to a rise of 5 per cent in 1957. 


Commodity Imports in 1958 
Down 8 Per Cent from 1957 


The value of commodity imports into 
Canada in 1958 amounted to $5,192,- 
400,000, or 8 per cent lower than in 1957, 
according to final figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The volume 
of imports decreased at about the same 
rate as the value while a slight increase was 
noted in average import prices. The final 
import figures are some $4,000,000 less 
than the preliminary total reported in Feb- 
ruary (L.G.,; March, p. 237). 

Iron and steel goods, which accounted 
for almost 36 per cent of all Canadian 
imports in 1958, declined by more than 
13 per cent compared with 1957 and were 
responsible for approximately two thirds of 
the over-all decline. 


In contrast to the general trend in the 
group, automobile imports increased by 
more than 22 per cent. 

There were considerable decreases in im- 
ports of cotton, wool and wool products, 
electrical apparatus, coal and coal products. 

Among commodity imports that declined 
during 1958, with comparative figures for 
1957 in brackets, were the following: auto- 
mobile parts, $240,562,000 ($260,075,000) ; 
farm implements and machinery, $198,292.- 
000 ($202,230,000); rolling-mill products 
(steel), $148,926,000 ($221,257,000); and 
coal, $88,016,000 ($117,714,000). 

Among imports that increased were: 
automobiles, freight and passenger, $165,- 
211,000 ($135,923,000); cotton products, 
$104,890,000 ($103,565,000); books and 
printed matter, $88,553,000 ($83,912,000); 
and paper $65,735,000 ($62,249,000). 


N.B. Sets up Advisory Group 


On Seasonal Employment 


An Advisory Committee on Seasonal 
Employment, which will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Labour, will 
be set up under a bill which received third 
reading in the New Brunswick Legislature 
early last month. 

The committee, which is to be composed 
of between three and seven persons repre- 
senting labour, management and govern- 
ment, will have the duty of keeping the 
employment situation in the province under 
scrutiny and study; of co-ordinating seasonal 
employment programs carried on by public 
authorities and private enterprises; and of 
providing for studies of seasonal employ- 
ment trends with a view to finding remedies 
for unemployment. 


Find Right to Work Law Has Had 
Little Direct Effect in 12 Years 


The “right-to-work” statute in the state 
of Texas, Prof. Frederic Meyers of the 
University of California concludes follow- 
ing a 10-year study of labour relations in 
the state, “taken by itself and apart from 
the whole body of state labour legislation, 
has had a minimal direct effect”. 

Neither employers nor unions, his report 
indicates, have realized the hopes or fears 
they had attached to the statute, adopted 
in 1947. The report was made for The 
Fund for the Republic, which published it 
last month. 

Prof. Meyers found some indirect effect 
in that the law had created a climate that 
made union organizing more difficult in 
certain marginal situations. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


Amended in Four Provinces 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan were recently passed. In Manitoba, 
a bill to amend the province’s Act was 
introduced by the Minister of Labour and 
given first reading before dissolution of the 
Legislature on March 31. 

The amendment to the British Columbia 
Act provides for substantial increases in 
the benefits payable to dependents of a 
deceased workman, raises the annual ceiling 
on earnings for compensation purposes, 
shortens the “waiting period” and broadens 
the coverage of the Act. It gives the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board additional 
power to award compensation in cases not 
specifically covered by the Act, and sets 
up a new system of review of appeal cases 
by medical experts, whose decisions will 
be binding on the Board. 

The amendments to the Prince Edward 
Island Act raise the lump sum payable to 
the widow of a deceased workman from 
$100 to $200 and authorize the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to bring any addi- 
tional industry under the Act by regulation. 

Amendments to the Nova Scotia Act 
implement many of the recommendations 
of the McKinnon Royal Commission, which 
made its report last December. Higher 
compensation payments, both in fatal cases 
and in cases of disability, are provided for; 
coal miners’ pneumonoconiosis is made a 
compensable industrial disease, and the 
present limit of $20,000 on annual expen- 
ditures for rehabilitation is removed. 

The amendment passed by the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature provides additional com- 
pensation for dependents of a deceased 
workman and raises the minimum weekly 


allowance payable for total disability, as 
well as providing a system of medical 
review in appeal cases. Compensation may 
now be paid up to the age of 19 years in 
cases where the Board considers it desir- 
able for a child to continue his education. 





Tax New Machines, Aid Workers 
Displaced by Automation—ILWU 


Imposition of a tax on new machines 
to meet the needs of workers displaced by 
automation was suggested in a policy state- 
ment on automation and mechanization 
adopted at the 13th biennial convention of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

The ILWU was expelled from the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in 1950 on 
charges of following the Communist line 
but is still affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. It has 12 Canadian locals, 
all in British Columbia, and approximately 
2,000 Canadian members. 

The policy statement on automation also 
called for a shorter work week without loss 
of take-home pay, early retirements, sub- 
stantial severance pay, extended vacations, 
industry-wide seniority, and retraining. 


There is no one solution—even wage 
increases—to the problem of increased 
production potential combined with the 
unemployment of displaced workers, the 
statement declared. It pointed out that with 
five million workers unemployed in the 
United States, the gross national product 
had reached an all-time high. 


Harry Bridges was re-elected President 
and the three top officers of the Union were 
returned by acclamation. They were: 
Louis Goldblatt, Secretary-Treasurer; J. R. 
Robertson, First Vice-President; Germain 
Bulcke, Second Vice-President. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


April 7—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company has applied for permission to 
discontinue two trains that operate daily 
except Sunday between Winnipeg and 
Edmonton via Yorkton and Saskatoon, the 
Minister of Transport replies to a question. 

Bill C-38, to provide for freight rate 
reductions and reimbursement of the car- 
riers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues is introduced and read the first 
time. 

April 8—Second reading of Bill C-38, 
to reduce certain freight rates and pay 
subsidies to the railways, moved by the 
Minister of Transport. The debate was 
adjourned before the question was put. 
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April 9—Presenting the 1959-60 Budget, 
the Minister of Finance announced increases 
in personal and corporation income taxes, 
in the general sales tax, and in excise taxes 
on cigarettes, cigars and liquor. 

Personal income taxes will be increased 
by two percentage points on taxable incomes 
in excess of $3,000, effective July 1; the 
tax on corporation income in excess of 
$25,000 will be increased from 45 to 47 
per..cent. effectives January. 1,51959;— he 
special 2-per-cent income and sales tax for 
old age security will be increased to 3 per 
cent, with a $90 maximum for individuals. 

From January 1, 1959, deductible medi- 
cal expenses will include crutches, trusses 


and special polio. patient beds. Amounts 
that a taxpayer is not required to pay 
because they are paid with the assistance 
of the Government of Canada under the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act will be excluded from deductible medi- 
cal expenses. 


Another proposed amendment to the 
Income Tax Act “will provide for tax relief 
on lump sum withdrawals from employee 
pension plans where the amount withdrawn 
is transferred to another pension plan or 
used as a premium under a registered retire- 
ment savings plan”. The Minister pointed 
out that this step will help an individual 
who is moving from one job to another to 
do so without seriously disturbing his 
provision for a retirement income. 


Death benefits paid by an employer to 
widows or dependent children of deceased 
employees will be free of tax up to an 
amount equal to 12 months salary or 
$10,000, whichever is the lesser. 


Bill C-38, to provide for freight rate 
deductions and reimbursement of the car- 
riers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues, given second reading and referred 
to the standing committee on railways, 
canals and telegraph lines. 

April 10—To urge purchase of uranium 
by the United States when present con- 
tracts expire, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce hopes to visit Washington “very 
soon”. 

Some unemployment insurance applica- 
tion forms are printed in the United States 
because the forms, required for use in a 
newly installed mechanical processing sys- 
tem, are not yet available in Canada, the 
Minister of Labour replies to a question. 

Bill C-7, to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays for employees, and pay for work 
performed on_ statutory holidays, was 
debated, but the House adjourned without 
the question being put. 

April 13—Bill C-39, to allow represen- 
tatives of the trucking industry the right 
to make application to the Minister of 
Transport when they feel that an agreed 
charge unjustly discriminates against a 
motor vehicle operator introduced and 
given first reading. 

Bill C-40, to permit representatives of 
the trucking industry the right to make 
application to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the disallowance of a 
competitive rate when they consider such 
rate has subjected motor vehicle operators 
to an undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage introduced and given first 
reading. 


April 14—On his visit to Washington to 
discuss renewal of contracts for the sale 
of uranium to the United States, the Minis- 
er of Trade and Commerce discussed 
matters of general interest regarding the 
atomic energy program with members of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, he 
reported. 

April 16—Of the Avro and Orenda em- 
ployees laid off on cancellation of the 
“Arrow” contracts, 11,582 registered with 
National Employment Service offices and 
of these, 622 have obtained new positions 
through NES; 1,179 have found work on 
their own; 1,268 have failed to report back 
to the National Employment Service, 1.e., 
they are not drawing unemployment insur- 
ance, and are therefore assumed to have 
found employment. This meant that 3,069 
had been removed from the national unem- 
ployment insurance rolls, the Minister of 
Labour reported. 

Reported denial of relief payments to 
Newfoundland applicants who were mem- 
bers of the International Woodworkers of 
America (CLC) was being investigated by 
his Department, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare reports in answer to 
a question. No answer had yet been received 
from provincial authorities to letters dated 
April 6. 

April 17—National lottery was suggested 
by the Member for Lac Saint Jean as a 
means of reducing the interest rate on 
mortgage loans under the National Housing 
Act. The entire proceeds from the lottery 
would go to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for this purpose, he suggested 
while speaking in the debate on the Budget. 

April 21—Very serious study is being 
given to all aspects of the situation con- 
nected with the manufacture of small cars 
in Canada, although no meeting with manu- 
facturers has been held, the Minister of 
Labour informs a questioner. 

Total labour force dropped an estimated 
7,000 between February and March because 
some women withdrew from the labour 
force—it is assumed their husbands found 
jobs and they went back to their homes— 
and some men withdrew from the woods 
industry; in the main they were farmers 
who wanted to go back to their farms, 
the Minister of Labour explained in answer 
to a question. 

April 22—Number of winter works pro- 
jects under the municipal winter work 
incentive plan, estimated cost to the federal 
treasury, and estimated number of jobs 
they provided, by province, given to the 
House by the Minister of Labour. 

Motion to approve the 1959-60 Budget 
adopted, 180 to 47. 
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“School-Leavers’ in the Labour Force 


Up fo 70 per cent of Canadian pupils drop out of school before completing 
Grade XII. U.S. surveys provide information on what happens to “drop-outs” 
in the labour market, and what help they need fo find and fill suitable jobs 


It is estimated that in Canada as high 
as 70 per cent of pupils drop out of school 
before completing Grade XII. 

A study* carried out some years ago 
by the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education shows clearly that 
economic necessity is not the only or even 
the main reason for which young people 
leave school, although it is a reason given 
more often by girls than boys. Lack of 
interest, or rather lack of seeing any pur- 
pose in further education, is perhaps more 
compelling. Early marriage is often a 
cause of girls terminating their studies. 
Poor marks, a desire for a change and 
lack of encouragement at home are also 
known factors. 

Now two recent surveys of the experience 
of school-leavers in the United States pro- 
vide information on what happens to them 
in the labour market, a question about which 
there has been little accurate knowledge 
despite concern regarding these young 
people. 

The first research project was a study 
undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, of school- 
leavers’ reasons for leaving school and their 
subsequent work experience in seven geo- 
graphical areas. The second project was 
designed to find out what kinds of help 
emotionally disturbed school-leavers need 
in order to be able to find and fill satis- 
factory jobs. This experiment is being 
carried out in the uptown local office of 


the federal-state employment service in 
Philadelphia. 


Department of Labor Project 

The specific purpose of the Department 
of Labor project is to get information on 
the employment experience of young people 
after they leave school—how long it takes 
them to get jobs, what jobs they get, how 
long they keep them, and what periods of 
unemployment they experience. The study 
is related both to the skills needed in the 
labour force and to the problem of unem- 
ployment in general. 

Information was gathered from school 
records over a period of five years for 
almost 22,000 students, including both high 
school graduates who did not enter college 
in the autumn following graduation and 


*Two Years After School, The Canadian Research 
Committee on Practical Education, 1951. 
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students who dropped out of school with- 
out completing their course. The fact that 
both kinds of school-leavers were included 
in the study enabled comparisons to be 
made pointing up the importance of high 
school graduation in work experience. 
Staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics did 
a pilot study in Harrison County, West 
Virginia, the only part of the project for 
which information is yet published.* Uni- 
versities or schools in or near the areas 
being studied did the other surveys. 


Age and Sex Distribution 


In the pilot study it was found that more 
boys than girls dropped out of school but, 
on the other hand, more boys than girls 
went on to higher education. Of every 
100 “drop-outs” 44 were girls and 56 were 
boys; of every 100 who graduated and did 
not enter college, 57 were girls and 43 boys. 
It was found that one third of all drop-outs 
left school as soon as they reached 16 
years of age; 28 per cent were 18 or over 
when® they left. Only 9.5 per cent) 4eit 
school on a work permit at less than 16 
years of age. 

Girls, it was found, left school at some- 
what earlier ages than boys. Nearly half 
of all the girl drop-outs left at age 16 or 
younger but many of these did not enter 
the labour force. One third gave marriage 
as the reason for leaving school. Even 
in the group who had left at 16, one 
quarter had dropped out to be married. 


School Achievement 

Lack of achievement during their years 
at school was the important characteristic 
of these drop-outs. Sixty-nine per cent had 
not finished Grade X, and 41 per cent had 
not completed a year of school beyond 
Grade VUE. The results of intelligence 
testing showed that more than half were 
“slow learners” and more than one third 
were handicapped to such an extent that 
they would have been unlikely to graduate 
had they remained at school. 

The drop-outs also had failed to make 
good use of the vocational courses offered 
in the schools. Thirty-six per cent of those 
who finished more than the seventh grade 
had completed no vocational courses of 
any kind. Of the girl drop-outs who had 





* “FHducation and Work of Young People in a 
Labor Surplus Area,’’ by Naomi Riches, Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1957. 


completed any vocational courses, 69 per 
cent had taken only one, usually an 
elementary course in home economics. 


Work Experience 


Most of the boys, drop-outs, as well as 
graduates, were in the labour force in 
some capacity at some time during the five 
years covered by the survey. Because of 
the high marriage rate of the girls, the 
proportion of those in jobs was found to 
be lower than that for the boys. Sixty-six 
per cent of the girl drop-outs were married 
within the five-year survey period as against 
47 per cent of girl graduates. Many of the 
former did not consider themselves in the 
labour force. 


Unlike the graduates, the drop-outs 
tended not to look for work immediately. 
Only 70 per cent of the boys and half of 
the girls started looking within a month 
of leaving school. This slowness correlates 
with the fact that only 21 per cent of the 
boys and 5 per cent of the girls gave 
“work” as their reason for not having com- 
pleted their schooling. 

The advantages of high school graduation 
and vocational training were more clearly 
demonstrated in the work situation of the 
girls than of the boys. Nearly one third 
of the girl graduates, compared with only 
4 per cent of the drop-outs, had first jobs 
as typists, stenographers or bookkeepers. 
Almost 40 per cent of the graduates found 
their first jobs as salesclerks, while about 
the same percentage of the drop-outs were 
employed as waitresses. About 50 per cent 
of the boy graduates and 60 per cent of 
the drop-outs started as janitors, clean-up 
men in factories, stock boys and errand 
boys. Sixteen per cent of the graduates and 
14 per cent of the drop-outs went to work 
as filling station attendants, car washers 
and in other unskilled work connected with 
automobile transportation. Nine per cent 
of graduates and 2 per cent of drop-outs 
became salesclerks. 

A higher proportion of graduates than 
of drop-outs were found to have had con- 
tinuous employment, the proportion being 
the same for both boys and girls. 

It was clear that high school graduation 
makes a difference in earnings. The boy 
graduates had a median wage of $65 a week 
(June 1956) and the boy drop-outs, $52. 
The median weekly wage of the girl 
graduates was $44 compared with $26 for 
drop-outs. However, the greatest difference 
in wages was between boys as a group 
and girls as a group; the boy drop-outs 
were earning more than the girl graduates. 


Philadelphia Project 


“Does a_ satisfactory work-experience 
correct or prevent delinquency?” “How 
much time and money are necessary to 
help retarded youth?” “What techniques 
can the employment service develop which 
will be helpful?” 

To find answers to such questions, a 
special project to serve hard-to-place school- 
leavers was begun in February 1958 in the 
uptown office of the public employment 
service in Philadelphia. In carrying out the 
project the employment office counsellors 
are assisted by a community advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Board of Education, the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, the Municipal Court, the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
and the Catholic Schools. A report on the 
results of the first year’s activities has 
recently been issued.* 


Personal Difficulties Encountered 


There were 270 boys and 164 girls in 
the project in the first year, all of whom 
were referred by special schools for the 
retarded, by the courts or by two reforma- 
tories, one for boys and one for girls. All 
were under 18 years of age. Practically all 
the boys and girls were found to have 
below-average intelligence and many had 
multiple problems, social, mental, physical 
and emotional. A high proportion of the 
girls had dropped out of school because 
of pregnancy or early marriage. 


Counselling Difficulties 


The counsellors found it very difficult 
to get these young persons to think about 
jobs and so to evaluate their occupational 
interests. The usual aptitude and interest 
tests proved to be of little use, especially 
with those who had limited reading ability. 
Simplified lists of words and phrases desig- 
nating tasks and job settings were developed 
and read aloud slowly to the young people 
to stimulate them to express themselves 
in terms of socially acceptable jobs. It 
took much patient listening, with judicious 
and pertinent questions before the coun- 
sellor could help the boy or girl to define 
and accept his or her problem and then 
move toward a vocational goal. 

When their vocational aspirations were 
finally expressed they were found to be 
realistic. The chief goals of the girls were 
light factory work, sewing machine opera- 
tion, clerical work, nurses’ aides, and 
waitresses. However, 20 of the 164 girls 
had no vocational goal. The boys wanted 


* “Byxperimental program for hard-to-place youth,” 
Uptown Office, Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service, February 1958-February 1959. 
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to become factory hands, construction 
labourers, auto mechanics, parking lot 
attendants, stock handlers and floor boys. 
A slightly higher proportion of the boys 
than of the girls expressed no vocational 
preference, 90 out of 270. 


Placement in Jobs 


Since these boys and girls were of a 
type who could not normally be placed in 
registered jobs when they were ready to 
assume the responsibility of work, the 
counsellor selected employers who might 
be able to use their qualifications. The 
next step was to discuss with the employer 
the candidate’s ability and preparation for 
work and other pertinent matters. Usually 
when assurance of the young  person’s 
capacity and motivation were given, the 
employer was willing to consider him or 
her for suitable job openings. 

Of the 434 boys and girls in the group, 
148 had been placed by the end of the 
first year. Permanent employment was 
found for 39 per cent of the girls and 21 
per cent of the boys. The girls were placed 
in a variety of occupations, as packers, 
shippers and stock workers, table workers, 
waitresses, salesgirls, sewing machine oper- 
ators and nurses’ aides. The boys were 
found jobs as factory labourers, packers 
and shippers, messengers, floor boys, bus 
boys and sales clerks. Although there was 
high unemployment in the area throughout 
the year, these statistics compare favour- 
ably with results achieved on behalf of 
normal youth in normal times. 


In addition to those placed in jobs, 13 
boys and girls were referred for job training 
and 10 returned to school. 


Evaluation 

The project is proving to be relatively 
costly. During the first year, 1,200 coun- 
selling interviews were held and 6.6 em- 
ployer phone calls made for each applicant. 
However, already the program has demon- 
strated the possibilities of training and 
vocational ‘guidance in helping the more 
difficult-to-place school-leavers to adjust to 
work situations. 

The support of the appropriate social 
agencies in the community and the co-oper- 
ation of the employers have undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of the employ- 
ment service in carrying out this project. 


A motion calling on the British Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to form a 
national policy for youth that would secure 
continued education and employment and 
prevent boys and girls being forced into 
idleness and perhaps crime was carried at 
a recent conference of the Education Wel- 
fare Officers’ Association at Leicester. 

The motion viewed with alarm the 
increasing numbers of school-leavers and 
young persons who each year are unable 
to find employment, and stated that the 
position would be much worse in 1962, 
when national service (conscription) ends. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1958 


Number of job injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, smaller in 1958 than in 1957 
Fatalities decrease from 1,387 to 1,2361 and injuries from 566,299 to 513,559 
Fatality rate (deaths per 10,000 workers) declines from 2.4 in 1957 to 2.2 


During 1958, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,236,2 a decrease of 151 
from the 1957 figure of 1,387. Injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal, reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the 
ten provinces of Canada decreased from 
566,299 in 1957 to 513,559 in 1958. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 





@See Tables H1 to Hd at back of book. 

®QOf these 1,236 fatalities, 1,021 were reported by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the various 
provinces and the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Information of the remaining 215 was 
obtained from other sources; for an industrial dis- 
tribution of this latter figure see footnote (2), Table 
H-1. 
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arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE.® 


The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) since 1955 has fluc- 
tuated between 2.6 and 2.2. 


Persons with jobs Industrial 





Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
105 Disevena es cpetews 5,378 1,326 2.5 
LOS GR eetseraceetere 5,602 1,462 2.6 
NEVE a taaoke d-t5 5,746 1,387 2.4 
ODS mtn cieneee Dilan 1,236 Pe 
(3) Lasour Gazette, July 1958, p. 741; Oct. 1958, 


p. 1131; Jan. 1959 p. 38, and April 1959, p. 377. 





















Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, and certain other official sources. 
Press reports are used to supplement these 
data but accidents reported in the press are 
included only after careful inquiry to avoid 
duplication. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries 
as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and 
certain of the service groups is not as 
compiete as in those industries covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly a smail | 
number of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from | 
the Department’s records because of a lack | 
of information in press reports. 


During 1958, there were 18 industrial 
accidents which caused the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these, a coal mine disaster, occurred on 
October 23, when an underground explosion 
in a coal mine at Springhill, N.S., took the 
lives of 75 miners. 

Eighteen construction workers were killed 
June 17 at North Vancouver, B.C., when 
a bridge under construction collapsed drop- 
ping them in the water. On March 5, 11 
men were drowned at Laval des Rapides, 
Que., when the coffer dam in which they 
were working collapsed under the pressure 
of ice. 

One accident resulted in the deaths of 
seven fishermen on April 30, when fire 
broke out on board a trawler off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Two accidents resulted in six industrial 
fatalities in each case. At Angus, Ont., six 
civilian employees at a government explo- 
sives depot were killed when charges they 
were handling exploded and demolished a 
100-foot-long building. Six employees of 
the Quebec Telephone Company were 
drowned in the Aquanish River, Que., on 
October 10, when the boat in which they 
were travelling overturned. 

There was one accident that cost the 
lives of five persons. On June 7, five Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police officers were 
drowned in Lake Simcoe, Ont., when the 
motor boat they were using on a night 
patrol capsized during a storm. 

Six accidents in 1958 cost the lives of 
four persons in each case. On April 14, 
four loggers were drowned in Georgia 
Strait, B.C., when the barge Daryl D sank 
during a storm. Four men employed on a 
construction project were electrocuted at 
Warren, Ont., on May 26, when the scaffold 
on which they were working contacted a 
high voltage wire. On May 24, four rail- 
way employees were killed at Pointe Au 


Baril, Ont., when a through train collided 
with the caboose of a work train. On 
August 29, a plane crashed in the North- 
west Territories, killing the pilot and three 
members of the exploration crew of a 
mining company. On October 10, the four- 
man crew of the schooner Mechins was lost 
when the vessel was wrecked while on a 
voyage between Les Escoumins and Forest- 
ville, Que. Four members of a natural gas 
drilling crew were drowned on November 
7, when the drilling rig anchored in Lake 
Erie disappeared during a wind storm. 

Five accidents were responsible for the 
deaths of three persons in each case. Three 
fishermen from Port Simpson, B.C., were 
lost on January 6, when their fishing vessel 
was wrecked during a storm. On February 
28, three men working on a power project 
on Peribonka River, Que., were killed when 
the rock drill they were using struck a 
dynamite charge. Three members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police were 
killed when the plane in which they were 
travelling crashed at Skaba Lake, B.C., on 
August 6. On October 8, three employees 
of a drilling company were killed when 
the plane in which they were travelling 
crashed at Buffalo, Alta., and on October 
18, the crew of three on board the New- 
foundland coastal vessel J. T. Murley were 
drowned when their ship went aground on 
St. “Pierre Island Vin@the “Gull Gotmisr 
Lawrence. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,236 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 303 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehi- 
cles and other objects”. Within this group 
the largest number of deaths was caused 
by falling trees or limbs (52), objects fall- 
ing or flying in mines and quarries (37), 
automobiles or trucks (31), and objects 
conveyed or hoisted (23). In 1957, deaths 
listed in the “struck by” group numbered 
386. Of these, 58 were caused by auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 52 by falling trees or 
limbs, 43 by objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries and 33 by materials 
falling from stockpiles and loads. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc’”., were responsible 
for 296 deaths during the year. These 
included 142 fatalities involving automo- 
biles or trucks, 65 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 55 involving watercraft and 19 
resulting from aircraft accidents. During 
1957, “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc”. 
caused 382 deaths. Included in this total 
were 178 fatalities involving automobiles 
or trucks, 69 tractors or loadmobiles, 59 
watercraft and 48 aircraft. 
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In the classification “falls and slips”, 211 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 202 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
previous year, 235 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips”, 228 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1958 was 426 in Ontario, 
a decrease of 37 from the previous year. 
Of these, 98 occurred in construction, 66 in 
manufacturing, 64 in mining and quarrying, 
and 59 in transportation, storage and com- 
munications. In Quebec, 214 fatalities were 
recorded, including 70 in construction, 40 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tions, 31 in logging, and 29 in manufac- 
turing. British Columbia followed with 
204, of which 53 occurred in logging, 43 
in construction and 25 in mining (see Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalities occurred in the construction 
industry, where there were 273, a decrease 
of 67 over the 340 recorded in 1957. In 
the mining and quarrying industry there 
were 228 fatalities, an increase of 43 from 
the 185 reported last year. 


Fatalities in the transportation industry 
accounted for 160 deaths during the year, 
a decrease of 47 from the previous year. 
Work injuries in manufacturing were re- 
sponsible for 157 deaths during 1958, a 
decrease of 52 from the previous year, in 
which 209 were recorded. In the logging 
industry there were 125 fatalities, a decrease 
of 16 from the 141 in this industry in 1957. 


Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 

“ See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 











*Rate is the number of forolities per 10,000 workers 
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Women at Work in Canada 


Revision of 1957 handbook, just off the press, contains up-to-date information, 
makes use of new sources of information, has extensive interpretative additions 


A revised edition of Women at Work In 
Canada has just been published by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. It is a successor to the booklet 
of the same name published in 1957 (L.G., 
June 1957, p. 686). 


The new edition is more than a revision 
of the earlier one. “The information in the 
earlier publication has been brought up to 
date, but the subject matter has also been 
reorganized and rewritten with extensive 
additions of interpretative text,’ says the 
Foreword to the new booklet. “By using 
new sources of information it was possible 
to throw further light on matters dealt with 
in the earlier version as well as to discuss 
subjects of growing importance to women 
workers which were not gone into before. 
New tables and charts have been added.” 


Like the first edition, the new publication 
is the joint work of the Bureau and the 
Economics and Research Branch, with the 
co-operation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The number of women in the Canadian 
labour force amounts to 26 per cent of 
the total female population 14 years of 
age and over. This compares with 36.5 
per cent in the United States and 30.7 
(15 years of age and over) in Great 
Britain. The high proportion in the United 
States, the report states, is partly accounted 
for by the presence of a large number of 
non-white women, who make up 14 per 
cent of the female population, and of whom 
nearly every second one is in the labour 
force compared with 35 per cent of the 
white women. 


Today women make up about a quarter 
of the Canadian labour force, the highest 
proportion being in the more highly indus- 
trialized provinces, especially Ontario and 
Quebec, the report points out. It also 
remarks that “it is noticeable that in prov- 
inces where a high proportion of all women 
work the proportion of married women 
working is also likely to be high.” 


Quebec, a highly industrialized province, 
“is a striking exception to this general 
rule”. Although the proportion of women 
in the province who work for pay is higher 
than in Canada as a whole, the proportion 
of married women working outside the 
home is much below the national average. 
“This is a reflection of the social and 
cultural traditions of the province,” the 
report states. 


Notwithstanding the large number of 
married women who are now working for 
pay, “single women still form the backbone 
of the female labour force. Although they 
now make up less than half of the working 
women, their rate of participation in paid 
employment is much higher than that of 
married women. Single women are also 
more likely to work for many years without 
interruption, and a higher proportion of 
them than of married women are full-time 
workers,” the book reports. 

It is noted, however, 14.6 per cent of 
all women in the labour force in Canada 
are regular part-time workers. For married 
women who are working for pay, the 
percentage is much higher, 24.1. A part- 
time worker is defined as one who works 
35 hours a week or less. 

Ever since the turn of the century the 
same four broad occupational groups have 
attracted the greatest number of women, 
although the order of importance has 
altered, the report states. These four groups 
are clerical, personal service, manufacturing 
and mechanical, and professional service. 
At the same time, the percentage of work- 
ing women engaged in occupations outside 
these groups has risen from 8.4 in 1901 
to an estimated 23:2-in 1958; 

“The most remarkable change has been 
the rise of the clerical group from fourth 
place in 1911 to first. It came to light at 
the 1951 Census that clerical workers had 
surpassed all others in number... The 
labour force survey estimates for 1958 show 
that clerical work continues in the fore- 
front, with personal service next.” 


The report makes the interesting point 
that the kinds of jobs that most women 
hold—clerical, service jobs, and lighter 
manufacturing occupations—are less sensi- 
tive to economic conditions than are the 
heavy industries which mainly employ men. 
As a result, when a recession occurs, unem- 
ployment does not make itself felt as soon 
for women as for men. 


Chapters in the handbook’s table of con- 
tents are: Women in the Working Force, 
Characteristics of Working Women, Occu- 
pations of Women, Women’s Earnings, 
Legislation Affecting Women Workers, and 
Conditions of Work. Interspersed in the 
text are 79 tables and nine charts. 

The booklet is obtainable in either 
English or French from the Queen’s Printer 
at 25, cents: a copy: 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


Thirteenth session calls for renewed efforts to remove discrimination against 
women in various fields of human endeavour. Recommendations made to further 
equal treatment regarding retirement and pensions, equal pay for equal work 


Renewed efforts to remove discrimination 
against women in various fields of human 
endeavour were called for by the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women during its 13th session, held at 
the United Nations Headquarters in New 
York,s March 9:-tor27,. 1959. 

The session took note of significant 
developments affecting the rights of women 
in economic, social, civil, political and edu- 
cational spheres. Recommendations were 
made to further, among other things, equal 
treatment of men and women workers as 
regards retirement and pension rights, equal 
pay for equal work, equal educational 
opportunities for girls and boys in all parts 
of the world and equal access for women 
and men to responsible positions in the 
teaching profession. 

The Commission received a series of 
reports on economic opportunities for 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law. These reports were considered to give 
evidence that progress was inadequate. It 
was found that, although few legal barriers 
remain to prevent women from entering 
these three professions, there are still many 
other obstacles in their way. Therefore, 
efforts must continue to remove these 
handicaps, most of which stem from tradi- 
tional conceptions of suitable spheres of 
work for women, the Commission said. 

As the next step in a projected world- 
wide study of the access of women to 
training and employment in the principal 
professional and technical occupations, the 
Commission asked for further reports, in 
1961, on opportunities in fields of work 
ancillary to the three professions studied 
at this session, for example, draughtsman 
and engineering technician. 

Teaching having often been the first 
profession open to women, it was agreed 
that there is no question of the access of 
women to this field, especially in the 
primary and elementary grades. It was 
pointed out, however, that the participa- 
tion of women tends to diminish at the 
higher levels of instruction, and compara- 
tively few women are found in adminis- 
trative posts in education. Concern was 
expressed, also, for the married woman 
teacher, who often finds it difficult to 
combine home duties with a career or who, 
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in some countries, faces the possibility of 
dismissal on marriage. In the light of these 
circumstances the Commission, through the 
Economic and _ Social Council, invited 
UNESCO to prepare a further report on 
women in the teaching profession. 

A lack of adequate information on the 
international aspects of the question of 
equal pay for equal work lent urgency to 
the request of the Commission for the 
early publication of a pamphlet on the 
subject, the draft text of which was studied 
and amended during the session. Several 
delegates expressed regret at the slow pro- 
gress being made in the application of this 
principle. 

The Commission adopted a resolution 
favouring the same retirement age for men 
and women and equal rights to pension. 
However, although the majority were of 
this opinion, there were a number of coun- 
tries, including the U.K., the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., that support a policy of 
earlier age of retirement for women. It 
was agreed, therefore, that a full transcript 
of the Commission’s discussion of the sub- 
ject should accompany the resolution. 

Representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council attended 
the session, presenting their points of view 
and experience on various subjects. Among 
these organizations were a number whose 
Canadian affiliates sent observers, some of 
whom spoke on behalf of the interna- 
tional bodies. Among these were the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions; the Canadian Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
affiliate of the International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, and the 
YWCA of Canada, which is a member of 
the World YWCA. 

This year for the second time Canada 
participated as one of the 18 member 
nations of the Commission. Mrs. Harry 
Quart, MBE, of Sillery, Que., was the 
Canadian delegate. Miss Marion Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, was alternate dele- 
gate, and Derek Arnould of the Permanent 
Mission of Canada to the United Nations 
acted as political adviser. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


N.Y. Governor on Rehabilitation 


In special message to state Legislature, Governor Rockefeller declares human 
values paramount in rehabilitation services but such programs have important 
economic aspects as well. Makes several proposals to improve state’s services 


Human values are paramount in rehabili- 
tation services but such programs also have 
important economic aspects, Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller of New York pointed 
out in a special message on rehabilitation 
he sent to the state Legislature on March 16. 


During the last fiscal year, for example, 
the aggregate earnings of those rehabilitated 
through the state’s Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation increased from an estimated 
total of $2 million annually to more than 
$11 million, he said. It had been calculated 
that these persons would pay an estimated 
$1.4 million in state and federal income 
taxes on their earnings for the first year 
after rehabilitation. 

Prior to rehabilitation, these same per- 
sons were receiving public assistance total- 
ling $800,000 annually. 

Governor Rockefeller proposed increased 
co-ordination of the planning and activities 
of the various state agencies through the 
Interdepartmental Health Resources Board, 
composed of the heads of the state depart- 
ments and agencies involved in health or 
health-related functions. He also intends, 
he said in his message, to appoint a small 
group of expert consultants to the Board, to 
be known as the Governor’s Council on 
Rehabilitation. 

Among his other proposals are: 

—To expand vocational rehabilitation 
services through an increase in the appro- 
priation for the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

—To increase the emphasis on vocational 
rehabilitation in the state’s workmen’s com- 
pensation program. 

—To investigate methods for closer 
co-operation between the state Department 
of Health and Department of Education in 
providing medical services under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 

—To study methods of expanding and 
extending rehabilitation services to persons 
who have no identifiable vocational poten- 
tialities and who, therefore, are not eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation services. 

Mr. Rockefeller recognized that to realize 
these objectives, more trained rehabilitation 
personnel are required. He pointed out 


that of 1,409 professional rehabilitation 
positions in the state’s public service, 299 
or 21 per cent were unfilled. 

* * x 


Around the Provinces 


More than 1,000 out-patients and approx- 
imately 100 in-patients were treated at the 
Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre during 
1958, it has been reported by John McVittie, 
Chairman of the Centre’s board of manage- 
ment. 

The Forest Hill Rehabilitation Centre at 
Fredericton, N.B., opened in May 1958, is 
now in full use and all beds are filled. 

A home service for disabled persons has 
been established by the Montreal Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation Centre. 
This will enable therapists to begin rehabili- 
tation treatment in the patient’s home. The 
Centre has also begun an evening service 
through which rehabilitated persons who 
have returned to work may come to the 
Centre two evenings a week for treatment. 

Marking its 10th anniversary, the Cere- 
bral Palsy Association of Quebec, Inc., 
will hold a conference in Montreal on 
October Zl, 22) and 23,1959: 

The Toronto Association of Occupational 
Therapy has announced a change of name 
to the Toronto Rehabilitation Centre. 

Campbell Craig, former President of the 
Manitoba Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. The new President of the Manitoba 
Society is Edmund Allan. 

In the first three months of operations, 
the White Cross Centre of the Alberta 
Division of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association extended services to 35 ex- 
patients. The Centre offers a variety of 
activities to wives and husbands in addition 
to the former patients. 

The Rehabilitation Society of Calgary 
plans to open a shop in the downtown area 
where disabled persons can sell their craft- 
work. 

Establishment of a school to train physio- 
therapists was urged at the annual meeting 
of the British Columbia Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Charge that the United Mine Workers was a ‘foreign’ organization reported by 
conciliation board to be principal reason why Nova Scotia company refused to 
recognize it. Majority report of board did not support the union’s grievances 


A dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company and the United Mine Workers 
of America regarding alleged discrimination 
against members of the union was dealt 
with by a conciliation board whose report 
was published in the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
May 1909. A majority report did not 
support the union’s complaints, but a 
minority report by the union’s nominee 
stated that there had been “the most violent 
cases of discrimination” for which the com- 
pany had not offered any justification. 


The union’s main grievances were: 
that employees had been discharged, or 
threatened with dismissal, because they 
were members of the UMW; that the 
private police force of the company had 
“loitered around” the union’s meetings and 
had intimidated the members; that the 
company had pursued a policy of general 
discrimination against the UMW; and that 
it had refused to receive committees of the 
union, or in any other way to recognize 
the organization. 


The majority report, signed by the chair- 
man and the company’s nominee, stated 
that the first two of the union’s charges had 
not been supported by the evidence. 


The report, however, agreed that the 
company in rehiring men after layoff had 
given a preference to members of the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association. It also 
said that although it appeared that no 
responsible official of the company had dis- 
charged a man because he was a member 
of the UMW, “in a number of instances 
the subordinate officials advised their men 
in their own interests to join the PWA, in 
order that they might have a better chance 
of early employment”. 

But the report said that there were 
special circumstances which justified the 
company in giving preference to members 
of the PWA in hiring, this organization 
being entitled to represent the employees 
under the award of a previous conciliation 
board. 


Apart from the alleged impracticability 
of dealing with two separate labour organi- 
zations, the report said that “the principal 
reason why the company refuses to recog- 
nize the UMW is that they are practically 
a foreign organization, having dangerous 
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and menacing powers under their constitu- 
tion,” with their principal executive officers 
and the great bulk of their members resid- 
ing in the United States. 


Considering that the company was faced 
with American competition in Canadian 
markets, the report said, “the board con- 
siders this objection of the coal company 
a very grave one, because with one foreign 
organization controlling the miners, labour 
difficulties in the United States would 
almost certainly lead to complication in 
Nova Scotia.” 


The minority report by the wnion’s 
nominee said there had been “violent dis- 
crimination by the company against the 
UMW which the company had not suc- 
ceeded in justifying. With regard to the 
company’s contention that it would be 
prejudicial to the industry if the workmen 
became subject to the control of a “foreign” 
union, it said the company had produced 
no evidence to show that it would be pre- 
judicial. Furthermore, the evidence of one 
of the company’s own witnesses had shown 
that it would not. 


The minority report went on to say that 
“our organization is not foreign but inter- 
national, and we could have proven it had 
it not been practically admitted by (one of 
the company’s officials) that they are now 
dealing with two such international unions— 
one on their railway, and the other in their 
machine shops.” 


A plebiscite taken at the civic elections 
in Vancouver “to ascertain the feeling of 
the citizens with regard to the inauguration 
of an eight-hour day for all civic em- 
ployees” resulted in approval by a large 
majority, the LABouR GAZETTE reported. 
But when it came to allowing nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work, the majority of 
the Council were opposed. They wanted the 
hourly rate to remain unchanged, but “a 
large number of the employees are averse 
to accepting the lesser amount of wages,” 
the report said. 


The Lasour GAZETTE reported that the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, an 
association of representatives of existing 
organizations of employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, was formed at Ottawa, 
April 29 and 30. 





Eighty-one trolley coach operators em- 
ployed by the Transit Department of the 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company 
were recently honoured for their safe 
driving records at a banquet in Halifax. 


The occasion was the presentation of 
National Safety Council “Safe Driver” 
Awards to 15 fourth-year winners, 12 third- 
year, 18 second-year, and 36 first-year. 


Certificates and gold lapel buttons were 
presented to the 81 operators on behalf 
of the National Safety Council by Col. 
J. C. MacKeen, President of Nova Scotia 
Light and Power. 


The company also demonstrated its 
enthusiastic support of the safety promotion 
campaign by giving a cheque for $25 to 
each of the second, third, and fourth-year 
winners, and a cheque for $10 to each 
of the first-year winners. 


The Labour-Management Committee of 
the company’s Transit Department has con- 
tributed a great deal of assistance to the 
promotion of safety in all of the depart- 
ment’s operations. It was organized in 
June 1958, making Transit the first group 
in the company to set up such a committee. 


According to L. Currie Young, Superin- 
tendent of the department, “The committee 
has helped us all to work more closely 
together and in greater harmony. The union 
is very enthusiastic about our achievements, 
and I feel that we have done an outstanding 
job of co-operation in the six months we 
have worked together on the committee.” 


Bargaining agent for the employees is the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Operators of 
America, Division 508. 

* * 

The annual good housekeeping contest 
held at the Shawinigan, Que., plant of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
was won in 1958 by line 106. All sections 
of the reduction department showed in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and great rivalry 
among the sections was noted during the 
ten months that the campaign lasted. 


A permanent committee of five or six 
members, and supported by a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of active representatives 
in each of the four sections, undertook to 
maintain interest, prepare the necessary pub- 
licity, and establish rules and procedures. 





Bargaining agent for employees at the 
Shawinigan plant is Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de lAluminium (CTCC). 

Recognition will soon be forthcoming 
for the outstanding safety records achieved 
by various departments of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills at Cornwall, Ont. 

Individual awards will go to some 500 
employees, whose departments have worked 
up to three years without a lost-time injury. 

The awards follow the completion in 
1958 of the best safety record in the history 
of the mill—only 11 lost-time accidents in 
12 months. 

One of the departments in line for the 
awards is the paper mill, whose employees 
worked throughout 1958 without a single 
serious accident. 

Other departments will be receiving 
awards for completing three safe years. 
These include the steam plant, one depart- 
ment in the finishing room, one in the soda 
mill and two in the mechanical department. 

Plant safety supervisor Ralph Gault 
remarked that pulp and paper mills through- 
out Ontario were strong advocates of first 
aid training. 

“Our own safety committee at Howard 
Smith,” he said, “firmly believes that first 
aid training is an important part of our 
accident prevention program. 

“Statistics show that trained first-aiders 
have fewer accidents. The training makes 
them more safety conscious—more aware 
of the fact that the injuries they learn to 
treat can happen to themselves.” 

Some 160 employees at the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills have taken the Lateiner Course 
in accidents control. Another group of 
supervisors, union officers and safety guides 
is currently attending weekly classes of 
instruction. 

The decision to provide further new 
courses stems from a request made at a 
recent Mutual Interest Meeting by both 
local unions. At that time, Ted Labelle, 
President of Local 338 of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp and Sulphite Workers 
(CLE), and Larry Snyder, President® of 
Local 212 of the United Papermakers and 
Paper Workers Union (CLC), expressed 
the view that the Lateiner Course was 
largely responsible for a reduction in occu- 
pational accidents during 1958. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Orne 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during March: The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered three represen- 
tation votes, and rejected three applications 
for certification. During the month the 
Board received 14 applications for certifi- 
cation and one application for revocation 
of certification, and allowed the with- 
drawal of ten applications for certification; 
the Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint under Section 43 of the 
Act alleging failure to bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, employed at its Quirke Lake min- 
ing site in the Elliot Lake Improvement 
District, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited in 
its Gun Ammunition Division at Lindsay, 
Ont; (1G; April,-p. 386): 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerks and stenographers incor- 
rectly listed as “electrical” employees in 
March issue) employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in the Work Equipment 
Department of its Western Region at Win- 
nipeg, Man. (L.G., March, p. 272). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Northspan Uranium Mines 
Limited, employed at its mining sites in 
the Elliot Lake Improvement District, Ont. 
CInG=s sMarchiep. 2/2): 

5. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ind., on behalf of a unit of cargo 
and baggage checkers employed in the Port 
of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited and 
Quebec Terminals Limited. The Quebec, 
Express, Luggage, Baggage Checkers’ and 
Receiving Clerks’ Association intervened 
(L.G., April, p. 388) (See also “Applica- 
tions Rejected” below). 
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Proceedings before 


Labour Relations Board 


6. Grain Workers Local Union No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of miscellaneous classifications of employees 


employed by Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Vancouver. The International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882, intervened 
(L.G., April, p. 388). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Pronto Uranium Mines _ Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local No. 796, intervener (L.G., March, 
p. 272).' The, «Board directed| thatiethe 
names of the applicant and the intervener 
be on the ballot. The vote affected a unit 
of employees classified as heating plant 
operator and heating plant operator’s 
helper (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, 
Bancroft, Ont., respondent, and Canadian 
Dyno Employees’ Association, intervener 
(L.G., March, p. 272). The Board directed 
that the names of the applicant and the 
intervener be on the ballot (Returning 
Officers) 1; -By McRae): 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Taggart Service Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and Taggart 


Service Limited Employees’ Association, 
intervener (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
Board directed that only the name of the 
applicant be on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: B. Hy Hardie): 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 





Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Association of Aircraft Electrical and 
Radio Technicians, applicant, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited, Vancouver, re- 
spondent, and International Association of 
Machinists, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 155) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

2. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers and Receiving Clerks’ Association, 
applicant, Albert G. Baker Limited, re- 
spondent, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Ind., intervener (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See also “Applications Granted” 
above). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the unit applied for, com- 
prising employees of the company working 
as checkers of express, luggage and bag- 
gage, was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining apart from employees working 
useecheckers, Of cargo; and that, .in) any 
event, the application was premature by 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and_ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the Administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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reason of the fact that ten months of the 
term of the collective agreement covering 
the employees affected had not expired. 


3. Halifax Tow Boat & Salvage Union 


(Independent Local No. 1), applicant, 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, intervener (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the unit applied for was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining because it included 
both licensed and unlicensed personnel. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the MV Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast (Investigating Officer: 
D.3S.. TFysoe). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, on behalf 
of a unit of ship liners and fitters em- 
ployed by members of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia (Investigating 
Officers D.SSalysoe): 

3. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of service and main- 
tenance personnel employed by Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 565 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, operat- 
ing in and out of its terminal at Regina, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen and ware- 
housemen employed by Arrow Transfer 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
attendants employed by Pacific Western 
Airlines Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
OfficeraG.H._ Purvis), 

7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Frame & Perkins 
Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


8. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of R. M. Williams— 
Williams Motors, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of licensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


11. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 927, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out 
of its terminal at Dartmouth, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 
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12. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited on or about the Centennial Pier, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
13. General Drivers Local ‘Teamster 


Union 989, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
laundry employees employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

14. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Vancouver Lodge 692, on behalf of 
a unit of machine shop employees employed 
by Stone Bros. Towing Co. Ltd., Port 
Alberni, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 

John Wood, on behalf of Rodrigue 
Castonguay, et al, applicants, and Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited, respondent, 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District), respondent. The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board in Novem- 
ber 1955 to the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), in respect of 
a unit of marine engineers below the rank 
of chief engineer employed aboard vessels 
operated by the company (L.G., January 
(OSG. Deo. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 

1. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Federal 
Grain Limited, respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, intervener (grain elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., 
March, p. 271). 

2. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Lake- 
head Terminals Ltd., respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
pe2ripe 

3. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, The Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co. Limited, respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
Dee. 


4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, The 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited, respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener (grain elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont) iCE:GaiMarch, ps 272). 

5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
De2i2 ke 

6. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, National 
Grain Company Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
Drie ys 

7. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Searle 
Grain Company, Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 


vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
Peli). 

8. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Greyhawk 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada), 
intervener (not previously reported). 

9. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Canadian 
Dyno Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., re- 
spondent, United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener, and Canadian Dyno Employees’ 


Association, intervener (L.G., April, p. 
388). 

10. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, applicant, Pacific 


Elevator Limited, Vancouver, respondent, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, intervener (stationary 
engineers, Pellet Mill) (L.G., April, p. 388). 


Complaint under Section 43 of Act Received 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., alleging that Transit Tankers and 
Terminals Limited had failed to bargain 
collectively. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 


Association of Aircraft, Electrical and Radio Technicians 


and 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


International Association of Machinists 


This is an application for certification of 
a unit of employees of the Respondent 
comprising all electrical and radio tech- 
nicians employed by the Respondent includ- 
ing the following trade  classifications— 
aircraft electrical and accessory repairmen 
and aircraft and ground radio repairmen 
together with learners in those trade classi- 
fications and sub-foremen, electrical and 
radio. 

These employees are a part of a unit 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines employees 
employed on general aircraft and equip- 
ment maintenance who are covered by a 
collective agreement between the Respond- 
ent and the Intervener. 





The Board consisted of Mr. C. R. Smith, 
QC, Chairman and Messrs. A. H. Balch, 
Pe ReeComplin, 7A. Je Hills) and A: .R: 
Mosher, members. 
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The applicant contends that the radio 
and electrical technicians, while comprising 
two crafts, have a special community of 
interest in that they are both dealing with 
electricity and must know the theory of 
electrical devices and that though radio and 
electrical technicians are not interchange- 
able, their work is closely related. 


Applicant also submits that while it is 
not aware of any similar unit comprising 
radio and electrical technicians in air line 
operations having been certified in Canada 
or the United States, it is customary in 
Great Britain for electrical and radio tech- 
nicians engaged in the maintenance of 
aircraft to be represented by their own 
union. Applicant further submits main- 
tenance requirements in the aircraft indus- 
try have changed drastically in the past 
few years due to the maintenance require- 
ments in new aircraft which have required 
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a very substantial increase in the use of 
electrical and radio equipment of an increas- 
ingly complicated and intricate type. 


The Respondent claims that the segrega- 
tion of employees in the proposed unit 
from other employees in the existing unit 
would not be practical in view of the nature 
of the company operations, that mechanic 
functions overlap to such a degree that 
the proposed unit is in fact a part of the 
larger existing maintenance unit of em- 
ployees engaged in a common function in 
the maintenance work upon aircraft and 
aircraft components and accessories and 
that recognition of the proposed unit would 
not be consistent with present practice in 
the North American air line industry. 
Respondent further submitted that the train- 
ing of an air engineer and aircraft mechanic 
includes the principles of electricity and 
courses on the electrical systems of each 
type of aircraft operated by the company 
and that any attempt to segregate any 
specific trade classifications from the present 
bargaining unit would influence the effec- 
tiveness of the air engineer and aircraft 
mechanic group. On certain types of work 
two or more mechanics will be required to 
work together with no clear demarcation of 
trade functions. Respondent says that the 
trend to more electrical and electrically 
activated equipment on newer aircraft 
makes it necessary to provide aircraft 
mechanics and air engineers with a con- 
stantly increasing amount of electrical 
training. In essence the interrelationship 
and interdependencies of the work per- 
formed make the present unit realistic and 
appropriate for collective bargaining and 
serious work jurisdiction problems would 
follow from an attempt to restrict the activi- 
ties of one particular trade group. 


The arguments and information furnished 
by the Intervener were in large measure to 
a similar effect to that submitted by the 
Respondent. 

While the Board was impressed with the 
able presentation made on behalf of the 
applicant, nevertheless the Board is not 
satisfied that the proposed unit is appro- 
priate in present circumstances. In arriving 
at this conclusion the Board has taken into 
consideration, inter alia, the manner in 
which aircraft maintenance work is organ- 
ized and carried on in the CPA establish- 
ment, the practical difficulties involved in 
segregation of functions and work, as well 
as collective bargaining patterns which have 
been established in North American air- 
craft maintenance operations. 

See also reasons for judgment given by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board in 
the case of Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ 
Association and Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Ltd. (Canada Labour Service, page 7-669) 
and in the case of The Air Engineers Society 
of Canada and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Ltd. (Canada Labour Service, page 7-721). 

For the foregoing reasons the application 
Is rejected. 

(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
for the Board. 
For the Applicant 
G. R. Schmitt, Esq. 
M. Watson, Esq. 


For the Respondent 
G. E. Manning, Esq. 
Jer Clarke sa: 

I. A. Gray, Esq. 
A. E. Hutt, Esq. 


For the Intervener 
R. Nat Gray, Esq. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 11, 1959. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette. 

2. Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc., 
Montreal, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 298 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Duquette). 
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3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union, Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and Local 201, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Oiiicer; J..5. Gunn): 

6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

7. Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cale- 
don Terminals Ltd. and Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd. and International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, Local 1817, Hamilton (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Line Drivers, Warehouse- 
men, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s Union, 
Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Chil- 
liwack, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis) (L.G., 
Apribep, 391). 

2. Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Com- 
pany, North Vancouver, and _ Building 
Service Employees’ International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Curie.) .(.G:, -April,-p.- 391): 

3. Nordair Limited, Roberval, Que., and 
The Syndicate of Employees of Nordair 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Aprilatpaeoy l). 

4, Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
ROPE 

5. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Western Whaling Corporation) and United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Marechispe, 2/3) « 

6. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
Doo) 

7. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). 


8. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) 2 (Gi epia 1955.4 pre 95) 

9. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union, Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. C. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 

2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
March 1958, p. 494). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canada Steamship Lines _ Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., Feb., 
p. 177). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
morency Subdivision, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
Nov. 1958, p. 1286). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

4, Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including the 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 630). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) 
including Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (L.G., April, p. 391). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., March, 
pate 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Chairman; Ross Drouin, 
QC, nominee of the employer; Joseph H. 
Fine, QC, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

The dispute affects approximately 900 
employees of the company’s package freight 
division who are engaged in loading and 
unloading freight at the company’s terminals 
at Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Sarnia (Point Edward), Windsor, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. 

The parties made their representations to 
the Board at a hearing in Montreal on 
February 9, 1959. 

The union demands an increase in wages 
and the extension of certain fringe benefits. 

The company’s demands are primarily 
concerned with changes in working hours 
and working rules. The company submits 
that no monetary changes should be made 
at this time because of the uncertainties 
facing its future operations with the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It further 
submits that a wage increase is not war- 
ranted because of the unco-operative atti- 
tude of the members of the union in its 
employ at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
which had detrimentally affected its opera- 
tions and added to its costs. The Board 
notes that this criticism applies only to 
employees at the Lakehead ports and not 
to employees at any of the other ports 
where the company’s terminals are located. 

Having heard and examined the submis- 
sions of the parties, the Board unanimously 
finds and recommends as follows: 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ross Drouin, QC, Quebec, and Joseph H. 
Fine, QC, Montreal, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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1. Duration of Collective Agreement 


The renewed collective agreement between 
the parties should cover two navigation 
seasons commencing with the opening of 
navigation in 1958. The recommendations 
which follow are predicated upon the sign- 
ing of a two-year agreement. 


2. Wages 


It has been the practice of the parties 
over a period of years to follow the wage 
settlements between the railways and their 
non-operating employees. The recent rail- 
way settlement, signed on November 26, 
1958, provided in effect for an increase of 
14c. per hour, of which 4c. was to be 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, a further 
3% to be effective on September 1, 1958, 
and 3% to be effective on April 1, 1959. 
The Board finds that an increase equal in 
amount to the last wage increase granted to 
the non-operating railway employees is 
warranted, but, taking cognizance of the 
fact that the operation of the company is 
seasonal, it finds that the increase should 
be made effective in two rather than three 
instalments. Accordingly, the Board recom- 
mends: © 

An increase of 7c. per hour in the 
wage rates of all employees retroactive 
to the opening of the 1958 navigation 
season, and a further increase of 7c. 
per hour effective at the opening of 
the 1959 navigation season. 


3. Vacations with Pay 


The union demands three weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees having ten years’ 
service with the company. The company 
submits that the provisions of the existing 
contract with respect to vacations with pay 
should not be changed. The Board recom- 
mends that: 

An employee having worked twenty 
consecutive seasons with the Company 
shall receive three weeks’ vacation with 
pay or payment in lieu thereof. 


4. Calls 


The company requests changes in call 
hours at the Lakehead ports to conform 
with conditions at other ports. The evidence 
which it submitted to the Board establishes 
that many employees at Fort William and 
Port Arthur have failed to observe the rules 
and conditions set out in the collective 


agreement. The refusal on the part of 
employees to answer calls for work is to 
be deplored since it affects both the effi- 
ciency of the company’s operation and the 
earnings of fellow-employees. The Board 
finds that it is incumbent upon the union 
to exert all efforts to enforce observance 
of working rules and agreements by its 
members at the Lakehead. The Board 
recommends that: 

Where a sufficient number of em- 
ployees refuse to answer any call, the 
Company should be free to hire men 
from any source to complete work 
on hand. 


With icespect to calls “for “orders, the 
Board recommends that: 
The Company shall have one free 
call per day either at 11 a.m. or at 5 
p.m. at Port Arthur and Fort William. 


5. Handling of Flour 


The company submitted to the Board 
that the refusal of its employees at Port 
Arthur to handle flour with new mechanized 
equipment which it has introduced has 
forced it to default under its agreement 
with the Canadian National Railways and 
to suffer a loss of some 77,000 tons of 
this cargo since June 1958. The union has 
not contradicted this statement, but alleges 
that the new equipment was introduced 
without notice and is dangerous to the 
employees. 

While the Board is not in a position to 
express an opinion on the new equipment, 
it finds that the employees violated both 
the letter and the spirit of their collective 
agreement in refusing to handle flour cargo 
therewith. If the introduction of the 


mechanized equipment created a grievance, 
it was the responsibility of the union to 
have recourse to the established grievance 
procedure. Instead, the men took matters 
into their own hands and penalized not 
only the company and themselves, but 
also fellow-employees at other ports. Such 
conduct should not be condoned by the 
union. 


Accordingly, the Board recommends that: 


Employees should handle flour at 
the Lakehead ports with the new 
mechanized equipment and if they have 
a grievance in connection therewith, 
recourse should be had to the ordinary 
grievance procedure on application by 
the Union. 


6. Other Demands 


Having regard to the prospective opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, to the new 
competition which the company is likely 
to encounter, and to the consequent uncer- 
tainties which its package freight business 
faces, the Board is of the opinion that the 
remaining demands of both the union and 
the company should be deferred to a future 
re-opening of the collective agreement and 
it so recommends. 

The whole of the foregoing, being the 
unanimous report of the Board, is respect- 
fully submitted this 3rd day of March, 
1959. 

(Sed.) H. CarL GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Ross DROUIN, 
Member. 


(Sed.) JosEPH H. FINE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 


and 


Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
G. A. Howes, Company Nominee, and 
William Black, Union Nominee, with His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as Chair- 
man, was appointed on or about the 27th 
day of January, 1959, and met with the 
parties in Toronto on February 18, 1959, 
and heard their full submissions with 
respect to the issues in dispute. The issues 
in dispute were as follows: 

1. “Between” Clause. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Decision of Arbitration Board. 
4. Reinstatement Terms. 





During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
| of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between Elliot Lake- 
Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1574, Canadian Labour Congress, and Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation, Elliot 
Lake. Ont. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 


ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
i the other two members, G. A. Howes and 
| William Black, both of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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5. Orientation Period. 

4. Preferred Seniority. 

7. Leave of Absence with Pay. 
8. Severance Allowance. 

9. Hours of Work. 

10. Statutory Holidays. 

11. Vacations. 

D2 sick=Pay. 

13. Salaries. 

14. Cost of Living Subsidy. 
15. Duration of Agreement. 


The Company was represented before the 
Board by: 

F. C. Ashenhurst, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Company. 

G. W. Stanley, Administration Assistant 
of the Company. 

A. Harris, Industrial Relations Consul- 
tant. 

The Union was represented before the 
Board by: 

R. Auclair, President, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

K. Whicher, Vice-President, Local 1574, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


D. Taylor, Representative. 


H. Waisglass, Research Department, 
United Steelworkers of America. 


The case for the Union was presented 
by Mr. Taylor, and the case for the 
Company was presented by Mr. Harris. 


After the Board heard the full submis- 
sions of the parties with respect to the 
issues in dispute, there were conferences 
jointly with the parties, and separately with 
the parties, in an endeavour to conciliate 
the issues, but the Board was unsuccessful, 
and hence the necessity of this Report. 

The Board has considered the representa- 
tions by the parties and also the additional 
information which resulted from conferring 
with the parties. The Board is unanimous 
in its conclusions on all matters referred 
to it with the exception of number 13— 
salaries. The report and/or recommenda- 
tion of the Board with respect to each of 
these matters is set forth hereunder. 


1. “Between” Clauses: 

This was a request by the Union for a 
‘Successorship” clause to guarantee its 
agreement in the event of the Corporation 
changing title, status or ownership. The 
Board is of the opinion that the dispute 
between the parties on this item would 
easily be resolved if they could agree on 
the other matters in dispute, and therefore, 
it makes no recommendation. 
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2. Union Security: 


The Board recommends in favour of 
voluntary check-off of Union dues as pro- 
vided by the Union constitution and that 
such voluntary check-off shall be irrevocable 
for the duration of the agreement. 


3. Decision of Arbitration Board: 


As regards the final and binding effect 
of the decision of any arbitration board 
established in accordance with the proposed 
collective agreement, the Board recommends 
inclusion of the following provision: 

The decision of a majority shall be the 
decision of the Board, but if there is no 


majority decision, the decision of the Chairman 
shall be the decision of the Board. 


4. Reinstatement Terms: 


The Board recommends that this clause 
in the agreement shall be worded as fol- 
lows: 


If it should be settled finally in his favour, 
the employee shall be reinstated and paid his 
wages at his regular basic rate for the time 
lost since the date of his discharge, limited to 
a maximum of the employee’s regular hours 
per week but in granting payment at his 
regular basic rate, if it is just and equitable 
in the Board’s opinion, it may order deducted 
from this amount any monies earned during 
the time lost but in any other settlement which 
is just and equitable in the opinion of the 
conferring parties the Board in making its 
award shall give consideration to any money 
earned during lost time. 


5. Orientation Period: 


The Board is not prepared to endorse the 
Union’s request with respect to this item. 


6. Preferred Seniority: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


In event of layoff under which all officers 
and stewards of the Union are subject to 
layoffs, then so long as there is work available 
which any officer or steward is able and willing 
to perform, the officer or steward who has then 
the greatest seniority shall be retained by the 
Company until at least one officer or steward 
has been recalled in accordance with the recall 
provisions of the Agreement. 


7. Leave of Absence with Pay: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


Leave of absence will be granted for per- 
sonal emergency circumstances acceptable to 
the Company and will be granted with or 
without pay, depending on the circumstances. 


8. Severance Allowance: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


Employees who are discharged or who 
become permanently displaced as a result of 
the closing of the mine, or a department of 
same, or as a consequence of technological 
changes, shall be entitled to a severance allow- 
ance as set out below: Employees with six 
months’ service shall receive two weeks’ pay; 
Employees with twelve months’ service shall 
receive four weeks’ pay. 


9. Hours of Work: 


The Board recommends that the hours 
of work of employees covered by this 
Agreement be reduced from 42 hours per 
week to 40 hours per week, with no loss 
of take home pay. 


10. Statutory Holidays: 


The Board recommends that the record 
of the statutory holidays with pay granted 
by the company during the year 1958 be 
examined and that the Statutory Holidays 
with pay so granted be considered as the 
paid holidays provided for in this agree- 
ment, whether six, seven or eight as the 
case may be. 


11. Vacations: 


The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment provide as follows: 


All employees shall be entitled to an annual 
vacation of two weeks with pay after one 
year’s service. 


2 ick Pay: 


The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment provide for Sick Pay Benefits as 
follows: 

Salary shall be continued during disability, 
as follows: 
Length of con- 
tinuous service 

One month to 

five months 


Sick Leave Salary 
Continuance 


Two working days per 
month 
Six months or 


over Two weeks definite and 


where over six months, 
sick leave in excess of 
two weeks will be con- 
sidered on its own 
merits. 


14. Cost of Living Subsidy: 


The Board recommends that the present 
salary deduction of sixty dollars ($60) per 
month for employees living in company 
quarters shall not be increased during the 
life of the agreement. 


15. Duration of Agreement: 

The Board recommends that the term of 
the agreement shall be for one year from 
the date of signing. 


13. Salaries and other cost items: 


The Board has carefully considered the 
submissions advanced by each party before 
it and has had the advantage of discussions 
with the parties after the formal submis- 
sions were made. As a result thereof, the 
Company Nominee is of the opinion that 
an agreement should be reached between 
the parties on a basis which would not 
involve the Company in an overall addi- 
tional cost in excess of five dollars ($5) 
per month per employee. On the other 
hand, the Union Nominee is of the opinion 
that any settlement arrived at between the 
parties should involve a cost of not less 
than twenty dollars ($20) per month per 
employee. The Board has been unanimous 
on all items except cost items and on these 
it is unanimous except as to salaries, but 
this unanimity on all matters except salaries 
has been arrived at on the understanding 
that, if there are additional costs under 
items--8)" 10,” Piseitoand 14) arrived wat 
as a result of post conciliation bargaining 
and beyond those involved in the unani- 
mous recommendations above made, such 
costs should be deducted from the total 
cost package. 


In view of the statement of the position 
on money matters as set out above by the 
Company and Union Nominee the Chair- 
man does not make any specific recom- 
mendation as to money costs but is of the 
view that the final settkement should be 
bargained out between the parties between 
the top position recommended by the Com- 
pany Nominee and the bottom position 
recommended by the Union Nominee, as 
set out above. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 11th day 
of March, 1959. 
(Sed.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. A. HOwWEs, 
Member. 
(Sed.) WM. H. BLACK, 
Member. 





Shift Differentials in U.S. 


An increase of about 60 per cent in shift 
differentials occurred between 1952 and 
1958 in major collective agreements (1,000 
or more employees) in the United States, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Median differentials for the second and 
third shifts, respectively, were 5 cents and 
74 cents in 1952, 8 and 12 cents in 1958. 
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N.B. Labour Relations Act 


Municipal employees in New Brunswick 
will now be covered by the province’s 
Labour Relations Act unless specifically 
excluded by resolution of the municipality, 
as is the case in Ontario. This is a reversal 
of the previous provision in the Act. 
Formerly, municipal employees were ex- 
cluded from the Act unless brought under 
by resolution of the municipality. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, Including Newfoundland District 


The Board of Conciliation which you 
appointed under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to investi- 
gate the above dispute and which was 
composed of Mr. Justice André Montpetit, 
of the Quebec Superior Court, as chairman, 
of A. E. Matthews, as the Brotherhood’s 
nominee, and of T. R. Meighen, QC, as 
the company’s nominee, hereby wishes to 
submit its recommendations. 

The Board held private sittings with the 
parties hereto on the following days: June 
17, 28; 23, 24-and) 25) Augusta iat? alse 
14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 25 and 26; September 2, 
3, 4; October 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 17; Novem- 
ber 6, 7, 10, 13 and 14; December Jj and 2. 

During the June and August sittings, 
both parties commented and discussed their 
respective proposals and submitted various 
written briefs. 

After this general exposition, in the 
morning and in the afternoon of August 
25, 1958 the chairman of the Board, first 
with his colleague Mr. Matthews, then with 
his colleague Mr. Meighen, met separately 
the representatives of the Brotherhood and 
of the Company to discuss the possibilities 
of a settlement on the major issues involved. 
Following these two meetings, the chairman 
found the parties to be so far apart that 
he came to the conclusion it would serve 
no useful purpose to persist in efforts to 
conciliate the parties. 

Consequently, in the sittings which fol- 
lowed, (September, October, November and 









During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with disputes between (1) the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
including the Newfoundland District) and 
(2) the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and Canadian National 
Railways, Montmorency Subdivision. 

Both Boards were under the Chairman- 
ship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Andre 
Montpetit, Superior Court, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of both Boards, 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and A. E. 
Matthews, Parry Sound, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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December) the Board heard all the wit- 
nesses that the parties deemed it advisable 
to call. 


On December 2, 1958 it was agreed that 
the Brotherhood’s attorney, Guy Merrill 
Desaulniers, would be given until January 
15, 1959 to file a final brief and that the 
Company’s attorney, J. A. Nolan, QC, 
would have until the end of the said month 
to answer same. 


The Board then met to deliberate on the 
whole issue on February 16, March 5, 6, 
Doe 10, ld: hel Saand slaw 1959: 


I 
General Observations 


(a) The Brotherhood represents all loco- 
motive firemen, helpers, hostlers and hos- 
tlers’ helpers on the Company’s lines across 
Canada. It represents also locomotive en- 
gineers in Newfoundland who are governed 
by the same agreement as firemen, helpers, 
hostlers and hostlers’ helpers in that prov- 
ince. 


(b) At the present time, there are three 
separate labour agreements between the par- 
ties hereto. The first (hereinafter referred 
to as agreement “A”) covers the Western 
Region; the second (hereinafter referred 
to as agreement “B”) covers the Atlantic 
and Central Regions excluding Newfound- 
land District; the third (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as agreement “C’”) covers the 
Newfoundland District of the Atlantic 
Region. 

(c) Approximately 4,000 employees (more 
or less) are involved in the present dispute. 


(d) This dispute is two-fold. 


The Company has submitted nine pro- 
posals (one pertaining to the “short trip 
and turn around freight service rule” in 
the Atlantic and Central Regions including 
Newfoundland District was withdrawn and 
another known as “the 10 consecutive hours 
issue’, was referred to the Board after 
the hearing had begun). The Brotherhood 
has submitted 18 proposals (the last two 
of which were referred to the Board after 
the hearing had begun). 


We will deal with each of these pro- 
posals separately under part II and III. 


It 
The Company’s proposals 


Out of the Company’s nine proposals, 
two affect the three agreements, three are 
concerned with agreements “B” and “C” 
and four with agreement “A” only. 


(1) The Company’s first proposal: “The 
Diesel Rule (all three agreements) 
This proposal reads as follows: 


_ Eliminate all agreements, rules regulations, 
interpretations or practices, however  estab- 
lished, which require the employment or use 
of Firemen (Helpers) on other than steam 
power and establish a rule to provide that 
the Company shall have the unrestricted right 
to determine when and if a Fireman (Helper) 
shall be used on other than steam power. 


The purpose of this proposal is to elim- 
inate what is known as the “diesel rule” 
which was incorporated in December 1948 
(effective January 1949) in the three collec- 
tive agreements between the parties hereto. 

The pertinent part of the said rule pro- 
vides the following: 

A fireman or a helper, taken from the 
seniority ranks of the firemen, shall be em- 
ployed on all locomotives; provided that the 


term “locomotive” does not include any of 
the following: 

(a) Diesel-electric, oil-electric, gas-electric, 
other internal combustion, steam-electric, 
or electric, of not more than 90,000 
pounds weight on drivers, in service 
performed by Yard Crews within desig- 
nated switching limits. 

(b) Electric car service, operated in single 
or multiple units. 

(c) Gasoline, diesel-electric, gasoline-electric, 
oil-electric or other rail motor cars, 
which are self-propelled units (some- 
times handling additional cars) but dis- 
tinguished from locomotives in having 
facilities for revenue lading or passen- 
gers in the motor car, except that rail 
motor cars installed subsequent to date 
of this agreement weighing more than 
90,000 pounds on drivers, shall be a 
subject for negotiation between the Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen as to whether 
such units shall be classified as loco- 
motives. 


The Company, in its brief (I, p. 4), 
states that it was a mistake on its part 
to sign an agreement containing the rule 
in question and that there is no reason 
why it should be perpetuated. 

The Company’s main contentions in sup- 
port of its proposal may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) It is “managerial responsibility” to 
decide whether or not firemen should be 
employed on all locomotives. 

(b) The “diesel rule” restricts the 
authority of Management to carry out the 
efficient, economical and safe operation of 
the Railway. 

(c) The Royal Commission on “Employ- 
ment of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in 
Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway”, better known as_ the 
“Kellock Commission”, has found (Decem- 
bers 18, 1957) exhibit } “G-~).. that, firemen 
were not required on diesel locomotives 
in yard and freight service of the said 
company. 

Operating conditions on both railways 
being similar, the Kellock Commission find- 
ing should apply to the Company and be 
endorsed and followed by this Board in 
its recommendations. 

(e) The Brotherhood, on May 13, 1958 
has signed an agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (exhibit “H’”) wherein it 
accepted the aforesaid finding. 

(f) The Company should operate its 
Railway in the most economical manner 
consistent with safety and efficient opera- 
tion. Its present proposal is one of the 
ways and means at its disposal to improve 
such efficiency and effect economy. 

In answer to these contentions, the 
Brotherhood submitted the following objec- 
tions: 

(a) This Board is not bound by the 
conclusions that the Kellock Commission 
reached on the “diesel rule”. 

(b) The Company’s proposal, at any 
rate, goes much further than such con- 
clusions inasmuch as it asks for the “uwnre- 
stricted right to determine when and if a 
Fireman (Helper) shall be used on other 
than steam power.” 

(c) Firemen (Helpers) should be re- 
tained on diesel locomotives in the interest 
of efficient railroad operation and of safety 
to the public and the employees concerned, 
whether it be in yard, freight or passenger 
Service. 

(d) In its final brief (no. 2, chapter 5), 
the Brotherhood further insisted (1) on 
the necessity of an engineman “to have 
a helper’; (2) on the fact that such a 
helper, because of the job content, the 
qualifications required, the training, the 
past practice and past policy, should be 
“a fireman-helper”; and (3) on the neces- 
sity of keeping helpers as a source of 
future supply of enginemen. 

The Company filed a copy of the Kel- 
lock Commission report as exhibit “G”. 
The Brotherhood filed as exhibit “F-2” the 
transcript (69 volumes) of the evidence 
taken before the said Commission. The 
Brotherhood also called some 30 witnesses 
on this issue and the Company approx- 
imately 20. 

After having carefully studied, examined 
and discussed the briefs, the comments and 
remarks orally submitted, the evidence and 
the exhibits of both parties on the diesel 
issue, we find the following observations 
to be in order: 
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(1) The CNR proposal on the said issue 
is word for word the same as the one 
which was submitted by the CPR, in 1956, 
to another Board of Conciliation presided 
over by His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson 
of Belleville, Ontario. 

On December 17, 1956 the majority of 
the said Board (Honourable Senator A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, the Brotherhood’s nominee, 
dissenting) recommended (p. 17) ... “that 
the Company (CPR) should be allowed to 
change the “Diesel Rule” which would 
allow it to operate locomotives in freight 
and yard service without a fireman in the 
cab upon the understanding however that 
if as a result of actual operating experience 
it appears that in some circumstances the 
services of the fireman (helper) might 
again be required, a modification of the 
rule might again be necessary and would 
then become the subject of further bar- 
gaining at a time when another agreement 
is being negotiated”... 

It will be noted here that the above 
recommendation was limited to freight, and 
yard service. 

(2) Following the refusal of the Brother- 
hood to acquiesce in such a recommenda- 
tion and in order to bring to an end a 
work stoppage of some days’ duration in 
January 1957, an order in council (P.C. 
1957-52) was passed and a Royal Com- 
mission (the Kellock Commission) was 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into and report upon the 
necessity of having firemen (helpers) on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service of the CPR. 

As every one knows, the Kellock Com- 
mission, after investigating this issue both 
in Canada and in Europe, concluded 
unanimously in its report dated December 
17, 1958, that firemen (helpers) were not 
required in such freight and yard service. 

(3) We fully agree with the Brotherhood 
that neither the Anderson Board recom- 
mendation, nor the Kellock Commission 
conclusion, are legally binding upon this 
Board. 

Yet, and bearing in mind that operating 
conditions on the CPR are similar to those 
on the CNR, it would be most illogical 
and unreasonable on our part not only 
to ignore these two reports but even to 
consider them as having little importance 
or bearing little effect on the recommenda- 
tions we are called upon to make on the 
Company’s proposal. 

(4) A large portion of the evidence 
submitted by the Brotherhood dealt with 
the necessity of retaining helpers on diesels 
for the purposes (a) of signal passing, 
(b) of lookout duty, (c) of mechanical 
assistance and (d) of relief of enginemen. 
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It should be noted here that the Kellock 
Commission, in its report (p. 7 to 18), 
commented quite extensively upon each of 
those aspects and came to the conclusion 
that none of these alleged duties could 
justify the retention of helpers on diesels 
in yard and freight service. 

(5) Be that as it may, can it be said, 
in the present dispute, that the Brother- 
hood’s evidence on any of the said aspects 
is such that we should come to a different 
conclusion? 

We do not think so. 

(a) The Brotherhood itself, in its final 
brief CII chapter’ 6,~°p2 > 28)2 “acknowl: 
edges...” that the bulletin issued by the 
Railway (exhibit K-1) regarding the pass- 
ing of signals directly to the engineman 
when switching is being performed is the 
proper and safest way to relay signals 
governing a movement.” 

If this is so—and we fully agree with 
this statement—we do not believe that a 
fireman-helper’s presence in the cab for 
“signal passing” is essential, even if there 
are certain locations across Canada where 
“giving signals in this manner” is difficult 
or impractical, if not impossible. 

(b) As far as “look-out” duty is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the Brother- 
hood’s evidence that could justify us to 
conclude that such a duty in freight service 
should necessarily be carried out by a 
fireman-helper, or that the ground crew 
in yard service cannot adequately assume 
this duty, together with the engineman. 

(c) On the “mechanical assistance” 
aspect, we believe it should be noted here 
that, whatever may have been the occur- 
rences in the past where firemen-helpers 
were called upon to assist enginemen for 
various purposes, such as checking supplies 
and equipment, patrolling units, resetting 
protective devices, making repairs when 
mechanical failures occur (the Kellock 
Commission having declared that such 
occurrences had ceased to be of necessity 
or of sufficient material significance to 
deduce therefrom that firemen were required 
for “mechanical assistance”), the Company 
has issued a bulletin (exhibit K-8) in which 
it has specifically limited the duties and 
responsibilities of firemen-helpers on diesels. 
Surely, under such circumstances, we cannot 
agree either that the latter are necessarily 
required for the aforementioned purpose. 

(d) Finally, we do not think that the 
Brotherhood’s proof purporting to establish 
that firemen-helpers are essential for the 
relief of enginemen differs in any way from 
the evidence it made on the same point 
before the Kellock Commission. Such being 
the case, we also have to put this submis- 
sion aside. 


Consequently, we are of the opinion 
that the Brotherhood has failed in _ its 
endeavour to prove that the four conten- 
tions aforementioned are well founded or 
should be accepted by this Board although 
they were rejected. by the Kellock Com- 
mission. 

For these reasons, we endorse the follow- 
ing conclusions of the said Board (exhibit 
G, p. 18), as applying in the present 
dispute: 

“Accordingly, from the standpoint of the 
contentions put forward on behalf of the 
Brotherhood, taken individually or con- 
sidered as a whole, which it contends would 
be the proper approach, we are of the 
opinion that firemen are not required on 
diesel locomotives in either freight or yard 
service on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Their functions have either totally dis- 
appeared, as in the case of the production 
of power, mechanical assistance and inspec- 
tion, or are a mere duplication of what is 
discharged by another or others, as in the 
case of the lock-out functions performed 
by the head-end trainman and the engine- 
men? 

(6) As already noted, the Brotherhood 
further argues in its final brief that firemen- 
helpers should be retained, in yard and 
freight service, “as a source of supply of 
enginemen.” 


Here again, we have to point out that 
the Kellock Commission dealt briefly with 
this problem and mentioned, in its report 
(exhibit G, p. 22), that the Brotherhood 
itself did not consider it as “insuperable” 
insofar as the Railway (CPR) was con- 
cerned. 

We fail to find in the Brotherhood’s 
evidence before our Board anything that 
would entitle us to conclude, as the Brother- 
hood suggests (final brief II, p. 22), that 
th employment of a helper is the only way 
to learn and obtain the operating skill of 
an engineman and the only way to have 
men ready to do the job when the engine- 
men must be replaced. 

Whatever may have been the past prac- 
tices of the Company and the measures 
and precautions it took, in years gone by, 
to train firemen-helpers in such a way that 
it has always found its needed supply of 
enginemen within their ranks, we cannot 
agree that other ways and means, just as 
efficient, could not be found by the Com- 
pany for this same purpose. 

In its final brief (p. 66), the Company 
suggests such ways and means and shows 
that it would be most unrealistic for this 
Board, if it were of the opinion that 
firemen-helpers are not needed on diesel 
locomotives, in freight and yard service, 


to recommend the retention as such of all 
the said employees merely under the pre- 
text that they are the only source of supply 
of enginemen. 


(7) Notwithstanding the above remarks, 
and the conclusion we have reached on 
this proposal, we wish to take note of 
certain statements made by the Company 
in its final brief (p. 65 to 68), namely: 

(a) That...“at least for the duration 
of any contract that may result from the 
present proceedings, the CNR does not 
propose to remove firemen from diesel 
locomotives in passenger service”. 

(b) That, needless to say, firemen will 
be kept on steam locomotives as long as 
they are kept in operation. 

(c) That it is prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the Kellock Commis- 
sion “as to the terms and conditions that 
should be observed for the purpose of 
protecting firemen against the consequences 
of loss of employment and seniority therein” 
(exlibit; Gap. uandec 4), 

Notwithstanding this last offer, we can- 
not ignore here “the memorandum of 
understanding” between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway and the Brotherhood, dated 
March 13, 1958 that was filed by the 
Company as exhibit “H”. By this “under- 
standing”, it was agreed (a) that category 
I referred to by the Kellock Commission 
(p. 23), would be “extended to include all 
firemen with seniority date prior to April 1, 
1956”; (b) that category II (p. 23 and 24) 
would be eliminated; and (c) that category 
III would read as follows: 


Category III—Firemen with seniority date 
later than March 31, 1956 are laid off and 
will no longer be employed on diesel locomo- 
tives in freight and yard service. Such men, 
however, will be given preference over new 
applicants for other employment on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In addition, providing 
they maintain an employee relationship with 
Canadian Pacific Railway and meet the neces- 
sary qualifications at that time, they will be 
given preference over new applicants for em- 
ployment as firemen on locomotives in passen- 
ger service when such vacancies occur. 


This being so, it seems just and reason- 
able to us to recommend that the basic 
date “to protect the firemen against the 
consequences of loss of employment and 
seniority” should be February 3, 1958 
namely, the date upon which the Company 
officially notified the Brotherhood of its 
intention to eliminate the “diesel rule”. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend (Mr. Matthews 
dissenting) that the Company’s first pro- 
posal re: the “diesel rule” be accepted by 
the Brotherhood to the extent of amending 
the said rule so as to relieve the Company 
of any obligation to employ firemen-helpers 
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on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service, it being understood that, for the 
duration of the forthcoming agreements, 
firemen-helpers will not be removed from 
diesel locomotives in passenger service nor 
from steam locomotives in any service; 
and provided (Mr. Meighen dissenting) 
that the basic date “to protect the firemen 
against the consequences of loss of employ- 
ment and seniority” be February 3, 1958 
instead of April 1, 1956 as mentioned in 
the “memorandum of understanding” filed 
as exhibit “H”’. 
(2) The Company’s second proposal: 
“Arbitraries’ (all three agreements) 


This proposal reads as follows: 

Eliminate all reference to arbitrary allow- 
ances (preparatory time, inspection time, 
change-off, allowances on locomotives operat- 
ing through terminals, etc.) and provide that 
firemen and helpers in all classes of service 
will be compensated on the actual minute 
basis for the time that is required of them to 
perform the necessary duties, such time to be 
paid for at pro rata rates and used to the 
extent necessary to make up the basic day. 

The “arbitrary allowances” above referred 
to are payments to which firemen are 
entitled for certain periods of time before 
commencement and at the end of a shift 
in yard service and of a trip in road 
service. These payments are in addition to 
the payments for the yard shift or the road 
trip. 

The Kellock Commission dealt at length 
with these “arbitrary allowances” in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific Railway (ex- 
hibit G, p. 26 to 32). The Commission 
classified them into three kinds, namely 
for: 

(1) preparatory inspection before the loco- 
motive is taken at the shop track or 
run-through point for a trip, or the shop 
track or change-off point in a yard, 
and for final inspection after its arrival 
at such points; 

(2) hostling, ie., for taking the locomotive 
out of the shop into the shop track, 
or returning it; and 

(3) when a work train is laid up at any 
other than a regular roundhouse staffed 
by maintenance men. 

In all three cases, the Commission came 
to the conclusion that “the provisions in 
the present agreements (CPR) concerning 
‘arbitraries’ should be dropped and the 
agreements amended to provide for pay- 
ment by the Company (CPR) for the time 
required for the performance of actual 
services.” 


The Company, (CNR), in the present 
instance, argues that the situation on its 
_ Railroad being basically similar to that 
existing on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
prior to the May 13, 1958, agreement (ex- 
hibit “H”), this Board should follow and 
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apply the same principle as set forth by 
the Commission and recommend accord- 


ingly. 
In this instance, as in the preceding one, 
there is nothing in the Brotherhood’s 


evidence that could justify us to set aside, 
or to distinguish, the recommendation made 
by the Kellock Commission on this issue. 
On the other hand, and bearing in mind 
that the Company’s proposal is drafted in 
such a way that it may cover other “arbi- 
traries” than those above referred to, we 
are of the opinion to limit our own recom- 
mendation to the aforesaid “arbitraries”’. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s second proposal re: “Arbitraries” 
be accepted by the Brotherhood to the 
extent of the said “arbitraries” referred to 
in the Kellock Commission report. 

(3) The Company’s third proposal: “Ter- 
minal time and minimum day in 
freight service” (agreements “B” and 
CCL) 

In its brief (p. 12), the Company has 
withdrawn this proposal. No comments 
are therefore necessary. 

(4) The Company’s fourth proposal: 
“Terminal delay” (agreements “B” 
and 4 C2) 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend all rules in conflict therewith to 
provide that final terminal time in freight 
service may be used to the extent necessary to 
make up the minimum day. 

Under agreements “B” and “C”, it is 
presently provided that initial terminal 
delay in freight service (but not final 
terminal delay), may be used to the extent 
necessary to make up a basic day. 

The purpose of the Company’s proposal 
is to correct this anomaly. We fully agree 
with the Company’s contention that, under 
the present rule,...“the payment of final 
terminal delay time, in addition to payment 
of a minimum day when less than 100 road 
miles have been run, is a duplicate pay- 
ment. = 2e 


Recommendation: (Mr. Matthews dissenting) 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s fourth proposal re: “Terminal delay” 
(agreements “B” and “C”), as submitted, 
be accepted by the Brotherhood. 

(S) The Company’s fifth proposal: “Ar- 

ticle 3, Rule E” (agreement “A’’). 

This proposal reads as follows: 


Amend article 3, rule E, to provide that the 
provisions of this rule will not apply to work 
train service. 


The Company’s statement, in its brief 
(I). op, 15,9n02840) 5 thate....s inte practice, 
article 3, rule E, has not been applied in 
work train service”...and...“that the 


amendment requested...is solely for the 
purpose of clarification” has remained 
unchallenged. 

This being the case, we believe there 
should not be any objection on the Brother- 
hood’s part. 


Recommendation 
We therefore recommend that the 
Company’s fifth proposal re: “article 3, 


rule E” (agreement “A”), as submitted, be 
accepted by the Brotherhood. 
(6) The Company’s sixth proposal: “Ar- 
ticle 5, Short run rule” (agreement 
“4”) 
This proposal reads as follows: 


Regardless of existing schedule rules or prac- 
tices short trips from a terminal to an outlying 
point and return, from an outlying point to 
a terminal and return, or from an intermediate 
point to another intermediate point and return, 
on account of engine failure, running for fuel 
or water, running for wreck car or carmen, 
or on account of a derailment, when such 
conditions arise in connection with their own 
train, will be paid continuous time or mileage. 
Payment for run-around will not accrue through 
operation of the terms of this rule. 


“Under the existing rules, a fireman who 
is required to turn around and return to 
the starting point of a trip is paid a mini- 
mum of 100 miles if the total mileage does 
not exceed 50; if the total mileage run 
exceeds 50 he is paid 100 miles in the 
original direction and actual miles run 
returning to the starting point” (see Com- 
pany’s brief I, p. 16). 

Even if the said rules can hardly be 
justified, especially in a case of emergency, 
it does not seem to us that we should 
interfere at this time and thus discriminate 
between firemen and engineers. The latter 
benefit by a similar rule under their agree- 
ment with the Company in the Western 
Region. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that the 
Company’s sixth proposal re: “Short run 
rule” be accepted. 

(7) The Company’s seventh proposal: 

Article 11, Rule H” (agreement “A”) 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend article 11, rule H, to provide that 
when firemen assigned to work trains can go 
home for Saturdays and Sundays they will not 
be paid under the “Tied up Away-From-Ter- 
minal Point” rule. 

Under article 11, rule H, as it presently 
reads in agreement “A”, a fireman assigned 
to a work train can only be released from 
duty without compensation on Sunday and 
he is entitled to a basic day’s compensation 
any other day that the work train is not 
used. 

Since a five-day work week has now been 
recognized for the maintenance and con- 
struction gangs that are normally assigned 


in conjunction with work trains, the above 
rule appears to be quite illogical and 
unreasonable. We believe it should be 
corrected as suggested by the Company, the 
whole as the Brotherhood has already 
agreed to do in agreements “B” and “C” 
and as the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has already done. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s seventh proposal re: “article 11, 
rule “H”” (agreement “A”), as submitted, 
be accepted by the Brotherhood. 


(8) The Company’s eighth — proposal: 
“Article 20, Item 2 (agreement “A’’) 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend article 20, Item 2, to provide that 
firemen will be called for the time required 
to report for duty and as far as practicable 
two hours. in advance of such time. Calling 
distance will not exceed two miles from round- 
house except in cases where men are called 
by telephone. Where telephone is available, 
it will be used. 

The Brotherhood, in its final brief, states 
that it...“has no objection to this pro- 
posed change”. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s eighth proposal re: “article 20, Item 
2” (agreement “A”), as submitted, be 
accepted by the Brotherhood. 


(9) The Company’s ninth proposal: “The 
ten consecutive hours issue’ (agree- 
ments “B” and “C’). 


This proposal, which was submitted after 
the hearing had begun, reads as follows: 

Amend article 2B to read ten consecutive 
hours wherever it now reads nine consecutive 
hours. 

Article 2B of agreement “B” is known as 
the “short run around service” rule. It 
reads as follows: 


Firemen or Helpers on short turn around 
passenger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 
eighty (80) miles, including suburban and 
branch line service, shall be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty, or held for duty, 
in excess of eight (8) hours (computed on 
each run from the time required to report for 
duty to the end of that run) within nine (9) 
consecutive hours, computed continuously from 
the time first required to report to the final 
release at the end of the last run. Time shall 
be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at any 
point does not exceed one hour. This rule 
applies regardless of mileage made. For cal- 
culating overtime under this rule the manage- 
ment may designate the initial trip. 


There is a similar rule in agreement “C”. 

As the Company states (II, p. 22), “in 
actual practice, most of the service affected 
by this rule is suburban commuter serv- 
ice”... “Naturally, trains in this type of 
service carry heavy traffic for a period of 
about two hours in the morning and again 
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in the late afternoon or evening. In the 
intervening period of the normal business 
day suburban commuter traffic is either 
non-existent or extremely light”... 


Because of this, this public service neces- 
sarily involves the release of train crews 
from duty for more or less lengthy periods 
of time during the day. The Company 
suggests that the employees use their release 
from duty to their personal advantage. 
The Brotherhood contends that the release 
period being at the other end of the road, 
away from home and family, is of no such 
advantage. 

No evidence was submitted on this issue. 


However, a _ statement made by the 
Brotherhood in its final brief, to the effect 
that... “the Company agreed to the amend- 
ment of this rule from 8 within 10 to 8 
within 9 hours in recent years” ...has not 
been contradicted. 


If this is so, we do not think that we 
should intervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that the 
Company’s ninth proposal re: “the ten 
consecutive hours issue” be accepted. 


lil 
The Brotherhood’s Proposals 


The Brotherhood’s eighteen proposals, 
except one, cover all three agreements. 


(1) The Brotherhood’s first proposal: 
“The 18 per cent increase’ 


This proposal reads as follows: 


Increase basic rates of pay in all classes 
of service by 18 per cent. All arbitraries, dif- 
ferentials and special allowances to be increased 
accordingly, effective April ist, 1958. 


Following the findings of a Conciliation 
Board and a successful application for an 
increase in freight rates, the Company 
entered into an agreement with its non- 
operating employees, who comprise 72.8 
per cent of its total labour force, which 
agreement covered a term of two years and 
provided for an increase of $0.04 per hour 
at the beginning of the term of the agree- 
ment on January 1, 1958 an additional 3 
per cent on September 1, 1958 and a further 
3 per cent on April 1, 1959 all percentage 
increases being applicable to the rates in 
effect before the date of the contract. 


An increase of $0.04 per hour represents 
for firemen and engineers about a 2 per 
cent increase, and for trainmen, whose 
rates are somewhat lower, about a 2.3 
per cent increase. 


Recently, an agreement has been nego- 
tiated between the Company and its engi- 
neers on the Western Region that provides 
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for increases under a three-year contract 
as follows: 


2.0% at the beginning of the term of the 
contract on May 1, 1958 

3.0% effective February 16, 1959 

3.0% effective September 1, 1959 

1.5% effective May 1, 1960 


9.5% 
The percentage increases are all applica- 
ble to rates in effect April 30, 1958. 


The Company has also recently reached 
agreement with its trainmen over the whole 
system providing for increases under a 
three-year contract as follows: 


2.3% at the beginning of the term of the 
contract on June 1, 1958 

3.0% effective February 16, 1959 

3.0% effective September 1, 1959 

1.5% effective June 1, 1960 


9.8% 

The percentage increases are all applica- 
ble to rates in effect May 31, 1958. 

It is considered that a similar increase 
for the firemen would be equitable and 
since almost a year of whatever may be 
the term of the three forthcoming agree- 
ments has already expired, it is felt that 
a term of three years would be appropriate. 








Recommendation 


We therefore recommend an increase in 
basic rates of pay for firemen-helpers in 
all classes of service of an aggregate of 
9.5 per cent, applicable to the rates in 
effect on March 31, 1958 and distributed 
over a contract term of three years from 
April 1, 1958 in a manner similar to that 
agreed as aforesaid between the Company 
and its engineers of the Western Region, 
with 2 per cent effective April 1, 1958 an 
aggregate of 8 per cent effective not later 
than August 1, 1959 and the remaining 
1.5 per cent effective April 1, 1960. 


(2) The Brotherhood’s second proposal: 
“Graduated rates of pay beyond 
1,000,000 pounds on drivers’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


Extend the graduated rates of pay for loco- 
motive helpers (engineers where applicable) 
beyond 1,000,000 Ibs. on drivers. 


Agreement “A” presently provides a 
graduated wage scale based on “weight on 
drivers” of locomotives up to 500,000 Ibs. 
and agreements “B” and “C” foresee such 
a graduated scale up to 1,000,000 Ibs. 
“weight on drivers’. 

It appears to be admitted by all con- 
cerned that it is since about 1917 that... 
“the wage tables of engineers and firemen 
have been arranged in graduated scales 
based on weight of the locomotive on its 
driving wheels.” 

The Company contends however that 
this is... “a carryover from the days when 


hand-fired steam locomotives were in uni- 
versal use”, the whole because...” larger 
boilers and fire boxes required increased 
coal consumption and consequently  in- 
creased effort on the part of the fireman 
stoking them. “But, the Company adds, 
“since the fire box disappeared with the 
advent of the diesel locomotive, the weight 
on drivers tables are an anachronism in 
wage determination.” 

Be that as it may, the Company has not 
submitted a formal proposal to correct 
the situation it thus describes or to suggest 
a new wage determination arrangement. 

Bearing in mind that the reasons that 
may have existed in the past to limit the 
graduated wage scale in the Western Region 
to 500,000 Ibs. “weight on drivers” have 
ceasegu1oO. existwand. that the CPR has a 
uniform graduated scale across Canada, we 
believe that the Brotherhood’s present pro- 
posal is reasonable inasmuch as it tends 
to correct the Western Region situation and 
is limited to “1,000,000 lbs. and over”. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany agree to a uniform graduated scale, 
limited to “1,000,000 Ibs. and over’, in all 
three agreements. 

(3) The Brotherhood’s third proposal: 

“The Health and Welfare Increases” 

This proposal reads as follows: 

The $4.25 a month presently paid in lieu 
of a Health and Welfare Plan shall be increased 
to $8.50 a month. 

In January 1957, the unions representing 


the non-operating employees and the Com- 
pany agreed upon a health and welfare 
plan known as the “Non-Operating Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan”. This plan required 
equal contributions of $4.25 per month by 
employee and employer. 

The running trades, including the Brother- 
hood, were not parties to the said agree- 
ment. In lieu thereof, they accepted, 
effective January 1, 1957 cash allowances 
of, or equivalent to $4.25 per employee. 

The Company’s contribution to the “Non- 
Operating Employee Benefit Plan” has 
recently been increased from $4.25 to 
$4.87. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany accept the Brotherhood’s proposal to 
the extent of an increase from $4.25 to 
$4.87. 

(4) The Brotherhood’s fourth proposal: 

“The Deadheading Issue’. 

This proposal, as originally submitted, 
reads as follows: 

Employees deadheading on Company’s orders 
shall be paid the same mileage and rate of 


pay to the crew handling the train on which 
the deadheading is done. 


This proposal gave rise to lengthy dis- 
cussions between the parties. 


As explained by the Brotherhood in its 
special brief filed on June 23, “deadheading 
is aterm used to describe travel as a 
passenger by a railway employee in the 
course of his employment.” 


Under the three agreements now in force, 
such an employee is paid a wage that varies 
according to the region where the dead- 
heading occurs. 

For instance,—and we quote here the 
Company s-¢briel, Giie ps 27, .n0aw 9) <= 
“when a fireman is deadheaded 100 miles 
or less, he generally receives payment of 
$11.07 (the minimum passenger rate) on 
Western Region; on Atlantic and Central 
Regions and Newfoundland District, he 
receives $11.07 (the minimum passenger 
rate) when deadheaded on a freight train. 
In all cases, where the mileage deadheaded 
exceeds 100 miles the compensation paid is 
increased to cover actual miles travelled or 
hours spent in doing so, whichever produces 
greater compensation”... 

The Brotherhood, respectively on June 
23 and October 10, submitted two amend- 
ments to its original proposal, the last of 
which appears to us to be quite logical 
and reasonable. 

The Brotherhood has suggested that the 
Company agree to a uniform “deadheading 
rule” across Canada and accept that the 
said rule as it now reads in agreements 
“B” and “C” be incorporated in agreement 
“A”, 

We fully realize, as the Company con- 
tends in its brief (II, p. 29 A, no. 83c), that 
“each agreement contains many rules that 
may now appear to the Brotherhood more 
desirable than comparable rules in one of 
the other agreements...”, but we do not 
think that... “it would be palpably inequit- 
able if one party were permitted to “hand- 
pick” the more favourable rules from each 
agreement for the simple reason that they 
are more favourable to that party”... 

There are instances however,—and this 
is one of them in our opinion,—where an 
effort should be made to eliminate “dis- 
tinctions” which have become manifestly 
unjustified. The principle of “uniformity” 
has been followed by this Board in some 
of its previous recommendations and it 
believes it should also be followed here. 


Recommendation (Mr. Meighen dissenting): 
We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany agree that the “deadheading rule” as 
it now reads in agreements “B” and “C” be 
incorporated in agreement “A”. 
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(5) The Brotherhood’s fifth proposal: 
“Statutory holidays” 
This proposal, as amended, reads as 


follows: 


All regularly assigned employees shall receive 
one day’s pay for each statutory holiday here- 
after specified, provided it does not fall on 
their assigned day off or during their vacation 
with pay period. When an assignment is can- 
celled on such holiday, the day’s pay mentioned 
above shall be at the rate of pay for the class 
of engine and service for the last trip or 
tour of duty. If required to work on any 
such specified holiday, they shall receive pay 
for work performed in accordance with sched- 
ule provisions in addition to the day’s pay 
as specified above. 


Unassigned men, such as pool or spareboard 
men, will not receive pay for a statutory holi- 
day not worked but if called for service will 
be paid compensation in accordance with the 
schedule rules for the work performed, plus 
the day’s pay specified above. 


Any employee whose assignment requires 
him to work on a specified holiday and who 
fails to fulfil his assignment, shall not receive 
any pay on account of such holiday. 


Work done on an assignment between 12:00 
midnight and 11:59 p.m., both inclusive, on a 
specified holiday, shall be considered as work 
on the holiday. The statutory holidays referred 
to are: 


New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, 

Provided that when any of the above holidays 
fall on a Sunday, the day observed, either 
nationally or locally, shall be considered a 
statutory holiday. 

This proposal goes much further than 
the one the Brotherhood originally pro- 
posed. Moreover, and as admitted by W. E. 
Gamble, on October 10, 1958 (see Vol. 18, 
p. 2218), it is drafted in such a way that 
it even exceeds the Brotherhood’s wishes. 

Bearing in mind that the CPR employees 
in yard and hostling service are presently 
enjoying six statutory holidays, that is, those 
enumerated in the Brotherhood’s proposal, 
except Victoria Day, we are of the opinion 
that it would only be reasonable to apply 
the same policy to the CNR employees. 

As we stated on a number of occasions 
during the hearing, it is not our intention 
to draft any specific article or clause per- 
taining to the issues submitted and we leave 
it to the parties hereto, if they accept our 
recommendation, to adopt such text as may 
seem appropriate. 


Recommendation 

We therefore recommend that the parties 
hereto undertake to draft a clause or article 
in their agreements to the effect that all 
employees in yard and hostling service will 
be entitled to six of the seven statutory 
holidays (except Victoria Day) referred to 
in the Brotherhood’s proposal. 
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(6) The Brotherhood’s sixth proposal: 
“Special allowance for diesel units 
en route” 

On October 10, 1958 the Brotherhood 
withdrew this proposal whereby it requested 
a special allowance “to pick up or set off 
diesel units”,... “provided that adding the 
extra unit results in the wage scale being 
increased”, the whole in accordance with 
its second proposal re: “graduated pay 
scales”. 

As we have deemed it advisable to 
recommend to the Company to accept part 
of the said second proposal, we do not 
think we should go any further on the 
present proposal. 


Recommendation 

We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s sixth proposal re: “special 
allowance for diesel units en route” be 
accepted by the Company, provided the 
latter accept our recommendation under 
the Brotherhood’s second proposal. 


(7) The Brotherhood’s seventh proposal: 
“Special allowance for switching en 
route’. 

This proposal reads as follows: 


Employees who are required to switch en 
route, between terminals and junction points, 
will be paid for all time so occupied in addi- 
tion to all other compensation for the trip. 
Payment is to be also made covering all time 
held at junctions or meeting points. 


Under the existing rules, a train crew 
that is normally paid the through freight 
rates becomes entitled to a higher way 
freight rate whenever a specified number 
of stops are made for switching, picking 
up or setting off cars, loading or unloading. 

The purpose of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal is therefore to enable firemen-helpers 
to obtain an additional compensation over 
and above the one aforesaid. 

We do not believe that the reasons 
brought forward by the Brotherhood to 
justify such an increase have anything to 
do with the alleged “abuses” it wishes to 
prevent or correct; nor have they anything 
to do with the possible loss or deterioration 
of the incentive to “get over the road”. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s seventh proposal re: 
“special allowance for switching en route” 
be accepted by the Company. 

(8) The Brotherhood’s eighth proposal: 
“Special allowance for steam gener- 
ator cars’. 

Originally, this proposal read as follows: 


(a) Employees will be paid one dollar 
($1.00) per hundred miles in addition to 
the basic daily rate when required to 
assume any responsibility in connection 
with steam generator cars. 


(b) If such car is not attached to the 
locomotive, or is inaccessible from the 
locomotive, for any reason when a train 
is in motion, a helper will be employed, 
in addition to the helper on the loco- 
motive, to care for and be responsible 
for the operation of the steam generator 
Car. 

On October 10, 1958 the Brotherhood, 
without admitting all of the Company’s 
contentions, withdrew paragraph (a) of 
the above proposal and amended its request 
under paragraph (b) to the extent... “that 
if an attendant is used for such equipment, 
he will be taken from the ranks of loco- 
motive firemen-helpers.” 

Following this amendment, the Company, 
on November 14, took the stand... “that 
at no time in the future does the Company 
intend employing a man on such equip- 
ment wacseeupuiel Ti p.o37A)* 

Under the circumstances, we do not 
believe we should jntervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s eighth proposal re: 
“special allowance for steam generator 
cars”, as amended, be accepted by the 
Company. 

(9) The Brotherhood’s ninth proposal: 

“Minimum day”. 


This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend the existing agreements to provide 
for the following: 

(a) one hundred miles or less, six hours or 
less, to constitute a day in freight 
Service. 

(b) one hundred miles or less, four hours 
or Jess, to constitute a day in passenger 
SEI VICE. 

The foregoing proposed changes will set the 
minimum hourly mileage for passenger service 
at 25 miles per hour and for freight service at 
163 miles per hour. 

Under the existing rule, (1) a basic day 
in freight service is 100 miles or less, 8 
hours or less; thus, if a crew covers 100 
road miles or less, in 8 hours or less, it 
receives payment of a basic day of 100 
miles; if the run takes more than 8 hours, 
it is then paid on the basis of 123 miles 
per hour and overtime accrues after 8 
hours; this overtime is paid at the rate 
of time-and-one-half under agreements “B” 
and “C” and pro rata under agreement “A”; 
(2) a basic day in passenger service is 100 
miles or less, five hours or less: thus if 
a crew covers 100 miles or less, in 5 hours 
or less, it receives payment of a basic day 
of 100 miles, if the run takes more than 5 
hours, it is then paid 100 miles for the 
first 5 hours, plus 20 miles per hour for 
the balance of the time consumed; over- 
time, payable at pro rata under the three 
agreements, accrues only when the hourly 
rate exceeds the actual miles. 


As mentioned in the last paragraph of 
the Brotherhood’s proposal, “the proposed 
changes will set the minimum hourly 
mileage for passenger service at 25 miles 
per hour and for freight service at 16% 
miles per hour.” 

The Brotherhood, both in its first brief 
(p. 34 and following) and in its special 
brief (June 23, 1958) submits that the 
aforesaid changes will merely compensate 
the firemen-helpers, to some extent, because 
the latter have not benefited from the 
general decrease in working hours that 
has taken place in recent years in industry 
throughout Canada and of the conversion 
wage increase of 20 per cent that has 
usually accompanied such decrease in order 
to maintain the workers’ take home pay. 

It further contends that “as far as road 
mileage is concerned, the shorter day would 
make very little difference as, with few 
exceptions, passenger trains average in 
excess of 25 miles an hour and freight 
trains in excess of 163 miles an hour. The 
gains to the employees would be in com- 
puting the time allowances in the terminals” 
(see, special brici., pie 2): 

As it appears from the above remarks, 
the Brotherhood is here seeking an addi- 
tional wage increase. 

In view of the general increase already 
recommended, we are of the opinion that 
the present proposal should be set aside. 


Recommendation 
We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s ninth proposal re: “mini- 
mum day” be accepted by the Company. 
(10) The Brotherhood’s tenth proposal: 
“The Monthly guarantee’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


A guarantee of 3,200 miles for freight and 
4,000 miles for passenger service per month 
for all regularly assigned road employees, and 
a guarantee of five days for each week for all 
regularly assigned yard employees, who are 
home stationed at out post terminals; with 
the understanding that the Company will fur- 
nish suitable sleeping accommodation free of 
charge. 


The only monthly guarantee in respect 
of firemen in the present agreements is 
found in article 6 of agreement “A”. This 
provision requires the Company, in the 
Western Region, to make up any deficiency 
to firemen on assigned runs where mileage 
falls below 2,600 miles. 

According to the Brotherhood’s proposal, 
this provision would disappear and be 
replaced by the following: 

(a) On all three regions, regularly 
assigned road employees who are home 
stationed at out post terminals will be 
entitled to a guarantee of 3,200 miles for 
freight service and 4,000 miles for passen- 
ger service; 
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(b) On all three regions, regularly 
assigned yard employees who are home 
stationed at out post terminals will be 
entitled to a guarantee of 5 days a week; 


(c) In all such instances, the Company 
will furnish suitable sleeping accommoda- 
tion, free of charge. 


In his evidence (June 24, 1958 Vol. 4, 
p. 572 and following), W. E. Gamble 
explained... “that the mileage set forth in 
our proposal...is the minimum mileage 
in the mileage regulations.” He admitted 
that those regulations are not presently 
guaranteed but that they are adjusted at 
the home terminal through the available 
supply of spare men. On the other hand, 
he mentioned that...“at an outpost ter- 
minal there are no spare board men avail- 
able, and assignments are sometimes made 
where the minimum mileage cannot be 
attained by the crews manning the runs”... 

Dealing with the first part of his proposal, 
the Company, in its brief (II, p. 41), states 
that the 2,600 miles referred to in article 6 
of agreement “A” is... “the equivalent of 
26 basic days of 100 miles each.” It adds 
that... “this guarantee has but a limited 
application” ...as... “it. applies to a rela- 
tively small number of men in relatively 
few road service assignments.” It then goes 
on to say that...“it is opposed to the 
extension of the existing guarantee on the 
basis that management should not be 
required to provide a full month’s work to 
be done: 


It is easy to see that the Brotherhood’s 
proposal on this point goes much further 
than the existing Western Region “monthly 
guarantee”, even though it is restricting 
same to assigned road employees who are 
home stationed at outpost terminals. 


We do not feel it would be reasonable, 
whatever be the difficulties or extra ex- 
penses involved in this type of road service, 
to impose upon the Company the obligation 
and burden of paying a monthly wage based 
on either 3,200 or 4,000 miles when the 
employees concerned may be very far off 
such a mark, the whole because of circum- 
stances definitely beyond any one’s control. 

Insofar as the guarantee of five days 
each week for yard employees regularly 
assigned at outpost terminals is concerned, 
we are of the opinion, as the Company 
contends in its brief (II, p. 42), that such 
a guarantee would defeat the purpose of 
the rule now found in agreements “A”, 
“B” and “C” whereby “a fireman or helper 
holding a regular assignment in yard serv- 
ice, whose assignment is cancelled on one 
of his assigned work days, may be permitted 
to work a shift in yard or hostling service 
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on one of his assigned rest days, providing 
the fireman or helper signifies his desire 
tOn.donso”’ aa! 

Referring finally to the “sleeping accom- 
modation” issue, we believe that the Com- 
pany, wherever practicable and reasonably 
convenient, should furnish suitable sleeping 
accommodation, free of charge, to all its 
employees who are home stationed at out- 
post terminals. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s tenth proposal re: “the 
monthly guarantee” be accepted by the 
Company, except that the Company should, 
wherever practicable and reasonably con- 
venient, furnish suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, free of charge, to all its em- 
ployees who are home stationed at outpost 
terminals. 


(11) The Brotherhood’s eleventh 
posal: “Vacation With Pay’. 


The Brotherhood has submitted four dis- 
tinct proposals under this heading. 

The Company, in its final submission (see 
brief II, p. 44M and following), has offered, 
on this subject-matter, an identical clause 
to the one it has agreed to with the Train- 
men’s Organization and the Engineers 
(Western Region). 

We have been informed that the Brother- 
hood is ready to accept the said offer. 


pro- 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the “vaca- 
tion with pay” clause to be included in 
the forthcoming agreements be identical to 
the one contained in the agreement between 
the Company and the Trainmen’s Organiza- 
tion and the Engineers (Western Division), 
the said clause being reproduced on pages 
44M, 44N and 44-O of the Company’s 
brief IT. 


(12) The Brotherhood’s twelfth pro- 
posal: “Helper on Budd Cars’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


A helper taken from the ranks of locomotive 
firemen (helpers) will be employed on Budd 
cars, or other self-propelled cars, weighing 
90,000 Ibs. or over on driving wheels, or when 
operated in multiple. 


Under the so-called “diesel rule” the term 
“locomotive” does not include... (b) “elec- 
tric car service, operated in single or mul- 
tiple units” and (c) “gasoline, diesel-electric, 
gas-electric, oil-electric, or other rail motor 
cars that are self-propelled units (sometimes 
handling additional cars) but distinguished 
from locomotives in having facilities for 
revenue lading or passengers in the motor 
car, except that rail motor cars installed 
subsequent to date of this agreement weigh- 
ing more than 90,000 pounds on drivers, 


shall be a subject for negotiation between 
the Railway and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen as to 
whether such units shall be classified as 
locomotives.” 

Consequently, under the said rule, the 
Company was free to dispense with the 
services of a helper on Budd cars or other 
self-propelled cars weighing less _ than 
90,000 pounds on driving wheels. It was 
also at ‘liberty to’ do ‘so in the case of 
rail motor cars installed after the date of 
the above rule and weighing more than 
90,000 pounds on driving wheels. In this 
last instance, however, and such is the 
purpose of the exception to the rule above 
underlined, the door was then left open 
for further negotiations as to whether these 
units should be classified, or not, as “loco- 
motives”. If they were to be, the Company 
would evidently have been compelled, under 
the “diesel rule’, to employ on them “a 
fireman or helper taken from the seniority 
ranks of the firemen”. 

It is quite evident that the purpose of the 
Brotherhood’s present proposal is to extend 
the “diesel rule” to this last type of unit. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief submitted 
on August 11, 1958 (Vol. 6, p. 790 and 
following), contends that... “many hazards 
confront the Budd car operations even 
under the best of conditions”... andthat... 
“this is increased greatly by one man 
operation, that is, without a helper”... 

It further adds: ... “It is very difficult for 
the operator to see traffic that may be 
approaching from the left side...” “Besides, 
the necessity of having a helper to assist 
in observation, it is mecessary, in the 
interests of safety to have a helper to assist 
the engineer in the observance of train 
orders, operating rules and to guard against 
the train running uncontrolled if the engi- 
neer should be stricken with illness or 
become drowsy”... 

In support thereof, the Brotherhood filed 
a study made of “one man operation of 
high-speed diesel passenger railway cars” 
by Robert S. Schwab of the Harvard 
Medical School. We will quote here part 
of Dr. Schwab’s recommendations (p. 90): 
...It was felt, and so recommended to the 
railroad, that in view of the stresses that pro- 
duced fatigue because of the seven factors 
mentioned above, it was not wise to have 
elderly men, even though they were up to the 
usual physical standards of their age, in charge 
of such high-speed trains alone. It was recom- 
mended that engineers be retired after the age 
of 65, or in high-speed trips that last more 
than an hour, a co-engineer be present in the 
cab at all times. It would seem also that a 
number of electronic, mechanical, and optical 
aids could be worked out in the future that 
would make the responsibility of the driver of 
such high-speed trains less dependent on his 
own sensory systems... 


In its aforesaid brief, the Brotherhood 
also mentions that it...“has entered into 
agreements with most U.S.A. Railroads for 
the employment of helpers on these cars if 
the total weight on the driving wheels 
exceeds 90,000 pounds...” 

The Company, in its answer (Brief II, 
p. 45 and following), states that... “ex- 
perience shows that neither safety nor 
efficiency require the services of a helper 
on these operations” and that it... “con- 
siders this proposal as pure “feather- 
bedding”... 


It then goes on to say: 

...1T0 support its proposal the Brotherhood 
has filed a copy of a study of a trip made on 
U.S. railroad by a railroad engineer, aged 74, 
driving a high-speed diesel passenger car over 
a distance of 200 miles with intervals between 
stops as long as 50 to 60 minutes. This so- 
called study deals with a situation which is 
entirely different from that obtaining in Canada. 
Enginemen on Canadian National Railways are 
retired when they reach the age of 65. They 
are taken out of engine service before retire- 
ment age when their physical condition does 
not meet the standards set by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. They are subjected 
to periodical medical examinations and _ to 
continue in service must be found entirely 
satisfactory as regards, particularly, vision, 
colour sense and hearing. 

The longest distance in Budd car operation 
over the Company’s lines is 232 miles (Edmon- 
ton-Calgary). In this operation the engineman 
who has started the trip is relieved by another 
engineman when he has reached a point 101.5 
miles from Edmonton. The next longest Budd 
car operation is the Quebec-Chicoutimi run, a 
distance of 227 miles. In this run as many 
as 70 stops may be made, the maximum 
distance between such stops being 9.6 miles. 
Typical assignments involve much lesser dis- 
tances. The Company has no problem arising 
from the fact that Budd cars are driven by 
one man alone at the controls. It should be 
noted that heating of these cars is completely 
automatic and requires no attention from the 
enginemen... 


As far as the evidence is concerned, we 
find it most contradictory, and we refer 
here especially to the evidence of Hector 
Beaudoin, a retired CPR engineer called by 
the Brotherhood (Vol. 12, p. 1517 to 1567 
and. Vol. 3..p, 1569 to 1609) and (of 
Norman H. Liscum, a CNR engineer called 
by the Company (Vol. 24, p. 2855 to 2882). 

Before making any type of recommen- 
dation on the present issue, we believe it in 
order to note here two other aspects that 
were submitted by the Company (see Brief 
II, p. 45B): 

(a) Under section 290(1) (i) of the 
Railways Act, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has power to make orders and 
regulations ... “designating the number of 
men employed upon trains, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees”... 

(b) A proposal similar to the one pre- 
sently under study was made by the 
Brotherhood to the CPR in 1956. It was 
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referred to the Board of Conciliation pre- 
sided by His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson 
who, on December 17 of the same year, 
found and recommended as follows: 


...The union failed to produce any really 
strong evidence to support their contention 
that a fireman or helper was needed to assist 
the engineer on “Budd” cars. The Company’s 
submission showed that “Budd” cars were 
introduced to meet the present passenger prob- 
lem and were providing a service to the public 
and work for Railway employees that would 
not be possible if the cost of ordinary train 
operation had to be met. 

The Union’s main contention had to do with 
their submission that for safety reasons a 
helper was needed to assist the engineer on 
“Budd” cars. No evidence was produced by 
the Union that would show that because 
“Budd” cars were run without a helper their 
safe operation was suffering thereby. In any 
event, if at any time the Brotherhood or other 
interested members of the public are able to 
establish that in the interests of safety an 
additional man should be employed with the 
engineer on “Budd” cars, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has power to adequately 
deal with the matter so that the public and 
the employees can be fully safeguarded in that 
respect. 


For these reasons the Board’s view is that 
the present rule with relation to the operation 
of “Budd” cars should not be changed. 

Following this recommendation, the mat- 
ter was not pressed any further by the 
Brotherhood. 


This being so, and bearing in mind that 
it would require a much more complete 
investigation than the one we have made 
to express a definite and motivated opinion 
on the present issue (whatever be the situa- 
tion in the U.S.A.), we believe it in order 
to recommend that the “status quo” be 
maintained. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s twelfth proposal re: 


“helper on Budd cars”, be accepted by the 
Company. 


(13) The Brotherhood’s thirteenth pro- 
posal: “The Book Rest Rule’. 
This proposal reads as follows: 


All rules, permitting the employee to book 
rest after twelve hours on duty, shall be 
amended to read “ten hours” instead of 


“twelve hours’’. 

All three collective agreements now in 
force permit firemen-helpers to book rest 
after 12 hours in both yard and road 
service. However, in respect of road serv- 
ice, they must give the despatcher at least 
one hour’s notice of their desire to do so. 
In all cases, and both parties agree on 
this point, the firemen-helpers are sole 
judges of their condition and it is com- 
pletely left to them to decide whether or 
not they should thus book rest after 12 
hours. 
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It seems—and Mr. Gamble’s evidence 
(September 3, Vol. 12, p. 1496) to that 
effect has not been contradicted—that the 
aforesaid rule (if it may be referred to as 
a rule) was adopted in 1920. It has never 
been changed since. 

We will not enumerate here the various 
arguments that have been submitted by 
both parties, either in favour or against 
this proposal. We note however that some 
of these arguments were based on certain 
facts that were not admitted and that 
neither party deemed advisable to establish 
by proper evidence. 

Be that as it may, and even if it is true 
that there are fewer occurrences than ever 
where firemen-helpers may be called upon 
to be, or remain, on duty in excess of 10 
hours in succession, we believe it is only 
reasonable, in such cases, that they be 
given the liberty and opportunity of book- 
ing rest after this number of hours, instead 
of having to wait a lapse of twelve hours. 


Recommendation (Mr. Meighen dissenting): 


We therefore recommend that the Brother- 
hood’s thirteenth proposal re: “the book 
rest rule’, as drafted and submitted, be 
agreed to by the Company. 


(14) The Brotherhood’s fourteenth pro- 
posal: “The Picket Line Rule’. 
This proposal reads as follows: 


Add new rule to existing agreements to pro- 
vide that employees represented by the B. of 
L.F. and E. will not be required to pass 
through any picket line that may be estab- 
lished by a nationally recognized labour 
organization. 


The Brotherhood has not submitted any 
evidence on this proposal. 

W. E. Gamble, in his general explanation 
(Junes 1834 oll pay 209 jeanade atie 
following statement: ...“That rule arises 
from the past few years. We have been 
having increasing amounts of difficulties 
due to our members declining to place 
themselves and their families in a hazard- 
ous position—a position where they may 
be retaliated against by passing through 
picket lines where there is a strike in 
progress in the plant services... We have 
been accused in some cases of violating 
a contract because men didn’t ask to come 
to the picket lines (?). We don’t think 
it’s a condition of employment, there is 
nothing in our contract that requires us 
to work under such conditions. We want 
that as a rule, that passing through a picket 
line is not a condition of our employ- 
ment. ses, 

At later dates, on one or two occasions, 
Mr. Desaulniers mentioned that he would 
deal with this issue in his final brief and 
that the Brotherhood had no evidence to 
bring forward. 


In its final brief, the Brotherhood con- 
tends that...“employees should be free 
to decide if they will cross a picket line”... 
This may be so in certain instances, but 
we do not think it can justify a recommen- 
dation along the very broad lines suggested 
by the Brotherhood in its proposal. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s fourteenth proposal re: 
“the picket line rule” be accepted by the 
Company. 


(15) The Brotherhood’s fifteenth pro- 
posal: “The Extra Day Each Month 
Rule”. 
This proposal reads as follows: 
Applicable to Canadian National—Five-Day 
Week Agreements. 


(a) The rules permitting an extra day each 
month in yard and hostling service be 
abolished and equivalent adjustment be 
made in the daily rate exclusive of the 
request for general increase of basic 
wage rates. 


(b) Spare board firemen be permitted to 
accumulate 11 straight time shifts in 
yard or hostling service in a_ semi- 
monthly period instead of a limit of five 
days each week. 

In a brief submitted June 24, 1958 the 
Brotherhood, insofar as paragraph (a) is 
concerned, referred us to the unanimous 
report of a Board of Conciliation, dated 
March 17, 1955 dealing with the “five-day 
work week” in yard and hostling service. 


The said Board recommended the adop- 
tion of the “five-day work week” in the 
aforesaid service and a 20 per cent increase 
over the rates in effect prior to April 1, 
1952, although... “it is realized that accept- 
ance of this recommendation will result in 
the employees failing to receive fully the 
same take-home pay for a five-day week that 
they have been receiving for a_ six-day 
week”... (see last paragraph of the said 
report as quoted by the Brotherhood in its 
aforementioned brief). Accordingly, and 
we quote again this same report, “as some 
compensation for this lack, the Board would 
recommend that regularly assigned Fire- 
men should be permitted to work one 
extra day per month at straight time, such 
extra day’s work to be arranged between 
the various locomotive foremen and local 
chairmen.” 

Both parties hereto then accepted the 
above unanimous recommendations and 
signed an agreement to the aforesaid effect 
in April 1955. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief, states: 
“Our proposal contemplates recapture of 
the loss resulting from our acceptance of 
the recommendations of this Board.” In 
his comments (June 18, Vol. H, p. 214), 


W. E. Gamble mentioned that the “equiv- 
alent adjustment” sought by the Brother- 
hood would increase the basic rates by 
2% per cent. 

The Company, in its own brief (II, p. 
50), denies this statement and submits that 
such adjustment represents an increase of 
almost 5 per cent. 

We do not believe that we should modify 
now a “compensation” that was deemed 
appropriate in 1955 and that was then 
acquiesced in by both parties. 

As to paragraph (b) of the above pro- 
posal, we note that the Company “is 
prepared to adopt the change requested... 
on the distinct understanding that the 
change does not apply to diesel yard 
service” (see"BrieP lip. 50) 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s fifteenth proposal re: 
“the extra day each month rule”, as sub- 
mitted, be accepted by the Company, but 
we do recommend that paragraph (b) 
thereof be accepted on the distinct under- 
standing that the change involved will not 
apply to diesel yard service. 


(16) The Brotherhood’s sixteenth pro- 
posal: “The More _ Favourable 
Rule’. 

This proposal reads as follows: 


With reference to the above proposals, any 
rule in a current agreement that is more favour- 
able to the employees shall be maintained. 


This proposal does not call for any 
recommendation by the Board. 


(17) The Brotherhood’s seventeenth pro- 
posal: “Promotion to Engineer’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


To qualify for promotion to engineer, a 
fireman-helper must have at least three years 
experience as a fireman or helper, at least 
eighteen months of which must be in road 
freight or way-freight service, at least six 
months in passenger service and at least six 
months in yard service. 


The three agreements now in_ force 
(article 28 in agreement “A” and article 38 
in agreements “B” and “C”) provide that 
“firemen shall be examined for promotion 
according to seniority on the firemen’s 
roster, and those passing the required 
examination shall be given certificate of 
qualifications, and when promoted shall 
hold their same relative standing in the 
service to which assigned.” 

It should be noted here that the Brother- 
hood does not ask that this provision be 
deleted. Its request is that the text of its 
proposal be added to the said existing 


provision. ; 
The Brotherhood, in its brief on this 
issue, contends that...“promotion of a 


fireman with less practical experience than 
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that set forth in the services mentioned in 
the proposal would seriously affect the 
efficient operation of trains”... 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, under its general order No. 236, 
has set the following requirements to 
become engineers: 


Locomotive engineers must be at least 21 
years of age, undergo a satisfactory eye and 
ear test by a competent examiner, and pass 
an examination on train rules and regulations 
and the proper care and operation of locomo- 
tives and air brakes. 


So long as the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has not amended this general 
order No. 236 and is satisfied that the 
requirements therein set forth are sufficient 
to meet all exigencies and to protect ade- 
quately the train crews and the public, we 
do not believe that we should intervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s seventeenth proposal re: 
“promotion to engineers” be accepted by 
the Company. 


(18) The Brotherhood’s eighteenth pro- 
posal: “Mileage regulations’ (agree- 
ments “A” and “B” only). 


By this proposal, the Brotherhood is 
suggesting various amendments to articles 
29° "and- 39a agreements aN aan wa D 
respectively. 

These two articles, as they now read, 
are known as the “mileage regulations”. 
Such “mileage regulations” can also be 
found in the collective agreements between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Company. 

As a matter of fact, and without going 
too far back, these “mileage regulations” 
were part of a dispute that arose in 1932 
between the two Brotherhoods and _ the 
Company. This dispute was eventually 
settled with the help of a Board of Con- 
ciliation presided over by A. Courtney 
Kingstone. 


As explained by the Company (Brief II, 
Dato duwe 56); 


...the present rules in the various agreements 
with Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive 
Firemen insofar as promotion and demotion 
are concerned are similar in application and 
were designed for the free movement between 
these two groups to take care of fluctuations 
in available work. The principal governing 
factor is the average mileage made by pool and 
spare board engineers at specified checking 
periods, usually the tenth, twentieth and last 
day of each month; on the Western Region 
checks are made every seven days. Under the 
engineers’ agreements firemen are promoted to 
engineers when the average mileage being 
earned by engineers exceeds 3,800 miles per 
month; under both the engineers’ and firemen’s 
agreements engineers are demoted to firemen 
when the average mileage being earned by 
engineers is less than 2,900 miles per month. 
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The current agreements governing locomotive 
engineers provide that a sufficient number of 
engineers will be assigned to keep the mileage 
(or equivalent thereof) within the following 
limitations, wherever it is practicable to do so; 

1. Assigned passenger service—4,000 to 4,800 
miles per month. 

2. Assigned service paying freight rates— 
3,200 to 3,800 miles per month. 

3. Assigned yard or transfer service—a maxi- 
mum of the equivalent of 3,800 miles per 
month. 

4. Spare Board—2,900 to 3,800 per month. 

The agreements with the engineers provide 
moreover that engineers shall be demoted to 
firemen when they are earning less than the 
following 4,000 miles per month in assigned 
passenger service, 3,200 miles per month in 
assigned service paying freight rates and 2,900 
miles per month on spare board. They provide 
also that demoted engineers will be returned 
to service as engineers as soon as it can be 
shown that engineers in assigned passenger 
service average 4,800 miles per month or 
that engineers in assigned service paying 
freight rates or on the spare board average 
3,800 miles per month. 

It is quite evident that the amendments 
suggested by the Brotherhood, if adopted, 
will affect the “mileage regulations” that 
are part of the collective agreements be- 
tween the Company and the B. of L.E. 

Although we do not hesitate to recog- 
nize that the Brotherhood has the undis- 
puted right to negotiate “the conditions 
of labour” of all employees they legally 
represent, we are now faced with the typical 
example of a case where, because of the 
close working relations between the firemen- 
helpers and the engineers, a conflict of juris- 
diction and of the respective contractual 
rights of each group will necessarily follow, 
thus leaving the Company in the impossible 
situation of having to violate one agreement 
in order to comply with another. 

Under the circumstances, and bearing in 
mind that the “mileage regulations” now 
in force were adopted following negotiations 
(and conciliation) between the two Brother- 
hoods involved and the Company, we are 
of the opinion that the same procedure 
should again be followed. 

We believe it would be most unfair on 
our part to rule on the Brotherhood’s 
proposal without having heard the B. of 
L.E.’s point of view. 

Furthermore, the Brotherhood, in its 
supplementary brief submitted on October 
10, 1958, in support of its present proposal, 
has made factual statements that are denied 
by the Company (see Brief II, p. 58 and 
following). Even assuming that we could 
deal with such facts where the engineers 
are directly involved—and we do not think 
we have such a right—we would be at a 
loss, because of the lack of pertinent 
evidence, to determine whether or not the 
existing collective agreements have been 
violated or not. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 
We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s eighteenth proposal re: 
“mileage regulations” be accepted by the 
Company. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
March 14th, 1959. 
(Sgd.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) A. E. MATTHEWS, 
Member. 


(Sed.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 


Re: Montmorency Subdivision 


On September 18, 1958, the Board of 
Conciliation that you seized of the dispute 
between the above parties concerning the 
renewal of their three labour agreements 
across Canada, was invited by you to hear, 
and dispose of, another dispute between 
them pertaining to their agreement on the 
Montmorency Subdivision. 

This subdivision runs from Quebec City 
to St. Joachim. It has a length of 25.1 
miles. Its services consist of through pas- 
senger and electric car suburban passenger 
service, as well as some freight and yard 
service. Motormen and trolleymen are 
employed for the electric car service and 
engineers and firemen are employed for 
the freight and yard service. 

It should be noted here that the Com- 
pany intends to discontinue its commuter 
service on the said subdivision as of March 
16, 1959 the whole under an authorization 
to that effect that it has recently obtained 
from the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada. 


Consequently, after that date, there will 
remain on the said subdivision only four 
freight assignments and the regular passen- 
ger train to and from Murray Bay. 

The Brotherhood has submitted eighteen 
proposals. With the exception of items one 
and seventeen thereof, these proposals are 
identical to those that are referred to in 
our report of this day on the three labour 
agreements across Canada. 

The Company has submitted two pro- 
posals, the first of which pertains to the 
elimination of the diesel rule. 

It would serve no useful purpose to dis- 
cuss all the said proposals once again. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend: 

(a) that the Company’s first proposal be 
accepted by the Brotherhood, the whole 
as per the recommendation we have made 
in our main report; 

(b) that the Company’s second proposal 
be set aside; 

(c) that the Brotherhood’s first and 
seventeenth proposals be set aside; 

(d) that the recommendations that we 
have made in our main report on the 
Brotherhood’s proposals, inasmuch as appli- 
cable, be followed on the Montmorency 
Subdivision; 

but (e) that the forthcoming agreement 
on the said subdivision be limited to a 
period of one year. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, March 14, 1959. 


(Sgd.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) A. E. MATTHEWS, 
Member. 

(Sed.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 





A larger number of cases were filed with 
the United States National Labor Relations 
Board in 1958 than ever before, and more 
cases were closed than in any year since 
1953, the annual report of the Board shows. 
During the year, for the first time since 
1941, the number of charges of unfair 
labour practices—the largest ever—exceeded 
the number of petitions for representation 
elections. 

Of the representation elections held, 
labour organizations won a smaller propor- 
tion than ever before. In 1958 they won 
the support of the majority in 61 per cent 
of the elections, compared with 62 per cent 
in 1957, 65 per cent in 1956, and 68 per 
cent in 1955. For the first time in four 
years, more than 50 per cent of all elections 
involved fewer than 30 employees. 


Fewer elections were conducted than in 
the preceding two years: in the 1958 fiscal 
year, 4,524 elections were held; in 1957, 
4.888, and in 1956, 5,094. A greater pro- 
portion of the elections were conducted 
only after contested hearings and on the 
orders of the Board. 


The 9,260 charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices filed with the Board represented an 
increase of 68 per cent over the 5,506 filed 
in the preceding year, 1957. Charges filed 
against employers during 1958 numbered 
6,068, an increase of 66 per cent over the 
3,655 filed in 1957; 3,192 charges were 
made against labour organizations, an 
increase of 72 per cent over the 1,851 filed 
in 1957. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba quashes order of province’s Labour Board and 
strikes from another order part considered to be beyond Board's jurisdiction. 
County Court in B.C. finds lockout notice ambiguous and therefore is invalid 


The Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba 
quashed an order of the Manitoba Labour 
Board as having been issued without the 
required notice to all parties concerned, 
and struck from another order a part 
considered to be beyond the Board’s juris- 
diction in that it gave special leave for 
a second application for certification in less 
than six months, contrary to the Rules of 
Board Practice. 

In British Columbia, a County Court, 
upholding a magistrate’s decision, found a 
lockout notice ambiguous and_ therefore 
invalid. 


Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba... 


...rules that Labour Board must give notice to 
all parties before reconsidering own decision 


On November 20, 1958, the Queen’s 
Bench Court of Manitoba, in an action 
brought by a taxicab company against the 
Manitoba Labour Board, held that, when 
the Board decides of its own motion to 
reconsider a decision made by it, notice 
must be given to all affected parties, unless 
the Board is exempted specifically by a 
statute from the requirement of giving such 
notice. 

Further, the Court held that the Board 
is bound by the Rules of Board Practice 
in spite of the provision contained in the 
Rules that “every case will be considered 
in the light of its particular circumstances”. 

The Court also ruled that, when an 
order of the Board contains two parts which 
are not directly linked together, the part 
which was made without jurisdiction may 
be quashed without affecting the validity of 
the other part. 

Mr. Justice Freedman in his reasons for 
judgment related the following circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

On July 15, 1958, General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union 
No. 979 made application to the Manitoba 
Labour Board for certification as bargaining 
agent for certain employees of the Northern 
Taxi Limited. This application was heard 
by the Board on August 21, in the presence 
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of the parties concerned. On August 27 the 
Board rendered its decision, which was 
cited as dismissal No. 144. This decision 
reads (in part) as follows: 

4. The Board, after consideration of material 
filed, argument and evidence heard, rules the 
appropriate bargaining unit to be “all em- 
ployees except main office staff and those 
excluded by the Act’; 

5. The Board, in the light of Section 28 (b) 
of the Rules of Board Practice, has satisfied 
itself that a majority of the employees in the 
designated unit are not members in good 
standing of the applicant union, hence the 
applicant union has failed to establish a prima 
facie case. 

Therefore 

The Manitoba Labour Board dismisses the 
application but, in view of the _ particular 
circumstances disclosed, does not apply the 
usual six months’ bar to a further application 
by the applicant in respect to the same bar- 
gaining unit. : : 

Three days later the union, relying on 
that part of the order which purported to 
remove “the usual six months’ bar”, made 
a second application, dated August 30, for 
similar certification. On September 4 the 
Board sent to the company the customary 
notice to the employer of the filing of 
the second application. 

On September 5 the company, by letter 
of its solicitors, objected to this application’s 
being filed. It contended that the provision 
in the order of the Board purporting to lift 
the six months’ bar was in excess of the 
Board’s jurisdiction. 

Rule 32 of the Rules of Board Practice 
forming part of the regulations under Sec- 
tion 65 of the Labour Relations Act reads 
as follows: 

32. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, no application 
by the same applicant in respect of the same 
unit of employees or any part thereof or any 
unit containing the same employees along with 
other employees shall be lodged until a period 
of six months has elapsed following the date 
of the decision, except by special leave of the 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 





Board where the Board is of opinion that the 
prior application was rejected on account of 
a technical error or omission in connection 
therewith. 

The company contended that, since the 
first application had been disposed of on 
its merits and had not been rejected on 
account of any technical error or omission, 
the Board was without jurisdiction either 
to permit or to entertain such a second 
application by the union for a period of 
six months. 


On October 7 the company launched its 
first motion, asking the Court for two 
things: 

(a) An order prohibiting the Board from 
all further proceedings upon the union’s 
second application; and 

(b) An order of certiorari to quash the 
Board’s order of dismissal insofar as it 
purported to permit a further application 
by the union in respect of the same bargain- 
ing unit before the expiration of a period 
of six months. 

On October 9 the Board made a second 
order, by which it revoked its first order, 
restored the union’s first application to the 
agenda and fixed a date for a hearing of 
that application. The union’s second appli- 
cation was struck off the agenda. 

The company at once took the position 
that it had received no notice that the 
Board was reconsidering its first order 
and that it had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the Board in this 
connection. Thereupon, on October 15 the 
company launched a second motion, asking 
for two things: 

(a) An order prohibiting the Board from 
all further proceedings upon the union’s 
first application dated July 15; and 

(b) An order of certiorari to quash the 
order of the Board dated October 9 revok- 
ing dismissal No. 144. 

Mr. Justice Freedman noted that an 
informal industry-wide general hearing had 
been held by the Board on October 1, in 
connection with an application by the same 
union for bargaining rights for the em- 
ployees of various taxicab companies. It 
was by reason of matters arising at this 
general hearing that the Board decided 
to reopen the union’s first application and 
later rescinded its first order and restored 
the union’s original application to the 
agenda. 

Dealing first with the company’s second 
motion, Mr. Justice Freedman noted that 
the second order of the Board was attacked 
as having been made without jurisdiction 
by reason of the fact that the company 
had been given no notice and no oppor- 
tunity of being heard. It was also submitted 


that, in seeking to apply evidence which it 
heard in another matter (that is, in the 
informal general hearing), the Board acted 
beyond its jurisdiction and in denial of 
natural justice. In Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
opinion, both grounds of objection were 
well-founded. 

Counsel for the union defended the 
Board’s order of October 9 on two grounds. 
First, he contended that the company was 
not entitled to notice, since the Act did 
not stipulate for notice in actions by the 
Board under Section 59 (2). Alternatively, 
he argued that, if notice were necessary, 
such notice had been given by virtue of 
the document summoning the informal 
general hearing. Section 59 (2) reads as 
follows: 

...a decision or order of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to question or 
review; but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any decision 
or order made by it under the Act, and may 
vary or revoke any decision or order made by 
it under this Act. 

Mr. Justice Freedman said that under 
Section 59 (2) the Board may be moved 
to reconsider an order in one of two ways. 
A dissatisfied party may apply for such 
reconsideration, in which case Rules 17 and 
18 of Board Practice apply. Rule 18 re- 
quires the registrar of the Board to issue 
a notice of filing of such an application 
and to serve a copy upon the person against 
whom relief is sought. Alternatively, the 
Board may act on its own motion, as it 
did in the case at bar. If notice to an 
affected party was required under Rule 18 
when the Board reconsidered a decision as 
a result of an application made to it, Mr. 
Justice Freedman said, surely it should also 
be required when the Board acted on its 
own motion. He found it difficult to believe 
that the rights of a party arising under an 
order of the Board should in any way 
depend on whether someone moves the 
Board to reconsider its order or whether 
the Board decides to reconsider on its own. 
In both cases, he thought, an affected party 
would be entitled to notice. 

Mr. Justice Freedman also rejected the 
argument that unless the obligation to give 
notice is specifically spelled out in a statute, 
the right to notice does not exist. He held 
that with respect to judicial or quasi-judicial 
acts there is always a right to notice unless 
the statute clearly dispenses with it. The 
right to notice not being specifically dis- 
pensed with by the statute, it must be taken 
to exist. 

He pointed out that, although Section 
59 (2) of the Labour Relations Act does 
not deal with notice, the giving of notice 
was provided for in the Department of 
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Labour Act, which also deals with the 
Manitoba Labour Board. That Act pro- 
vides: “The Board shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
be heard, to present evidence, and to make 
representations.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Freedman held 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed with a reconsideration of its order 
without notice to the company. Conse- 
quently, he quashed the Board’s order of 
October 9 as having been made in excess 
of the Board’s jurisdictin and in denial of 
natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then turned to 
the first motion, by which the company 
asked for an order quashing dismissal No. 
144 insofar as it permitted a further appli- 
cation to be made before the expiration of 
a period of six months. 


Referring to Rule 32 of the Rules of 
Board Practice, which provides for an 
exception from the six-month time limit 
when an application was dismissed on 
account of a technical error or omission, 
Mr. Justice Freedman expressed the opinion 
that the phrase “technical error or omis- 
sion” did not apply in the case at bar. 
To him this phrase meant simply “an error 
or omission in the nature of a technicality”. 
No such error or omission was alleged by 
the Board, which clearly disposed of the 
union’s first application on the merits. 
Moreover, the Board did not claim that, 
an alleged technical error or omission 
having been subsequently discovered and 
brought to its attention, it thereupon 
granted leave for a further application. The 
fact was that the Board granted such leave 
in its order of dismissal No. 144. It could 
not be seriously contended that the Board 
made the original order with full knowledge 
that it was wrong by reason of some tech- 
nical error or omission. A_ responsible 
body would not deliberately make an order 
knowing it to be wrong. 


Mr. Justice Freedman added: 


It is perfectly plain to me that the “special 
leave” referred to in R. 32 can only properly 
be given subsequent to an order of the Board. 
The rule contemplates the possibility that a 
technical error or omission in connection with 
the rejection of the prior application may later 
be discovered—either by the Board, the union 
or anyone else. Thereupon the Board may 
grant special leave to the union to lodge a 
second application even though the period of 
six months has not elapsed. That is what the 
rule appears to me to mean. But that is not 
the way in which the rule was employed in the 
present case. 


On this point an alternative submission 
was made to the effect that Rule 32 should 
be treated merely as a guide and not 
binding on the Board. This argument was 
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supported by citing the preamble to the 
Rules of Board Practice, which reads as 
follows: 

In its administration of those features of the 
Labour Relations Act which are assigned to it, 
the Manitoba Labour Board will apply the 
following general rules: but every case will be 
considered in the light of its particular circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Justice Freedman did not think that 
the phrase that “every case will be con- 
sidered in the light of its particular circum- 
stances” justified the action of the Board. 
In his opinion, the Board must consider 
every case in the light of its particular 
circumstances, but in so doing it must 
apply the rules. 

To say that the right to consider a case in 
the light of its particular circumstances carries 
with it a right to ignore those rules is the 
same as saying that there are no rules; or, at 
all events, that the rules are there, but only 
to be observed or ignored according to the 
particular whim of the Board from time to 
time. The rules are entitled to greater respect 
from the Board than that. 

Mr. Justice Freedman added that in the 
eyes of the law the rules are not made 
by the Board. They are made for the 
Board and for the general public by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


He reached the conclusion that the por- 
tion of the Board’s order of August 27 
which purported to grant leave for a second 
application before the expiry of six months 
was outside the powers of the Board under 
Rule 32, and was, consequently, made 
without jurisdiction. 


The next question to be decided was 
whether a part of the order could be 
quashed and another part remain valid. 


The union claimed that the order in 
question was not severable, that it must 
be quashed in its entirety or not at all, 
relying on the Saskatchewan case of Re 
The Trade Union Act; Re Simpson-Sears 
Limited and Department Store Organizing 
Committee, Local 1004 (1956) 18 WWR 
492. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Freedman, 
there were clear grounds of distinction 
between the case at bar and the Simpson- 
Sears case. In the Saskatchewan case the 
two parts of the order, one requiring rein- 
statement and the other relating to com- 
pensation for monetary loss, were directly 
related to each other. Without reinstate- 
ment, no right to compensation would arise. 
If, on the other hand, the employee was 
entitled to reinstatement, he should also 
be given compensation for his monetary 
loss. No such link between the two parts 
of the order existed in the case at bar. The 
dismissal of the union’s application made 


the matter complete. The addendum pur- 
porting to lift the six months’ bar was 
something altogether extraneous to the 
order. 

Further, Mr. Justice Freedman added: 

But there is an even more fundamental 
distinction: In the Simpson-Sears case both 
matters in the order of the Board—reinstate- 
ment and compensation—were within its juris- 
diction, if only that Board had dealt with 
those matters properly...In the present case, 
however, only the first part of the order was 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. That part 
of the order lifting the six months’ bar was 
beyond the Board’s jurisdiction from the 
beginning, since the circumstances giving rise 
to jurisdiction did not exist. 

In Mr. Justice Freedman’s opinion, the 
severance in the case at bar was not only 
permitted but proper. Consequently, his 
ruling was that the order of the Board of 
August 27, to the extent that it was made 
without jurisdiction, should be quashed, 
with the result that~in the operative part 
of dismissal No. 144 the words “The Mani- 
toba Labour Board dismisses the applica- 
tion” should stand, but the balance of the 
order which granted leave for a second 
application before the expiry of six months 
should be quashed. Labour Relations Act: 
Northern Taxi Limited v. Manitoba Labour 
Board;| 27 WWR,; Part Fo ps 12) 


County Court, Vancouver... 


...declares notice of lockout invalid because it 
stated that firm’s employee’s “may” be locked out 


On November 14, 1958, Mr. Justice 
Clearihue of the County Court in Van- 
couver dismissed an employer’s appeal from 
his conviction by a deputy police magistrate 
on a charge of unlawfully locking out his 
employees. 

The Court ruled that the notice of a 
lockout need not be given by the employer 
himself but may be given by his authorized 
agent. Nor need the notice state the date 
of the proposed lockout. But a notice 
which states that employees “may” be 
locked out is invalid. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
mentioned in the reasons for judgment, 
were as follows: 

On May 21, 1958, the Associated Elec- 
trical Contractors of British Columbia, of 
which the appellant, J. H. McRae Com- 
pany Limited, was a member, gave notice 
by letter to the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local Union 213, 
of an intended lockout in the following 
words: 


You are hereby notified that this Association 
has voted that, in accordance with Section 51 
of the Labour Relations Act any time after 48 
hours’ time has elapsed, our members may 
lock out members of your union employed by 
our members. 


Following this notice the union brought 
a charge against the McRae Company that 
on June 2 and 3 it unlawfully locked out 
employees employed by it as inside wire- 
men, and the company was convicted in 
magistrate’s court on August 26. 

Section 51 (b) of the Labour Relations 
Act reads as follows: 


No employer shall lock out his employees 
until the trade union has been given written 
notice by the employer that the employer is 
going to lock out his employees and forty 
eight hours have elapsed from the time such 
notice was given. 

The trade union alleged that the notice 
sent by the Secretary of the Associated 
Electrical Contractors did not comply with 
the law and thus the company was guilty 
of an offience under Section 58 (1) of the 
Act, which reads: 


Every employer who causes a lock-out con- 
trary to this Act is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for each day or part of a day that the lock-out 
exists. 

The union claimed that the lockout notice 
was void for the following reasons: 

1. The notice stated that the members of 
the Associated Electrical Contractors of 
British Columbia “may” lock out the mem- 
bers of the union when it should have 
stated definitely that the members were 
going to lock out the workmen; 

2. Notice was not given by the employer 
but by the Associated Electrical Contrac- 
tors, when the Act requires notice to be 
given by the employer; 

3. The notice should make clear the 
date of the proposed lockout; 

4. There was no mention of the area 
covered by the lockout. 

The company relied in its defence upon 
Section 70 of the Act, which reads: “No 
proceeding under this Act shall be deemed 
invalid by any defect in form or any 
technical irregularity.” 

Mr. Justice Clearihue stated that in his 
opinion Section 70 refers only to “defects 
in form” or “technical irregularities” but 
not to any defect which goes to the root 
of the matter and must be complied with 
as a condition precedent. He referred to 
the judgment of Middleton, J. in Bank of 
Hamilton v. Baldwin (1913) 28 OLR 175, 
at 177 who expressed the opinion that 
where a defect is in respect of a matter 
which, by some statutory or other provision, 
is made a condition precedent, then its 
non-observance is fatal. 

Mr. Justice Clearihue agreed with the 
magistrate that if the notice quoted above 
clearly and without ambiguity notified the 
employees that they were going to be locked 
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out, the notice would be sufficient no matter 
what its form was. Such a notification was 
a condition precedent before the employer 
could lock out the employees. But as the 
notice failed to notify the employees clearly 
and unambiguously that they were going 
to be locked out, then it was an irregularity 
which was not curable under Section 70 
of the Act. The notice used the word 
“may”. This left the question indefinite as 
to whether or not the employer was going 
to lock out the employees. For this 
reason, Mr. Justice Clearihue continued, 
the condition precedent had not been ful- 
filled, and the notice was invalid. 

He also agreed with the magistrate that 
the Act did not require the notice to be 


given by the employer himself and hat the 
notice was valid if given by an authorized 
agent, which the Associated Electrical Con- 
tractors of British Columbia was. Being a 
corporation it could act as an agent. Nor 
did the Act require the date of the proposed 
lockout to be given. It can be any time 
after 48 hours have elapsed following the 
giving of notice. Neither did the Act 
require any mention of the area to be 
covered by the lockout. The notice there- 
fore in these respects was not invalid. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
appeal and confirmed the conviction. 
Regina ex rel O'Keeffe v. J. H. McRae 
Company Limited, 27 WWR, Part 7, p. 
3323 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum gross fees of licensed practical nurses are increased in Manitoba 
Special vacation order for heavy construction industries issued in Alberta 


Recent orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations provided for a_ two- 
week vacation with pay for employees in 
the highway, pipeline and heavy construc- 
tion industries after a years’ continuous 
employment, comprising 225 days of regu- 
lar work, and restricted the coverage of the 
vacation stamp system to building construc- 
tion workers. 

In Manitoba, the minimum fees of 
licensed practical nurses were raised from 
a range of $7.20 to $12 a day to a range 
of $8.25 to $14.50 a day, depending on 
the hours worked. 

Other regulations deal with exemptions 
from the British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts and from the 
Alberta Labour Act. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act setting out safety requirements for 
small vessels were gazetted on March 25, 
revoking the Small Vessels Regulations, 
LOIS: 

Among other provisions, the new regula- 
tions prescribe the type of life-saving equip- 
ment and fire extinguishers to be carried 
on pleasure craft, passenger-carrying ves- 
sels of five tons or under and on power- 
driven vessels not over 15 tons that do not 
carry passengers and are not pleasure craft 
or fishing vessels. The regulations also 
set out the precautions to be taken against 
fires on vessels of these types. 

The regulations were approved by P.C. 
1959-273 of March 5, to take effect on 
April 1. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 

The Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions recently issued a special vacation 
order for the highway, pipeline and heavy 
construction industries and, in line with 
this change, amended the coverage of Order 
No. 6 (1958), the order providing for a 
vacation stamp system for construction 
workers. It also exempted persons licensed 
under the Legal Profession Act or the 
Chartered Accountants Act from the hours 
and minimum wages provisions of the 
Labour Act. 

All three orders were gazetted on Feb- 
ruary 28, the first two to take effect from 
April 1, and the last from the date of 
publication. 


Highway, Pipeline and Heavy Construction 


The new special vacation order, No. 32 
(1959), applies to the big construction pro- 
jects chiefly carried on outside the boun- 
daries of incorporated cities, towns and 
villages. More specifically, it covers the 
grading and surfacing of airfields; the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation pro- 
jects and earth and rock fill dams; highway 
construction and repair work; and the 
construction and reconditioning of pipe- 
lines carrying natural gas, oil and other 
petroleum products. 

The new order, however, does not apply 
to work in connection with pipelines which 
form an integral part of engineering or 
building construction, pumping __ stations, 
tank farms or facilities connected thereto, 
nor does it cover the construction or re- 
conditioning of distribution systems located 


within the boundaries of any city, town or 
village. Such projects will continue to be 
covered by Order No. 6 (1958). 


Office workers in all branches of the 
construction industry will remain subject 
to the general vacation order, No. 5 (1958), 
which provides for a week paid vacation 
after one year and two weeks after a second 
year of employment. 


Instead of vacation stamps, employees 
in the highway, pipeline and heavy con- 
struction industries must now be given an 
annual vacation of not less than two weeks 
after each years employment. 


For purposes of this order, a “years 
employment” means “continuous employ- 
ment for a period of one year from the 
employee’s date of employment comprising 
not less than 225 days of actual work and 
each subsequent such year”. 


Order 32 further provides that an em- 
ployee who fails to meet the work require- 
ments but is still employed on the anniver- 
sary date of his employment is entitled to 
an annual vacation of not less than one 
day for every 19 days worked. (A some- 
what similar provision is contained in the 
order for the coal mining industry, Order 
No. 15 (1949), which provides that holi- 
days with pay, at the basic daily wage rate, 
must be granted on the basis of one day 
for every 20 days worked in any calendar 
month. ) 

As is also the case under the general 
vacation order, an employee in one of the 
heavy construction industries must be given 
his vacation in an unbroken period within 
12 months after the date of entitlement. In 
the event that the employer and the em- 
ployee fail to agree as to the starting date, 
the employer must give the employee at 
least one weeks advance notice of the date 
of commencement of his vacation. 

Vacation pay is to be calculated on the 
basis of 4 per cent of the employee’s regular 
pay for the vacation period. By “regular 
pay” is meant the wages paid to the em- 
ployee for his normal hours of work. The 
vacation pay must be paid at least one day 
before commencement of the vacation or 
on the date of termination if an employee 
is leaving his employment. 


Order No. 6 (1958) 

As previously indicated, the coverage of 
the order re-issued last year providing for 
a vacation stamp system for the construc- 
tion industry, No. 6 (1958), has been 
restricted to building construction, engineer- 
ing works having been deleted from the 
order. 


Order No. 6 (1958) now applies to 
demolition work or work in connection with 
the construction, erection, repair, remodel- 
ling, alteration, painting and interior decor- 
ating of buildings, except work in a plant 
or shop manufacturing or fabricating any 
part of a building or structure. 


Persons engaged in such work are, as 
before, entitled to vacation credits equal to 
4 per cent of their regular earnings. 


Order No. 27 (1959) 


Order No. 27 (1959) exempts persons 
licensed under the Alberta Chartered 
Accountants Act or the Legal Profession Act 
and students enrolled under these Acts from 
the hours and minimum wages provisions 
of the Alberta Labour Act. This means 
that the statutory limitations on hours do 
not apply to these employees nor do the 
minimum wage orders. 


A similar exemption has been granted 
to insurance, real estate and bond salesmen. 


Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


The operation of freight and passenger 
elevators of the “automatic self-operating” 
type, previously exempted from the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was brought 
under the Act by a regulation gazetted on 
March 14 as Alta. Reg. 77/59. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued a regulation, No. 
42 (1959), exempting the pipeline con- 
struction industry from the operation of 
the Hours of Work Act for the period 
February 10 to December 31, 1959. Similar 
exemptions have been granted in the past 
three years. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


Following an inquiry, employees of the 
Salvation Army receiving rehabilitation at 
the Army’s Social Service Centre at Van- 
couver were exempted from the operation 
of the British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts by Regulation No. 4, 
gazetted on March 19 with effect from 
March’ 17, 1959: 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Licensed 
Practical Nurses Act setting higher fees 
for licensed practical nurses were gazetted 
on March 14 as Man. Reg. 24/59, to take 
effect on April 1. 

Under the new regulations, the minimum 
gross fees that may be charged for an 
8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 20-hour day 
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are $8.25, $10.75, $13 and $14.50 respec- 
tively. Formerly, the rates were $7.20; <9, 
$10.80 and $12. 

A licensed practical nurse employed and 
paid by the month or longer period must 
now receive a minimum of $180 a month, 
plus laundering of uniforms, an increase 
of $20 over the former rate. 

A practical nurse holding a provisional 
licence employed by the month or longer 
period is to receive a minimum of $170 
a month, plus laundering of uniforms. 

If paid on a daily basis, a nurse on duty 
or on call for more than 12 hours in a 
day must have at least four hours off duty 
and at least six hours for sleep. Licensed 
practical nurses employed by the month 
may not be required to work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week. 

The regulations again provide that a 
licensed practical nurse who has completed 
a year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer is entitled to an annual vacation 
with pay of two weeks or the period pro- 
vided for under the Vacations with Pay 
Act, whichever is greater. As before, “a 
years continuous service” means a period 
of not less than 95 per cent of the 
regular working hours within the 12 months 
immediately preceding the vacation. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The regulations under the Manitoba 
Public Health Act (Man. Reg. 91/45) have 
been amended to add a new provision which 
prohibits any person but a duly qualified 
medical practitioner or a qualified radio- 
grapher from using or operating a fluoro- 
scopic or X-ray shoe-fitting device. 

The new provision was approved by Man. 
Reg. 23/59 gazetted on March 14. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The procedural rules of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board were amended by 
new provisions setting out the procedure 
to be followed when a party wishes to 
challenge the Board’s authority to enter- 
tain any proceeding on _ constitutional 
grounds. 

Under the new regulation (O. Reg. 
41/59), a party who intends to raise a 
constitutional issue must first file with the 
Board a notice of intention setting out the 
legal basis for the objection, together with 


references and cases and a statement of 
all relevant facts. 

A copy of the notice of intention will 
be sent by the Registrar to each of the 
other parties and to the provincial and 
federal Attorneys-General. The latter may 
appear before the Board and _ present 
argument. 

Within 10 days of receipt of the notice, 
the other parties to the proceeding must 
file with the Board a statement of the 
position, if any, which they intend to take 
on the matter, together with reasons. As 
with the notice of intention, this statement 
will be sent to all parties concerned. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission clarifying the special minimum 
wage order for forestry workers, Order No. 
39, 1958, re-issued last year (L.G., June 
1958, p. 647) was gazetted on April 4. 

The amendment makes it clear that the 
forestry order applies to contractors and 
subcontractors, as well as caterers, working 
in connection with logging operations, forest 
improvement undertakings, reforestation 
projects and driving operations. Coverage 
is also extended to forest fire protective 
associations. 

The rates of pay remain the same, 75 
cents an hour for employees whose hours 
of work are verifiable, $7 a day for those 
whose hours of work per day cannot be 
verified, $42 a week for employees without 
a normal work week, and special rates for 
pieceworkers engaged in cutting operations. 

Fifty-four hours are again considered the 
normal work week but the list of excep- 
tions has been changed to read “fire 
rangers” instead of “fire-fighters”. The new 
order also emphasizes that time in excess 
of one hour a day spent travelling between 
the camp and the work area is to be 
considered working time and paid for at 
the usual rates, a fact which was not made 
clear in the English version of the Order. 

The provisions respecting deductions from 
pay have been clarified, to ensure that 
employees are not charged for the use of 
bedding. An employer, however, may 
deduct the cost of tools, equipment, safety 
garments or bedding lost or not returned, 
provided the rates are set out in notices 
and pay statements. 


—————$L€LmLSSEEE———— 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in February, 220,900, was 30 
per cent below January's and 9 per cent below previous February's. Claimants 
at month-end 11,000 more than month earlier but 73,300 fewer than year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal 
claimst for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit in February was 220,900, which was 30 
per cent less than the January figure of 
317,500 and 9 per cent below the 243,900 
in February 1958. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 796,000 on February 27; 
this was 11,000 more than the 785,100 
shown for January 30 but 73,300 fewer 
than the 869,300 claimants reported on 
February 28, 1958. 


Seasonal benefit claimants included in 
these totals numbered 242,700 on Feb- 
ruary 27, 203,000 on January 30 and 
209,400 on February 28 last year. Claim- 
ants for seasonal benefit have thus increased 
substantially, both absolutely and relatively, 
in comparison with last month and with 
one year ago. Regular claimants on Feb- 
ruary 27 were 5 per cent fewer than on 
January 30 and 16 per cent fewer than at 
the same date one year ago. 


Male claimants numbered 634,300 on 
February 27, an increase of less than 2 
per cent during the month, but a decrease 
of 11 per cent from last year’s total of 
710,900. Female claimants at 161,700 were 
practically unchanged from the previous 
month (161,100) but were about 3,000 
more than the 158,500 shown for Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958. 

Some 170,000 initial claims were pro- 
cessed during February, of which 45 per 
cent were considered under the seasonal 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and 
the renewal claims total includes claims from sea- 
sonal benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust their 
regular benefit during the seasonal benefit period are 
not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be con- 
sidered for further benefit, they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are an insuffi- 
cient number of contribution weeks since the pre- 
ceding March 31 to establish another regular benefit 
period, seasonal benefit will be granted, but not 
more than once during the seasonal benefit period. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 


weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”’. 


benefit provisions. Of the 142,500 classed 
as entitled to benefit, 56,500, or 40 per 
cent, qualified under the seasonal benefit 
provisions. The failure rate on_ initial 
claims processed during February at 9.6 
was practically unchanged from last Feb- 
ruary (9.9) but was 1.6 percentage points 
below the January rate of 11.2. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 673,400 for Feb- 
ruary, 3 per cent above the estimate of 
653,100 for January and 8 per cent below 
the 735,700 shown for February 1958. 

Benefit payments amounted to $58,100,- 
000 during February in comparison with 
$58,700,000 for January and $63,300,000 
for February a year ago. 

The average weekly rate of benefit was 
$21.56 for February, $21.38 for January 
and $21.51 for February 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,805,489 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At February 28 employers registered 
numbered 315,554, an increase of 530 since 
January «5.151959. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 6,050 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,871 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
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verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 135 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,044 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 158 cases, 
31 against employers and 127 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,238.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in February totalled 
$18,446,070.36 compared with $20,244,- 
892.32 in January and $18,913,645.02 in 
February 1958. Benefits paid in February 
totalled $58,037,486.77 compared with $58,- 
617,337.64 in January and $63,283,994.04 
in February 1958. The balance in the fund 
on February 28 was $547,399,504.48; on 
January 31 it was $586,990,920.89 and on 
February 28, 1958, $794,547,091.77. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1618, March 21, 1959 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose case was submitted as a test 
case for the purposes of this appeal, filed 
an initial claim for benefit on May 26, 
1958, and stated at the time that he had 
worked as a tracer (steel structures) for 
Cobra Industries Inc., at Quebec, from 
January 4 to May 23, 1958. The claimant 
gave the following as the reason for his 
having been laid off on the latter date: 
“Offence under the Industrial Relations 
Act”. On the other hand, the employer 
gave the following reason: “Loss of time 
(for union activity) on the job (Offence 
under the Industrial Relations Act, Part IV, 
Sections 23° and 25). 

In a written statement dated June 5, 1958, 
the claimant revealed that he was President 
of Local 770 of the United Steelworkers 
of America; that he fully denied having 
ever lost or made any other employee lose 
any time during working hours through 
union activity; that if a member or another 
employee asked him a question, he always 
managed to avoid loss of time because he 
knew he was “being followed and watched 
by the foremen”; that he could not see 
where or when he could have held meetings 
on the premises of his employer; that the 
latter favoured those who belonged to the 
existing shop association, which meant that 
there was a marked tolerance in their favour; 
finally, that most of the time, during the 
conversations that could have taken place, 
there was absolutely no mention of union 
business, but one of the foremen “was 
really obsessed with the idea of making 
reports”. 

The insurance officer, under the provi- 
sions of section 69 (2) (b) of the Act, 
referred the claim to a board of referees, 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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requesting the board to determine whether 
the claimant should be disqualified for mis- 
conduct under section 60 (1) of the Act. 

Three of the four claimants interested in 
this case were present at the hearing before 
the board of referees. The employer was 
represented by the personnel manager and 
by the superintendent of the establishment, 
accompanied by a solicitor. 

The personnel manager explained in the 
course of his testimony that for a fairly 
long time there had been a certain rivalry 
between unions, a rivalry which had pro- 
voked union activities in which the claim- 
ants had taken part during working hours 
and which also “had affected production”. 
The solicitor added, among other things, 
that the Labour Relations Board had con- 
ducted an inquiry into the case of the 
claimants and had recommended that they 
be re-hired immediately. The employer at 
the time gave detailed information to the 
said Board and the latter, in a letter dated 
June 23, 1958, advised the employer that 
it was taking due note of his representations 
and that it was shelving the case for the 
time being. 

The solicitor also filed nine statements 
signed by different employees of Cobra 
Industries Inc. during the second week of 
June, with the intention of proving that 
the claimants had carried on union activi- 
ties during working hours. 


The board of referees unanimously con- 
sidered that they should disqualify the 
claimant under section 60 of the Act for 
six weeks until June 28, 1958, inclusive, 
since it had been established to the satis- 
faction of the members of the board that 
the claimants had carried on unauthorized 
union activities during working hours. 

On December 5, 1958, the claimant’s 
union requested leave to appeal to the 
Umpire after the expiration of the pre- 
scribed 60-day period, and such leave was 


granted the union on January 5, 1959 
(section 75 of the Act). The appeal itself 
is limited mainly to the recommendation 
of the Labour Relations Board and ques- 
tions the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission’s right to reverse such a “decision”. 

On January 13, 1959, the union requested 
a hearing of the Umpire and the appeal 
was consequently heard in Montreal on 
March 5, 1959. P. L. Gelinas of the United 
Steelworkers of America represented the 
claimants and G. Kieffer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission represented 
the insurance officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence establishes satisfactorily that each 
of the claimant’s interested in this appeal 
has done union recruiting without the con- 
sent of the employer during working hours 
and that substantial losses of time occurred 
during this type of activity. 

Whatever may have been the decision 
or recommendation of the Labour Relations 
Board which dealt with this case under 
another Act and therefore from another 
point of view, such unauthorized losses of 
time constituted misconduct within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. As it is other- 
wise established that the claimants lost their 
employment for this reason, I am of the 
opinion that the board of referees were 
correct in confirming the decision of the 
insurance officer unanimously. 

I, therefore, must dismiss the union’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB-1623, March 24, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The four 
claimants represented in these appeals, who 
were members of Lodge 692 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, were 
employed by Industrial Piping and Controls 
Limited, a subcontractor engaged in instal- 
ling gas turbines at the B.C. Electric 
Thermo Plant, situated at Port Mann, B.C., 
on which premises the Commonwealth Con- 
struction Company, Limited, a member 
of the Heavy Construction Association of 
British Columbia, was the contractor. Dur- 
ing the first part of March 1958, they are 
alleged to have lost their employment under 
the following circumstances: 

The said Association (of employers) and 
the Teamsters’ union, viz., the Building 
Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 213, had a collective 
bargaining agreement which was effective to 
July 17, 1957. For some time prior and 
subsequent thereto, the Teamsters’ union 
carried on negotiations with the employers’ 
Association for a new agreement providing 
for an increase in the basic wage rate of 
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the union’s members and for certain fringe 
benefits in respect of such members. As 
no agreement was reached, the matters in 
dispute were referred to a provincial con- 
ciliation officer and then to a provincial 
conciliation board. The employers’ Asso- 
ciation rejected the findings of the board 
and the Teamsters’ union, as the result of 
a strike vote, called a strike on March 4, 
1958, at the Bridge River project of the 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited. Following the union’s 
strike action, the employers’ Association 
took lockout proceedings against the mem- 
bers of the striking union on all construc- 
tion projects under the Association’s control 
(these are located in Vancouver and widely 
scattered places in the province). In retalia- 
tion, the Teamsters’ union placed pickets 
on other projects being carried on by mem- 
bers of the employers’ Association. 

The Commonwealth Construction Com- 
pany Limited reported as follows: 


On Tuesday, March 4th, our firm, being 
members of the Heavy Construction Associa- 
Lm locked out teamsters employed on our 
jobs. 


On March 6th picket lines appeared at the 
Civic Auditorium and the Port Mann B.C. 
Electric Thermo Plant. The other building 


ee on these jobs did not cross the picket 
ines. 


On April 1, 1958, the claimants’ em- 
ployer, the Industrial Piping and Controls 
Limited, stated as follows: 

Port Mann—Sub Contract 


Teamsters were locked out by Common- 
wealth Construction Limited on March 4th on 
oe project. Picket line established on March 

t 


Industrial Piping Ltd. had a crew of 35 
men, made up of machinists, Local 692, boiler- 
makers, Local 359, riggers, Local 97, car- 
penters, Local 452, and labourers, Local 602. 
All of these men refused to cross the picket 
line, even though their employer was not 
involved in the strike, and have remained away 
from work since. 


Industrial Piping have not laid off or ter- 
minated anyone. 


The four claimants filed applications for 
unemployment insurance and gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for their separation from the 
said employment: (1) “Work available 
(but) due to teamsters’ picket line and we 
honoured teamsters’ picket line...”, (2) 
“T was shut out. I did not cross picket 
line...”, (3) “Due to teamsters’ strike— 
we honoured teamsters’ picket line...”, (4) 
“ ..1 did not attempt to cross the picket 
when I reported for work on 6 March 
Dis veivass 

The insurance officer disqualified the said 
claimants from receipt of benefit for the 
duration of the stoppage of work (section 
63 of the Act), as participants in the dis- 
pute by their failure or refusal to cross the 
picket line. 
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The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard their case in Van- 
couver on May 8, 1958, and August 20, 
1958. In his appeal, one of the claimants 
stated, inter alia, that Industrial Piping and 
Controls Limited was not a subcontractor, 
that it had a direct contract “with Brown 
Bovari of Switzerland to install No. 1 and 
No. 2 gas turbines” and that “We are in no 
way connected with Commonwealth Con- 
struction.” 

During the course of the hearings, the 
representative of the machinists’ union, 
(Vancouver Lodge 692, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists) based his presenta- 
tions on the grounds that the case should 
have been considered under sections 59 or 
60 of the Act and more specifically that 
the Umpire’s decision CUB-1532 should 
have been applied. The board did not share 
this view, being of the opinion that the 
disqualification was properly imposed under 
section 63. The board unanimously dis- 
missed the appeals, mainly on the grounds 
that the claimants, by refusing to continue 
to work because they would not cross the 
picket lines of the Teamsters’ union, had 
become participants in the labour dispute. 

On behalf of the claimants, the afore- 
mentioned union appealed to the Umpire, 
using the same arguments as it advanced 
at the hearings before the board of 
referees. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Subsec- 
tion (1) of section 63 of the Act reads in 
part: 

An insured person who has lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at which he was 


olen h ie is disqualified from receiving bene- 
Uteners 


The board of referees were of the unani- 
mous opinion that CUB-1532, on which the 
claimants’ appeals are entirely based, was 
inapplicable in the present case and with 
this I entirely agree. 

It is often difficult to resolve the ques- 
tion of whether a dispute can be said to 
have been extended from one place to 
another, but in the above decision I con- 
sidered that the very contradictory evidence 
ws insufficient to justify a finding that the 
claimants’ refusal to cross the picket line 
under the prevailing circumstances had the 
effect of extending the labour dispute to 
their own separate places of employment, 
and I was accordingly justified in giving 
them the benefit of any existing doubt. 
Therefore, as there was no labour dispute 
at the premises at which such claimants 
were employed, their case was not one 
which could be dealt with under section 
63, and as they had voluntarily left their 
employment, resort was had to section 60. 
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In the present case, the record shows 
that the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work, by reason of which the 
claimants lost their employment, was at 
the premises at which they were employed. 
This is true whether the undertaking of 
their employer at Port Mann, B.C., i.e., the 
installation of gas turbines at the Electric 
Thermo Plant, is considered as a functional 
and integral part of the undertaking of 
the general contractor at that place, i.e., 
the construction of the aforementioned 
Plant, and can accordingly be said to have 
been carried out on the same _ premises, 
or whether both undertakings are considered 
as functionally distinct by reason of the 
alleged fact that the claimants’ employer 
was not operating under the direction of 
the general contractor. If the latter is so, 
the premises of the claimants’ employer 
would be separate from those of the general 
contractor, but the labour dispute which 
the said general contractor had with his 
own employees would have become ex- 
tended to the claimants’ place of employ- 
ment as a result of their free choice to 
withdraw their labour, although work was 
available to them, and to honour the 
peaceful picket line established by one of 
the parties to the aforementioned labour 
dispute (CUBs 1035, 1142 and 1201). 

As the claimants’ refusal to continue to 
work under those circumstances obviously 
created also an appreciable stoppage of 
work, they must really be said to have 
lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the premises at which they were 
employed. Therefore, section 63 (1) must 
apply and a disqualification be imposed 
unless the records can show that they have 
discharged the onus of proving their en- 
titlement to relief from disqualification in 
virtue of subsection (2), and more par- 
ticularly with respect to not having par- 
ticipated in the dispute. 

The principal fact in this regard is also 
the claimants’ conduct with respect to the 
picket line. The only reason given by 
them for not having crossed the picket line 
is to the effect that they wished to honour it. 
It is also noted that there was no reason- 
able cause for fear of violence by reason 
of the picket line, a situation attested to 
by the absence of any reference thereto in 
the record. It is a long established principle 
of jurisprudence that refusal to cross a 
picket line under circumstances such as 
those which have just been described 
amounts to a voluntary withdrawal of 
labour and constitutes participation in a 
labour dispute within the meaning of the 
Act. 

(Continued on page 514) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period a total of 218 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear beiow. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

. (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
COLL CC MRE ete R Id ye 2 a erste Bh tactuests fel 10 $54.2 45.92 
PCG Ae te oes Cee ee ee en ere ee eo 1 625.80 


These 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 





wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $2,921.64 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 189 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of .wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Whitehorse Y T: Dawson Hall Ltd, construction of poultry house, Experimental 
Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Ottawa Ont: Edward McLaughlin, interior painting of suites, Strathcona Heights. 
Calgary Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 
New Westminster B C: J C Burns, *maintenance of grounds (HECL). Vancouver B C: 
Empire Nurseries & Landscape Service, *maintenance of grounds (HECL). Victoria B C: 
Balmoral Cabinet Works, *supply & installation of arborite counter tops in rental units 
(Projects 6, 6A & 7). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, refinishing & redecorating 
Shubenacadie IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of new floor coverings, Birtle IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Johnny’s 
Painting & Decorating, painting & related work, Gordon’s IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian 
Agency Alta: Walter Mosier, construction of electrical power extension, Sarcee Indian 
Reserve. Babine Indian Agency B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, one room addition & 
associated work, Kitsegukla Indian Day School; Blakeburn Construction Ltd, one room 
addition & associated work, Kitwanga Indian Day School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Ltd, construction of storage leanto units & addition to RATC Bldg, RCAF Station. 
Gander Nfld: EP Electric Products Co Ltd, installation of antenna array, RCNRS. 
Summerside P E I: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station; 
Louis Donolo Inc, construction of two hangars, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: A D Ross 
& Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrical services to Carrier Jetty, HMCS Shearwater. 
Greenwood N §: Perini (Quebec) Inc, construction of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, replacement of stone retaining wall, HMC 
Dockyard. Montreal Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of recreation bldg & 
outside services, HMC Supply School. Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, 
construction of two rifle ranges, Vimy Barracks. Camp Borden Ont: Canada Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of command medical equipment depot & inflammable stores 
bldg & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of artificial ice rink & 
outside services. Kingston Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of officers’ mess, Bldg No 29. 
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Meaford Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of tank hangar bldg. Petawawa Ont: A Janin 
&iCo WAG: construction of artificial ice rink & outside services; Turnall Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of rocket range. Uplands Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, construction 
of overhead transmission line & outdoor substation for high speed wind tunnel, NAE; 
Brown Boveri (Canada) Ltd, *supply & installation of transformer for high speed 
wind tunnel, NAE; Hurdman Bros Ltd, asphalt paving & concrete sidewalks, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for combined officers’ mess & quarters, Sarcee Camp. Esquimalt B C: 
W R Menzies & Co Ltd, construction of sea water pumping system, Pacific Naval 
Laboratory. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of liquid oxygen 
generating bldg, Air Force Refuelling Base. 


Building and Maintenance 


St Jean Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, construction of gate house, College Mili- 
taire Royal. Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of civil defence 
rescue training set; Warneke Decorating Co, interior painting of 5 bldgs, Vimy Barracks. 
Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Woodstock Ont: J V McDonnell Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
rewiring of Armoury. Victoria B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of hardwood 
gymnasium floor, Bidg 1125, Work Point Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Amherst N S: E J Mills, renewal of hardwood flooring in drill hall portion of 
Armoury. Cornwallis N S: Nationwide Food Services Ltd, catering. Halifax N S: Home- 
stead Construction Co, renovations & additions to interior of Bldg S-35, HMCS Stadacona; 
Standard Paving Maritimes Ltd, *repair of asphalt roads, parking areas & parade squares, 
DND Army. Moncton N B: Jack Bradley (Maritimes) Ltd, *renovation of boilers, 
Central Heating Plant, RCAF Station. Bury Que: K Dresser Co Ltd, repair of chimney, 
Armoury. Victoriaville Que: J Robert Noel Inc, installation of concrete floor in Drill Hall, 
Armoury. Oakville Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, replacement of ceilings in Head- 
quarters Bldg, Ortona Barracks. Uplands Ont: Asbestos Erectors of Canada Ltd, supply 
& installation of insulation panels, hangars 10 & 11, RCAF Station; J D Sanderson Co, 
roof repairs. Estevan Sask: Fagerheim Construction, repairs to trusses in Dept of National 
Defence Drill Hall, Airport. Cardiff Alta: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of automatic voltage regulator, RCAF Transmitter Site. Comox B C: Barr & Anderson 
Ltd, installation of sprinkler protection system for tension tie stubs, No 7 Hangar. Sea 
Island B C: Christian & Allen Ltd, excavating, repairing & filling in sewer line, RCAF 
Station. Vancouver B C: Quartermaine & Sons, exterior painting of three bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd, installation of dust control system, 
Elevator B & B Annex. Quebec Que: B Trudel & Cie, installation of compressors in cold 
storage plant. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction 
of storage addition, No 3 Elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Halifax N S: Bedard Girard Ltd, construction of floodlighting & secondary electrical 
distribution system, Citadel. Fundy National Park N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, con- 
struction of masonry valvehouse & masonry pumphouse; Weyman Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of high voltage transmission line & revamping portion of existing line 
between Park Headquarters & Point Wolfe campground area. 


Department of Public Works 


Bauline Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. Catalina Nfld: Cape 
Horn Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Channel Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. St Bride’s Nfld: Babb Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwaters. Stephenville Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd, addition 
& alterations to existing federal bldg. New London Harbour P E I: Edward MacCallum, 
improvements to harbour. North Lake P E I: Norman N MacLean, breakwater extension. 
Point Prim P E I: Norman N MacLean, harbour improvements. Sturgeon Bridge P E I: 
Eastern (PEI) Contractors, construction of landing. Tracadie Harbour P E I: Stanley 
Reid, construction of wharf. Caribou N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour 
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improvements. Cheticamp Point N S: Stanley Reid, wharf repairs. Delaps Cove NSS: 
Hampton Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Goldboro N S: Antigonish Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Hantsport N S: Standard Sprinklers Ltd, instal- 
lation of sprinkler system. Kelly’s Cove N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Pictou N S: Joseph Almon, repairs to quay wall. Pugwash N S: 
George E Waugh, construction of post office bldg. Shag Harbour N S: Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, breakwater repairs. Escuminac N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Robichaud N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf extension. Saint John 
N B: Veterans’ Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under 
lease. Baie St Paul Que: Phileas Dufour, wharf enlargement. Entry Island Que: Gulf 
Construction, harbour improvements. Fort Coulonge Que: R Bertrand Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office. Ile Aux Coudres Que: Phileas Dufour, enlargement of Northern 
wharf. Lorrainville Que: Emile Jolette Ltd, construction of post office. Matane Que: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Mont Louis Que: Mont Logan 
Construction Co Ltee, wharf reconstruction. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior 
painting, postal terminal. Petit Cap Que: Gulf Construction, breakwater reconstruction. 
Point Bleue Que: C Jobin Ltee, construction of school & R C dormitory. Quebec Que: 
Maurice Laverdiere, reconstruction of steps at main entrance of Customs House. Riviere 
au Renard Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, wharf improvements. Bruce Mines Ont: 
Northland Engineering, wharf repairs. Cobourg Ont: G M Gest Ltd, renewal of waling. 
Gore Bay Ont: P Harper & Co, wharf construction. Hamilton Ont: Bridge & Tank Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of superstructure, Burlington Canal Lift Bridge. Mitchell 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, interior alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Thomas Gregoire, redecorating all walls, ceiling, columns etc, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s 
Park; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of low pressure condensate return 
system, National Research Council Bldg; Rheal Servant, redecorating corridors, entrances 
etc, No 3 Temporary Bldg; Capital Tile & Flooring Ltd, supply & application of vinyl 
floor tile on 3rd floor, Old Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, renewal of hot, cold & 
recirculating hot water piping, No 2 Temporary Bldg; M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, 
general alterations, ground floor, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Safety Vermin Control Ltd, 
*rodent & insect control, federal bldgs; Ontario Power Line Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to electrical distribution system, CEF; Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of 
fire alarm system, Trade & Commerce Bldg; John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, installation 
of boiler, Cliff St; Montflex Inc, installation of linoleum, Public Archives Bldg. Owen 
Sound Ont: W A Skinner, waling replacement, stage 1. Port Bruce Ont: Dear Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, rubble shore protection. Rexdale Ont: L C Scott Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Sioux Lookout Ont: Hakala Construction, alterations to federal 
bldg for Post Office Department. Stouffville Ont: K W Betz Construction Co Ltd, addition 
& alterations, federal bldg. Sturgeon Falls Ont: E Taillefer Construction, installation of 
screenline & related work, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: New York Window Cleaning Co, 
cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease; Taylor Bros, installation of 
partitions, 260 Richmond St, for Dept of Transport. Gull Harbour Man: Macaw & 
MacDonald Ltd, wharf extension. Steep Rock Man: Richard Desilets, wharf extension. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, installation of partitions, new General Post 
Office; Allan Reynolds Transfer, removal of ashes & garbage from federal bldgs. Moose 
Jaw Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Oscar 
Upper, interior painting, London bldg. Vauxhall Alta: W Cooper Construction, con- 
struction of headerhouse, Experimental Substation. Wabamun Alta: Telford Construction 
Ltd, wharf construction. Esquimalt B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
PWC Drydock parking lot. Lulu Island B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank protection, Fraser 
River. Spaghetti Point B C: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, extension of bank 
protection, Fraser River. Glacier National Park B C: New West Construction Co istds 
construction of Beaver River bridge, TCH. Harrison River B C: Fraser River Dredging 
Co Ltd, renewal of log boom guides. Nanaimo B C: Quast & Walmsley Construction Co, 
construction of lean-to & access stairs, Pacific Biological Station. New Westminster B C: 
McCulloch Electric Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical system, Fisheries Station. Vancouver 
BC: A M Kennedy, exterior repairs; steam cleaning, painting etc, Customs-Immigration 
Bldg; The Tide Co (BC) Ltd, installation of electrical & telephone duct system etc, 
Gov't Laboratories, University of B C. Victoria B C: Stan Hayward Painting & Decorating, 
interior alterations & painting, Belmont Bldg. Yuculta Landing B C: Basarab Construction 
Co Ltd, renewal of approach superstructure. Fort Providence to Frank’s Channel N W T: 
McNamara Ltd, grading, culverts & traffic gravel, Mile 31.25 to Mile 83; Mannix Co 
Ltd, grading, culverts & traffic gravel, Mile 83 to Mile 136.1. 
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Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: CNR Dockyard, repairs in drydock to Dredge No 20. Kensington 
Petes Berken Painting Co, interior painting, public bldg. Montague P E I: Wallace R 
Wood, interior painting, public bldg. North Lake P E 1: Norman N MacLean, dredging. 
Amherst N S: Lockhart & Maltby, interior painting, old federal bldg; Lockhart & Maltby, 
interior painting, new federal bldg. Bridgewater N S: LaHave Electric Ltd, electrical 
repairs, federal bldg. Cape John N S: R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. East Sandy Cove N S: 
Bay Shore Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, construction of 
fuel scow for Dredge No 21. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, annual repairs 
to Dredge No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway, repairs to 
Dredge No 18. Bathurst N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Ingall’s Head N B: Saint 
John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Malloch’s Beach N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, 
dredging. St George N B: Nesbitt & Groom, application of new roof, federal bldg. 
Stuarttown N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. White Head N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Berthierville Que: Carmel Mousseau, postal screenline altera- 
tions, Post Office. Granby Que: Longpre & Fils, interior painting & plaster repairs to 
federal bldg. Joliette Que: Jean Claude Perreault, interior alterations, federal bldg. 
Montreal Que: Otis Elevator Co, alterations to electrical supply for passenger elevators, 
Customs Warehouse. Notre-Dame de Pierreville Que: Roy & Trottier Inc, removal of 
causeway. Richelieu River (Ash Island) Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Arnprior 
Ont: B Laderoute, interior painting of guardhouse, Civil Defence College; B Laderoute, 
installation of linoleum, Civil Defence College; A H Closs & Son, installation of ventilating 
equipment, Civil Defence College; J O Gervais, repairs to roof, Civil Defence College. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Cornwall Ont: R C Lemire, 
repainting of all areas on 2nd floor, federal bldg. Elmira Ont: Mel Wittig Electric, supply 
& installation of fluorescent fixtures, federal bldg. Gananoque Ont: Warren Electric, 
electrical alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: John Hepperle, lighting improvements, 
public bldg. North Bay Ont: Tech-App, interior alterations, federal bldg. O/tawa Ont: 
Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations to canteen, Finance bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Artistic Painting & Decorators, alterations to canteen, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, repairs to cracked walls, Archives Storage 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Stanley G Brookes, supply & installation of fluorescent fixtures, 
255 Argyle Ave; Gendron Plumbing & Heating, renewal of hot & cold water piping, “A” 
bldg, Cartier Sq; R & R Construction Ltd, interior alterations, “B” bldg, Cartier Sq; 
A G Reed, supply & installation of electrical panels, “C” bldg, Cartier Sq; Universal 
Painters & Decorators, redecoration of washrooms, “C” bldg, Cartier Sq; Ottawa 
Mechanical Service Ltd, replacement of hot water heater, Experimental Farm; Sanco 
Ltd, supply & installation of deodorant blocks in various bldgs; Pilkington Glass Ltd, 
installation of glass in stairwell openings, RCMP bldg, Tremblay Rd; L A Legault & 
Son Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer system, Jackson bldg; McAuliffe & Grimes Ltd, 
renewal of linoleum tiles, Woods Canadian bldg; Louis G Fortin Construction, renewal of 
show fittings & partitions, Royal Canadian Mint, Sussex Dr; F J Shouldice Construction 
Co Ltd, conversion of office into corridor with fire door, Mines & Technical Surveys, SS) 
Booth St; Canadian Ice Machine Co, installation of refrigeration system in fur storage 
vaults, Victoria Museum; Fournier Van & Storage, moving of furniture & equipment from 
Trade & Commerce bldg to Jackson bldg; Archie McWade, general alterations to Ist & 
2nd floors, Coca Cola bldg, 340 Queen St; Ted Wojdacki, redecoration of various offices, 
No 8 Temporary bldg; Andrews Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of new storage 
room, Mines & Technical Surveys, 568 Booth St. Pelee Island Ont: Rieger Bros Construc- 
tion, general alterations, Customs House. Port Hope Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, dredging. St Catharines Ont: Belmar Welding Ltd, construction of 40 ft harbour tug. 
Toronto Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging, Eastern Channel entrance; 
Taylor Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, supply of complete set of diesel electric 
dredging machinery for Dredge No 12. Emerson Man: A Marks Construction, general 
alterations, public bldg. Minnedosa Man: Larry’s Cabinet Factory, general alterations, 
public bldg. Russell Man: Larry’s Cabinet Factory, general renovations, public bldg. 
Watrous Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, screenline renovations, federal bldg. Kingsgate 
B C: Norman A Hickel, interior painting, Customs & Immigration bldg. Vancouver B C: 
Allied Builders Ltd, dismantling at Kamloops, B C, of Dredge No 324 & auxiliary plant, 
for transport by rail & reassembly & launching at Waterways, Alta. Williams Lake B C: 
Abby’s Roofing & Insulation Co Ltd, roof repairs, federal bldg. 
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Department of Transport 


Souris P E I: George H Cheverie, construction of single dwelling & demolition of 
existing dwelling. Halifax N S: Ted B Blackburn Ltd, construction of security fence, 
International Airport. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of steel 
landing barges. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of passenger ferry. 
Fredericton N B: Alfred E Parker, ILS improvements, pipe ditching & related work, 
Airport. Lauzon Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *hull strengthening & structural alterations, 
CGS “C D Howe”. Seven Islands Que: F Belanger & J L Guerette, construction of power 
house. Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of steel landing 
barges. Prescott Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of steel sheet 
piling wharf extension & dredging, Marine Agency Depot. St Catharines Ont: C A Maul 
Construction Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg. Timmins Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of airport lighting facilities. Toronto Ont: Toronto Drydock Co Ltd, *construc- 
tion of steel landing barges. Abbotsford B C: Deitcher’s Construction, construction of 
terminal facilities, Hangar No 2, Airport. Patricia Bay B C: Perini Pacific Ltd, clearing 
for visibility from Termnal Bldg, Airport. Prince George B C: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of runway lighting, Airport. Vancouver B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of visual omni range, Westham Island; British Columbia Bridge & Dredging 


Co Ltd & Tide Bay Dredging Co Ltd, additional development (dredging), Airport. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





Beginning with this issue, the monthly 
article on strikes and lockouts is being 
discontinued. More up-to-date information 
on strikes will be included in the “Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review” 


beginning with the June issue. The more 
noteworthy work stoppages will now be 
reported in the Current Review. 


The table on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry that accompanied the 
monthly article in this space will now 
appear as Table G-2 at the back of the 
book. A new Table G-3 will replace the 
table showing work stoppages by province 
that also appeared in this space. The former 
Table G-2 has been renumbered G-4. 





Alberta Establishes Separate 


Department of Labour 


An Act to Establish the Department of 
Labour, the second piece of legislation 
designed to divide the existing Department 
of Industries and Labour into two separate 
departments each with its own minister, 
was passed by the Alberta Legislature early 
last month. 

Functions of the Minister of Labour 
listed in the Act include: administration 
of laws affecting labour and management, 
maintenance of proper relations between 
employers and employees, and measures 
for the training of workmen in accordance 
with any approved training plan. 


Coffee-Break More Popular 
In Canada Than in U.S. 


The coffee-break is more popular in 
Canada than in the United States, where 
it apparently originated, according to a 
special report on the subject by the National 
Office Management Association, Montreal. 
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Their survey indicates that 91 per cent 
of Canadian companies contacted have 
regular coffee-drinking periods designated, 
compared with 79 per cent of the companies 
interviewed in the U.S. 

The majority of office workers in both 
countries now have two coffee breaks a 
day rather than one, and in each case are 
given 15 minutes to drink their coffee. 

Employers, the Association reports, ex- 
cept for about 3 per cent, seem to like 
the coffee-break for its morale value. 

One firm interviewed has had coffee- 
breaks for 40 years, while four other firms 
reported that coffee has been served to the 
employees for 35 years. 
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Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 508) 
Consequently, I find that the claimants 
participated in the labour dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work by reason of 
which they lost their employment and 
accordingly dismiss their appeals. 


PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, April 1959 

The consumer price index (1949—100) 
decreased 0.1 per cent from 125.5 to 125.4 
between March and April 1959 to stand at 
virtually the level of April last year, 125.2.* 
This decline was due entirely to a further 
drop in foods of 0.6 per cent; each of the 
other four group indexes recorded increases. 

The decline was the fifth in a row since 
November 1958, when the index reached an 
all-time high of 126.3. 

The decrease in the food index from 
120.0 to 119.3 was almost entirely attribut- 
able to lower prices for all types of meat 
and poultry, with beef prices down a fur- 
ther 2 cents a pound. Only a few slight 
increases were reported among food items, 
including eggs, canned fruits, and apples. 

The shelter index rose from 140.3 to 
140.5 as both the home-ownership and rent 
components advanced. The fractional in- 
crease of 0.1 per cent in the rent index 
occurred after four successive months in 
which it was unchanged. 

The clothing index moved from 109.4 to 
109.6 largely as a result of some women’s 
clothing items changing from sale price 
levels. Men’s and children’s wear were 
both unchanged as minor price changes on 
a number of items were offsetting. Increases 
in women’s shoes and men’s work boots 
moved the footwear index fractionally. 

The household operation index increased 
from 122.3 to 122.6, reflecting mainly the 
effect of introductory prices on new 1959 
appliance models compared with year-end 
prices on 1958 models. The appliance 
group index was somewhat below the level 
of a year ago. A scatter of price increases 
occurred in the utensils and equipment 
group on such items as glassware, brooms, 
and alarm clocks. 

A rise of 0.2 per cent in other com- 
modities and services, from 133.4 to 133.7, 
reflected higher doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
and increases in prepaid health care in a 
number of centres. Gasoline prices were 
lower in a number of cities. 

Prices entering the April index were col- 
lected early in the month and do not reflect 
tax changes resulting from the Budget, 
brought down on April 9. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 
1958) were: food 123.4, shelter 137.6, 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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clothing 109.8, household operation 121.3, 
and other commodities and services 130.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1959 
Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
declined in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of February and the 
beginning of March, were unchanged in 
three and increased in the remaining one.y 


The five cities for which the indexes 
declined were Winnipeg, WVancouver—de- 
creases of 0.5 per cent in these two centres 
were the largest—Halifax, Ottawa, and 
Toronto. Indexes were unchanged in Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary, and 
higher in St. John’s. 


Food indexes declined in nine of the ten 
regional cities; only the index for St. John’s 
increased. Shelter indexes, reflecting con- 
tinuing steadiness in rents, were unchanged 
in nine cities, rising fractionally in Mont- 
real. Clothing indexes were higher in most 
cities, with some prices up from sale prices 
in previous months as well as new spring 
lines up from the end of the season last 
year. Household operation indexes were 
up in seven cities, down in two and un- 
changed in one. Furniture prices increased 
from January-February sale prices. Coal 
and fuel oil prices increased in Montreal. 
A number of household supplies and serv- 
ices, including laundry soap and soap 
flakes, were up in a number of cities. Tele- 
phone rates increased in Montreal. The 
other commodities and services indexes 
were up in four cities, down in four cities 
and unchanged in the remaining two. New 
passenger car prices were down in most 
cities but repairs and servicing were gener- 
ally higher. Local transportation prices 
rose in Regina and interurban bus fares 
were higher in Toronto and Ottawa. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Vancouver —0.7 to 127.0; Win- 
nipeg —0.6 to 122.6; Toronto —0.3 to 
128.2; Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 122.1; 
Halifax —0.2 to 125.0; Ottawa —0.2 to 
125.9; St. John’s +0.2 to 113.4.* Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 127.0, 126.2 and 
122.2 respectively. 





+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
*On base June 1951—100. 
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Yearly Average 
Wholesale Price Index, March 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39—100) was unchanged between Feb- 
ruary and March at 230.8, which is 1.1 per 
cent above last year’s March figure of 228.3. 
Increases in five of the major groups were 
offset by decreases in the remaining three. 

Largest group increase was recorded by 
the non-ferrous metals group, which rose 
1d per cent: from “174/3'*to "176.22" The 
chemical products group advanced a slight 
0.2 per cent from 185.5 to 185.8. Negligible 
increases also occurred in the vegetable 
products group, from 198.7 to 199.3; iron 
and its products, from 254.9 to pipe BE reat eYG| 
non-metallic minerals, 189.0 to 189.1. 

The animal products group declined 0.7 
per cent, moving from 255.8 to 254.0. The 
textile products group decline of 0.5 per 
cent from 227.5 to 226.4 was largely 
attributable to lower prices for miscel- 
laneous fibre products, worsted wool cloth, 
and imported raw wool. The wood products 
group eased slightly by 0.1 per cent, from 
304.6 to 304.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1959 

The general wholesale index (1935-39— 
100) continued to advance in February, 
rising..0.5\ per cents from+229:7, to” 230:8 
which is 1.4 per cent higher than February 
1958, when itustood /at.227:.7. 
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Monthly Indexes 


Six of the major groups were higher; 
one, iron products, declined; and the remain- 
ing group, non-metallic mineral products, 
remained unchanged. 

The wood products group recorded the 
largest increase, advancing 1.3 per cent 
from 300.6 to 304.6. After two successive 
declines, the non-ferrous metals group rose 
1.2 per cent from 172.3 to 174.3. There 
was a 0.9-per-cent rise in the chemical 
products index, from 185.7 to 187.3. Vege- 
table products rose 0.5 per cent from 197.8 
to 198.7; textile products, 0.2 per cent from 
227.0 to 227.5; and animal products, 0.1 
per cent from 255.6 to 255.8. 


Tron products declined for the first time 
since May 1958, easing slightly by 0.2 per 
cent from 255.4 to 254.9. 

Non-metallic mineral products remained 
unchanged at 189.0. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) dropped from 217.7 
to 214.8 between January and February. 
The decline reflected decreases in the field 
products index from 156.6 to 155.6, and 
in the animal products index from 278.7 
to 274.0. 


The eastern total dropped from 234.2 
to 230.9 and the western total from 201.2 
to 198.7. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.2 per cent be- 
tween January and February, from 128.6 
to 128.8. The non-residential building 


materials price index showed an increase 
of 0sieper cent.-trony 131.2 to 131.3, 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1959 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) was unchanged at 123.7 
between mid-February and mid-March as 
declines in food prices offset fairly numer- 
ous small increases in other goods and 
services. The index has changed little dur- 
ing 11 months. 


The March 1959 index is 0.3 per cent 
higher than that for March 1958, when it 
stood at 123.3. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1959 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) dropped one 
tenth of a point between mid-January and 
mid-February, decreasing from 110.4 to 
110.3. One year earlier it stood at 107.6. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 128. 


Annual Reports 

1. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. Seventh Annual Report, Fis- 
cal Year ending March 31, 1958. Ottawa, 
Green sabrinter, 195serp, o1: 

2. GHANA. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. Report 
for the Year 1955-56. Accra, Government 
Printer, 1958.) Pp. 3/4. 

3. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC PoLicy. Annual Report, 
1957-1958. London, H.M.S.O.,:1958. Pp. 21. 

4. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OFFICE. National Income and Expenditure, 
1958. London, H.M.S.0., 1958. Pp. 85. 

5. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report of the Year ending March 
31571958. Fredericton [19592] Pp. 45. 

6. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF FISH- 
ERMEN. Fifth Annual Report, 1958. St. 
John’s, 1958. Pp. 96. 

7. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE AND Lasour. Third Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1958. Charlottetown [1959?] Pp. 32. 

8. U.S. FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE. Eleventh Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 
1959. Pp 49, 

9. U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. An- 
nual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal Year 1958 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 


the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 104. 


Automation 


10. HARLE, ROBERT. American Trade 
Unions and Automation. Paris, OEEC, 
European Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 
80. 

This is the report of eleven European trade 
unionists, representing 8 countries, who visited 
the U.S.A. in 1957 to study the attitudes, 
actions and policies of American trade unions 
in respect of automation in commerce and 
industry. 

11. SOUTHWELL, Eric. Application of 
Automation in Europe. Paris, OEEC, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 50. 

This study is based on visits to 33 factories 
in Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
and France. The author discovered that there 
has been no “second Industrial Revolution” 
as a result of automation. He discusses such 
topics as surplus labour, labour mobility, and 
redundancy as related to automation. 


Civil Service 


12. CANADA. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Personnel Administration in the Public 
Service; a Review of Civil Service Legisla- 
tion. - Ottawa, Queens; Printer, (19590i Pp: 
160. 

The principal recommendations of the Civil 
Service Commission dealt with organization of 
the Service; classification of positions; com- 
pensation and allowances; recruitment, selec- 
tion, appointment and promotion; transfers; 
discipline; staff development, training and 
counselling; leave and hours of work; appeals; 
research; retirement, death benefits, health 
services and safety; staff relations; veteran’s 
preference; language qualifications; and, exemp- 
tions from the Civil Service Act. The Com- 
mission’s proposals are compared to the present 
act and regulations. 

13. VAN Riper, PAuL P. History of the 
United States Civil Service. Evanston, IIl., 
Row, Peterson, 1958. Pp. 588. Covers the 
period, 1789 to 1958. 


ily] 


Economic Conditions 

14. CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Society. The Comparison of Agricultural 
and Non-Agricultural Incomes; the Report 
of the First Canadian Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Society Workshop, June 18 to 22, 
1956 at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. Ottawa [1956?] Pp. 63. 

15. CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT AND ITS IMPACT ON THE ECON- 
OMY, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1958. Proceedings 
of a Conference... Washington, National 
Science Foundation, 1958. Pp. 223. Con- 
ference held May 20, 1958. 

The four topics disonssed at the Conference 
were: impact of research and development in 
the electronics industry, the construction indus- 
try, and the chemical industry; opportunity 
for basic research in industry; impact of 
research and development on the total eco- 
nomy; and, research and development in a 
dynamic economy. 

16. FIRESTONE, OTTO JAcK. Canada’s 
Economic Development, 1867-1953, with 
Special Reference to Changes in the Coun- 
try’s National Product and National Wealth. 
London, Bowes & Bowes, 1958. Pp. 384. 

“This study appraises Canada’s economic 
growth from Confederation in 1867, to 1953, 
the material achievements of three generations 
and the problems they have had to overcome. 
The appraisal is carried out within the frame- 
work of the National Accounts.” 

17. U.S. CoNGREsS. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Relationship of Prices to Eco- 
nomic Stability and Growth. Hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session pursuant to Sec. 5 
(a) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress). 
Continued December 15-18, 1958. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 429-859. 

Four subjects were discussed: “Employment 
Act objectives and the stabilization of prices; 
The analysis of the causes of price changes 
and of the effects of price changes on economic 
activity; Private pricing policies and the effects 


of public policies; Formulating public policies 
for economic stability and growth.” 


Employment Management 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Personnel Function: a Progress 
Report with a Section on the Problem 
Employee. New York, c1958. Pp. 139. 

Partial Contents: Applying the Scientific 
Method in Personnel Work, by D. J. Moffie. 
The Personnel Staff-Advise or Decide? By 
Charles W. Furlong. Looking Ahead in Em- 
ployment Relationships, by Dale Yoder. The 
Line Approach to Industrial Communications, 
by A. S. Hatch. The Evolution of a Per- 
formance Appraisal Procedure in the CNR, 
by George N. Daffern. Job Evaluation: the 
Troublesome Cluster, by Jay L. Otis. The 
Problem Employee: Some Points of Confusion, 
by Frederick J. Gaudet. Dealing with Emo- 
tional Disturbances in Industry, by Samuel B. 
Kutash. Turning Emotional Handicaps into 
ie through Job Change, by Arnold M. 

en. 
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19. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINER’S AS- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings, 12th Annual Con- 
ference, Ste. Adele, Que., May 15 and 16, 
1958. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 105. 


Human Relations 


20. BERTHON, J. The Unions and Psycho- 
sociological Techniques. Paris, EEC, 
European Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 
aide 

Concerns the psychology of work and human 
relations. 

21. LANDSBERGER, HENRY ADOLPH. Haw- 
thorne revisited. Management and_ the 
Worker: Its Critics, and Developments in 
Human Relations in Industry. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 119. 


Summarizes the book, “Management and 
the Worker; an account of a research program 
conducted by the Western Electric Company, 
Hawthorne works, Chicago,” by F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger and W. J. Dickson. Comments on 
criticisms of the book and of the human 
relations school, particularly of Elton Mayo. 
Finally, evaluates the criticism of the human 
relations school, stating that some of it is 
undeserved. 


Industrial Relations 


22. BLUMER, HERBERT. The Rationale of 
Labor-Management Relations. San Juan, 
Labor Relations Institute, College of Social 
Sciences, University of Puerto Rico, 1958. 
IPD/foDs 

Consists of three lectures on collective bar- 
gaining and the labor strike given to the Labor 
Relations Institute of the University of Puerto 
Rico in the winter semester of 1956. 

23. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 8th, 1958. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, April 11-12, 1958. 
Arranged in co-operation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law and the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University, 1958. Pp. 88. 

The Conference consisted of three sessions 
on the following topics: the right-to-work 
laws; the implications of the investigations of 
the Senate Select Committee on Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 


(the McClellan Committee); and, effective 
preparation of grievances. 
24. ONTARIO. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON LABOUR RELATIONS. 
Report. Toronto [19582] Pp. 64. 


The Select Committee on Labour Relations 
examined and made recommendations on the 
Labour Relations Act of 1950. 


25. VALLSTRAND, LENNART. Industrial 
Democracy in a Swedish Pottery Factory. 
Paris, EEC, European Productivity 
Agency, 1956. Pp. 16. 


Describes the activities of a works council 
at the Gustavsberg Pottery Factory in Sweden. 


26. VALLSTRAND, LENNART. Works Coun- 
cils in Sweden, History—Organization—Ac- 
tivities. Paris, OEEC, European Produc- 
tivity Agency, 1956. Pp. 15. 


In Sweden, by 1953, there were about 3,500 
Works Councils representing almost 700,000 
workers. 


Industry 
27. HORNBY, WILLIAM. Factories and 
Plant. London, HMSO and Longmans 


Green,c1958. Pp. 421. 


One of the books in the series, History of 
the Second World War; United Kingdom civil 
series. Describes the growth of the armament 
industry in Great Britain with special emphasis 
on the period, 1939 to 1945. 


28. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Production Costs Here and Abroad; 
a Comparative Study of the Experience of 
American Manufacturers, by Theodore R. 
Gates, assisted by Fabian Linden. New 
Yorke 19584 Ppr-136; 


Presents 192 sets of comparable costs from 
20 foreign countries. Touches on such topics 
as productivity, tax burdens, composition of 
the average production cost dollar, and fringe 
benefits. 


Industry—Location 


The following seven reports were pub- 
lished by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
in Edmonton in 1958. 

29. Survey of Beaverlodge. Rev. 
Pp. 14. 

30. Survey of Fairview. Rev. 1958. Pp. 16. 

31. Survey of Fort Macleod. Pp. 19. 

32. Survey of Grimshaw. Rev. 1958. 
Ppt. 

33. Survey of Hythe. Rev. 1958. Pp. 11. 

34. Survey of Spirit River. Rev. 1958. 
Pps. 

35. Survey of Stettler. Rev. 1958. Pp. 18. 


EOS, 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


36. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE. Oper- 
ating under Federal Labor Relations Law: 
the Law’s Aims, What the Law covers, 
Representation of Employees, Practices 
declared “Unfair’, Administration of the 
Law. New York, 1958. Pp. 84. 

“..This summary and explanation is based 
on the LMRA and its extensive interpretation 
by court and National Labor Relations Board 
decisions.” 

37. TOowN Hatt, Los ANGELES. Report 
on Proposition No. 18, Initiative Constitu- 
tional Amendment entitled Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations, to be submitted to the 
Electors of the State of California at the 
General Election, Tuesday, November 4, 
1958. Los Angeles, 1958. Pp. 50. 

Proposition No. 18 was a so-called “‘right- 
to-work” law that “would prohibit agreements 
between employers and employee organizations 
that make membership or non-membership in 
a labour organization, or payments to such an 
organization, a condition of employment or 
continued employment...” 

38. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONs. Union Security; the Case against the 


“Right-to-work” Laws. 
Pp 133% 


Alleges that “a right-to-work law simply 
destroys union security”. Quotes comments of 
opponents of right-to-work laws. 


Labour Organization 


39. INNS OF COURT CONSERVATIVE AND 
UNIONIST Society, LONDON. A_ Giant's 
Strength; Some Thoughts on the Constitu- 
tional and Legal Position of Trade Unions 
in England; a Study. London, Christopher 
Johnson, c1958. Pp. 86. 


Makes recommendations regarding strike, 
registration of unions and model rules, restric- 
tive practices by workmen, inter-union disputes, 
and recognition of unions. 

40. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. The 


Trades Union Congress, 1868-1921. London, ° 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 408. 


Labour Supply 


41. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. The Employment 
of Scientists and Engineers in Australia. 
Melbourne, 1957. Pp. 29. 

42. COTGROVE, STEPHEN F. Technical 


Washington, 1958. 


Education and Social Change. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 220. 
Examines some of the reasons for the 


present shortage of trained technologists and 
technicians in England and Wales. 

43, Hussey, Miriam. Personnel Policies 
during a Period of Shortage of Young 
Women Workers in Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia, Industrial Research Unit, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1958. Pp. 48. 

Describes ways in which management 
handled its labor-supply problems in industries 


in Philadelphia that depend mostly on women 
workers. 


Labouring Classes 


44, ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
4th, New Deut, 1957. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, International Labour 
Once. L9sea. Poo Ls 

45. BLAIN, ISABEL. Comments on _ the 
Job; Views of Employees in Six Companies. 
A Study...of Data collected by Institute 
Investigators during Employee Attitude 
Surveys. London, National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, 1958. Pp. 20. 

The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology conducted interviews with almost 1,700 
employees. Comments were made on such 
topics as planning and control procedures, tim- 
ing, time standards and time allowances, prac- 


tice and policy relating to training, promotion 
and transfer, pay, responsibility and authority, 


ele. 

46. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK 
University. 11th, 1958. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1958. Pp. 


476. 
Partial Contents: The International and the 
Local Union, by Sidney E. Cohn. The Union 
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and its Members: the Uses of Democracy, by 
Pau! R. Hays. Problems of Federal-State 
Jurisdiction in Labor-Management Disputes, 
by Joseph Di Fede. Judicial Review of NLRB 
Representation Proceedings, by Benjamin B. 
Naumoff. Picketing and Injunctions, by David 
L. Benetar. The Hot Cargo Clause, by Herbert 
Burnstein. Arbitration under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, by Jay Kramer. Financing Unemploy- 
ment Insurance under the Disability Benefit 
Law, by Joseph V. McCarthy. 

47. FLEISCHMAN, Harry. We open the 
Gates; Labor’s Fight for Equality, by Harry 
Fleischman and James Rorty. New York, 


National Labor Service, 1958. Pp. 64. 

A short account of how unions in the- U.S. 
are fighting discrimination in employment. 

48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. A fri- 
can Labour Survey. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 712. 

Some of the topics discussed in this book 
are economic and social conditions, man- 
power and development, productivity of labour, 
technical and vocational training, freedom of 
association, employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions, industrial disputes, wages and wage 
policy, recruitment and engagement of work- 
ers, working conditions, and labour legislation. 

49, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
tection of Workers against Radiations. Sixth 
Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 


2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Forty-third ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1959. 

Part 1 discusses the law and practice in 
various countries with respect to the protection 
of workers against radiations, along with a 
questionnaire relating to the establishment of 
an international instrument on the _ subject. 
Part 2 contains observations by member gov- 
ernments on various points and their replies 
to the questionnaire, and the proposed Con- 
clusions which the Office drew up on the basis 
of the replies. 


50. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. 10th, 1958. Pension and Welfare 
Funds: Their Importance and Impact on 
our Society. Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Labor-Management Conference of 
the Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations ... May 6, 1958. New Brunswick, 
ING Eero sss bpa eo: 

Deals with the administration and financial 


management of pension and welfare funds in 
the. U.S. 


51. Lutz, B. Work Study and Collective 
Agreements in the Metal Industry. Paris, 
OEEC, European Productivity Agency, 
LOSS ie PDs al 18: 


A survey of conditions in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. 


Management 


52. FFORDE, JOHN STANDISH. An Inter- 
national Trade in Management Skills; Being 
an Inquiry into the Provision of Certain 
British Managerial and Technical Services 
for the Operation of Industrial Enterprise 
in Underdeveloped Countries. Oxford, B. 
Blackwell, 1957; Pp. 153. 
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Suggests how technical assistance can best 
be given to underdeveloped countries. The 
author prepared this originally as a report for 
the Intzrnational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

53. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 


TION. Technical Aids for Small Business; 
Annual No. 2. Ed. by J. Wade Rice. 
Washington, 1958. Pp. 118. 


Occupations 


54. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1958-9 
Edition. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 106. 

55. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Occu- 
pational Trends in the United States, 1900 
to 1950, by David L. Kaplan and M. Claire 
Casey. Washington, 1958. Pp. 29. 

56. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Job 
Guide for Young Workers...1958-59 ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 66. 


Unemployment 


57. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Unemployment, Wages, and Infla- 
tion; a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests held ...New 
York City, October 7, 1958. New York, 
US akopond Fey Soyahe 

At head of cover title: The Conference 
Board Economic Forum presents. 

58. SPIVEY, CLINTON. Experience Rating 
in Unemployment Compensation. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1958. Pp. 95. 

Experience rating means that an employer 
whose employment experience is stable con- 
tributes less to the State tax than an employer 
whose employment experience fluctuates. This 
study examines five different systems of ex- 
perience rating in operation in the U.S. during 
the period, 1946 to 1955. 


Women—Employment 


59. U.S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Job-Finding 
Techniques for the College Women. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 9. 

60. U.S. WOMEN’S BuREAU. What's New 


about Women Workers? A Few Facts. 
Revs -195820eWashineton,4G-P:-Ofna1958: 
rp 


Miscellaneous 


61. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION. Techniques of Office Cost Control. 
New York, c1959. Pp. 110. 

Contains ‘‘factual ‘how to’ analyses by execu- 
tives who have made significant gains in their 
own office operations.” 

62. ARNIM, VOLKMAR VON. The World 
Tobacco Economy. Geneva, Published under 
the auspices of the International Union 
of Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
1958: oP p./6) 


At head of title: World Institute of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Kiel. 


63. COLE, MARGARET ISABEL (POSTGATE). 
Robert Owen of New Lanark. New York, 
Oxford-University” Préssjr1953.9PRp. 231: 


Robert Owen was a “master cotton-spinner, 
philanthropist, factory reformer, educational 
pioneer, economist and social theorist, inspirer 
of the co-operative movement...and one-time 
leader of half a million Trade Unionists...” 

64. Nova SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION. Report. Halifax, 1958. 
Ppw493. 


65. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. The Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights, a Standard of Achieve- 
ment New, YOrk; 1958. "Pp. 36. 

66. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Occupational Health Hazards, Their Evalu- 
ation and Control. Washington, G.P.O., 
1 5he Pi 36: 


Lists occupational health hazards and types 
of exposures and suggests how to control 
them. 





U.S. Report Analyzes New Trends 


In State Minimum Wage Laws 


New trends in minimum-wage activity 
are analyzed in a publication released last 
month by the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. The report, entitled 
“State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders,” 
covers the period July 1, 1942 to July 1, 
1958. In addition to discussing new trends, 
it summarizes the history of state minimum- 
wage legislation since 1912, when Mas- 
sachusetts enacted the first such law in the 
United States. A total of 31 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have minimum-wage legislation. 


States which recently have enacted a 
minimum-wage law for the first time are 
Vermont, which passed its law in 1957, 
and Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 
which enacted legislation in 1955. Other 
recent activity has included the revision 
upwards of rates in 24 of the jurisdictions 
which earlier passed minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. 


A new development of recent years has 
been the increasing establishment of over- 
time pay rates for work beyond the cus- 
tomary work-week. In Alaska and Hawaii, 
the payment of such overtime rate after 
40 hours is required by the law itself. 
Similar overtime provisions are established 
by industry wage orders in some states. This 
practice, the report notes, indicates the 
value of the wage board procedure in main- 
taining a close relationship between mini- 
mum-wage provisions and industry practice. 
The basic minimum wage is now geared 
to a 40-hour work-week or an eight-hour 
day in one or more wage orders in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Another new trend in minimum-wage 
activity has been the establishment of a 
minimum rate in the statute itself and in 
some areas the accompanying provision for 
wage board action for individual industries. 





The Alaska law sets a rate of $1.25 an 
hour; and laws in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, Rhode Island, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico have hourly rates of $1. The 
highest minimum rate set by wage board 
procedure is $1.25 for employees of beauty 
shops in Connecticut; the basic minimum- 
wage rate in a number of wage orders is 
$1 an hour. 

A continuing trend in the minimum-wage 
field has been extension of coverage by 
statute to include men as well as women 
and minors, an action first taken by Con- 
necticut in 1939. Today, both men and 
women are covered by minimum-wage laws 
in 10 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Originally, however, minimum-wage laws in 
this country were designed to give protec- 
tion to women, or to women and minors, 
and states continue to give major attention 
to the large woman-employing trade and 
service industries. 

The Women’s Bureau’s new publication, 
presented in three sections, is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the following prices: Part I, 
Historical Development and Statutory Pro- 
visions (75c. per copy); Part II, Analysis 
of Rates and Coverage (60c. per copy); 
and Addendum on Puerto Rico (20c. per 


copy). 





Japanese Parliament Approves 


First Minimum Wage Law 


The first minimum wage law in Japan 
was adopted by the Diet (Parliament) on 
April 7 when final approval was given to 
the Bill by the upper house. 

Under the new measure, wage agreements 
are to be worked out in various industries 
by employers and workers, with the terms 
to be enforced by law. 

The Bill had been opposed by trade 
unions, who recommended in its stead a flat 
national minimum wage covering all enter- 
prises. 


EL 


ape 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
































je OIE. Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. Bet 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes;. 0s: Sees sores, | Wie chee 6,084 107 419 19785 2,245 1,027 551 
oMaatoniliaretle ny, aa EN 626 ‘ 47 131 152 272 21 
iINon-Acncultural:s soe eee 5, 458 104 372 1,604 2,093 755 53 
MSGR cf Sentae Ga ek ae ne te en 4,573 89 326 1,300 1,649 789 420 
Nericul-tiralee sess kee eee ae 594 “ 46 1128 141 256 20 
Non-Aguicalturalait: ()aaieo deve 3,979 86 280 P72 1, 508 533 460 
PéInatee. . hianets he ee eee 1,511 18 93 435 596 238 131 
Agricultural. tsb. ae ees net. tae 32 * i x ial 16 
CUS cricn furalaas 0) ae eee ae Velen 18 92 432 585 222 130 
ATIC A'CCS. Se 8 eee eee Eee ral tee at 2 6, 684 107 419 1,785 2,245 1,027 551 
ltl 0 Svensson es tees ae ieerae 545 13 39 198 174 87 34 
2024 ViGargs a) aoe aria een oat bis 760 15 53 250 257 128 on 
20> dACVCATS I oe ee ee eee 2, 846 50 180 798 1,075 471 Die 
s9—pltvyenrs2). * & Ferme eles Pee ad 1,716 27 128 440 652 300 169 
Gbeyieanarancdovienss. 9 ses tee Poly 19 49 87 41 19 
Persons with Jobs 
All ‘status groups; | Ac: asthe le eee ae 5, 547 74 368 1, 526 2,101 975 503 
Maless vite it... seth Sats So ee 4,088 7 ta Th Its? lous 742 377 
Herbal es bs. Fe ete temad Sta Fd 1, 459 al 91 413 579 233 126 
Agcicuttural ..cmeatrs.| wate ete 608 * 44 127 146 269 20 
Non: Agricultural Sab 4.0 eo cans ce, 4,939 12 324 1, 399 1,955 706 483 
PALC@OVOrierss is 4. fe abet. 4,495 63 293 1,274 1,798 639 428 
BCS. ideas senda Ratan Seon oi. oe 3, 167 49 210 891 1, 268 437 312 
Females...... 1,328 14 83 383 530 202 116 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both. Sexes sy i504 sa: ln bees eves sey 537 33 51 209 144 52 48 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes:-...... BO tn eee 5,398 160 470 1,507 1,797 939 525 
Malese age ttn tataete eee tte 1155 51 sal 301 348 215 129 
enishtsan yt okee aah eo wer ewe on 4, 243 109 359 1,206 1, 449 724 396 














* Less than 10,000. 
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Total looking for work 


Without Jobs 
Under 1 month 


1— 3 months 
4— § months 
7—12 months 


13—18 months 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


19—and over 


Worked 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











States alte inves Mis by im dads vices} sical oral lol's Poce jece, wiv alate Neiw ens 








Week Ended Week Ended 
February 21, 1959 January 17, 1959 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work (?) 
567 546 565 536 
537 518 538 512 
88 — 130 _ 
254 — 257 — 
131 — 93 = 
41 — 37 = 
13 — 13 — 
10 a * — 
30 28 oT 24 
12 12 x ud 
18 16 18 16 




















Week Ended 
February 15, 1958 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
585 560 
563 539 
96 — 
299 — 
130 --- 
29 — 
* at 
* = 
22 21 
* * 
13 13 








(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















Period 


1OFS Nota sas ae toss ot 
ORAM Otel wees, oc fan 
OSHePotalle o eet ee cd 
1956s Votaleeie ese. 
OR ml Otal tere eae cee 2 
TO DS mEO tales tepecsiiekacs a 2 


Atlantic 


4,049 
3, 849 
3, 067 
3,029 
5, 092 
3, 268 











Quebec Ontario Prairies 
34, 294 90, 120 27,208 
28,419 83, 029 26, 688 
22, 117% 57, 563 15, 559 
31,396 90, 662 17,957 
55,073 147, 097 37,172 
28, 443 63, 853 15,756 




















Canada 

Total Males 

168, 868 91,422 
154, 227 84,531 
109, 946 56,828 
164, 857 (1) 89, 541 
282, 164 154, 226 
124, 851 60, 630 





SS ooo 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 








a Cys Woy at eee er cae 


1954 Total 


NOSbMobaleerei eit 
AO5on Potala eet eee 


1957 Total 
1958 Total 








S 
a 
Sy 
ae 
"BAS =) 
204 sg 
aS 2 
Say Oo 
10,021 | 6,339 
9,983 | 6,775 
8,563 | 5,775 
10,339 | 9,492 
17,256 | 16,829 
8,497 | 6,745 




















z 

fon) co om 

ge | 3 

eo. oS © 
ga oo 3 
os o,S 2 ae} 
ad gs 2 5 
fe | ge) EG | & 
HO OR mp) < 
1,855 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 
1,938 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 
1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 
2,255 3,823 | 13,800 7,500 
5, 254 6,559 | 17,574 10, 838 
1,229 2,229 | 11,501 5,071 


Fishing, Trapping, 
Logging and 


Mining 


Manufacturing and 
Mechanical and 
Construction 


54, 376 
17, 476 











n 

g 

Z 5 

5 eee 

° o fa} 

rQ Ra| eS) 

fas ~ je) 

4 @ HH 
10,380 966 91, 133 
13,011 578 84, 376 
7, 687 371 57, 987 
12, 482 435 91,0389 
19,471 661 | 151,511 
9,388 429 63,078 


Se 
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B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


National Accounts. 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 











($ Millions) 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Monthly Totals 
‘Trans- 
Year and . ae 
Month +s anu- torage, 
Mining facturing and 
Communi- 
cation? 

1954—Total....| 402 3,908 I eulyy 
1955—Total....} 430 4,156 1,392 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 UL sei7/ 
1957—Total... 544 4,821 1,647 
1958—TLotal....| 637 4,759 1,671 
1958—Feb..... 46.5 385.5 GVA. 
Maire ets 48.5 389.8 130.3 
EAs 43.9 392.3 134.6 

WER 65 < 44.9 401.3 141.0 
June..... 45.6 404.9 143.1 

UL ee 45.0 402.1 145.7 

Aug. 45.5 399.8 145.7 
Sept.... 44.5 404.0 143.4 

Ota heat 43.2 400.0 142.9 
INOwaree 43.1 401.7 142.0 
Dees. 42.1 393.7 139.6 
1959—Jan...... 45.7 400.0 137.1 
Feb..... 46.1 401.8 137.7 








Quarterly Totals! 

















Finance 

~~? | Supple- 
: Services Total’ 

Construc-} Public : ~~’ |Imentary 

Forestry |" tion | Utilities | T#de |Gnolading) 7 our 

ment) Income 
310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12, 432 
339 911 204 1,874 Sad 539 13,215 
405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
371 1,189 202 2,268 3, 926 639 15, 825 
297 ite let 275 2,363 4,289 678 16, 180 
64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 10247 .0)s mee Osnrom deren fap 
Fee eo) |r yl en oe RN Pa errs each ree on COLI ot, iP 283e2 
Soae cael ena aie eter ohne oe BETS uN TE % outa ce eed | lp Aa e 1,304.0 
65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 | 168.4 | 1,354.8 
sais die aero) -saeteac pc uoth eerste datas ese hake: Carat ARUP ean ee 1,384.5 
SSEMONa Te StOPe Ano she pet ety ate te Tari tayaslasehe oe ores] |e amet cee renee oe te ciier|  eeeae Ibe teyas 
75.7 335.4 71.1 592.3 1,080.5 } 172.0 | 1,385.6 
Sie mecte OMeFadl hs Sobefa lovede Vall Mseserenye cake opel| sacs mera hc eee cree ee 1,405.3 
Ran eae ral eet er eal IM Horeca eis Pee catoiesl ho ane Yee 1,389.8 
91.3 278.5 70.0 619.4 1244 al all 385e5 
ee rey ee TIN eee emery ae ee ee eet eel lace 1,359.0 
stdabaite re cgon tell egle bess Raate ei] ceca este | ote ke ee EIN Cee ee | 1,351.0 
aye sions cee clll Wetate e he a ent [c StRRos ee lel acme en an as en) ee ane 1,360.1 


eee 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TecHnicaL Note—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics 
published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in a month were 
labelled “pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, 
statistics for the last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another 
change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed in cents carried to one decimal 
place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,588,200. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Year and Month 


(otebenmiry) stort leks. 


1959 


dsmanAi. 5 igoadeaeae 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite 





Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Employ- 
ment 





_— 
bo 
— 
DNF OWMDOWNDOOA 





113.7 


A geregate 
Weekly 
Payrolls 


151, 
161. 
182. 
194. 
194. 


183. 
185. 
185. 
188. 
196. 
200. 
201. 
201. 
201. 
WOOF 
190% 
186. 


192. 


e109 NOS 


Oro MWwWwwwow 





Average 
Weekly 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 


Wagesand| Salaries 


Salaries 


= 
for) 
Hoe 

mI SOON DIOR © bd 


168.3 


72. 





Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 











Average 
Eimploy- | AMECSER 
ment 
Payrolls Salaries 
107.3 150.0 139.1 
109.8 159.5 144.4 
115.8 176.8 151.7 
115.8 185.3 159.1 
109.8 182.7 165.3 
107.9 176.9 162.9 
108.2 178.5 163.9 
108.3 180.4 165.6 
108.8 181.6 165.8 
110.4 185.6 167.0 
112.0 187.4 166.2 
111.8 186.0 165.2 
TL 184.9 164.7 
112.4 187.2 165.4 
110.1 185.0 166.8 
109.6 186.0 168.5 
106.8 173.4 161.3 
107.5 185.0 170.9 











| 


Average 
Weekly 


Weekly |Wagesand 
Wagesand| Salaries 


75. 





Mncludes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 


TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 



































Area 
Jan. Dec. 
1959 1958 
PROVINCES 
Newfoundland iA sce Se .t cack os -Bate. eee eeeee 110.6 2 8 
Prince Maward Esland. cena, «sb onde eee er reie 101.8 115.6 
Nia SGOtias sec cls eed faust coe oT eee eee eee 93.8 94.6 
New Brinswiclen..can ote one ee eee eee res 98.4 100.5 
Québec iaet. hesaita ee oes opp ae athe ae ae ere eee ee 111.8 114.4 
Ontario Sek tony as AOE ht ce 6 oie yea ae ee ee 116.6 118.0 
MianitOban cach i antrawrades Oinic, smi.) eon ee cee eae 105.9 107.9 
Sasatehewall aii. . cect cron asumee 2 « «ais, cee an eee 118.9 IPE A 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 144.4 148.4 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 107.9 110.9 
Canada... caahodke tete: detccnseen en eae 113.7 115.8 
URBAN AREAS 

SteJohin's: 5069 ee Peden cd Sos ec eee 129.3 125.7 
Sydney. Geet fete atte aes eceteccle nr eetoge cae eee eer an ene 86.8 90.2 
Pa lifes eso hack eorcuie 3 bait one Ge eee eee 116.8 119.8 
Moncton it Perak 2 No eae apercidte An de ee ee 93.2 98.1 
Saint Jolin {ecto vcs Seas ee eco ce N E 106.6 102.9 
Chicoutimi—Jongulere.a. cee. «of nee a eee 105.1 11225 
QUeDeEGi sah ikc Be co Saee doe he ets sae Ree er 102.9 104.3 
Sherbrooke vig cso cachet co cone ns Sea ee ee ee 97.4 97.9 
Shaywinteoan...) eelsucvasaorh waht oe a ee eee ee 94.3 95.1 
Three! Riverss.saen. cs ores ee eee 106.1 104.1 
‘Drummond valler: oo tees alder, one eee 77.6 78.0 
Montreal.) 1. WR. Seles chs cr erst Rae See eee a laos sett 119.5 
Ottawa Ell gi cee. ce Bs oe Gre eee bee ee 118.6 12337 
Keine stom: Oy tactic Risera 4 tim ohh elrarckae, ble Cee neueaanra kere en eae 106.6 108.2 
Peterboroushy onic: «tin a osecioc.« se Rees, eee 98.2 99.3 
Ostia nS Bitke: Ate tied 92 cs heer, Oe ee eet a Pte Ste 178.9 180.9 
TNOrGnt@ne) See eee ene ee EAS eee 129.5 131.8 
Hamilton. 014.0 S43 oe note Hoe ere ee 105.8 106.6 
SteCatharines wer, .0 Sneek. ..a- ie ee ee ee 106.0 104.1 
Niagara Pallsy sta. coke oC eee ne > |e seen 94.0 95.6 
Brantlond : yeh tes co eee Pate ow, | bee Pe ee Die es ee 89.0 88.1 
Guelph 3 5: fee eos Css een ee Sol ene eee 120.4 122.3 
eu bea . .. Gh Sa eee oy Sa, PC. bl bent Do Oe ee 108.5 108.3 
Katchener: 2:2 20. cole ee eee Uo ER ee ee ee 114.5 TLE 
SUG SUT Visite ata ete Pest Les ee eee. 125.9 dale 
PATO ITS: fase oe are Seite Nea dee ee 92.4 93.7 
Rondon. < ate eee he ee ee oe Beer beet ee eee Seer 118.8 
Baris cose s etre: ne Sen ce eienes fe attr ee ee ile 124.0 
Windsoris® 3 52 ae isk re St ee ee (2,5 79.1 
Saul GiovecVarle ass. chisel eetn a sre ieee ee eT 135.0 139.0 
BtsaWilliani— bb Arti. samen sntceets aes eee oe 105.3 111.8 
WEBI OS catia wah’ 20 bat aty Ee Ene seTe acaes Seam 106.1 109.8 
FUG GINA 7 oo ES acs sl koh as oe ee ee 122.7 122.0 
Daa KATGON fan hiaitei se se cee Set ne ee 125.4 129.3 
diiron tones. eee coe oc kee ne on ee 170.0 Woe: 
Calmary:c rac do are en Oe ee eee 160.9 164.9 
Vial GOUVEr4.4.ccke cat en ee ee eee 11258 113.9 
Wictoriac.. fant yates aes ae oe ee ee NNT Bee RUSS AL 
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Jan. 


Employment Index Numbers 


1958 


re 
S 
co 


az ON FOO NWOWD 


“IO Or 


NONDEHOOrOHNAIS 


es 











Average Weekly Wages and 


Salaries, in Dollars 


Jan. 
1959 








Dec. 
1958 








Jan. 
1958 


see eee rece 


TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Employment Index Numbers 





Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 



























































Industry 
: Jan Dec. Jan Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
IVURIRES eprom ee eee kc As he oe igs oot 122.4 115.4 126.2 89.46 84.13 87.82 
MSUA AMOUR ete ik Sai cad ed. re By cy ae. 137.3 123.3 137.9 90.66 87.40 89.95 
OCR AR tet che, oh ela a eens Le eS 72.6 72.9 74.6 73.09 71.35 72.97 
WOGhenmctale mp eh we ek ee tl ee 197.6 170.3 197.0 96.57 93.81 95.96 
TES ty badeno COE I ae ee ee ne ge 102.6 102.7 111.4 90.56 82.62 86.78 
(CHORAL, AS 8 ay bo eA ee ae oD 54.0 55.5 61.2 70.19 58.59 68.40 
Onieamcdenstumsleease ce. ae coke kik otieee eee, 293.7 288.3 294.6 105.30 100. 81 100. 73 
INonstnetal memes Orn ge ad) Gh Se 114.3 117.2 118.3 80.01 72.43 76.70 
NISIUILO COURT Dare rn 8 ogee Coen, Oe ee ed 107.5 105.8 107.9 75.13 70.91 71.61 
RISE ee Ooh ELE STR EI ee ee an 8 eae 112.0 111.4 115.2 80.72 75.82 76.53 
Wiper ACA nC OOOE Ss ois ise E cess ea Ao eetin st does 103.6 102.8 101.7 69.95 66.35 66.85 
INGOG an GbE Vera messi mes oa 1 pote iY. ike aoe. 103.3 104.6 100.2 67. 62 65. a5) 64. 40 
MiGatapnOGicismnens wan. innelie ra ock taf ve ok ee 130.0 129.8 123.1 75.81 73.08 72.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 73.8 74.1 TG 63.61 59.38 61.69 
Graimmmntlliproduets: w.nas.¢ ce sence ee ee hs eee: 103.0 104.5 100.8 72.10 68.75 68.61 
Bread and other bakery me ee ee ae 107.4 108.9 106.9 64.51 63.94 GY. 23 
Distilled and malt liquors... piv ae nie WEEP, ae ee 98.4 102.9 100.4 86.91 85.58 81.23 
Tobacco and tobacco products..................... EZ, 108.9 104.7 64. 74 61.76 63. 80 
EVID SLM LOCUChStakeet: chin. cots yo heoucant conn kes 102.0 98.6 100.8 7.81 71.95 an 
Leather procductsus< ectncesernvh od oceiks. +s poms 87.4 84.7 85.5 52.06 ee 9, : 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 94.3 90.4 91.1 49. 86 41.46 ae : 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.1 78.2 78.5 60.32 56.43 reat 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 77.0 75.6 79.1 55. 43 a eee 
Woollen goods.......... Tae ener 7 Ek San 57.5 57.8 59.4 57.93 nae “a 
Synthetic textiles and silk......................-. Slew 80.6 81.3 67.26 a en 
Clothing exile anad tum): asee. ss sec peas. senses. 92.1 87.3 90.6 eee Sn - - 
Mientstelotiningtey cd cscs rcs oat 42 qichedicrseg denn 91.9 87.6 94.5 47, s ee ee 
Winmensshclouhingi skin «5 sstccaeveew ounce aeas tks 100.6 oe 95.8 1s - oe re 
Gar OOM Sato Meccan sini he wees Ne pewonh skate + eo 76.2 ie Ane Hare roe 
Wood products....... 1h aod oe den, ee mee eae ee A 98.0 97.4 oe ee ae ae 
SaweanG: planino mis: 09... os... 98.2 97.4 a oy ee ee 
TUNA GEL Caen pene eR ED Goo teas wor at sp Ae eee 108.0 107 =i 08, ; ae ae eH +: 
Ochenwood productsqm a. ..5....-sess0 sede asl - 78.3 79.1 age ae Oe a a 
Paper products......... Pe, hs hace tee Oe ee 118.3 120.4 ae ae Bae Salat 
Pulp and paper mills.......... NE RT Tae ee = 120.6 ise aoe ae aoe 
Other paper products..... Beit reds, ER tee 118.2 119.9 ee a Cee a 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118. 2 118.4 thee 8461 79°11 79 65 
TrOMeAMCysSteeloOnacdietSsee. sack noes se ses Wes ccrea es 102.9 ee aes eae ee oe 
Agricultural implements. . POs LOE be 7 68.2 65.5 Hee ae Po aa oes 
Fabricated and structural steel. ................ 156.1 151.7 a sie Pe 3 i a 
-Hardware and tools...... Rat wisn he SS 95.8 oe oes pe i Been ae 
pres epee cooking sppliances... b.400e0-07 +2» ae 94:9 | 1001 | 81:30 | 74149 | 76.09 
Tron castings...... iON gS Goan topics Mere esa te 94.5 ne . an Fe ae va 

Blac inery Wucustrial 5.04 claw yeecoe deny oes 109.3 Hee pedis aes ate ean: 
Prima nyalronjpanunspeelec.ke ncasinaws avads~> cereniee 109.7 ue : noe figt ee pee 
SRE ON ne Sea aa 18:9 | 119.4 | 27:1 | 85:40 | 80.99 | t9.01 
AiTeIS DOLUALLOMe GULD IGM ne ose saad en nde 118.9 ee ari ne 88 94 8596 
VAST ROBEH AH sHalle Ly en eu eG Un ole law a ea CIR nie ent ons oid poe ect 0773 95. 13 87°76 80.97 
II OLOnEVe IC ES ie mtn yan dati Goss tno tence cee tte 102. ines ae Sar ee eee 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 108.6 ae nae oa ee tas 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment. oi NE Ca, ia tas ee ae oa 7378 
Shipbuilding and repairing. 2.6... ee kien acne 12] : nae ie Bilas ee 93°79 
Non-termous metal products... 05 .s00- euch: tie. ” : feat ee oa ay een 
nea ee ak a 110. 107.1 97.9 | 78.53 | 77.30 | 74,20 
Brass and copper products...........-........5+. 1 ‘ 2 a oe re lee ae 
OMelmMoeaTGeNelNING.., ot owed eva se ee sce eal re Ae Hae Oa ae eae 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... a vis ye ed Mite ean 
iHeavaynelectricalsmachinery...0. 152-0266 a oo oe : ae ie Poe 745i 7389 
Telecommunication equipment.................. ne : ree ie Sea es Ore 
Non-metallieunineral products). .cns.- sere: ><. - re oe ee cere toe aes 
@levapEOcuctoncrsne cot kcs ees a aks Coes pH : ve ee ce aus ines 
SOT a an ante 136.0 | 137.4 | 137.7 | 108.09 | 107.39 | 101.60 
Products of petroleum: andicoale.. 25. is. ns. e-' e ae ieee oes at ae 89.47 
GWhemacali products sya sice Gk weea 4.4» soa sacedtusgs eke bette ae nee Saas oie eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... eee aie ree 07:31 08. 47 92.01 
irons ralllkcltcpfanate Hern lise nein mo ranen nin en amon Lae aa 113-7 66.95 62.52 63.74 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. : 
: 75.50 65.31 15.47 
Construction ween eee see eer eee lesa ae : 1. ; ne 4 ey a to one 
Building and general engineering...........-...---. He ee o4°8 65.73 60.95 6254 
Highways, bridges and streets.......... hc ye ae ee aks oes "877 7340 7187 

Electric and motor transportation ................ } 
131.8 128.3 49.50 48.68 47.14 
SORVICC ieee ee ey ae ee ie ile eam ee ees ih : roth ae 40,07 39.77 33. 43 
Hotels and restaurants............-0+-+++ee eres ees ee aie ike 43.47 40,80 4184 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. ? ; 

113.7 115.8 113.7 72.29 68. 91 69.25 


Industrial composite. .................--.5+2+-206- 








Tables C-4 and ©-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 


C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4._HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Hours Worked 








January 
1959 

INewioundlan Gina. dete he pne ec cence is en anon 37.8 
ING si SCOtiE cocci RoR oka oo ace ee ee 40.3 
NeW Bruns WiC sn. 4e eta ig Pienen oe cere 41.6 
QieheGe sur shown. toa oe Eee eee 41.6 
ONtATIONs sc ccce Ripe ORR Ge tie ie eRe ee Coe 40.4 
Manitoba tae. con. .et kn see ener rer et 39.9 
Saskatchewanes cexice dos tics ashe eee cee ere eae 39.3 
IA erebaa (2) ees fee ees cuct cet ctcucas cio cycle io ener rece reas he eee 39.9 
British? Colum bial) San ccerenee petite ieee ate 38.4 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 











December| January 
1958 1958 
36.7 39.1 
By haul 39.7 
40.1 40.8 
37.7 41.0 
37.1 39.5 
37.3 40.1 
37.5 38.8 
38.5 39.4 
35.4 36.9 











Average Hourly Earnings 








1958 











1.63 


January |December| January 
1959 1958 
1.63 1.69 
1.53 1.54 
1.49 1.53 
1.51 1.53 
1.80 1.79 
1.61 1.63 
1.85 1.86 
1.80 1.81 
2.07 2.07 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














Average Weekly 





Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 













































































Hours Earnings Wages 
Industry pale - 
Jan. } Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
no. no. no $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining peperereree croc ee tat hes den occ ss 41.6 | 38.6 | 42.4 | 2.00} 1.99 | 1.96 | 83.24 | 76.83 | 82.93 
Weebalormunin agers. nde. ce ct acice coe oot. Ae | 40530) 4358 | 200ml ie Ob ieee Ole leSonO0m ese Olmos 
CATS See. | Eh ae ee an ie 42.7 | 40.7 | 43.4] 1.60] 1.60] 1.58 | 68.19 | 65.26 | 68.57 
OGhengmetulanere = see soe cele ls oh aes 41.3 40.1 43.2 2.24 2.24 2.17 | 92:72 | 89.91 93.83 
Ley Oe co SES en os a a Oe 40.9 | 35.1} 40.6 | 1.92) 1.94] 1.90 } 78.71 | 68.10 | 77.03 
ian MeN eet! oh l th mann. 89.0: 1, 31.3.) > 38.4 Wl -7B i Level e741 68.854: Toul B7.01 
@illsd mavurale gases sockacre ctr den ar 43.9} 41.3) 4402) 2517 | 2.19) 2214 1) 95.50 | 90.885) 94.59 
TUG TT Cee ec RE a en 49.00) 37-8 | 47 | 18h | TFS tee 76 Ose eaG, aka 75.14 
Maiiifactring oh. 05.0. 0008. seen ncseabes- 40.6 | 37.3] 39.9] 1.70] 1.71 | 1.64 | 69.28 | 63.71 | 65.56 
LIGrAG i ootothl. 5. cP van. canoes. 40.7 | 37.5 | 39.9] 1.85 | 1.84] 1.78 | 75.52 | 68.99 | 71.06 
Nfon=cunal lens OUGSE simak eerste meee... AQ OM oU0 [ead eo = LOG) lel bo: ImmlnOUN IN Gon 24 ln DOs Di mlmeDo sO 
MOOG C Vela Cesarean chis at aotdenas eee aes 3 « AQsa i) OleS je eO9.9)) lols LU .OOm me lAtOn le Ole alos) 4 alo eel 
Vicari pO CLUCUS HRN ait then aoe aya era sensi te sete ore 39.8 37.8 39.7 Le 49) 1.79 le leralreed Oreste 67.81 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.6 | 34.6 | 38.0 1.38 1.39 1.36 | 54.56 | 48.13 | 51.76 
Crain epROGdUuChs Mamet aero: - 41.2 | 38.3 | 41.0 1.62 1.63 1.55 | 66.71 | 62.58 | 63.47 
Bread and other a products. . J) Wes: 41.6 42.0 1.39 1.39 1.31 | 58.58 | 57.94 54.94 
Distullecdaliguorsamettets aelsele lnitecer ete 39.9 35.9 39.9 1.84 1.82 ieio 3.30 | 65.47 69.90 
IN Beilhas IG iW) dcln.a Britto p.ace een oon aman omrco eke 38.5 39.2 38.9 2.12 2.12 1.98 | 81.39 | 838.17 76.83 
Tobacco and tobacco ae Ne ae sce a ree 39.2 36.0 40.5 1.52 05 147 | 59.43 55.85 59.45 
PUD DSM DLO CUCL SH eens rete res ater cterstetet tet, « 41.6 | 36.4 | 39.9 eo 1276 LGC We ieeor Neotel 66.67 
Men therpLOdl cusp aarti titrtas ecb mins ke 41.9 34.5 40.7 ey 1.16 1.13 | 48.33 | 39.87 45.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 42.1 33.9 40.6 alot 1.09 1.08 | 46.64 | 37.07 43.81 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3 38.9 40.8 1.28 1527 123 seOA Sle 49. 28 08S 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.1 36.8 |) 88.4 }) 1.27 1.26 1,22 | 50.738 || 46.23 46.81 
Wioollenke OSs carrera a agi ves see. nha we 44.0 40.8 42.2 1.20 1.19 1.16 | 52.89 | 48.47 48.91 
SymMbMe ble textilesramdsilike sess. -ceciee ss « AAS | 43.201 4300) Wea) 1387) 132) 60.65 159.109)" 56.85 
Clothing desttlevamc Wu). sas gett yaa ses 39.2 BO. 7 38.0 1.10 1.09 OSM PAs ae Ie Boe Vie 40.93 
Mens Clo ulain Grae mee ces arcinsieerceuth circ @ 38.6 31.6 37.4 ied 1.10 1.08 | 42.93 | 34.91 40.58 
\niovaaternU Sy Clkaylaubrye® <2 sso ode ueoonuoosAsadec 38.1 30.0 Bie eee Thales 1.14 | 44.46 | 34.64 42.45 
TG OO CS ener eerie aia ity eycoecene en aaah cncieverel ae 41.1 36.2 39.5 1.04 1.03 1.02 | 42.62 | 37.36 40.45 
TWViOO Cap LO CLIC Usa errata slctetsd. 3s s0atrera sie wis Bieter 41.5 Ao 39.9 1.48 1.48 1.44 | 61.61 | 538.72 57.66 
Stive Giivel jl epaniatees eeWIIC Ss 5 cise oan accoheogd AO | BAG | Bie 1.59 1.58 1.56 | 65.14 | 56.36 (opal 
JEN OH GUA CHORE ely 4 vekeedone Stele Pee DO CMI CHONG eee tore Come 42.0\ || 37.8 40.8 1.36 1.36 PESTS |E Se Sale oO N64 53.57 
Otherswooumroducts peerit dead oe Goes 42.9 37.9 41.2 1.24 1.24 1.21 | 58.10 | 46.88 49.93 
IPB Pete PLO GUC LS eee eertarans siete eter sel onewsl stereo helen 40.7 38.0 40.6 1.98 1.98 1.89 | 80.61 | 75.08 76.86 
iPulprand paper malls mer nrenra se ai clslas </teye 40.8 | 38.4) 40.9] 2.13 | 2.138 | 2.04 | 86.83 | 81.69 83.56 
Ocherpapem pro ductsmyeecetae cc yee e yoo 40.5 36.9 40.0 1.57 1.53 1.49 | 63.56 56.61 59.72 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.. OO | evhet || Slsied || 2 02 2.01 1.93 | 78.88 75. 43 | 74.65 
+ Tronmancdusuecl Producten: gas crac ste elo clr ists s 7 OY a Ye a: G8 LOGS elaSS: |CSOSL al edens 75.20 
JNexeroulliyeinsyt shesh ol FevaaKewwil 60560 we abana on b 6 OF 39.4 | 39.4] 39.8 1.93 1.94 1.87 | 75.92 | 76.49 74.3 
Fabricated and structural steel............. So | aac || 20.0) 1.92 1.89 1.86 | 76.29 | 68.55 75.87 
Tele yaehypeueey fniXel auoelle, 5 J oo Geoconangmanacocane 40.9 | 38.1 40.3 wit) 1.69 1.66 | 69.74 | 64.31 66.78 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 40.4 37.0 | 389.4 1.68 1.64 1.61 68.02 60. 82 63.39 
PROMMCASUINE Serer cee ere reales eibiara oeeteans <> 41.2 alae ¢/ 39.8 1.89 1.88 1.82 17.90 68.78 72.40 
IMaehinenveres wrrtstact tec ace hoster a eerie By | Bian || AOS || abs tb || all 1.76 | 76.03 | 65.16 | 71.20 
TRAVGRU UIE ee yn A ares io ro RTE See Ale Su rod cae aOnO |) wleSOn mls SQe ale (Sie COs GOn moat ( 72.23 
Primary iron and steel....... Pot: MEO 40.4 | 39.0] 39.5] 2.32 2.32 2.20 | 93. 85 90.44 37.06 
Sheet metal products....0.0..06-.4-..->...-| 40.6 | 86.0] 30.6) 1.92 1.87 TPA TAOS || Gi/oek) 71.95 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.2 37.9 39).2 1.98 1.95 1.86 | 79.72 74.07 72.99 
JN eH AR MeN LINAS). 5 o doo emomae oo ood Gono. APN BARI | ROSES PARtOO) I ALS Toes) | le Peta || okie IN 
IMotorivebiclesier metric a cr sernetse ne ciara as, he 40.2 Sal) 35.2 221 2.12 1.99 | 88.69 78.62 70.15 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........| 40.7 | 35.9 | 39.0 1,95 1.93 1.86 79.30 69.37 72.50 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.2 | 39.0 | 39.4 1.87 1.86 1.80 | 73.32 | 72.60 70. 92 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. AR |) adlalo 40.2 1.89 Stevi 1.81 74.91 70.39 72.60 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 40.0 | 37.9 | 40.0 | 1.98; 1.96) 1.95 | 79. 12) 74.16 | 77.92 
PAI MITTIN ROCUUC USee een ett ote Siren eae crenata states = 40.3 Bled 40.8 1.73 eval 1.64 69. 58 64.51 66. 79 
Brass and copper products................-- 40.1 39.3 | 39.0 1.83 1.82 lar 3.32 71 5 72 68.33 
Smmelitimeran cline tintnig ase ee sry c sts ierd oe 39.9 Silt ADL || PAA | PPA PEIASINSS: 30 a OoeLON OOK Om 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.3 37.4 | 391.9 eno 1.74 1.70 | 70.87 | 65.29 67.79 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment'| 40.0 sihan] 39.7 1.94 1.95 1.91 TUS || HB 94 (Asset 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.1 36.7 39.6 1.61 1.59 1.52 | 64.62 | 58.17 60.31 
Had daa em Coes ie pie Alea sane SO.O We da iGueelly(4elelniia exo. GonlmO2- 00 Nir Goat 
Mia roten Monlese fk. cee hieloonict Hoes 39.8 | 35.4] 41.1] 1.93 | 1.92] 1.83 | 76.67 | 67.84] 75.17 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........-. 40.3 | 38.7 | 39.8] 1.65 | 1.63 | 1.56 | 66. 45 fea ee 
*Non-metallic mineral products.......-...-.- 42.8 | 38.7 | 42.2} 1.74) 1.74) 1.65 | 74.53 | 67.1: 9. 
(Chain (DROCNIG inne cor dobac shoe eeOecu do arate sc ANG) || BUG yy eeees |) Weil) ale 1.54 66. 87 63.72 | 64.97 
Glass and glass DLO CLUCUS teensy an cearanetene: LOO Seta wear aber) ail g/l HO): gsaees || Oscire |) Toei ill 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.1 | 41.0 | 40.1) 2.39 | 2.387 | 2,25 | 98.29 | 96.90 90.31 
C@homicalproductsteey eee eee ee eee 40.7 | 40.1} 40.5 1.87 Ree || Maz) 75.96 ome ye 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 | 39.0 | 40.7] 1.42) 1.40 | 1.39 ae 39 ar o ee 
Acids alicalis amdssalitsyna.ce iia erie i AUROM I ALCS: |e ee lGe (ee laa 0o eae ee Beg 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ ee eo ee se: He a pha ete Hie at 
(LRN IL oak ckiocs Soba eo peita Be UIts Dace Bor : . ; ; : ; ; : ; 
Oetalding and general engineering... gicteet ook | 80.6) Alt 9 Salem Oiel | eels Obs (id 20 ee ee 
Highways, bridges and streets.........-...-- ae a as es it tee fei pe ate 
ret set car tno rT 3g'9 | 38.5 | 39.2] 0.99] 0.99] 0.96 | 38.47 | 38.05 | 37.59 
Hotels and restaurants..............+-: cnaeed 39.1 | 39.2 | 39.5 | 0.97| 0.97] 0.95 | 37.99 | 38.17 | 37.49 
ee nate ricine 9! 38.91 0.98! 0.971 0.93 | 37.85 | 36.01 | 36.22 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 38eSul) oO. t 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 




















Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 














Hours Average Average A 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer |_ Average 

Par Weak Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
ores Earnings Index Earnings 

$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954.................. 40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
MonthinvsAveraged955 sacs. 6 ate 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
Monthly Average 1956.................. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
MonthiveAcveracerlGo/ 2s: euiy une eaaeeeee 49.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
Monthly Average 19582205... .) eisates ae 40.2 1.66 66:77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
1958 January ch ae eee) eee 39.9 1.64 65.56 bye Il 123).4 1203 
Hebruanvieeny aaa. eee ee coe 49.0 1.65 66.12 158.4 123887 128.1 
IManchiie 9.0 eee 2 ce ern 40.4 1.66 66.98 160.5 124.3 129.1 
Apriliancs Bot cat es eae 40.4 1,66 67.23 161.1 125.2 128.7 
May.. 49.7 1.67 68.05 163.0 125.1 130.3 
Jans aa hy Sao Seta as ore ee 40.5 1,67 67.47 161.6 125i 12952 
Jill Soe eee a re Beisel ne 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 
AU PUSER sh ho.crk ccd. Gime oleae 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 
Septemilber-en.tan aH ch. ae rise keee 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
Octobens: 2 Baemte.. 7 eee 40.8 1,66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
November....... BEGG 2 —. Se 49.9 LCT, 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
Decemlbersencc. sae. tS beg a 40.7* Ler 69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
LOS! Jamun vi) Gath « dewiies cn ede clo es 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

















Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December, 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, WrCT od: Statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
































: Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment (2) 
Period ae 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

April Da LES Peed Oe eee ea 18,545 16, 368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April Ae 6 Et ane 11, 434 12,293 Dosen 466,120 101, 933 568,053 
April del O Di 7 is es hie pe 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 €20,044 
April LOO te ae: ce, ee aly 23,010 15,668 38, 678 428,221 104, 745 532,966 
April seit 5 eceme  tmee h ee a 19,523 14,760 34,283 479,539 He 29 590, 668 
April De UOD Sore kets ho. Ns ee oe 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681,991R 171,048R 853,039 R 
May LoS Steers? tc). 17,323 13,174 30,497 581,032 165,375 746, 407 
June 1 SRO Shee eS Rey toy ee) oa 14,677 29, 849 443,407 156,591 599,998 
July TOS en em eee Re aa Be a 1) Oat 13,040 24,051 348,074 Loo aol 503, 305 
August OD Seg oo bales ks 11,505 11,858 23,363 252.908 119,157 372,010 
Sepvemleneule MOSM ree tf oe 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 348, 742 
October eons peewee we 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335, 549 
Nememrber di. 1058.2. ste < cea ne 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255,451 ASD ub ot, 162 
Decem bere Wl 958,53 age. os. cor ayek we 11,579 9,752 21,331 329, 050 126,341 455,391 
January (Teel OF OF ep LA ek aye 8, 643 8, 549 174192 562, 257 158.163 720, 420 
Helbrirainys als 059.8 Ae. oS 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175, 574 791,362 
March POS OOD ps 4 es eee Sek 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798, 125 
April DOO CU) Sere. fe ae 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 636 781,577 














* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
benefits. As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been 
adjusted. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 27, 1959() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





























Change from 





Industry Male Female Total 

January February 

30, 1959 28, 1958 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 384 133 517 + 181 | + 117 
LY) CI 1 ia Se nin nan SAR Ona OnE Sk mem antenna 871 4 Sib = 96 = = 598 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 605 55 660 | + 273) — 6 
MetallViinimic ses hc. See eer nee eer 386 14 400 | + 207 + 98 
Bre] Stan bre eed oree toe ae a ee oa ee ee 91 23 114 + a _ 138 
INon=ietal Mitnin oem e cree ereies te catenin ete 2 3 5 _ 23 - 49 
Quarryime, Clay andisand Pits)... sesso eee eee 22 1 23 + 11 + 11 
Prospecting’ ba.. oit-eteg cen ae eee 104 14 WSS |p Se The se 72 
Manufactoring®...s.5c0... .0e ee eee 2,175 1,930 4,105 + 392 + 576 
Moods and «Beverages... 0. see ee eee 156 99 255 + 38 =_ 39 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 3 9 12 a 8 _ 17 
Rubber Products ..-) eee ae ee eee 17 20 37 - 10 + 14 
ILeatherteroductSinccemst cin sea 42 134 176 + 27 + 54 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 69 91 160 + 30 + BY 
@lothine (textile anditinm)s na eae eee 77 837 914 + 35 + 104 
Wood Productst.:.c2 sate eee ee 296 42 338 + 81 + 142 
Paper. Productates,:<.ce. omen ate ao Cee ere 87 37 124 + 20 _ 10 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... NS} 102 215 + 54 + 38 
lrongand (Steel Broductsaesmeeee aes 386 143 529 + 51 + 14 
ransportationsequinmente tae seer 364 59 423 _ 25 + 38 
Non-Ferrous Metal Productses...+.-s2ssee Jeon 86 67 153 = 26 a 44 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 157 100 257 + 52 + 16 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 84 31 115 + 23 + 54 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 24 17 41 0 ok 21 
ChemicaltProducts:... saaa see eee ee 120 89 209 + 45 — 15 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 94 lis} 147 + 5 a 51 
Construction ek... be ee ce ee ee 709 73 782 | + 38 _— 71 
General @ ontracho rset arena eaten eae meen ee 469 41 510 + 26 _ 132 
Special Erade Contractouses saree enon 240 32 PAPA + 12 + 61 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 373 209 632 _ 199 | + 60 
ALPEN SHOnuaLLORMEE eee etre nt ee nt eee ee 268 137 405 _ 231 + 5 
Storage a Meee et oes Rich ieee cece eee 34 16 50 _ 5 a 11 
Comimunicationseaeees. saa ne ee ee 71 106 177 al oF 4 44 
Public Utility Operation........................... 119 29 148 | + 65} + 32 
DEROO cea, se eee Sey ANRC ee ee 1,557 1,744 3,301 | + 445 | + 722 
Wholesales; <r me cent ce ree ee ee 513 469 982 + 109} + 178 
Get] b ae a et eye re os eee ee ee ee 1,044 27 2,319 + 306 + 544 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 563 791 1,354 + 275 + 419 
Service’ hekic soi Raerrae ess ee eng ee ean te OR 25206 5,954 8,160 | + 785 | + 1,749 
Community or Public Service.................... 2e2 1,186 1,418 + 91 45 165 
GovemimentiSenntce sien eee ee eine nt een 1,289 494 1,783 + 1440} + 621 
ISKELCIReTEN KEIN AINE, S loon donb onda saaccndcesuecn .s): oil 51 82 oe 2 aoa 5 
IBusinesssServacenm ene ee ey a ee ene ee 324 432 756 + 62 + 272 
Rersonal service ea eete Hany ene ee eee eee 330 3,791 4,121 + 490 + 696 
GRAND TOTAL ee ee 9,562 10,972 20,5384 | + 1,264; + 4,196 





(!) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 (1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers 


GlericaleWorkerss.een aac c ew 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 

















Registrations for Employment 








Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).. 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 


Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACCO) WE aerate ee ela 
pléxtiles clothing, 6bc....49: 0.0066... 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 
Wetalworkanc aan ae eee 
TAO Eas. dey ae one ee ee en ae 
Transportation equipment........... 
Visine eee eee ec te or AER Se a 
(Construction etme eeetiet eae. 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communications and public utility... 
iraderand services... cd acto eee 


HNOLENIETING intrce eecitcke Lemanetes scans 


Lumber and lumber products........ 
Metalworking anea ie «ast cio. 
(Corstructionm cress ene os ce: 
Other unskilled workers............. 


GRAND TOTAL 232.2...4.4.- 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. 














Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,282 904 2,186 9,724 2,260 11,984 
1,033 3,508 4,541 20,590 53,490 74,080 
1,118 764 1, 882 8, 883 23,196 32,079 

352 3,976 4,328 45,335 33,047 78, 382 

Diem We crdkee cree: 2 FH lly 55 ele, 

351 30 381 6,972 1,033 8, 005 
3h, 1,259 4,814 303, 186 26, 560 329,746 
30 13 43 DT) 889 3,623 

67 937 1,004 3,798 toaGio 19,473 
858 1 859 40, 827 232 41,059 
40 11 51 1 aay) 702 2,259 

33 83 116 1,627 1,120 2,747 

Sit Mee a oo ae |e 8 1,037 61 1,098 

379 25 404 20,158 1,288 28,446 
114 15 129 5, 084 1,541 6,625 
12 1 13 1,897 46 1,943 
Ae Meret ee 147 ‘Ol GO leredlae  eneoneena ee 5,601 
AN Gee ERS A eee 416 96,591 19 96,610 
359 18 377 53,118 202 53,320 
33 1 34 1,689 62 lin 7hayt 
109 121 230 7,465 2,891 10, 356 
879 24 903 35, 839 1,393 37, 232 
44 8 52 6, 876 426 7,302 

27 1 28 10, 288 13 10,301 
1,314 375 1,689 221,491 35, 146 256, 637 
19 27 46 9,755 11056 21,311 
166 6 172 26, 349 563 26,912 
31 ai 38 10, 757 834 11,591 
O54 re aa. 654 117, 146 4 117,150 
444 335 779 57, 484 22,189 79,673 
9,007 19,816 19,823 623,338 174,787 798,125 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) 


Previous 
Month 
Jan. 29, 
1959 








Newfoundland........................ 


Corner Broolssaete -4. pe. cee ae ee 
Grand allem. os). eaten nee are 
Stadohniist pe eer cn eee ee ee 


Prince Edward Island................. 


Oharlottetown.. scce eee eee 
Summersrdes.sc see pean ore) ae 


NOVaiScotia ss trest : ns ak ee oe 


Amhioret ta ae tote ee Cee 
IBricdgewatetainms. 0 ater ten ee 
igliias: Oh... eee a oe ee 
IN WETNESS tee. ee re ee 
Sent Ville. eee An eee ee es ee 


INew:Glaseo wre. coke Sec eeetion 
Springhsl ee Aeon fol ose ote 
DS VICIIOV is eae eee iyo ae br ee ae re ee 


New Brunmswick....................... 


Bathurst- se), eaa es ea oe 
Camp belltonen-s <= a.5 shee eae eta 
Jeyehaayiaate syle, aeyhels Aloe tectum wae ay 
Hrederictonses cee an. tceke ie eee 
VETTE eRe tesla Sree en Ae) emery Aes 


Samt gobi. ee ale ae ee 
StaStep bent deme: 6. weld acta 
SUSSER, On aoe: betel ek hacer as cet eect 
Woodstock si tae 2.1, eh non abe tee pes 


Quebec se et ee ee 


A liar ers tee epams - 8 fe, A 8 ea eee 


Ruckitehames: ceed. (eee 
Causa pscaliee a ee ee ees 
Chandler’ ance eee anes eae eae 


(Dolbeau.c+ 4) toe eee oe een ea 


Ma cO pee onde eee nt a oer 
Matane se: =a con ak eat «oe 
Megantic....... 

MOnt- Dairies haere ann eee 
Montindagiy- oe ee 
Morten 39 a5 ce ee ee ee 
New, Richmond) 


Riviére du Loup 
Roberval! 
VO UV 9: Cees 1 ee en ae a ee ers 
StewAca these sy ee eee © eae Meee 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue......... 
DtexNCrese fe ve eee Sok aly eins, 
Stpelyacint he. se. seen eee ee ee 
SiGe yaaa: Sele. art ay 

St. Jéréme 
Slentil less ine fs Ea 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sorel 


Val d’Or 


534 























Previous 
Year 
Feb. 27, 
1958 











20,52 


6,101 
3,874 
2,227 


264, 612 
3,470 
1,214 
1,725 
1,880 
3,815 
2,879 
3,540 
2,223 
3,073 
1,547 
3,613 
2,646 
2,601 
5,346 
5,674 
3,958 
1,204 
3,584 
1,476 
6,166 
2,068 








Registrations 


Previous 


Month 











Previous 


270,225 
3,410 
1,285 
1,649 
1,508 
4,216 
3,118 
3,237 
2,670 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
























































Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Office Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, Feb. 26, Jane29> Feb. 27, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Raley eller 8 ed ocd cs bak 19 22 17 3,465 3,448 3,287 
Wile boriaiy lowercase tk 18 9 20 2,829 2,904 3,878 
Wikleiste Georgess-..4)..-.24... 38 50 15 4,954 3,903 5,034 
Omtarlow eee el mokcaak eae 7,146 6,339 5,530 240,906 241,387 265,503 
Arnprior 5 $S.cxg een etait, SR et ee i re A a 4 bee ' a 
DOS edness 2 alk, Ae ae an rr 2 o7 a7 6 ; 
GEST gill aed a Picea ane San 46 21 19 2/558 2,521 3,001 
Brace Drid Demmi. arn. atten ok Sade 90 43 30 1,845 1,729 1,894 
Sram TOM ns eae ae mp tet ect e 4] 30 8 2,184 1,569 1,675 
ESreinibOndnem eet et Meany a. oe. Alt 91 59 Bases 2,896 3,935 
IBLOCK VAG Pewee eek oat. ces ss aut 12 20 18 922 937 791 
(Chivelvetironitel Be. Rane ane A oe eee Fan 15 fi 8 57 67 538 
ara See At fe _ 30 Hat 3008 Res 
ODOULINE aa esrs. 0 7 : ‘ 362 
Collingwood........ ht 5S ge a 4 5 14 1,253 1,301 1,119 
Ee aga yh, Sehr ee e r 53 noe oe Hee 
(Oi LEN CIES oS Se eA ee Ss een en : 2 ,02¢ 
Ont kanain COS Me som otis eee ee 17 17 16 848 744 871 
AOU NONE GAS oe eg aaa ae i i hes ee Bae 
Grit ars Shai tg ied os a f : ie 22 
Soa et aks tO 2 a 2 550 510 570 
oe Ree eS tae re te) * 13 12 18 757 766 1,030 
Guelph eneehc. one eee Ae 55 46 49 2,369 2,060 2,896 
lammiltone sees cee oe se. 157 621 §42 430 18,156 18,224 20, 604 
nawkesbunverec:.:ca4.-er - a 15 14 8 ve te oe 
LEGS cc(0] AIS oh alee gee ae ee 22 Y 1 a a nae 
IGA DUSICAISIIN OS ie. mee. aW te 2 reper l ea a ie a Ape ; the ae 
CHOLA ME ant ase Petre iceet ,004 ,02 , 
POONIBLOMotaM rs ot Gis. Varaebevk f-~ Tonny: 73 62 te ce see aoa 
Kariclamaelnekete ts ss meni kaos ita... 48 82 6 ; is ne | eae 
ASGHEC CN Cert Ee Get ckecetie eecla 6-4 c)- 90 82 78 on - oa ata 
PAI BUN aa gti ae Se ere cca Ht - a : ; ae oe aie 
i 28 25 17 ‘570 803 "Ol 
NE OU.CLONM aA. ce cs nae Mes ont 504 444 287 8 a rf ie a 
Mn BrANed ing. yuo kk eee Aa se « a a 2 eee ee et 
eee mee eee 3 > 6} On sso | Lone 
PI GW MATE AM yg tO Tee wie scree 54 39 . : ; ae ; ; ay ; ; es 
INfieyereh aay VEE IIS: 3 cate een hy deat ee ee - i: 3 ee Pate ae 
ee aS eh eee 70 49 60 1,180 1,053 1,281 
Outna. ON ea ice ned. 21 21 30 1,555 1,558 1,703 
Oi ee ee 44 54 27 4,439 4,197 5, 239 
RA FO EE 648 664 630 8,183 8, 253 8,581 
oe ee 9 15 24 2) 744 2.777 3506 
Owensoundas semen Sense be. he _ 3 : a Bt an 
parTnyA SOU CMA as aah 5 Otc. hts on, ae Fr os pat ee ye 
Pca prcke 5 ASR EOP RL ie 4 He rae or ‘del 
ew ky 61 70 86 4,192 4,154 4, 836 
Picton ee 12 10 12 704 729 878 
sy yk ee NL eee oe i et 
1eforis NBA Nien.) eae de ee eee eee _ i a shee 2 a ieee 
Part @olbornesin atk os ee. fe fe : ia ae te 
panies 8 neg one a ae ee eee q i ae ; Be 1076 
Ee crntot str ahh |b oe Cee alka aise xy ce a aa8 
Sn Laanineseen ene fy kame rant 95 76 62 5,723 ae ch 
55 54 32 1,294 é . 
Beate SE ae Ae 62 53 48 3,730 3,565 3. 31 6 
pe ae Ne ce ea ere ie Bub 340i 3" 
Rigo te UAT re Sore onus an te 2 ay oF 1692 1795 934 
CIEE aise Sa ort areer act re aes ; 383 568 O84 
SIGUXPILOOKOMU Me ee kok ne cee ca or Hf ie a ab os 687 
Soups ealls ete soy erie cota eves a a 1311 1,324 1.567 
Sire thor Gene eters Esk alas os: 9 : : 1459 1499 1503 
Sue Cone lal see eC kiteceer eer st to jan ae 7977 3 103 7939 
POM ONG tie sce k sae oT ery oho ee A By - 2 363 2 546 2'793 
I BaasEaaWN ioe a J aR Wades OE SER a (aes 1,830 1,595 50° 483 59.852 65.505 
SP OROU LOM meta ae tes ka Are oti ccns a Bs 40 1/939 1304 1307 
I RLa Sag WAN ate: serra eR ea ON 1° 045 1059 119 
37 30 39 ; ; ; 
Wiiailmert nearer tia cr cnt hoeve. sie sete Cecasbra, sts i 2 1025 1078 966 
IWict SCOUT Oe ser stems nenieuslercs Beneyrys set iG on 98 3057 3° 185 4.064 
Wella claeprin tte tetas saiz,2 bho cee teascnede os i 195 4 652 4074 3" 519 
WIGStOMamewiniae crock pkiaiea skoorye: veercunys,> Re 3 A 12299 12) 785 16/474 
WITUSOl ree rs srg ha mec tas Laie Ha * ie 1106 1298 1, 649 
NWO OCISLOG keree ee emetic cae items 
i 1,091 31,655 32,154 39,728 
SI BDI FO oi ate sae ake nt ier een he nae dite Senn 3199 37538 
Brendon ce os te phos eee : i 2 164 3 260 2311 
DO STD Ticety terse comemenr ears coomnter emacs tee a an i 989 398 357 
lingH loners DO ee tae ee i o 3 1,601 1,589 1,866 
Rortage lap rairie errs os rt iti: F i 5 510 520 389 
ee ee ane ele # rat s30 | 93,809 | 24,328 | 27,267 


385 


TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 






































1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

Office (1) Previous Previous () Previous Previous 

Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, Feb. 24, Jan. 29 Feb. 27, 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Saskatchewall..<.c-..6 22 eee ners 869 630 707 25, 946 25,737 26,682 
Hsteyains sce cs oct hao seen meee tae 43 34 46 648 632 829 
IM OOSC:) 8 Wishes ences Hae Ripanose ene 57 96 101 2,112 2,031 2,097 
INortheBattletorchiy sneer ieee 38 28 54 2,257 F255 2,334 
Prince: Alibertachsctane meee eee 54 38 51 3,050 2,975 3,081 
FR Gouin ca Wo Ac eh her on eee ree 295 161 187 6, 260 6,363 6,475 
Ra gicaboon sera goose eee ee 225 153 146 5, 640 5,498 5,671 
SS erahiieR CUADAA Ms e aaa 50m Oma e so fue oo 63 46 40 1,390 1,348 1,419 
Wey Durie idecsnens = be ae eee ees 29 20 Bo 658 672 736 
BV OTICLOHINa: ities oa ee eee 65 54 4g On0ol 3,963 4,040 
Alberta 220. cea os ccc tee ee 2,377 1,981 1,960 37,336 37,772 41,868 
IBlairmMore:.e =: kee eke ae Bo 13 3 680 (22 923 
Caleary..caates nso eee eee 891 683 639 10, 239 10,540 11, 293 
Prambellereye. (ices octre eae ee 29 23 11 589 494 959 
OGIMONTON see: ck eee eee 995 939 939 18,414 18, 686 20,660 
Md SON ar a hee eka o ont) Eee 62 54 54 uD 523 623 
ibetitbrid@ers).-crren .,. eee ee 177 122 93 3,576 3,530 3,695 
Medicines tlate sey arnt race 115 79 185 1,678 1,650 1,918 
Ried Deer ws Ae Sec ate ee 73 68 36 1,585 1,627 I ENE 
British Columbia...................... 1,587 1,384 1,266 80,869 87,980 96,825 
Chilliwack iyi ns 4 tee ee eee 42 47 59 2,646 2,801 2,861 
@ourtenay 226 on. eee ee eee 25 3 18 IN, pie 1,787 1,977 
Cranbrook: ain<ke ec Wee eee ee 5 15 16 1,259 1,358 1,805 
Dawson! Greeksu 7 ete 10 8 18 IG5D: 1,681 1,800 
DDUNGCAN S604 se a oe OR eee. 13 9 1] ibaleere 1,288 il) Syste) 
Wel mm LOOMS sara aaiacs cstsoe cee eee 22 10 16 2,228 2,339 2,654 
Kelowiitic aes ccc soe eee eee: 10 5 6 2, 236 2,239 2,278 
AkGhehoct hen Hee eens lke sia ita 8 11 10 14 437 493 860 
Mission Citivaccks cee eee me eee 34 22 8 1522 1, 659 1,925 
INE RaPshORCLOMB A nem ee ticte ol melo mere ce 14 15 1 1,861 1,898 2,693 
Nelson yeast. ee ee ee ore 19 3 19 1,703 1,664 1,937 
INews Westminster... ase eee ee 156 133 139 LORE fal 11, 859 11,205 
eM tICLONS ake hans. ky? Enna e ee 20 5 6 Pe aD} 2,338 2,463 
WorteALDernlas. enn teen ane treat 22 21 15 i WE tls 1,604 
erincer(GeOre Pass «deine eine Gorn 75 91 66 Roo 2,770 3,035 
Brie RAD ents ae. oe ge oeeee oe ke: 15 Ly 25 2,117 2,005 2,594 
Princeton 2 h2eeass GER es ee 4 (NIN Mos aap eres 593 656 738 
Ter Sekt PP Race. x coal eenee ceee ete Seek 35 27 26 1,529 lea? 1,670 
WanlGOUVver tech eign: Loans GeGeee 833 748 579 32, 806 Bon Cla 41,270 
Vernon..... 27 10 30 2,880 3,143 3,300 
VaGbOnia 4 eid: nose Peace eae 156 173 157 5, 603 5,812 5,969 
Wihitehorsemir tte. cus Ceetaltes cen ee 39 11 19 713 713 632 
Canad areata socattar Mee Se Ae 19,823 18,720 15,848 798,125 791,362 857.211 
IVIGHIGS 2c Sictoptiet, ache teh a eee ee 9,007 9,425 7,389 623, 338 615,788 686, 041 
HOTA OS ohne weir eee ee eee 10, 816 9, 295 8, 459 174, 787 175,574 IA, hr) 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Gatch (hamevewuileen) oe casos 
O59 amonths) meses nee 


Year 


112, 665 





Male 








Quebec 
Region 





Ontario 
Region 


Prairie 
Region 


57, 968 
75, 137 





530 


1954—1959 

Female | Atlantic 
Region 

316, 136 67, 893 
310, 850 67,619 
298, 515 68, 522 
290, 924 59, 412 
291, 466 56, 385 
34, 232 6, 930 
37, 528 8, 858 


209, 394 
222,370 
252,783 
215, 335 
198, 386 
24,640 
29, 750 


277, 417 
343, 456 
379, 085 
309,077 
287, 112 
34, 309 
40, 670 


23,141 


131, 685 
142,116 
136, 400 
107,918 
116, 474 

8, 287 
10, 246 


E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVIN CE, 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


FEBRUARY 1959 


SSSSSSSSSSSsSS9S9aas9saSsSsSSSSSSSSSSS 


ee 


Newfoundland............. 
Prince Edward Island...... 
INOVATS COLA Het e ene cle 


Rhotal@anadaHebruary 1950matm cet Mines ack eden a. 
flotaly Canada Januanyel a0 ee dees wench meets tenn 


SBS Usd OO cn oct,0:0. FORDE Sin OSES plop dae 2 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 


Province 


— 
Co 
co 
saphast (el Seren nae Sol eigeie hele 
NAONRK OF ODS 


a 
~e 
oo 
i 


Amount 
Weeks of Benefit 
Paid Paid 
$ 
119.596 2,572, 628 
26, 405 513,760 
143, 684 2,928,734 
140.542 2,873,314 
879, 227 19, 265, 633 
756, 282 16, 259, 641 
122, 863 2,474,750 
91,876 1,974, 639 
134, 446 2,904,565 
278, 606 6,308, 442 
2,693, 527 58,076, 106 
2,742,907 58,651,915 
2,943,125 63, 307, 658 


ee 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1959 








Province and Sex 


Pict dang Wiese sc snee 


(Pra inion ieee a trates 


70236-5—7 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 




















78,642 
49, 836 
28, 806 


18,029 
11,979 


9, 200 
5, 344 
3, 856 


ese = 
claimants] 2 or - ver 
7 oh | 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Oe 
795,999 
634, 330 Not AVAILABLE 
161, 669 
701,678 |113,454 | 61,106 |139,522 |204,961 | 69,430 | 34,563 
559,673 | 91,994 | 49,609 |113,108 |174,215 | 55,738 | 25,173 
142,005 | 21,460 | 11,497 | 26,414 | 30,746 | 13,692 9,390 
35,761 8,595 2,574 8,093 | 15,367 2,726 1, 142 
33, 937 3,359 2,421 7,704 | 14,954 2,590 1,021 
1, 824 236 153 389 413 136 121 
7,746 431 375 1,508 4,230 636 189 
6,528 349 309 1, 267 3,709 526 Si 
1,218 82 66 241 §21 110 ae 
46,419 Val 6,154 | 10,840 | 13,702 3,904 2,062 
40,511. 4,761 5, 633 9,599 | 12,448 3,366 1,689 
5,908 810 521 1,241 1, 254 538 373 
42,670 Daou, 3,075 8,636 | 16,216 4,821 1, 860 
35, 997 4,633 2,666 71,3805 | 14,221 3, 898 1,412 
6,673 689 409 1,281 1,995 923 448 
961,305 | 42,357 | 23,662 | 52,046 | 73,051 | 27,612 | 12,710 
215,184 | 35,324 | 20,039 | 44,251 | 63,699 | 22,715 9,639 
46,121 7,033 3,623 7,795 9,352 4,897 3,071 
230,495 | 42,381 | 19,066 | 44,171 | 60,792 | 21,738 | 12,339 
170,047 | 32,359 | 18,936 | 32,677 | 48,113 | 16,459 8,474 
60,448 | 10,022 5,130 | 11,494 | 12,679 5,279 3,865 
30, 900 
23, 706 
7,194 
24, 426 
19,763 Not AVAILABLE 
4,663 
38,995 
31,188 
7,807 
VA. a ASIA 6,200 | 14,228 | 21,603 7,993 4,261 
57,469 | 11,209 4,605 | 10,255 | 17,071 6, 184 2,801 
19,813 2,588 1,595 3,973 4,532 1,809 1,4€0 





Percent-| February 











age 28, 1958 
Postal Total 
claimants 
42.5 869, 349 
45.7 710, 854 
29.9 158, 495 
42.5 763,985 
45.5 624, 068 
30.5 139,917 
81.1 38, 966 
82.9 37, 437 
48.4 1,529 
79.0 7,305 
81.8 6, 236 
63.9 1,069 
54.9 44,482 
56.6 39,017 
43.1 5, 465 
(ane 46, 663 
76.4 40,314 
56.8 6,349 
42.9 271,718 
46.4 225, 392 
26.8 46, 326 
28.8 260, 194 
Px Al 198, 554 
27.9 61,640 
38.9 36, 047 
44,4 28,198 
20.8 7, 849 
Deo 26, 206 
60.0 22,007 
35.3 4,199 
38.0 43,111 
41.4 36, 581 
24.7 6,530 
Bont 94,657 
aye! 77,118 
OO 17,539 


ahh 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices oe end oP Aoath 





Pending 


Province 

Total 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed 

of (f) 
Newioun dland. sccmeasciacerte serene cvets aiteienetes 7,506 4,680 2,826 9,413 
Prince Hdward Islands... .... 200.00 864 107 152 1,009 
IN ALSCO LI ee. Serer et eee einen ter errs 12,002 6,941 5, 061 12, 462 
New Brunswick se. adhesin ce oer ctr 9, 254 7, 481 1, 823 9,221 
QuebeGwtesa cn: tease natch oy beer 71,155 54, 258 16, 897 74,414 
OnParion teac ects aetna «Alen on aera ateteme ees 71,612 52,245 19,367 71,608 
IManitobate nae cite. cies ee eee nent 8,543 6,692 1,851 10,017 
Saskatche wall... s:teiislre ost tienctdeiae tence 5,615 4,612 1,003 6,375 
Alberta: 220. Saher. «0s see ee ees ee 11, 450 8,581 2, 869 12,956 
British Columbiana oc. a2. +e 22,941 15,324 7,617 23, 528 
Total, Canada, February 1959........ 220, 942 161, 476 59, 466 231,003 
Total, Canada, January 1959..........| 317,533 | 238,642 78,891 384, 587 
Total, Canada, February 1958........ 243, 907 175, 637 68, 270 260, 495 


: Not 

ae Fa ti rad 
(6) 

Benefit Benefit 
7,950 1, 463 
899 110 
11, 236 1,226 
7,986 1235 
64,317 10,097 
61, 636 9,972 
8,491 1,526 
5, 463 912 
11,136 1,820 
20, 114 3,414 
199, 228 atl 7Aehs 
333, 248 51,339 
229,474 31,021 


65, 491 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,026. 


+ In addition, 42,980 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,033 were special requests not granted and 1,434 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,397 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of: Total 


1959—Pebruary:s <:sqcese co's Gates sees ae Gas ae EEE eae err eee 4,160,500 
JAMUBT Ys: oc Mcierbe iets areas ed ROC ate ea Eo ee ieee ee 4,177,000 


1958=—- December: oe fo ekic cekis hae eee ere ere 3,972,000 
BM Konigc) cl ols) war eR A Re Ae a ee OE HAL Gt he ae Hoot Meeks 3,901,000 
OGto ber nA Ooi dasz ote ois Renee ea a ae ee ae 3,907,000 





4, 208, 000 


538 


Employed 


3,375, 400 
3,462,000 


3,552, 800 
3,577, 500 
3,624, 400 


3,346, 700 
3,373, 500 


Claimants 


785, 100 
715, 000 


419, 200 
323, 500 
282, 600 
294, 600 
300, 800 
445, 500 
551, 100 
722,300 
859, 600 
869, 300 
834, 500 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Other 

po ; Household | Commodi- 
Total Food Shelter Clothing operition eters i 
Services 
LO DAS Vea tem chee he Pores Ft, on ore ae, Hee, 11272 126.5 109.4 vee: 117.4 
LENS Le One se Sr re ae 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
iNET H i, US A aa ec 118.1 113.4 13255 108.6 ial 120.9 
NOR (a Wen Taete SEE Senhora ree 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126s 
TODS CAT OR eee Sek Ok Ecce eo Be Pe (DANES 1227 1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1958—March 5 AS oF AACA Ee eee Te oe 124.3 tales Titik 109.5 isla 129.6 
TeX; ayeg lege, Whe Lee ee Te IDA 123.4 S76 109.8 iA} 130.1 
Ver NE I Rk po Ay. eee 12be 1227, 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
Afibe Cs) es wichee os hae coh ae, ee ee en PAu 2h 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
Avil Bitches 6 soak Gees Seat eee eee ene 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
PATEDTIS UN er eee i Ty ee ea Wo AD ae 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Septermbenw er hts =... evra an ain 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
Octobers erp thee 2) tts see 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 12 131.8 
INOVETIND eI was Be alles has sb. Boteed Aes 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 L3de0 
IDE Cena erarnd wstnc hate ead oe een. 126.2 2m 139.9 110.5 122.0 Ion4 
1959 JANUAIV Aree coe = dc ncn ceed 126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
COLUAKY Soa ee ede aon 125.7 120.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
March SO Geo ECR TE dE Ne Ng ees ARE tah 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
PAC Tl nb ae Mien Crem. Ve Tcl Nee tae 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 2286 leis 








F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF MARCH 1959 




















(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 
Food | Shelter | Cloth Pe: lene 

—— 00 elter othing old | modities 
STi Rate Operation) "nd 

Services 

Qyistedobnisy INildye sss: sae 110.7 toe 113.4 TIS 114.2 104.0 109.2 124.1 
PETA xX ee ils te ene ae PPT 125.2 125.0 116.6 13200 118.2 128.4 134.9 
SEAT RUC OIE cro oborcees ane Oe 124.9 127.0 127.0 120.2 135.5 Te9 123.4 139.8 
MONTH lesan s FA crates rots Ses 125.0 126.2 126.2 125.5 143.2 105.4 119.3 ilp8) 8! 
Ottawa sgt nee ee oe 125.1 126.1 125.9 118.6 146.8 HG}! 121.2 133.0 
PROLOU LOM Eee cic istom cn 3 ois 128.2 128.5 128.2 117.9 154.0 112.6 122.7 136.2 
\iatalalgoyey? GEA BOO San Oke Seen 122.4 12302 122.6 118.7 GY) 114.5 118.3 130.0 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 1210 122.4 122. I 117.9 122.4 120.1 123.7 126.5 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.4 12282 1222 117.6 125.5 117.8 in 129.8 
WANCOUVED neki teres shies 124.5 127.7 127.0 NDA! A) asia) 114.5 130.9 183i. 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4)St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





Strikes and 





Oe | Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning c 
During Month] Strikes and | Workers Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
GB ANY cteratieecetyorerctereta mals slat cihersis ake eysters leasreneters 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
QB Eaters eterccohons aeve aoa reese ocerare: ayeinve: tusteuerske Mieterst 149 159 60,096 1,875, 400 0.18 
DOB G stele arate cspeiarersteee austere: er elev eueletegets (oles uheremarte 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 0.11 
(OS VA RO SS e nA MEST GD OCOD CM OO Poa oo-do 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 
aK ste Oe Se Nee Reo oan SOTRGAS dcr 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
MTOR Sere Mia TC Mae ct yatesal scr a/a'aiaishaloieter eget 0 tus toterede 26 39 15,196 132,325 0.14 
Avy ral Berea aetcterg setae ete ereteteeet = eastern: 23 32 11,964 122,470 0.13 
WEEN ea omens > GcotenRo Ono COD AED EO Oot 19 33 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
TUNG ee cooler Savarese eieieteoraerecmmieotene 21 40 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
LT Aenean po anaacoanartcas qocaasddooe 26 46 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
PACT RUST Hite oe stass avers ots nate eyelet seeks ererstecere 25 54 18,495 255, 360 0.25 
Septemibersscscnas0- eerste ee 26 56 48, 444 491, 280 0.49 
Octo bere creismrc eect ere 19 48 41,537 857, 390 0.85 
INOVeM DED a woe juntas si aes artercre 28 49 26, 898 281,525 0.28 
Mecemibers. A ccclne oss eee ste reer res 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 
*1050- anuiaryameeeaecec nt: mete rate 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
Bleloruantyerier ete - sie re retake ore reteteter eters 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 
Marchi Saeby.. serciskersiecscereminsts cuebaetcnetete 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








MARCH 1959, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
Preliminary Preliminary 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers peat Workers 
Industry and Man-Days Jurisdiction an Man-Days 
Lookoats Involved Leckonts Involved 
. Newfoundland.......... 2 2, 860 51,100 
ee VERA bes al 3 ee Doce) Prince: Hid:wards sland saat rteterm ee |e eer eee eens 
8 : iaveraieielelel sie ois sisjeqeiel| sieleksr ols (a) ete t=|| ixisievsieloigatelole|isteisinisie lel alehe Nova Scotia eee 1 341 680 
Mining............+.00+. 1 341 680 INC yal olariichr elo) corm ons ee IB cas AollaGe cr sok aly oo tent 
Manufacturing........... 15 4,339 23,260 Quebecor 9h: 5 ave ea 1 145 3,045 
Constructions -ereeerr. 3 88 1,515 ONG ATION carne sila ate ae 18 2,812 17,510 
Transportation, etc...... 4 1,395 6,115 NG ese citere oyete reverses 1 12 60 
Public whilsties he ee ee en ee Coe askatche walls: sgstact «lesen tetera ee Ge eee ia 
Tra io autuaes 4 130 1.250 Al bertat ei). pace seneeniet 1 29 435 
ek Oa ae a aa p British Columbia....... 5 11,764 7,570 
Service...... Sennen eee ees ! 11,500 5,750 Pedenla ss... bees. 2 3,010 | 15,030 
Allindustries....../...- 31 20,973 95, 430 All jurisdictions....... 31 20,973 95,430 


(See explanatory notes on page 542.) 
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TABLE G-4. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MARCH 1959 



























































(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
— Man-Days Date 
Employer Union Workers |—— - Major Issues 
— Involved ee Termi- ~ 
Location March COUDsIe'| mation Result 
lated D 
ate 
glo-Newfoundland Woodworkers Loe. 2-254 1,360 13, 600 82, 960 Dee. 31 |W dh ~O s 
Development Co., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 16 Eoastentiiseltollionmitig 
Grand Falls, N fid. conclusion of agreement 
with the Newfound- 
land Brotherhood of 
Woods-Workers. 
Marathon Corporation of Carpenters Loc. 2693 320 5, 760 23,520 | Jan. 5 |Alleged delay in negoti- 
Canada, __ (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 23 | ations ~ Return of 
Caramat, Hillsport & workers pending fur- 
Stevens, Ont. ther negotiations. 
Bowater Corporation, Woodworkers Loc. 2-255 1,500 37, 500 91,500 | Jan. 17 |Wages, hours and union 
Deer Lake, N fid. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 31 | recognition~ Return of 
workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations. 
MInING— 
Acadia Coal Co. Mine Wkrs. Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 341 680 680 Mar. 23 |Objection to  investi- 
(MacBean Mine) Mar. 25 | gators calling at homes 
Thorburn, N.S. of absentees~ Return 
of workers pending 
investigation by com- 
pany and union. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Wood Products— 
Passmore Lumber Co. Woodworkers Loc. 1-405 135 665 5,195 | Jan. 15 |Wages~8¢ an hour Feb. 
Passmore, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 6 1, 1959, 4¢ an hour 
Sept. 1, 1959, a further 
4¢é Mar. 1, 1960, im- 
proved fringe benefits. 
Tron and Steel— 
Young Spring and Wire Auto Wkrs. Loe. 195 191 1,525 1,525 | Mar. 11 |Delay in contract settle- 
Corporation of Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 23 | ment~6¢ an hour for 
Windsor, Ont. unskilled labour, 8¢ an 
hour for skilled labour 
retroactive to Jan. 27, 
1959. 
Transportation Hquipment— Sar erie 
Griffin Steel Foundries, Metal Trades (CCCL) 145 3,045 13, 860 Nov. 6] Disciplinary dismissal 
Sis iain Grane eo RP ee ee Pe ee reonabocr of one worker and 
grievance~ 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, |Auto Wkrs. Loc. 1235 102 2,140 4,010 | Feb. 4 |Wages~ 
St. Thomas, Ont. ASE TE = © O/C 105 GC) ee |e | | [nc cretcnc cient 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. | United Electrical Wkrs. 159 3,020 3,020 | Mar. 3 |Wages and fringe bene- 
London, Ont. Tigo, AG (ately) = I noc co occe fits~ 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. | United Electrical Wkrs. 1, 500 del25 1,125 | Mar. 6 |Wages~7 c an hour in- 
Hamilton, Ont. Loe. 504 (Ind.) Mar. 61] crease March 1959, 6¢ 
an hour March 1960 and 
retroactive pay. 
Chemical Products— ? 
Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. 1, 860 9, 280 9, 280 Mar. 18} Wages and working con- 
Sarnia, Ont. TOL4 CAP EACIOIECLG ys a acres tris tale ditions~ 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— , oe 
Canadian Broadcasting Assoc. des Réalisateurs 1, 150 5, 750 63,805 | Dec. 29 |Union recognition~Con- 
Corporation, Mar. 9 | ditional recognition of 
Montreal, Que. association as_ bar- 
gaining agent. 
McCallum Transport Co. Teamsters, Loc. 880 (CLC) 230 230 230 | Mar. 15 | Payment of meal allow- 
Oshawa, Ont. Mar. 16 ance, handling of heavy 
: equipment~ Additio- 
nal meal allowance 
granted. 
s — EY. : 
EE tocnmcht of British B.C. Government Emps. 11, 500 5,750 5, 750 Mar. 13 |Bargaining rights~ Re- 
Columbia, Assoc. Mar. 13 turn of workers. 
Province-wide, B.C. 





Suunrnnrrannnrnnsrrrrrnr rc nnn nen 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The first three tables in this section contain 
data covering strikes and _ lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one 
working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on_ strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly 
totals, but adjustments are made for changes 
reported in the number of workers involved 
in work stoppages extending over two or more 
months. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included in the data on _ workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this 
is practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
aS a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, ie., the terms 
of settlement of major issues where a settle- 
ment was reached when the work stoppage 
terminated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 


a 
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H—Industrial Injuries 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 

















1928-1958 
& 
fie Eg 
puless 2.8 
—— aloe a 
H font R co 
Be | Ss} a a ieee 
@Cleila|]B81-e8 
uy r= 2 | “= | cg sg ro) 
=! [any so) ~ b= 4 a 
Siwleal#|eisi=| sé ® @ 
Boe | pe pe estirec Wonmeniee ietol es 
B\2|S12/8|81/2] 22/2) 41518) 3 
<i |e St PO ae eae eh | Pe 
1: O28 MeN Re ee ce eee Ie Ge ancl siaphhanstacaie Green dubs « 194] 176} 43) 260} 201] 250) 34 BW ee sath AMORA Sail IEG é 
PUP es onal: CER NARS IRE ME ed AR eee Rn a 156| 235} 54{ 234] 250] 298] 40] 326] 58] 1} 114|....} 1,766 
TERS De coceoold Sea tacks Re Sao ea enn ee oe 122} 175| 36] 258} 196] 324] 42 SOMOS Beer Lunes sina OOo: 
{OS ileal pirat eee rts hes Crore ania gre siete sRtslS 88 163} 76) 40} 158] 142) 217) 44 205} 43 SEO lpr ae algo 
O32 aT am eee ac Hele chic crtra tel « Slat nateNiaiets win beaks 154) ai 0/23) LG) 24 2H 196; 51 2| 88 1 974 
GS a peer eee rp en ER ES ol gk Aah lat neutrals? ceca 5 1A ON S36) EA TOS i Gols lo: 161) 48 3 (Gol eee 808 
LG 3 Ae EN tet amit orc, hed AN cies. a, 6 eusiotersne oats 151} 114| 47] 144} 103) 118} 20 AGHlNMO Zee nets Ole el O00 
110 3 See MET er vncs te rhea aie cuadenctecs cra tliat cnssSree ee 124) 116) 38] 175) 183] 103] 25 184) 44 i 665), 15,009 
OSG R RRtes Aho ccc cio Meee eae ak es 127) 133] 57] 181] 112} 105} 14 240} 45 2) 86 7A Oa 
IRC bins sk pesca cece CN ee PE iy irae RIG TA Ce 156} 149} 52) 201] 157) 170} 238 227| 46 We esc oll WorH es 
i119) 5 Senter tae erence te thst te th taicslioves sale Sh lei aeCSew ata lave acs 156| 143} 30} 253] 136] 154] 19 166 eee eer Wee OOlaeen Lon 
HOB oeses 0.5.4 Aenevc bae SOAC EERO EIR eae IS ar 162) 148] 29} 169] 110] 133] 25 1ST eas eee Otome |e OT, 
OAC) eee ep MERE s NS ae Es fod) s cub%are oye a, 8 tesaelal nie Sls @eusieve 127| 177) 34] 175) 144) 173] 25 236) 51 LGB oceans 
LG SPO ee aR Ins fn crit edn’ a HOR Oe oe. 144| 178] 24] 262) 263] 176] 30 317) 65 IN) CE wg al) Thala 
TSF Ot, ce ay GOB a ne ne er i a rR ea ar aoe a 107] 170) 34] 199} 315} 227] 21 318} 44 PS S4 eet leO 
(LL 4 RNR tee PE: Sree is ay Ch lle as 5) n'o. 3) Seavert. Saisie aya 99} 151] 49] 213} 310} 154] 16 334] 59 L7G, soe 465 
Te Ohno cheno tac Cae OLE TOSI cae ORE Ce aCe EC aCe ee 109] 137] 34] 159} 271] 100] 17 264} 538 Tie eG. noes ted 204 
NG Nera Pear tet. Tin ioy arsits cic Soremvlece ecactla pay bioyace sca ges 114] 166] 20} 188} 269] 127] 24 292) 52|....| 88 5} 1,345 
HL OG Sen ees Ae eS RS ha a biesn. shouaieuss 119] 145) 41) 174] 346] 182) 22 BWA tipi 3} 99 CA akgsras: 
I, s cc ehld.o BOWS CREO CEES rae eae 117] 192] 30} 190} 265} 170) 40 289| 57 8} 110 8] 1,476 
ee Ts ote ek al a en ar 94| 171] 30] 194] 268] 182) 45] 248] 45} 3] 106] 1) 1,387 
GAO Gs) Roreemeeeey ctee teresre, athet es scree eure lsh a Piagtis. s Bie le onde yale 113] 141] 32] 201) 249] 152] 42 249) 43 21131 4} 1,359 
Ne See aS eae ak Ge ne ee ee ee 58| 160| 42| 173] 243] 156] 61] 193] 54|....| 119]....] 1,259 
Ley li CD) eerie enenani tt fare lnke er ctstanio octses\n ai vimacialels wigiovers eles 97| 179) 20] 188} 219) 213) 31 240) 49 Selon 1,369 
OPH ENS oo. Se oot ag Re RAO Ore BRIS CE eens crac marth merc 102} 176} 21] 212) 228] 248] 42 242| 44 1) 102). 1,418 
(EBON) auid.6 Akin at DSN OHan A Cho Dante ERIC See a eee 114] 167) 33) 187| 242] 223) 35 178} 58 4) 80]... 1,321 
EVO). os oo Geto be 0 Geer OO ee ne OREO Aiton mi ae err 100} 168) 31] 204] 207) 288] 26 193} 53 a Yale 1,296 
ISO) c cvoas 0 ou sone ROO ASE Heeb ob adn pore Gone or 88] 183} 32] 179} 219} 243) 42 211| 60 a Wee 1,326 
ORG sodium daw a tests eo RRs Ota aio See Ed een eer 106] 197] 18} 250} 200} 312} 30 228) 56 1} 64]... 1,462 
Nah aR ee WN eT Sacre anne ean nes 92| 141] 23] 185} 209] 340! 42] 207} 66] 2! 80|....| 1,387 
RCN), ane dis'nin oak atlaean Bon cte Oe I ee on cineiions 97) 125) 37| 228) 157) 273] 31 160} 40 4) 84].. 1, 236 


ee  ————— 


(1) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘industrial’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employ- 
ment of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 


accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,021 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 215 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by the 
Boards. The 215 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 93; Logging 10; Fishing and Trapping 29; Mining 3; 
Manufacturing 8; Construction 10; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 24; Trade 6; Finance 1; 


Service 29. 
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TABLE H-5.—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


















































Prov Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent 
Par Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 
1954 
Wewiounclan Gamperepe tit nic.n mas hates Lee 5,007 774 
BEM PCL WAT ES IAI I oo. ard oc3/ 06 Se view vine sive « He wale 578 sae a Hh i 
gy ec Oe eee AE ce A s .  Seg vue ase oh. 9,655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
INGWeOLUNS WIC eee ee fe dee ae 5, 429 Hei 168 23 12,946 
Quebec WOOL OAS BAUER SU oe Ree 1G. EER CRORE CRC CRC APTS Ares | ee a (A | ee ae 253 87,011 
Ontario MRI nce fort tee tl, sues seme hy otis foc erelancicie emiovesn ooh eee 135,670 55,648 1,994 276 193,588 
IMA TITUG Dae tee ie etree cise Se cee ote eles «be cel. he: 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
DAS KC WAN Meme Eiae is cts sree eis oools gaurd ake Sie cee 9,399 8,677 237 50 18, 363 
Alberta......... it ne a et EE adh 22/922 16, 679 749 102 40, 452 
leh iiial (Cro) tilen oii, cade a eee aan re nee een a 42,488 23, 230 al leds) 192 67,085 
ETD oe ed nh i MERA is se 463,943 
1955 
OS SIE LTC NENG Es vot A Oe a a oh er 5,608 4,198 95 17 9,913 
Price award TsO. Soi eis anideceing ance ey vs eed ee)s 771 635 12 2 1, 420 
Nova Scotia Mee Oss Satta Sie nein. of ete: 9,878 7,437 543, 44 17,902 
Ne wal Es EMU cs vol C Keer seine) hae WV ocsa cy tase ersilo als, eoaiblet’s aucrchaeieees 6, 560 8, 245 194 33 15,032 
By a Fae OPE OR A petted eS glen Bede Shs ya 9 grins, cie ag idelk Sivill care alain dhuae's Llon me Sener ee eee 227 95200 
Ontario n> Each oS gerbe ONO CRC NEARS eno ete ee ea 147, 330 59, 284 1,922 278 208, 814 
NMEATICO OAT eer etre totes kilns ci thattactiers clbcaknaen 11,661 5,521 ai 29 17,332 
Dacia Gee wall ermepetaan: tke: Seek cit eee cn oe gages x 9,082 8,C11 137 52 17, 282 
Alberta......... Be eg eck ees de 24, 858 17,760 698 116 43, 432 
Brisa @oluma blaine -.ssece ora oc cn a esess don oteke. 43,573 25,036 1,223 180 70,012 
TNDUELE Do 5 ot be SN i ee er ney enema Rs Aes AR ee MM ALA Wt ae” 496,396 
1956 
Inka toyitere ll yave |. oh ener RAN aan ee en ee va eae 5,926 4 831 86 12 10, 855 
Princerl dywardlslan dara sso aa eles. 786 663 13 7 1,469 
Nova Scotia. ohare Ei CRETE coos oe IE A ge 10, 628 7,629 549 84 18, 890 
IN Gwar runs wae Karem ricci oc fetes Aalee okie sree dante san 7,279 8, 983 195 25 16, 482 
(QI SEC oo.9 0.5 666 Soo BK 0 RRC REAR ES Re ey ces EE REE Real RRL es 7 itl er coli © ae | eee 212 106, 004 
OUtarlomeee ee he ccetie ieee, Meee peas ne 164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
INUATUGO OST N IGRAR Goo ach hace 4 achrcteesse we. acate ysis, 6:3 eat ax. 12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
DAS KaLC NOW ATI SN IE Or Mt cele Aue eee Ue ea cen eciaeer. Re 10,813 9, 202 130 50 20,195 
UNIV CYST), aes ain conc CIS ENR ERIE ch Ser PE Ae 27,363 21 e380 769 126 49,594 
ES Titis a @ OUI D Liane sie settee sac «ane 1 See ee 49 635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 
POG al ort i ee I, Bs 5.95 fonckell|S wav slates Geass ee RR RE Drove, ot eel es cee ees 553,387 
1957 
INGWwiOUnGanCepePe seen Ae cen ey. ea ee ake son ee 4,876 3, 743 32 if 8,658 
PrincestGwardelsiands premise meta caee Ge ee 779 606 4 4 1,393 
INF OREO ONELSYs. od. Pee RP CO ait no ree 9,953 7,003 614 53 17,623 
ANE cua bs GUNS wy G Loman rete es seco la no 0 odors ok se ove arson 6,783 7,700 202 26 14,711 
OVE NEO, « eachs coc adhoc Gea O Oe CT a EE PIES ree ence ene |eNeAaeny el 8 el Pe ee Se ee 291 110,401 
Otani OMe eras ieee eee rate S ocePn ovis suane asia ver 177, 154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 
IMATICO Dae tee Shen res crcl clare clbnars isvelgneve dtewts wis 12,508 5, 650 226 30 18,414 
Stalled Sg} OI OLS NQIEERENS oy 9 wee Seg UN cucu eee IS SINC Pa Sen ee > eee 11,191 9,386 174 52 20, 803 
ALD CELE Sen tre Ohtake Heke bake we age a mite oa 25, 808 20, 236 784 105 49,933 
Britestae@ olumllotarene ser. cisicss ne. 6 saga ofbiececehew:e duo Gacuss 48,738 25,620 1es22 191 75,871 
PROS Ls ce Sacre SS ge at Rie emer een | Se arco YL ae OE ot eI RO ocr ory a rca 566,299 
1958(2) 
inliengniayries EnaiG |. 4... Sardines ae, Eee Meare oe ae ae ts 4,440 3,212 44 15 ongule 
IBEINCEMED GU AnC ML SL ATIC eee, petites « elstisre siecle sectaraparcisrete 746 496 5 2 1,249 
ING VU COLL MEME een tre eS orsiarsheie c-alsieletecs ie Gov aie enero 8,567 6, 496 91 109 15,263 
ENS WEST UTS VV G Komentar eee ret a «sch ase claim Seta alaraadl « (Cte sae ore easel Al oreiaralatber nae lorena oietemecetene 34 14,604 
OGD CC AINE RRO ce of SS, napus he Gioveys ss alshaulle coisa aes ohare oll enema eh veered haere era, eet a ars 206 95,868 
(QHANG LOY bone ao la eis AOS Ae nos eee ere 161,355 64, 441 2,440 303 228,539 
IN BEARER RON OS Yo od codsb com br Ones eS IOC eT OI 12,983 5,314 259 32 18, 588 
Dasa UG Meare seme + rae mettit ta Tha clot ayetieitalis Acuna 11, 446 10,998 225 47 22,716 
INU BYSS HS im overees bese oe er as a GROOMS ROO ee 25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
TEdaterein (Cray fried SV ENG. poets aeRO es Pn abe aeoe aoca bot 40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63, 109 
CE C23 Lee Bice eR i a ce OO i ee «cos hy ge rans ap a coches See | eerie Rese se fea 513,559 





(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 


(2) Preliminary figures, 
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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





Current Situation 


Employment increased by an estimated 188,000 to 5,852,000 between 
April and May. The largest gains were in agriculture, construction and 
manufacturing, which together accounted for more than four fifths of the 
increase during the month, and the main requirements were for male workers, 
who accounted for almost 90 per cent of the increase. 


The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 
111,000, or 25 per cent, leaving a total of 334,000. In addition, an estimated 
20,000 were on temporary layoff, about the same as the previous month. 


Compared with last year, employment was 102,000 higher; the labour 
force was 6,000 higher; the number without jobs and seeking work was 
36,000 lower, and the number on temporary layoff was unchanged. 


As in the two previous months, the labour force rose more slowly than 
usual during May. During the first five months the increase over the 
corresponding period of 1958 averaged only 84,000. This increase amounts 
to just over 1 per cent, compared with a rate of nearly 4 per cent in 1957 
and a long-term average of 2 per cent. One of the reasons for this lag is 
reduced immigration; the total number of arrivals during the first quarter 
was down 20 per cent from the total in the same period last year, which, in 
turn, was well below the comparable total for 1957. Another important 
reason is the drop in the proportion of the adult population participating in 
the labour force. This is particularly noticeable among the young of both 
sexes, and older men. 


The month-to-month increase in total employment, and in non-farm 
employment, was smaller than the increase between April and May in four of 
the past six years. Although other evidence suggests that the very strong 
employment growth may have slowed down in May, the extent of the slowdown 
may be overestimated because the Labour Force Survey was conducted during 
an unusually early week of the month. At a time when the weekly increase 
in employment is 50,000 or more, a change of one week in the timing of 


the survey makes a considerable difference in year-to-year comparisons. 


The general recovery of the past six months was spread over a fairly 
broad range of industries, resulting in a gain, apart from the seasonal gain, 
yof more than 2 per cent in total employment. The areas of weakness that 
have developed recently to slow down this advance are relatively small in 
number. The most important is probably residential construction. The number 
of new units started dropped sharply at the end of last year. This decline 
was largely the result of the curtailment of direct loans to builders by Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Reports from most labour market areas 
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indicate that this downtrend continued during May. Although the number 
of housing units under construction is still higher than last year, the volume 
of hiring for housebuilding has fallen off and there has been no evidence 
so far of an offsetting increase in non-residential work. 

A second area of reduced activity is in forestry. In the three months, 
March to May, forestry employment was estimated to average 60,000, only 
4.000 better than last year’s record low. Most of this weakness is in the 
pulp-cutting areas of eastern Canada. On the West Coast the demand for 
lumber is still keeping saw and plane mills working at capacity, employment 
in forestry is much higher than last year and shortages of several key skills 
are reported. 

A third possible area of weakness is the automobile industry. In May, 
output of motor vehicles was down 9 per cent from April and 2 per cent 
from the same month last year. The drop was entirely in passenger cars; 
production of trucks was higher than last month and the same month last 
year. A large part of the decline in vehicle production was due to the 
Studebaker-Packard strike, although output of other firms was also down. 

Last year’s strong sector, the service industry, is no longer a buoyant 
source of labour demand. Service employment is still substantially higher than 
last year: 100,000 higher, on average, in the first five months. But in contrast 
to most of last year, the increase in service employment, apart from seasonal, 
has been negligible this spring. 

These factors have not retarded the employment upswing to any great 
extent. As indicated earlier, non-farm employment is currently more than 
2 per cent higher than last year, and those who have jobs are working longer 
hours and more continuously than a year earlier. In May, the estimated 
number of persons on short-time work was down 17 per cent from last year. 
In the first quarter, the average work week in manufacturing was 40.6 hours, 
up one half hour over the year. 

In general, layoffs this spring have been much lighter than in past years. 
The total was dominated by the release of more than 10,000 aircraft workers 
during February. In all other manufacturing industries, reported layoffs totalled 
fewer than 10,000 in the first five months of this year, compared with an 
average of more than 35,000 for the comparable period of the past five years. 
Work in the automotive industry in particular has been far steadier than in 
most years. Only some 3,000 workers were reported released in the first five 
months, and these were off work for relatively short periods of time. Layoffs 
in the manufacture of textiles, clothing, electrical appliances and iron and 
steel products were all substantially smaller than in past years. 


Recent Trends in Industrial Employment 


The employment upswing of the early months of this year was fairly 
widely diffused. Aside from forestry, which continued its downward course3t 
this spring, all of the major industry groups registered gains. Some of the 
largest increases occurred in industries that bore the brunt of the recession. 
The general pattern of recovery is illustrated in the accompanying charts, which 
show seasonally adjusted employment trends for the past two years in some 
of the major manufacturing and non-manufacturing industries. 
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From the low point in 1958 to 
April 1959, construction employment, 
seasonally adjusted, rose by 6.7 per 
cent, recovering about half of the 
earlier loss. Mining, which was simi- 
larly hard hit during the recession, 
made a strong recovery early in the 
year but edged down again in March 
owing to temporary cutbacks in fuel 
production. Employment in durable 
goods industries as a whole advanced 
by some 3 percentage points during 
the four months from the turning point 
in December but was still 11 per cent 
below the pre-recession peak. Em- 
ployment in non-durables, which was 
less sharply curtailed during the busi- 
ness downturn, expanded more slowly. 

Service-producing industries regis- 
tered relatively small employment 
gains during the current business up- 
turn. Increases ranging from 1 to 2 
per cent were recorded in this broad 
group, which includes trade, service, 
finance, insurance, real estate, trans- 
portation, storage and communication. 
It will be remembered that most of 
these industries either expanded or 
remained stable during the recession. 

The upward trend in manufactur- 
ing employment was centred in the 
wood, paper, and iron and steel pro- 
ducts industries. Employment in wood 
products was boosted by increased 
purchases of lumber and furniture. 
Lumber sales increased as a result of 
an upturn in exports to the United 
States and a general improvement in 
the domestic market. Employment in 
paper products increased quite sharply 
during the second quarter of 1958 
mainly as a result of a settlement of a 
strike that tied up newsprint mills in 
British Columbia for over two months. 
Employment in this industry has been 
quite stable since the strike settlement. 

The employment recovery in the 
iron and steel products industry was 
perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment, as it reflects a change of business 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


(seasonally adjusted) 
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sentiment in some of the heavy indus- 
tries. The fact that steel users have 
been building up stocks again has had 
a particularly stimulating effect on pro- 
duction and employment in primary 
iron and steel. In the six months ending 
in April, employment advances in pri- 
mary iron and steel recovered more 
than one third of the losses that had 
taken place during the recession. Em- 
ployment conditions in the iron and 
steel industry as a whole (seasonally 
adjusted) have strengthened steadily 
since November 1958, although here, 
as in primary iron and steel, the ter- 
mination of industrial disputes was 
largely responsible for the advances. 
Transportation equipment is the 
only large group of manufacturing in- 
dustries in which employment was still 
following a downward course this 
spring. An upturn in car sales increased 
employment in motor vehicle manu- 
facturing by more than 15 per cent be- 
tween September and April, although 
this gain made up for only a small part 
of the earlier losses. In addition, there 
were moderate increases in railway 
rolling stock and shipbuilding. How- 
ever, these gains were more than ofiset 
by the cancellation of government air- 
craft contracts and the subsequent 
layoffs in associated industries. 
Layoffs in the aircraft industry 
were largely concentrated in Ontario. 
Nevertheless, the substantial gain in 
non-agricultural employment of the 
first two months was maintained in 
this region through May. Employment 
increases were also registered in all 
other regions. The most notable im- 
provement was in British Columbia, 
where strong domestic and overseas 
demands for lumber resulted in a con- 
tinued expansion in forestry and asso- 
ciated manufacturing industries. On a 
seasonally adjusted basis, non-farm 
employment in this region during May 
was estimated to be 6 per cent higher 
than at the low point last summer. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—MAY 1959 














SSS 








SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
<i? LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE, SHORTAGE 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis —>EDMONTON —)>OTTAWA—HULL 
St. John’s Calgary 
METROPOLITAN AREAS eae 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Montreal 
Toronto 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





Corner Brook 
Cornwall 

Lac St. Jean 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 


Shawinigan 


Riviere du Loup 
Thetford-Megantic- 
St. Georges 


Bathurst 
Brampton 
Campbellton 
Dauphin 
Dawson Creek 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince George 
Quebec North 
Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 
Woodstock 





Vancouver-New 
Westminster 




















—» WINDSOR 
Winnipeg 
Brantford —y> GUELPH 
—>FARNHAM-GRANBY Kitchener 
—>FORT WILLIAM- —}»LONDON 
PORT ARTHUR 
—-> JOLIETTE 
Kingston 
—}>MONCTON 
—>NEW GLASGOW 
Niagara Peninsula 
shawa 
—» PETERBOROUGH 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—>»SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
—>SYDNEY 
—» TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE 
—»TROIS RIVIERES 
Victoria 
—>BARRIE —y»>BRANDON 
—}>CHARLOTTETOWN —»LETHBRIDGE 
hatham —>MOOSE JAW 
—y»>PRINCE ALBERT —~>»NORTH- 
Red Deer BATTLEFORD 
—>YORKTON —-»>REGINA 
—->SASKATOON 
Beauharnois Galt 
Belleville- —}> GODERICH 
Trenton Kitimat 
—»>BRACEBRIDGE —»LISTOWEL 
—->BRIDGEWATER Medicine Hat 
Central St. Thomas 
Vancouver —-> SIMCOE 
Island —->STRATFORD 
Chilliwack —->SWIFT CURRENT 
Cranbrook —»> WALKERTON 
Drumheller —> WEYBURN 
Drummondville Woodstock- 
—-»GRAND FALLS Ingersoll 


Kamloops 
—>KENTVILLE 
Lachute-Ste 
Therese 
—->LINDSAY 
—>NORTH BAY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
—»PEMBROKE 
—->PORTAGE LA 
PRAIRIE 
—»>PRINCE RUPERT 
—->STE AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste Marie 
Trail-Nelson 
—->TRURO 
—-»VICTORIAVILLE 
— >» YARMOUTH 











—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339 of March issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The spring upswing in employment 
gained momentum in the Atlantic region 
during May. At mid-month an estimated 
498,000 persons had jobs, about 39,000 
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cope ee - | more than in April and 14,000 more than 
ea MRP TE | | in May 1958. Most of the employment 

| | expansion in May resulted from renewed 

| $50,000 Perch? | activity in seasonal industries such as 
paige Ree Pe | farming, fishing, construction, sawmilling 
475,000-\% | and logging. Increased activity at the 
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Eastern Car Company Plant in Trenton 
| boosted manufacturing employment. Iron 
eee Le i Ore: productionpwaseatvaslowalevermnon. 
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Sei Gare ; some 500 workers were 

‘A , | reported to be directly affected by the 

TAS OS Dera BAR ed 1 closure. Production OMMBRENSS were still 

ssoumen tunes’) taking place in coal mining; all of the 

pomon Coal Co. mines in Shite Sydney area were closed during ine first two 

weeks of May, marking a continuation of periodic shutdowns that began 
last summer. 

Although total employment was higher than last year, weaknesses con- 
tinued in some of the leading industries. Forestry employment remained at a 
very low level in Newfoundland and New Brunswick owing to reduced demand 
for pulpwood. Mining was another major source of weakness in this region, 
although prospects appear to have brightened somewhat following the recent 
report of increased financial assistance for the movement of Nova Scotia coal 
by rail to points in Ontario and Quebec. 

The service-producing industries showed renewed strength during recent 
months, accounting for most of the increase in employment from last year. 
Transportation, trade, finance, insurance and real estate shared in the expansion. 
Steam railway employment increased due to higher railway car loadings. 








Manufacturing employment continued below the level of a year earlier. 
Pulp and paper, transportation equipment and iron and steel products showed 
sizeable year-to-year declines during the first quarter. Sawmilling showed some 
improvement as a result of increased sales on the domestic market. 


Although construction employment started off this year considerably 
higher than at the beginning of 1958, the gains this spring were smaller than 
anticipated. Activity can be expected to increase rapidly as the season advances, 
however, as the volume of construction planned for 1959 is considerably larger 
than last year’s figure. 


The generally improved employment situation was reflected in the reclas- 
sification of nine areas during the month to a category denoting lower unem- 
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ployment. At the end of May the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 10 (15); in moderate 
surplus 11 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Fishing and construction were 
mainly responsible for the decline in unemployment. Mining activity was at 
a low level owing to the closure of No. 6 mine at Bell Island. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Apart from seasonal influences, 
employment showed very little change in this area. Fish processing plants were 
very active during the month. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment conditions improved substantially during the month as several 
hundred workers were recalled at the Eastern Car Company plant at Trenton. 
Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Seasonal 
industries were almost entirely responsible for the upturn in employment in 
this area. The construction industry was busier than last year as several large 
projects were undertaken early this spring. 


Moncton (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment dropped sharply in this area as outdoor activities resumed. Registra- 
tions at National Employment Service offices were more than one-fifth lower 
than last year. 


Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Bridgewater, Kentville, Truro and Yarmouth 
(major agricultural and minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region continued to expand seasonally during 
the month. At mid-May, the number of persons with jobs was estimated to 
be 1,594,000, an increase of some 62,000 over the previous month and 16,000 
over last year. Continuing good weather during the month helped farm opera- 
tions and, as a result, the increase in farm employment came close to 45 per 
cent of the total increase; this percentage was more than double the correspond- 
ing increase last year. Seasonal gains in construction, forestry operations and 
transportation contributed most to the increase in non-farm employment. 


Total employment in construction was about the same as a year ago. 
Work got underway on the Cartier mining development project in May, 
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although road conditions hampered the 
resumption of full operations. Some 
slackening in the previous high rate of 
housing starts was reported, but the 
volume of work in progress continued 
to be higher than last year. 
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The pulpwood drive was in full 
swing and summer cutting had begun 
in some areas. The number of workers 
engaged in pulp-cutting operations was 
very little higher than last year’s very 
low level. Arrangements were made for 
the movement of some 1,500 workers to 
logging operations in Maine. Employ- 
ment in saw and planing mills was well 
above last year’s level. The lifting of 
road restrictions and increasing demand 
from construction contributed much to 
this increase. 


In manufacturing, employment was still lower than a year earlier, although 
general improvement has been apparent since the turn of the year. Employment 
in both the durable and non-durable groups increased. In the non-durable 
group, primary and secondary textiles and leather showed consistent gains 
during the first quarter of this year, reaching levels higher than last year. Some 
seasonal layoffs were reported in these industries in May but they were neither 
as long nor did they affect as many people as last year. In the durable goods 
producing industries, although employment was still well below last year, 
the downward trend had been checked. Employment trends in the iron and 
steel, transportation equipment and electrical groups have pointed upward 
since January. Employment in the aluminum industry, which reached a low 
in February, improved somewhat in March. 


Unemployment declined in all areas during the month. At the end of 


May, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in substantial surplus, 12 (18); in moderate surplus, 12 (6). 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment, which at the 
end of March was about 1 per cent higher than last year, continued to increase. 
Construction and transportation showed sizeable gains. Activity increased 
notably in iron and steel, sheet metal and structural steel plants. A $60,000,000 
contract awarded to one of the large local aircraft manufacturing firms con- 
tributed much to stabilizing employment in this industry. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment increased 
in the Quebec area as gains in construction, forestry and transportation more 
than offset seasonal layoffs in textiles and leather plants. Shipbuilding plants 
in Levis were busy. 


Joliette, Sherbrooke and Trois Riviéres (major industrial) were reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome, Victoriaville (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. 
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ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario increased 
seasonally during the month. The num- 
ber of persons with jobs at May 16 was 
estimated to be 2,182,000, up 43,000 
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fifths of the month-to-month increase 
occurred in non-agricultural industries. 
The increase in economic activity, 
which was fairly widespread, was essen- 
tially due to seasonal factors, with the 
important exception of the primary iron 
and steel industry, where production 
exceeded the usual seasonal rate. Steel 
production in May rose more than 17 
per cent over the year and was 12 per 
cent higher than in May 1957. The sharp 
increase in steel orders was due in part aan om 
to greater current consumption and in part to a policy of inventory accumula- 
tion. The general acceleration in economic activity was partly offset by a 
reported decline in housing starts and reduced automobile production. New 
housing starts in most parts of the region have shown a declining tendency in 
recent months; the total under construction, however, was still higher than 
last year. Automobile production declined about 9 per cent during the month 
and was also slightly lower than last year. The manufacture of farm implements 
and roadbuilding machinery continued at a higher level than the year before. 
The capital goods industry as a whole showed little progress during the month. 


Unemployment fell considerably over the month and was also much lower 
than last year. Half of the 34 labour market areas were reclassified during 
the month, all to categories denoting less unemployment. At the end of May, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 2 (5); in moderate surplus, 20 (22); in balance, 12 (7). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas With Classification Unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Employment in the area was well above last year’s level. The improvement 
was due in the first place to the high rate of iron and steel production. The 
industry has also embarked on a multimillion-dollar expansion program which 
will greatly increase its capacity. Production of farm machinery continued at 
a high rate, and output of earth-moving machinery increased considerably. 
Total construction exceeded last year’s, although some decline was reported 
in new housing. At mid-month a strike occurred at the Studebaker-Packard 
automobile plant, affecting nearly 500 workers. Toronto (Group 2). Employ- 
ment rose steadily during the month and was higher than last year. A number 
of firms returned to full production, recalling many laid-off workers. The 
improvement was most noticeable in non-durable goods industries. Production 
of iron and steel and farm implements continued high but other iron and 
steel products remained at a lower level of activity. A large volume of 


construction was underway. 
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Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Employ- 
ment increased sharply over last month as well as over last year. There was 
great demand for labour, particularly in construction and agriculture. Residen- 
tial construction continued at a high level. The log-drive began earlier than 
usual this year, resulting in a considerable volume of hiring in outlying 
areas. 

Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
labour surplus was reduced to a moderate dimension for the first time since 
September 1958. The reclassification was due to improvements in the auto- 
mobile industry and supplier plants, tool and die jobbing shops, and agriculture. 


Guelph and London (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2. 

Peterborough and Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Barrie (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Bracebridge, Lindsay, North Bay, Owen Sound, Pembroke (minor) were 
reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Goderich, Listowel, Simcoe, Stratford, Walkerton (minor) were reclassified 
from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


The Prairie Provinces experienced 
a moderate seasonal employment increase 
in May. A rise of 32,000 from the April 
total brought the estimate of persons with 
| jobs to 1,044,000. This was 14,000 
1,050,000 == == : | above the total a year earlier. In non- 

aed | agricultural employment the change dur- 
| ing the month, amounting to 23,000, 
: ~ Natta | was a little smaller than in 1958 and a 
ee ; | little larger than in 1957. 
: : Farm hirings, which had been lower 
Sf a hag Lance | than usual in April, were much below 
750,000 on-Agriculture | average in May. The total increase in 
Wi fuste 3 | the agricultural work force for these two 
months this year was less than half the 

ies ean Peas {| increase for the same months in either 

Pe ee CRE LF gee | of the past two years. This appeared 

Ce avec bot tomedice dicropmnros tects 
sane to Seite ee EUR which slowed seeding. Intermittent rain 
combined with hot, dry weather and consequent soil drifting delayed seeding 
operations in many parts of the region. In contrast to dryness elsewhere, 
the weather was excessively wet in eastern Manitoba. 

The chief stimulus to non-farm employment in the region was provided 
by the usual May upswing in seasonal activities. Many municipal projects 
got underway, and highway repair and construction were resumed. Staffs 
were expanded in purely summer activities such as drive-in establishments 
and in the motels, restaurants and other enterprises engaged in tourist trade. 
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Manufacturing employment in May was almost back to the 1957 level. 
In the first quarter of 1958 it had declined to more than 2 per cent below 
the same period of 1957. By the first quarter of the current year it was about 
1 per cent under the 1957 level. The 1958-1959 increase was a little stronger 
in Alberta than in the other two provinces. In the first quarter of this year 
the numbers engaged in food and beverage processing and in the printing and 
publishing industries were larger than at the same time in 1957. In some 
durables, however, especially in transportation equipment fabrication, some 
relative weakness persisted. 

Demand this spring has been much weaker for unskilled workers than 
for tradesmen and for persons with special training. Shortages of well qualified 
mechanics, welders, nurses and stenographers were reported. University under- 
graduates, having completed their winter studies, entered the labour force 
for the summer. 

Unemployment was lower at the end of the month than last year. Of the 
20 labour market areas in the region, 13 were reclassified in the month to 
categories denoting reduced unemployment. At the end of May the classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 2 (4); 
in moderate surplus 9 (13); in balance 9 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2 and Edmonton (metropolitan) 
was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Construction and service industries 
expanded seasonally. In the north, water transportation opened up and workers 
were being recalled to pulp mills and planer mills. Oil drilling and geophysical 
work were down from the high levels of the past two years in Alberta. 
Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A high level of building 
activity in the city and further movements of men to the hydro and mining 
projects in northern Manitoba reduced registrations of construction workers 
at the local office of the National Employment Service by 25 per cent from 
last year. 

Fort William and Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. Mining and transportation employment was increased by a 
high rate of iron ore production. River drives were getting underway in 
outlying districts. Some bush camps were delaying their opening until later 
than usual this year. 

Regina and Saskatoon (major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. Work on the dam project on the South Saskatchewan River 
between Saskatoon and Regina continued. Employment on the site added 
buoyancy to economic activity in nearby centres. 


PACIFIC 


The employment situation in the Pacific region continued to improve 
during the month. Persons with jobs totalled 534,000 at mid-May, 12,000 
more than the previous month and 27,000 more than the previous year. 
Non-agricultural industries accounted for almost all of the month-to-month 
increase in total employment. 

The seasonal rise in employment which began in January continued 
throughout the period under review. The economy derived its main strength 
from a sharp increase in activity in forestry and forestry products. Logging 
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operations in the coastal areas expanded 
substantially, causing shortages of ex- 
perienced labour; in the interior, bush 
operations were temporarily hampered 
| by heavy rains. Sawmills continued to 
re aoe | increase production above last year’s 

Tha, {| level and some were operating in three 
shifts. The heavy demand for sawn 
lumber came from domestic customers 
as well as from the United States and 
was partly stimulated by the possibility 
of a strike in the lumber industry, in 
which contract negotiations are now in 
progress. Activity in hard-rock mining 
increased, resulting in shortages of quali- 
fied men. Total construction continued 
at a high level, although the number of 
new homes being built showed a declining 
trend; residential contract awards in April fell below the year-earlier level. 
Industrial construction will receive a considerable boost as work begins on a 
$20,000,000 iron and steel smelter at Kimberley. 


Unemployment declined considerably during the month and was much 
lower than last year. One of the 11 areas in the region was reclassified to 
a category denoting less unemployment. The area classification at the end of 
May was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
2 (6); in moderate surplus, 8 (5); in balance, 1 (0). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employ- 
ment situation continued to improve, and total employment was noticeably 
higher than last year. More logging camps were brought into full operation 
during the month, causing difficulties in meeting the demand for experienced 
workers. The lumber industry was very active and sawmills were operating 
in two to three shifts to meet the greatly increased demand for sawn lumber 
for domestic use and for exports. Construction showed a considerable improve- 
ment over Jast year. The number of permits issued for institutional and commer- 
cial construction rose noticeably, although housing starts showed a declining 
trend. Labour shortages included logging equipment operators, mechanics 
and steel fabricators. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. The employment situation 
improved, in spite of weaknesses in shipyards, public utilities, and transporta- 
tion. The higher level of construction activity during the winter resulted in a 
levelling-out of the demand for construction workers. Labour shortages were 
reported in certain metalworking trades, and there was also a shortage of 
auto mechanics, machinists, and electricians. 


Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of June 10, 1959) 



























































Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount a 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............. May 16 6,186, 000 + 1.3 + 1.1 
Peeraore wit iO DSa.. eres ee eee May 16 5,852,000 | + 3.3 + 1.8 
Perle ren he chin atl a ky sods. ee Lee May 16 724,000 | + 9.5 — 2.0 
Non-Agriculture......... May 16 5, 128,000 + 2.5 + 2.3 
Palo WOLrkers. >=. ... May 16 4,695, 000 + 3.3 + 2.2 
Usually work 35 hours or more. . ..| May 16 5,466,000 | + 3.3 + 2.1 
AG Nvork 35: DOUTS OF MOTE Je, ods. 4 da au May 16 5,182,000 | + 4.5 +44 .3(c) 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 
work due to short time and turnover.| May 16 63, 000 —16.0 —16.0 
IST ORNOTICASOIE: Simeccbactihas «sates May 16 201, 000 —14.5 —88.0(c) 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| May 16 20, 000 — 9.1 + 5.3 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... May 16 386,000 | + 2.9 — 3.0 
Without jobs and seeking work........ May 16 334, 000 —25.0 — 9.7 
Registered for work, NES (6) 

Atlantic. . a Foy May 14 87,300 —18.1 0.9 

Chabert ies habe ger May 14 200, 100 —20.5 — 4.4 

TETAS. cee ane his oe ELS Ee May 14 162, 900 —22.1 —12.0 

IP peed eaptinnl as acernt eee na! May 14 75, 900 —23.3 — 5.4 

PS yorte th nk ee ch nn May 14 59, 300 —11.9 —20.0 

MOpuiealeTEPIONS «xe ote Tew mmewee: 8S May 14 585,500 | —20.2 — 7.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

ELD ee OE ees totes Brn ay oly Ste ae ale April 30 610, 770 —20.4 15.4 
Amount of benefit payments. ....../.:..0.:.. April $59, 964, 585 — 9.0 —10.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... March 113.7 | + 0.6 O07 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| March 108.3 + 0.7 0.0 
Ti POTATO Naa aa is cede shai cate ame cia Ist Qtr 1959 16,955 — —20.2 

Destined to the labour force................ Ist Qtr 1959 8,056 — —23.0 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress... March 761 +11.3 — 2.2 
Number of workers involved..... March 132,156 | + 6.3 —46.2 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts............ May 32 +45.5 — 3.0 
No. of workers involved...... May 5,359 —38.7 —35.0 
AA raPrOVNU THO CLELS saci eae Geka May 60, 825 —15.9 —15.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... March $72.63 = 0.7 + 3.5 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. rece] eo k $1.72} + 0.6 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. pdboge es March 40.3 | — 1.5 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. March $69.44 — 0.5 + 3.7 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........| May 125.6 + 0.2 + 0.4 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| March 132.6 — 0.3  2et 
PiOta laa belIreINGOMGsd. x c.0 tees eee? $000,000} March 1,374 + 0.9 + 7.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949 = 100)........ April 161.3 | + 1.2 + 9.2 
Manitacturines 42. ada Lae det April 145.7 + 1.6 + 8.7 
IDtrabplesee ccc eels April 147.1 + 1.8 + 8.2 
Now Darsablest/ufiu oe Leyes ot oe April 144.4, + 1.4 + 9.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
pubiestion of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics See also page 339, March issue. 
b) See page 339, March issue. 
(c) The unusually large number working less than 35 hours during the week ended May 24, 1958, was due to the 
Queen's Birthday being in the survey week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 





During May a possible strike was averted in connection with a dispute 
involving the CBC and some of its employees. One major strike, involving 
the Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, Ont., continued during the entire month. 
Early in June a strike of employees of Studebaker-Packard in Hamilton was 
settled. Collective bargaining affecting employees engaged in the woods opera- 
tions of the eastern Canadian pulp and paper companies was largely completed 
during May, while negotiations in this industry on the West Coast had just 
reached the conciliation stage. Some important settlements were reached and 
other negotiations continued in both metal-mining and coal-mining during 
the month. Settlements affecting large numbers of workers have been reached 
in the past few months in the hydro-electric power and telephone industries. 
Bargaining has begun in a number of hospitals across the country, and also 
in the clothing and textile industries. More work stoppages occurred in May 
than in the preceding month but the number of workers involved was less. 


The imminent possibility of a strike that would have affected all operations 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was averted when a settlement was 
reached between the CBC and the National Association of Broadcast Employees 
and Technicians. The wage increase will total slightly less than 10 per cent 
by the end of the present agreement (for details see the accompanying table). 
The dispute was settled following successful mediation by the Director of 
the Industrial Relations Branch of the federal Department of Labour. 


A prolonged strike has continued up to the time of writing at the 
Polymer Corporation in Sarnia. The work stoppage began on March 18 and 
currently involves some 1,600 workers, members of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ Union. During the month Eric Taylor was appointed by the 
Minister of Labour as an industrial inquiries commissioner to investigate the 
dispute and seek a solution. At the time of writing it has been reported that 
two of the five non-monetary issues in dispute have been resolved. Still to 
be settled before the monetary discussions can begin are job progression, 
seniority rights and the no-strike, no-lockout clause in the agreement. The 
union has claimed that company demands would have eliminated provisions 
in the agreement protecting workers’ job security, seniority and promotion 
rights, as well as recognition of craft lines. 

The 25-day strike involving almost 500 employees of Studebaker-Packard 
of Canada Limited in Hamilton, Ont., was ended early in June following 
negotiations in which Ontario’s Chief Conciliation Officer participated. The 
agreement between the company and the United Automobile Workers, the 
terms of which were reported to amount to a 23-cents-an-hour “package”, was 
made effective from January 1, 1959. It provides for an increase of 6 cents 
an hour on unskilled rates on the first of January of this year with a similar 
increase effective on the first of January for each of the next two years. The 
company also agreed to pay an additional 5 cents an hour as cost-of-living 
bonus effective from the time the agreement is signed; a cost-of-living escalator 
clause was established providing for a 1-cent increase in hourly rates for 
each 6/10 point rise in the consumer price index from a base of 125.4. The 
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THE NEW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


This month’s Review has been enlarged in scope. 

A more comprehensive general summary of current collective 
bargaining has been presented, along with a three-part table giving in 
some detail the stages reached by collective bargaining in major industries 
during the month under review. The broader coverage has been made 
possible through an improved system of obtaining field information, sup- 
plemented when necessary by press reports. 

The table on the collective bargaining scene now covers all 
agreements affecting 500 workers or more, excluding those in the con- 
struction industry, whereas it formerly dealt only with those involving a 
minimum of 1,000 workers. Part I of the table lists settlements expiring 
over a three-month period dated from the reference month (i.e. the month 
for which current bargaining and settlements are reviewed); Part II lists 
the agreements under negotiation in the reference month; Part LI is a 
listing and brief summary of the major terms of settlements reached in 
the reference month. 


Part I indicates the agreements which normally will be negotiated 
in the period following the reference month. Most agreements, once 
negotiations begin, move into Part II of the table. This part is divided 
into a number of sections, each denoting a stage in the bargaining process, 
although not many negotiations will go through every stage. The stages 
are: bargaining, conciliation officer, conciliation board, post-conciliation 
bargaining, arbitration and work stoppage. 


The first heading, “bargaining,” refers to bargaining before con- 
ciliation. Many negotiations move directly from the bargaining stage 
to the settlement stage without conciliation. Those cases undergoing 
conciliation are listed either under “conciliation officer” or “conciliation 
board”; and those in which bargaining follows after one or both of these 
stages are listed under “post-conciliation bargaining”. In certain cases, 
the parties either agree or are required by law to accept arbitration, which 
is a binding decision by a third party on the disposition of the terms 
being negotiated; such cases are listed under the “arbitration” heading. 

In each individual case the name of the employer or employers is 
indicated, followed by identification of the location or area of the bargain- 
ing unit covered by the agreement (whether it is a particular city or 
town, is province-wide or nation-wide), followed by the name of the 
union. 

Part III of the table lists settlements and summarizes the more 
important features of each settlement. This information is based on 
monthly reports received from federal industrial relations officers across 
the country. 

The text accompanying the table is based largely on reports from 
the field officers, but relies in some instances also on press reports and 
other news sources. 
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formula of 1 cent for each .6 rise in the index is similar to that now in 
force in the “big three” auto manufacturers. The settlement has been described 
as a compromise. The union had asked for a total increase of 26 cents an 
hour to bring its rates into line with what it called the lowest of those of 
the “big three”, namely, Ford at Oakville. The pension plan and the supple- 
mentary unemployment benefit plan have been adjusted on the same basis 
as in the agreement between the UAW and General Motors. 


Collective bargaining in the forest products industry shifted from eastern 
Canada, where bargaining is nearly completed, to the West Coast. Some 
27,000 employees are said to be involved in negotiations between the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America and Forest Industrial Relations, an associa- 
tion bargaining for 141 coastal lumber companies. The case has gone to a 
conciliation board which is now concluding its hearings. It is reported that 
the union was bound by a policy set at its last convention to go on strike 
by June 16, the day the present agreement expires, if a new agreement has 
not been reached by that time. Since such a strike would be illegal if the 
conciliation board had not reported by then, the union leadership has sought 
membership approval to postpone the deadline. However, at the time of 
writing, the decision on this was not known. The union is reported to have 
rejected an earlier employer offer of an increase of 12 cents an hour over 
a two-year period. The union is said to be seeking a 20-per-cent wage increase 
over the present base rate of $1.72 an hour. 


Negotiations between Noranda Mines and the United Steelworkers of 
America are currently underway. The union has asked for what is reported 
to be a 45-cent “package” in a three-year agreement, including a 15-cent 
hourly wage increase, which would raise the male labour rate to $1.67 an 
hour. Other proposals of the union concern a pension plan, improved sick 
benefit plan, annual vacations and three additional holidays with pay (to make 
eight). According to press reports, in the middle of May the company offered 
an increase on current wages that would total 12 cents an hour over the 
three years of a new agreement; this was turned down by the union. 


A settlement has been reported in the base metal-mining industry between 
the Falconbridge Nickel Mines of Falconbridge, Ont., and the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, embodying wage increases totalling 
6 per cent over the next three years. An earlier agreement was reached in this 
industry between the same union and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Corporation in British Columbia, embodying a 12-cent wage increase over 
the next two years, while McIntyre Porcupine Mines in Northern Ontario 
and the United Steelworkers of America recently reached an agreement embody- 
ing a 13-cent increase over two years. The steelworkers’ union has recently 
reached an agreement with American Smelting and Refining (see table for 
detail). Negotiations in the metal-mining industry are also underway between 
the Steelworkers and Quemont Mining in Noranda, Que., Steep Rock Iron 
Mines in Steep Rock, Ont., Dominion Wabana Ore, Newfoundland, and 
Normetal Mining in Quebec. 

The United Mine Workers of America has agreed to extend its present 
agreements with the Dominion Coal Company and Old Sydney Collieries for 
one year with no substantial change in the present conditions. The membership 
of the union voted on the extension of these agreements with no increase in 
present rates of pay; the vote was reported to be 2,419 in favour of extending 
the agreements without change and 2,298 against. It is reported that the 
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union had originally sought a general wage increase that would have amounted 
to more than $2.00 a day on the present daily basic rate of $11.54. It is 
said that poor markets, which have forced the temporary closing of the 
mines in the Sydney area on a staggered basis, are the reason for extending 
the present two-year agreement without any significant change. It is also 
reported that some improvement in the economic outlook is hoped for as 
a result of special federal and Nova Scotia government financial assistance 
for one year to the coal mines in this region. 


Bargaining affecting hydro-electric power workers has culminated in a 
number of settlements in recent months. In January an agreement was reached 
between the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission and the Ontario Hydro 
Employees Association (CLC) providing a wage increase to tradesmen of 
14 per cent retroactive to April 1, 1958, plus 2 per cent effective January 1 
of this year and one half of 1 per cent to be effective later this year. In March 
an agreement was reached between the Calgary Power Commission and an 
employees’ association providing a 4-per-cent wage increase effective July 1 
of this year and a further 34 per cent effective June 1, 1960. In the same 
month an agreement was reached between the Toronto Hydro Electric Com- 
mission and the National Union of Public Service Employees (CLC) providing 
an increase of 5 cents across the board in a two-year agreement. In April 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) reached 
agreement with Nova Scotia Light and Power providing for wage increases 
totalling 10 per cent over a three-year term. In May an agreement between 
the same union and the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission provided 
for a 3-per-cent increase for all classifications during the first year of the 
two-year agreement and a similar increase during the second year. 


Over the past few months collective agreements have been reached between 
various unions and the telephone companies in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia. The most recent of these was a one-year agreement 
signed in May between the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Manitoba Telephone System, providing an increase of approximately 5 per cent 
to all classifications effective April 1, 1959. 


Negotiations are currently underway affecting hospitals in Quebec City, 
Montreal and Hamilton. An agreement was recently reached between the 
Building Service Employees’ Union and Toronto General Hospital; details 
will appear in next month’s LaBouR GAZETTE. A significant settlement was 
the one signed earlier this year between the Registered Nurses’ Association 
of British Columbia (ind.) and Vancouver General Hospital. At one point 
during negotiations leading up to this settlement it appeared that a strike 
of the nurses might have occurred. The one-year agreement covering 580 
nurses provides an increase of $20 per month in basic rates; increments were 
increased to 5 per cent of the basic rate retroactive to the first of this year. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, excluding agreements 
in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring during June, July and August 1959 


(Except those under negotiation in May) 


Company and Location Union 
Algom Uranium Mines, Elliot Lake, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co: of Can., Kingston; Ont? Sa5...2 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, St. John, N.B. ............ Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Automatic Electric (Can.), Brockville, Ont. ...... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B:Cx Blectrical,: Vancouver: B Gaerne, eee Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (craft and 
services ) 


. and 
sha yandae Raed Ash tas dice een one ee Traffic Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (clerical 
empl.) 


Ly2d hints, Sdeptescae ton igh ane scie es ae ee Cdn. Telephone Empl. Assoc. (ind.) (equip- 
ment salesmen) 


Bindery Room Employers, Toronto, Ont. .......... Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ........ Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Celanese, Drummondville, Que. .................. Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Cdn. Tube & Steel Products, Montreal, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 
City of Edmonton, (Edmonton Altans | ee Nat. ere Public Empl. (CLC) (outside 
empl. 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. .................... Nat. Re Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical 
empl. 
City of Edmonton, Edmonton, Alta. .................... Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Les Escoumins, Que. Pulp, Paper Wkrs. (CLC) 
Consumers’ Gas of Toronto, Toronto, Ont, 2... Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Distillers Corp., Ville LaSalle Oe. a Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ..0..0..00..ccccccecce. Glass, Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., Sydney, N.S. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ........ Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 
Donchue “Bros., Clermont, Que, se 4... 1.08. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dress’ Mirs’ "Guild Troronte,,Ont.... 0 eee Int. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Ont. oi......ccccssscescoese, Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fishing cos. (Various), Vancouver, Bic. 4. United Fishermen (ind.) 
Fraser Companies, Cabano;(Quemee 4 eee Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. .... Bro. Railway, Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver (CNR & CPR), Vancouver, 
Be iste ae ioe eee Oo eel one Se yaa Bro. Railway, Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hyde Park Clothes, Montreal, Que. ................... Cloth. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que... .......... Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 
Montreal Dress Mfrs.’ Guild, Montreal, Que. ... Int. Ladies’ Garment Wk«ts. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
New Brunswick Telephone, New Brunswick ___. Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 


North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 
Se Fe PEN Cope yt a Nd gals APN a Reali Je pe clea Fed. of Fruit & Vegetable Wkrs. 
: : ( 
Pulp & paper mills (various), British Columbia Pulp, Sulphite Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ui phs Daeg Se ae Retail Wholesale Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Regina, Sask. ......... Wheat Pool Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
aoa Hotel, Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress during May 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alberta Government Telephones, Edmonton ...... Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CIO) (plant 
craft) 


L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


Que. Oe ny a ce emer te, oe Services Fed. (CCCL) (male empl.) 
L’Association Patronale des Hospitaliers, Quebec, 


QOuese Be sscaee, yb aueriae sac Ree eT Ae AS Services Fed. (CCCL) (female empl.) 
Bibs Goodrich... Kitchener, Ont. e..5- ee Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cab companies (various), Vancouver, B.C. ....... Teamsters (CLC) 
Can. Cement, Montreal sOuC hrc sere Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. .......... Molders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Toronto, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide ......... See Ee Moving Picture Operators (AFL- 
/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Cdn. Cottons, Cornwall & Hamilton, Ont. .......... Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal, Que. ................ United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.) 
Cdn. Pacific. Airlines, Vancouver, B.C. oc...i.cc0 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ................ CLC-chartered locals 
iL yOle VVINIIDe Re VAT reer eee nates ees ees Nat. Union Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Cluers Peabody, stratford, Ont... eee Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Communauté des Soeurs de Charité de la Provi- 

Cence ww VioniTeal HOUCL We tet aces tenors cbhe tess services: Fed.“(CCCL) 
Gountautdse( Gans). Comwall, Ontitcssccsekee Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Davida eretes, Ml Ontieals Oue.s-pea at ercrsan Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Dente Brid ceyeVancouy ciay D.C ae een eee Bridge, Structural Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Wabana Ore, Bell Island, Nfld. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Electric Tamper & Equipment, Montreal, Que..... Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fairey Aviation, Dartmouth, N.S. ................... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hote pempresse (GPR) Vietoriay B.C. iit. an: Bro. RR Transport, General Wkrs. (CLC) 
iiteebiorVesters @hathamn Ont. rere eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
dralmadricsh (Various) ,.V AUCOUVET ss o.Co uses. cnad ae: Laundry Wkrs. (CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Telephone System, Winnipeg, Man. ... Man. Telephone Wkrs. (ind.) 
NortonyGompany,:.Chippawa, Ont. 2h Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price? Bross sien ocamipsOue sy eee ae Cath. Union of Farmers (ind. 
CC Ae Victor“ WLontreal me OUues were a. ee nna. Int. Union Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Scotts Glominery OU oueWl ss OUC Mee. jie.) cece Empl. Assoc. (ind. 
Steinberos, svionireal, Queries e-osc ee Empl. Protective Assoc. (ind.) 
St. Raymond) Paper), Desbiens; Que. ..ccetecccsscwe eee Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.) 
dranssCanada’ Air Lines; Montreal, Que. ..2....... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Trans Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que. ..:......... Empl. Assoc. (ind.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. ..... Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Walter M. Lowney, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


L’Assoc. de Marchands Détaillants, Quebec, Que. Fur Wkrs. (CCCL) 
L’Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que. 


(wholesale. foodoperations) {2.0002.--<.. be Commerce Empl. (CCL) 
Atlas #Asbestos eMontreali Ques 2... ee Asbestos Wkrs. (CLC) 
Automobile dealers (various), Vancouver, B.C. Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can industries: Millhaven, Ont. icjcrctecsers one Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Clnoevickersm Viontreal = OuG. ieee eee tee Four unions (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iy se Op.Caleary al A lta, | cid tier wise kere te oes in a Nat. Union Public Empl. (CCCL) 
Dairies” (Vasious) 1 OfONtOss Ont. 6 eee eee rece Teamsters (CLC) 
Dunlop Canada wl oronto,nOnte .iee. ye Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. ...... Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Heinz = Go. Ledimingtonss Ont sx voce enter Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda, Mines, .Noranda, "Que. 22.05.)F feces: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
INornetal * Minine. Normetalp Qué: 7....ctsee ee: : Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woods Mfg., Welland, Ont. ............. UE ek. a Ne Textile Council (ind.) 

Conciliation Board 

Burshe Rubber. bacnine, Ouest ciee ue eccannses CLC-chartered local 
Gdn Gace Poundiy.. Montréal Que. econ RR Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. National Railways, North Sydney, N.S. ....... Int. Assoc. Longshoremen (CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Western Region), Mont- 

etait ly @ LUM Bebe $209 ate es Spm ney ek hem ere te Pe Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region), Mont- 

SEN ee COTE, eta ah 2 Red nb eee ti tein a eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
City Ol El attire ODEs ocr sn seats nde wadetenvactnesaee oo Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC) 
Cranecwl td we Moniredls OUCH rer patna ence ears: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Domego td germ WAC MING, QU Ga ge ten ecene rte ncaees: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wome Rubel ol. Werome, OUGC. cee ess CLC-chartered local 
Dom. Textile, Montmorency, Magog, Sherbrooke, 

DiTmMmMoncd ville me Ouer aains ane otto nas Textile Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Dome LextilemWiontredl, Que. pen. cartes alone. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PIsHeriess ASSOC OL BC aes cseces eer rose ens United Fishermen (ind.) 
Fish canning companies (various), Wancouver, 

| BI Coy pat bral eye: Aineon end ae AMER POTS RE anny Ft United Fishermen (ind. 
Rorestalndustral Relations, BC. ec us Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pry-Cadputy, viomtreal, \OQuUC ies ake tenn aeet oe Bakery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment Mfrs.’ Assoc. of Western Canada ........ Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton Cotton, Hamilton, Onty 2.00.2. Textile Wkrs.’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Johniplagiises | OLOntO OU. : age we eects etyiiccaee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miler Rupee toranby, Ques iota aca senses CLC-chartered local 
Montreal Cottons; Valleyfield, Que. .............:...... United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont’ Mining,” Notanda, Que. 22... cudeece..y Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Post Conciliation Bargaining 

Hotel Licensees, Edmonton, Alta. ..............0.0 Hotel Restaurant Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saneamo Company, Leaside, Ont. ar)... aca)... Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Arbitration Board 


Company and Location Union 
Metro. Board of Commissioners of Police, / 
Toronto,, ‘Ont.- ksi cee eee Metro. Police Assoc. (ind.) 


Work Stoppage 
Polymer Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. .............. Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached during May 1959 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate). 


American Smelting & Refining, Buchans, Nfld.—Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr agree- 
ment eff. March 1, 1959, covering 700 empl.—S¢-an-hr increase with a basic hourly rate of $1.50. 

Alberta Government Telephones, Alberta—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr 
agreement eff. May 1, 1959, covering 1,300 empl—4% increase across the board, or approx- 
imately 6¢-an-hr. 

L’Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que——Commerce Empl. (CCCL): 2-yr agreement 
eff. March 1959, covering 1,300 empl—$1-a-wk wage increase retroactive to March 1, 1959 and 
$1.25-a-wk increase on March 1, 1960. ‘ 

Can. Steamship Lines, Point Edward, Toronto, Port Arthur, Windsor—RR and SS Clerks 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 1,000 empl.—7¢-an-hr increase retroactive to the 1958 
season plus 7¢-an-hr during 1959; 3-wk vacation (provided for first time) after 20 years. 

Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide—Broadcast Empl., Technicians (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
30-month agreement covering 1,300 empl—13% wage increase retroactive to August 1, 1958, 
3% on May 1, 1959 and 3.775% on April 1, 1960. 

Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide—Radio, T.V. Empl. (ind.): 2-yr agreement covering 
2,200 empl 4% general wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1959 and 3% on April 1, 1960. 

Cdn. Glove Mfrs.’ Assoc., Montreal, Que.—Clothing Wkrs. (CCCL): 13-month agreement 
eff. Feb. 1, 1959 covering 1,000 empl—10% general wage increase; one additional statutory 
pe tee now 7; increase in the employer health insurance plan contribution from 2.1% 
LOM Ooe 

Dom. Coal, Sydney, N.S.—Mine Wkrs. (ind.): 1-yr agreement covering 6,700 empl.— 
previous agreement extended without change to December 31,131959, 

Dom. Rubber, Kitchener, Ont——Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—64¢-an-hr general increase, with a 1¢-an-hr adjustment for skilled trades. 

Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont—Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 
700 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 

Electric Auto-Lite, Sarnia, Ont—Auto Wkrts. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 34-yr agreement covering 
660 empl.—4¢-an-hr general increase retroactive to Sept. 1, 1958, 4¢ on Sept. 1, 1959 and 
af CR. Sept. 1, 1960, with skilled trades receiving an additional 4¢-an-hr on May 4, 1959 and 
ept. 1, 1960. 

Electro Metallurgical, Welland, Ont.—United Electrical Wkrs. (ind.): 3-yr agreement covering 
550 empl.—6¢-an-hr increase on April 1, 1959, 6¢ April 1, 1960 and 6¢ April 1, 1961, with a 
2¢-an-hr increase on night shift premium. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, Ont—Mine Mill (ind.): 3-yr agreement covering 
2,300 empl—1% general wage increase eff. April 21, 1959, 2% eff. Jan. 2, 1960 and 3% eff. 
Jan. 2, 1961, with $50 to cover retroactivity to June 1, 1958. 

Hammermill Paper Co., Matane, Que.—Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement cover- 
ing 700 empl.—previous contract extended with no change to Match 31, 1960. 

Kellogg Co., London, Ont.—Grain Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr agreement covering 600 
workers—44% increase eff. April 15, 1959. 

MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Que.—Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—a 10¢-an-hr increase eff. June 1, 1959 providing minimum hourly wage 
of $1.56 for females, $1.72 for males and $2.30 for skilled tradesmen; increase in empl. sick 
benefits from $38 a week to $40 for women and from $43 to $50 for men. 

Manitoba Telephone System, province-wide—Bro. Electrical Wkrts. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr 
agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increase of approximately 5% to all classifications eft. April 1, 
1959, with some adjustments in shift work premium pay. 

N.B. Electric Power Commission, province-wide—Bro. Electrical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr 
agreement covering 600 wkrs.——3% wage increase for all classifications during the first yr, and 
3% during the second yr. 

Northwest Industries, Edmonton, Alta——Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement 
covering 600 empl.—2¢-an-hr increase retroactive to December 1, 1958, 3¢ eff. April 1, 1959 
and 3¢ December 1, 1959, with an increase in shift premium from 10¢ to 12¢; one day’s full pay 
for loss of work due to bereavement in worker’s immediate family. 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S.—Mine Wkrs. (ind.): 1-yr agreement covering 
1,500 empl.—previous agreement extended without change to December 31, 1959. 

R.C.A. Victor, Owen Sound, Ont.—Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agreement covering 
640 empl.—4¢-an-hr increase retroactive to April 1, 1959 and 4¢ on April 1, 1960; increase in 
surgical benefits and sick pay. 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Falls, Que.—Shawinigan Chemical Wkrs. (CCCL): 
3-yr agreement covering 1,500 empl.—3% wage increase retroactive to April 1, 1958 and 3% on 
October 1, 1960; 3¢-an-hr will be set aside for new job evaluation plan on April 1, 1961, and if not 
in effect by March 1962, this fund will be distributed to the empl.; 2-wk vacation after 2 yrs 
service (formerly after 3 yrs), 3 wks after 10 yrs (formerly after 15 yrs), 4 wks after 25 yrs 
(formerly after 30 yrs): new Supplemental Unemployment Benefits plan of $13 a wk for 
laid-off employees with 800 accredited working hours. 
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A.F. MacArthur New STORET. Insurance Commissioner 


A. F. MacArthur 
of Toronto, last Pre- 
sident of the Ontario 
Provincial Federation 
of Labour (TLC), has 
been appointed to the 
Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to 
fill the vacancy creat- 
ed by the retirement 
of Commissioner R. J. 
Tallon, it was an- 
nounced May 1 by the 
Minister of Labour. . 

Since the merger of 
the TLC Provincial 
Federation and _ the 
Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CCL) to form 
the Ontario Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC), 
Mr. MacArthur had 
been serving as inter- 
national representative 
of the Office Em- 
ployees’ International 
Union. 

He is a member of 
the Ontario Hospital Services Commission, 
the Ontario Hydro Advisory Council, a 
Director of the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, and a member of the Labour Com- 
mittee, Toronto Community Chests. 

He has been adviser to the worker 
delegate to the International Labour Con- 
ference and a member of numerous con- 
ciliation boards. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
Minister said: “I am confident that, with his 
extensive background in the organized labour 
movement and his service to Labour over 
many years, Mr. MacArthur will bring to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission a 
practical and sympathetic approach that will 
commend itself to Labour everywhere. 

“I know the respect in which he is held 
in the labour movement and I am sure that 
his close, practical acquaintance with the 
problems of working men and women will 
prove supremely useful in the administration 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act and 
in the carrying out of his new functions.” 

The day of the announcement, the 
Canadian Labour Congress charged the 
Government with violating provisions of the 





Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act in making 
the appointment to the 
Commission by failing 
to consult organized 
labour in advance, as 
required by the Act. 
The CLC’s representa- 
tions, which had been 
endorsed by the Cana- 
dian and Catholic 
Confederation of La- 
bour, had been dis- 
regarded, it charged. 

Also on May 1, 
three labour members 
of the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory 
Committee tendered 
resignations. They 
were: George . Burt, 
Canadian Director of 
the United Automo- 
bile Workers; A. An- 
dras, CLC Director of 
Legislation and Gov- 
ernment Employees 
Departments; and 
Jean Marchand, General Secretary of the 
CCCL. The representative of the Inter- 
national Railway Brotherhoods, which had 
also submitted a nomination for the Com- 
missioner’s post, did not resign from the 
Committee. 

In a statement later that same day, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, pointed 
out that he had written CLC President 
Claude Jodoin on February 5 requesting 
three nominations and again on March 18 
advising that the three named would be 
submitted, along with the name of Mr. Mac- 
Arthur and that of a nominee of the 
National Legislative Committee, Interna- 
tional Railway Brotherhoods. 


“Mr. MacArthur was named because 
the Government, like myself, was impressed 
with his qualifications,” the Minister said. 

“The principle of consultation was car- 
ried out and will continue to be carried 
out. However, it must be made clear that 
no single group will have an _ exclusive 
power of veto over Cabinet appointments,” 
Mr. Starr said. 
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A.H. Balch Appointed Member of 


Royal Commission on Railways 
A. H. Balch of Ottawa, Chairman of the 


National Legislative Committee of the 
International Railway Brotherhoods, was 
appointed last month to a Royal Commis- 
sion that has been set up to inquire into 
problems relating to railway transportation. 
Chairman of the Commission is Hon. 
Charles P. McTague. 

Other members of the Commission are: 
Herbert Anscomb, Victoria chartered 
accountant; Rene Gobeil, Quebec forest en- 
gineer; M. A. MacPherson, Regina lawyer; 
Howard Mann, Executive Manager, Mari- 
time Transportation Commission, Moncton; 
and Arnold Platt of Lethbridge, Alta., a 
farmer. 


Vincent E. McKinnon of Sydney Mines, 
N.S., an official of the United Mine 
Workers, has been appointed a member of 
the Dominion Coal Board. His appointment 
gives Labour its first representative on the 
Board since the death 10 years ago of 
D. W. Morrison, also a UMW official. 

Baxter Fudge of Corner Brook, Nfid., 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. He is a former 
Vice-President of the Newfoundland Federa- 
tion of Labour. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin said the 
appointment was part of a program to 
strengthen and step up the activities of 
organized labour in Newfoundland. 
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A member of the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers since 1944, Mr. Fudge was Presi- 
dent of his local for 12 years. He was a 
Vice-President of the Newfoundland Fed- 
eration for 10 years. 

Harry Jacks of Ottawa has been named 
education representative for Ontario of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. He was formerly 
President of the Brotherhood’s largest local, 
No. 26, at Toronto, and a former chairman 
of the trade union committee of the Work- 
ers’ Education Association of Canada. 

Until 1956, when the CLC was formed, 
Mr. Jacks was the Brotherhood’s represen- 
tative on the national political action com- 
mittee of the Canadian Congress of Labour. 


Hawaiian Jobless Insurance Law 
Covers Seasonal Farm Labour 


Seasonal agricultural workers are covered, 
for the first time in the United States, 
under the unemployment compensation bill 
passed recently in the state of Hawaii. The 
bill provides more extensive coverage than 
any other jobless pay law in the country. 

Industrial and agricultural labour is in- 
cluded under the new Act, which provides 
for an increase in the maximum duration 
of payments from 20 to 26 weeks and in 
maximum weekly payments from $35 to 
$45. 

To be eligible, seasonal workers must 
have 30 weeks’ work or a minimum of 20 
weeks in a seasonal job and additional 
employment that brings his earnings up to 
at least $400. 





“Moonlighting” Declined in U.S. 
During Year of Recession 


“Moonlighting” declined substantially in 
the United States between July 1957 and 
July 1958, a period of recession, according 
to a survey by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

As a proportion of all employed persons, 
those with two or more jobs constituted 
4.8 per cent in July 1958, compared with 
533 per *cent ine July 21957. el hesdropein 
the rate of multiple job-holding indicated 
a sharper loss in extra jobs than in total 
employment, 13 per cent compared with 3 
Der Cent 

The largest single category of multiple 
job-holders again consisted of persons who 
worked for wages or salaries in nonfarm 
industries on both their primary and second- 
ary jobs. 

The survey indicated that in July 1958 
some 3.1 million Americans were filling two 
or more jobs at the same time. 


Problem of Older Worker Gets 
Government's Attention—Starr 


The problem of the employment of older 
workers is receiving the attention of the 
Government, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, told the House of Commons 
last month. 

“A number of firms in this country have 
now approached the ridiculous in their 
attitude on this question,” he said, adding 
that some have even set the upper age 
limit for employment as low as 35 years. 

“Studies were recently undertaken by the 
Economics and Research Branch of my 
Department which show not only the down- 
right fallacy but the poor economics of this 
position, and I hope to be able to bring 
these results home to employers across 
Canada very shortly,” the Minister said. 

He was speaking during the debate on 
Department of Labour estimates. 





Productivity Must Be Increased, 
Meeting Says; Offers Methods 


Government, Labour and Management 
must take measures to accelerate the rate 
of increase in productivity, it was recom- 
mended in an economic policy statement 
drafted at Columbia University’s 15th an- 
nual American Assembly, which this year 
had as its theme, “Wages, Prices, Profits 
and Productivity”. The statement had the 
general but not unanimous approval of 
the 63 participants. 

Suggested measures to be taken included: 

—Improving the quality of education; 

—Training more scientific, technical and 
management personnel; 

—Upgrading the skills of the labour 
force: 

—Eliminating restrictive practices by 
Labour and Management; 

—Stimulating the ideas and energies of 
the work force. 

In the first of the statement’s 13 points, 
the conference warned that a reasonably 
stable price level should be maintained and 
unemployment held to the minimum neces- 
sary to preserve the economy’s flexibility. 

Another section called for steps to in- 
crease worker mobility. Measures that could 
be taken, the statement said, included 
severance and relocation allowances, re- 
training programs, employment of qualified 
older workers, transferability of pension 
rights, extension of seniority units, provision 
of part-time jobs, and diversification of 
economic activity in distressed areas. 

“Although reliance on unemployment is 
not an acceptable method of controlling 
inflation, it is recognized that a dynamic 


economy brings about fluctuations in em- 
ployment in particular occupations, indus- 
tries and areas,” the statement declared. 

Nor would nation-wide bargaining nor 
the break-up of large unions into smaller 
units be an effective way of seeking greater 
wage and price stability, it added. 

The average increase in output per man- 
hour in the economy as a whole, while 
relevant in negotiations, cannot be the only 
consideration, the conference said. 

The conference participants, who included 
business, labour, government and university 
representatives, rejected any suggestion of 
direct general government controls of prices 
and wages. 

Unrestrained upward pressure on wages, 
and therefore costs, by powerful trade 
unions was only one of many causes of 
recent inflationary rise, Prof. Sumner H. 
Slichter of Harvard said. The tendency of 
unions in the last few years to concentrate 
on improving members’ income through 
wage increases has, in many cases, been a 
burden to the companies and a deflationary 
drag on the economy, he said. 

But in most cases, it has probably been 
the most important single cause of infla- 
tionary pressure, his analysis indicated. 
However, he contended, it has also built 
into the economy a source of demand for 
goods that stepped up recovery from the 
1957-58 recession and has stimulated eco- 
nomic growth. 

Prof. Slichter, together with other con- 
ference delegates, urged that the horizons 
of union leaders and members be broadened 
from income improvement through wage 
increases alone to a more comprehensive 
program that embraced measures of greater 
economic benefit. 





Practices Restricting Output 
Not Prevalent in U.K. Industry 


Many practices in industry that are 
referred to as restrictive can be defended in 
the interests of health, safety and standards 
of work, it is the opinion of a Special 
Council of Investigation in Britain. 

The Council was made up of represen- 
tatives of the Trades Union Congress, the 
British Employers’ Confederation and the 
nationalized industries. 

The Council began an inquiry into the 
matter after it was suggested that British 
industry was riddled with practices that 
restrict output. After conducting the inquiry, 
which covered three out of four workers, 
the Council in its report stated that indus- 
try is not entirely free of practices that 
restrict output but “it certainly is not 
riddled with them”. 
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Threat of SIU Withdrawal Wanes 
At Close of Biennial Convention 


The threat of withdrawal of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union from the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress made by Hal. C. 
Banks, Canadian Director of the Union, 
at its biennial convention in Montreal last 
month apparently waned by the time the 
meetings ended. 

The SIU has been involved in a jurisdic- 
tional dispute with the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers. Both are affiliates of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

At the same time it was revealed that 
exploratory talks had taken place concern- 
ing a merger of the SIU and the National 
Maritime Union, an AFL-CIO affiliate that 
has no members in Canada. The SIU has 
about 12,000 Canadian members. 

During his address to the delegates in 
the convention’s final stages, CLC President 
Claude Jodoin read a prepared statement 
in which he expressed hope that the juris- 
dictional difficulties could be settled. He 
said that Mr. Banks had “expressed his 
willingness and desire to comply with the 
CLC constitution.” 

The SIU convention, attended by about 
200 delegates from both the West and 
Atlantic coasts and Puerto Rico, was held in 
Montreal because of questions affecting the 
SIU on both sides of the border arising 
out of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The possibility of a merger between the 
SIU and the National Maritime Union was 
referred to by Joseph Curran, NMU Presi- 
dent, in an address to the convention. Paul 
Hall, President of the SIU, made little 
comment on the plan of a merger, except 
to admit that it has been explored. 

Mr. Curran outspokenly defended the 
Teamsters Union and its president, James 
Hoffa, saying that the sea unions could 
no longer exist without the full co-opera- 
tion of the Teamsters and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, both of which 
have been expelled by the AFL-CIO but 
not by the CLC. 

Mr. Curran and Sam Bennett, President 
of the Marine Firemen’s Union of the 
Pacific, another speaker at the convention, 
criticized the Government of the United 
States for allowing U.S. owners to register 
ships under foreign flags in order to avoid 
U.S. labour and shipping laws. 

Mr. Banks said that the opening of the 
Seaway had made necessary a new survey 
of Canadian coastal trade, and he supported 
Canadian shipping companies that would 
restrict trade to Canadian-registered vessels 
manned by Canadians. 
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Mr. Banks professed to foresee the pos- 
sibility of the return to Canada of eight 
former Canadian National Steamships 
freighters which were bought by Cuban 
interests. The ships have been prevented 
by SIU strikers from sailing to Cuba. 


Dubinsky Re-elected President 
Of Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 


Constitutional changes that reduced the 
number of international vice-presidents 
from 23 to 21 and put into formal language 
a union practice of many years’ standing 
that had been challenged in the courts were 
approved by the 30th triennial convention 
last month of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. The convention 
was attended by about 1,000 delegates from 
the United States and Canada. 


The second constitutional change pro- 
hibits officers of the Union from accepting 
employment with employer groups for a 
period of three years after they sever con- 
nection with the union. If they do, the 
union will refuse to deal with them. 


David Dubinsky, who since 1932 has 
been both President and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Union, was unanimously re-elected 
President but did not seek re-election to 
the secretary-treasurer’s office. Elected to 
succeed him in that position was Louis 
Stulberg, the Union’s Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent—a non-elective post—who first joined 
the Union in Toronto. 


A resolution introduced by Vice-President 
Bernard Shane of Montreal, at a session of 
the Canadian co-ordinating committee com- 
prised of Canadian delegates who repre- 
sented the union’s 15,000 Canadian workers, 
affirmed that an anti-labour trend was 
evident in Canada on both a provincial 
and a national basis. 


Mr. Shane was elected chairman of the 
finance committee at the convention—the 
only Canadian delegate to be chosen as a 
committee chairman. Other Canadians 
named to sit on committees included: Sam 
Kraisman of Toronto, Sam Herbst of Win- 
nipeg, and Sam Liberman, Yvette Charpen- 
tier and Maurice Manel of Montreal. 

Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, in addressing the con- 
vention criticized ‘“super-nationalists” in 
Canada who oppose international unions 
on the ground that they are dominated by 
parent organizations in the United States. 
He said that “there is room within the 
Canadian Labour Congress for both national 
and international unions, and we intend to 
keep it that way. 


CCCL to Ask Govt. to Invite 


ILO Mission to Visit Canada 

The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour has decided to ask the 
federal Government to request that the 
International Labour Office mission to 
inquire into freedom of association come 
to Canada to find out on the spot how 
matters stand with regard to the right of 
association in those fields which come under 
federal jurisdiction. 

This decision was made at the last meet- 
ing of the Executive and the Confederal 
Bureau of the CCCL, held in May. 

As for those sectors which come under 
provincial jurisdiction, the CCCL is asking 
that Ottawa urge the provincial govern- 
ments to allow the ILO mission to extend 
its work into those areas. 

The United States and Russia were the 
first two countries to ask that the inquiry 
mission visit them in order to find out 
on the spot what is going on there in 
connection with freedom of association 
(12G. April, p.384).- 





Old Age Assistance, Payments 


To Blind, Disabled Increase 

The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
96,975 “at “December *31, 1958 to 197,836 
at March 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,593,917.93 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959 compared with $7,632,415.77 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $159,049,313.17. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $30,207,284.36, an 
increase of $5,245,901.13 over the expendi- 
ture of $24,961,383.23 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.96 to $53.20, except in one province 
where the average was $44.45. In all 
provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,725 at December 
31, 1958 to 8,747 at March 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,060,388.70 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959, compared with $1,066,878.50 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $23,195,827.85. 


Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $4,235,131.48, an 
increase of $659,407.44 over the expendi- 
ture of $3,575,724.04 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.75..to, $54.41. In, all’ provinces, “the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 47,273 at December 
31, 1958 to 48,040 at March 31, 1959. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,939,969.95 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1959 compared with $3,870,765.33 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $39,673,830.48. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1958-59 amounted to $15,330,368.16, an 
increase of $4,238,703.71 over the expendi- 
ture of $11,091,664.45 in 1957-58. 

At March 31, 1959, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
SSiPOS (to 954.09" Ina provincessntic 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


TWUA Brief Seeks Reduction 


In Imports to Save Industry 


Both the former and the present Govern- 
ments have turned their backs on Canada’s 
textile industry, said J. Harold D’Aoust, 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CLC), at the opening 
of the union’s three-day biennial national 
conference in Ottawa at the end of May. 
He was referring to unsuccessful union 
representations to government for anti- 
dumping legislation and tariff protection. 

During the meeting the union presented 
to the Cabinet another brief on the subject 
of protection for the industry against 
imports. The brief asked for an outright 
ban on all textile imports exceeding the 
average level of the 1946-50 period. 

The Union estimated that employment 
in the textile industry had declined by 
February this year to 78,875, a decrease 
of 23 per cent from the 1951 average. Since 
1954, it said, 31 mills had closed, resulting 
in a loss of 5,000 jobs. 


Government Employees’ Work Accidents 

Claims resulting from work accidents 
received by the Department’s Government 
Employees Compensation Branch totalled 
1,375 in April 1959 compared with 1,189 
in April last year. 
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Sheet Metal Workers’ President 
For 20 Years, Robert Byron Dies 


Robert Byron, President of the Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association 
for 20 years, died May 30 in Evanston, 
Ill., at the age of 79) years: 

Mr. Byron, who had planned to retire 
July 1 from the presidency of the 100,000- 
member union, had attended every Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour convention for 
50 years, and on three occasions was a 
delegate to the International Labour Con- 
ference: 

He was first elected President of the 
Sheet Metal Workers in 1938 and had since 
been re-elected to successive four-year 
terms, the last time at the union’s conven- 
tion last fall. 

A coal miner before he was 15 years of 
age, Mr. Byron was active in organizational 
work for the union that became the United 
Mine Workers of America. He also helped 
organize the Springfield local of the Sheet 
Metal Workers Union and served as its 
recording and financial secretary. In the 
early years of the century he was President 
of the Springfield Federation of Labour. 


Reject Canadian Bid to Amend 
Constitution of Railway Clerks 


A Canadian-sponsored amendment to the 
constitution of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks (AFL-CIO-CLC) that 
would have permitted Canadian lodges to 
participate in partisan politics was defeated 
at the union’s quadrennial convention last 
month in a vote by Canadian delegates 
that was later endorsed by the whole 
convention. 

During the debate, Canadian Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Hall suggested that Labour 
would lose more than it would gain by 
associating with a specific political party 
at this time. The Brotherhood’s President, 
George M. Harrison, also warned against 
converting the trade union movement into 
a political party. 

The union’s constitution bars any of its 
lodges from supporting a political party, 
and its members from discussing partisan 
politics at union meetings. At its last 
convention, the Canadian Labour Congress 
decided to initiate discussions aimed at 
forming a new political party and to urge 
all affiliates to take the utmost interest in 
political affairs (L.G., June 1958, p. 589). 

Impressive progress by the Brotherhood 
in Canada was reported by Mr. Hall in 
his section of the officers’ reports submitted 
to the convention. He gave an account of 
the negotiations with Canadian railways 
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that have led to a series of wage increases, 
plus a health-welfare plan, and other im- 
provements for railwaymen in Canada. 

Mr. Hall also recounted the _ gains 
obtained by the Brotherhood for employees 
it represents in Canadian steamship com- 
panies, in stevedoring firms, in grain ele- 
vators at the lakehead, on airlines, and in 
other industries. 

He mentioned some of the difficulties 
encountered by unions in Canada because 
“politicians and some business interests” 
have stirred up nationalist and anti-United 
States feeling, leading to attacks on inter- 
national unions with which Canadian unions 
are affiliated. 

He said that these interests “interpret the 
association of Canadian with U.S. workers 
as submitting the form to the domination 
of the latter, while ignoring the advantages 
and assistance inherent in this association’. 

The convention was attended by more 
than 1,200 delegates, among whom the 
Canadian delegation numbered 87. 


Employment Increases in U.S. 


Double Seasonal Expectation 

The increase in jobs and the drop in 
unemployment in the United States in April 
were approximately double the average 
seasonal improvement for this time of year, 
according to the U.S. Department of Labor 
and Department of Commerce. 

Unemployment dropped 700,000 to 3.6 
million and employment increased by 1.2 
million to 65,000,000, a record for the 
month. 

Employment in manufacturing increased 
by 30,000 during the month to 16,000,000, 
instead of showing the usual seasonal 
decline for this time of year. There were 
900,000 more factory jobs than a year ago, 
but 800,000 fewer than in April 1957. 

In Great Britain the number of persons 
unemployment on April 13 was 531,000. 
This was 20,000 fewer than on March 9 
and was equivalent to 2.4 per cent of the 
insured population, compared with 2.5 in 
March and 2.0 in April of last year. 





Railway Operating Revenues, 


Expenses Decrease in 1958 

Canadian railways’ operating revenues in 
1958 totalled $1,160,801,000, a decrease of 
7.9 per cent from the $1,259,775,000 in the 
previous year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. 

Operating expenses dropped 5.8 per cent, 
from $1,194,450,000 in 1957 to $1,124,844,- 
000 in 1958, with the result that net 
railway operating income dropped 45 per 
cent from $65,325,000 to $35,957,000. 


Teamsters Announce Withdrawal 


From International Federation 

The International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters has withdrawn from the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. President 
James R. Hoffa notified the Federation’s 
executive committee, meeting in London 
last month, that his union would stop 
submitting per capita dues “pending solu- 
tion of our differences with the AFL-CIO”. 

United States railway unions in the Fed- 
eration had been pressing it to investigate 
charges of corruption in the Teamsters. 

Mr. Hoffa implied that the withholding of 
dues would be only temporary and said 
that the union would continue to “support” 
the Federation. 


AFL and ClO Marine Engineers 


Unite, Plan Campaign on Lakes 

Plans to organize all marine engineers 
working on the Great Lakes are being 
made by the 1,100-man Local 101 of the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association of 
Detroit, Mich. 

The MEBA local membership’ was 
recently enlarged when the Brotherhood of 
Marine Engineers voted 310 to S57 to 
merge with it. The MEBA membership 
voted 3,100 to 764 in favour of the move. 

The MEBA was a former CIO affiliate; 
the Brotherhood a former AFL affiliate. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


April 23—The Minister of Trade and 
Commerce introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to provide for the establishment and operation 
of a national energy board and the appoint- 
ment of its members and staff, to define its 
duties, to authorize it to exercise certain 
powers and to provide for other related and 
incidental matters. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion lost $10,115,171.51 during the fiscal 
year 1958-59 through sale of bonds, the 
Minister of Labour informed a questioner. 


April 27—The Minister of Labour intro- 
duced the following resolution: 


That it is expedient to introduce a measure 
to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
raise the rate of remuneration of insurable 
employment; to increase the rates of contribu- 
tions to be paid on behalf of insured persons 
and employers; to add new grounds for exten- 
sion of the qualifying periods; to provide a 
new schedule of rates of benefits consequential 
on the new table of contributions; to provide 
that the maximum benefits, under the heading 
“duration of benefit”, will be increased from 
36 times to 52 times the weekly benefit rate; 
to establish a new schedule of allowable earn- 
ings; and to provide for other related matters. 


The Minister of Labour introduced the 

following resolution: 
_ That it is expedient that the House of Par- 
liament do approve of Convention No. 105, 
concerning the abolition of forced labour, 
which was adopted by the International Labour 
Conference at its 40th session at Geneva on 
the 25th day of June 1957, and that this House 
do approve the same. 

Request by the United Steelworkers of 
America (CLC) for a public inquiry into 
the steel industry to determine whether 
companies have been justified in further 
increasing steel prices is being looked into, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
replied to a question. 


Committee set up in 1957 to investigate 
the effects of automation on employment 
had made no formal recommendations but 
had already given very valuable advice and 
suggestions to officials of the Department 
of Labour engaged in the study of automa- 
tion, the Minister of Labour said in answer 
to a question. 

Transportation for groups of unemployed 
in one province who are able to obtain 
employment in another province is paid 
provided there is an Order in Council 
declaring the area from which the workers 
are moved to be a labour surplus area, 
the Minister of Labour replied to a question. 


April 28—Meeting on coal industry be- 
tween federal and Nova Scotia ministers 
was held April 27, the Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys reported. There 
was agreement on the importance of the 
industry and on the urgency of conducting 
a survey in order that a solution could 
be reached to the industry’s long-standing 
problems, he said. The meeting was pre- 
liminary; further consultations will be held 
in the near future. 


Bell Island has been declared a labour 
surplus area, the Minister of Labour told 
a questioner, and movement expenses will 
be paid. He also advised that the Depart- 
ment of Labour had received indications 
that 200 of the 575 laid-off miners could 
get work in Ontario mines. 


Canadian National Railways Industrial 
Development Branch has for many years 
offered a specialized service to industry 
designed to assist plant location and expan- 
sion, the Minister of Transport informed 
the House, and currently a direct mail 
campaign is being aimed at a carefully 
chosen list of senior executives of United 
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States firms, with a view to interesting them 
in locating plants in Canada and also 
informing them of the industrial location 
services provided by the railway. The 
Government has never opposed U.S. indus- 
try’s coming to Canada to provide jobs 
for Canadians, he added. 

National Employment Service office facil- 
ities are being used to the fullest possible 
extent to find jobs for skilled personnel 
laid-off by the A. V. Roe Company, the 
Minister of Labour said in reply to ques- 
tion. The questioner had asked the Minister 
what steps were being taken to retain these 
highly skilled workers in Canada, 1,000 
of whom were reported to have applied for 
visas to enter the United States. 

Request from Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen for consent to 
prosecute the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company was referred to his departmental 
officials, the Minister of Labour said in 
answer to a question, and was refused 
because the points raised in the complaint 
were “of a nature normally dealt with 
under grievance procedures”. 


April 29—Cost of the old age security 
report was: $20,025 in fees and $5,962.91 
for disbursements to Dr. R. M. Clark, who 
prepared the report; $1,259.60 for printing. 
The total cost was thus $27,247.51, the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare 
replied to a question. 

Memorandum of agreement that averted 
a strike of Canadian National Railways 
firemen was read by the Minister of Labour. 

Motion to appoint select committee on 
broadcasting approved. The committee will 
have 35 members and will “consider radio 
and television broadcasting together with 
the annual report of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and review the opera- 
tions, policies and aims of the Corporation, 
and its revenues, expenditures and develop- 
ment.” 

April 30—Resolution to amend the In- 
come Tax Act as proposed in the 1959 
Budget (L.G., May, p. 460) was debated; 
the House adjourned without question put. 

May 4—The Minister of Labour gave a 
lengthy statement in answer to questions 
concerning the appointment of A. F. Mac- 
Arthur to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission (see page 573). 

Debate continued in committee on reso- 
lution to introduce amendments to the 
Income Tax Act. The resolution was 
agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Old Age Secur- 
ity Act as proposed in the 1959 Budget 
considered in committee and agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Excise Act as 
proposed in the 1959 Budget (increased 
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duty on spirits and cigars) considered in 
committee and agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Excise Tax 
Act as proposed in the 1959 Budget 
(cigarettes) considered in committee; the 
House adjourned without question put. 


May 5—CCCL was consulted concerning 
appointment of a commissioner to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
replied that they concurred in the recom- 
mendations of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, the Minister of Labour replied to a 
question. 

“Blue book” on pension plans is nearly 
completed, the Minister of National Reve- 
nue informed a questioner. 

Effect of increase in interest rates of 
C.M.H.C. loans on housing for the elderly 
has amounted to only $3 a month; the 
remainder of the increase in rentals arises 
from an increase in operating costs, the 
Minister of Public Works said in answer 
to a question. 

Resolution 
agreed to. 

Resolution to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act considered in committee and 
Bill No. C-43 was given first reading. 

May 6—Bill C-31 repealing and replac- 
ing allowance provisions of the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Act given third reading and 
passed. 

Bill C-32 containing amendments respect- 
ing definitions, re-establishment credits and 
other items in the War Service Grants Act 
was considered in committee, given third 
reading and passed. 


May 7—Royal Commission on Price 
Spreads report should be concluded by 
mid-September, Prime Minister reported. 

Department of Labour estimates con- 
sidered in committee; the House adjourned 
without question put. 


May 8—Bill No. C-46 to amend the Old 
Age Security Act introduced and given first 
reading. 

Bill No. C-45 to amend the Excise Act 
introduced and given first reading. 

Department of Labour estimates again 
considered and progress reported. 


May 11—Bill C-45 to amend the Excise 
Act given third reading and passed. 

Bill C-46 to amend the Old Age Security 
Act read the second time, considered in 
committee and passed. 

Bill C-43 to amend the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, to increase rates of contri- 
butions, amounts of allowable earnings, 
and coverage, and to extend the benefit 
period to 52 weeks, debated on motion 
for second reading. The House adjourned 
without question put. 


to amend Excise Tax Act 


May 12—The House resumed considera- 
tion of the motion for second reading of 
Bill C-43. An amendment that would have 
raised government contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund to “one- 
half that of the existing combined contribu- 
tions from employers and employees” was 
defeated. A second amendment that would 
have killed the bill “because its provisions 
were formulated and introduced without 
any consultation by the Government with 
the Advisory Committee” was ruled out 
of order. The House adjourned without 
question put. 

May 13—Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into problems relating to railway 
transportation and the alleviating of inequi- 
ties in the freight rate structure, the Prime 
Minister announced. (A. H. Balch, Chair- 
man, National Legislative Committee, In- 
ternational Railway Brotherhoods, is a 
member. The Chairman is Hon. Charles P. 
McTague.) 

Bill C-47, to amend the Excise Tax Act 
(cigarette tax) given first reading. 

Bill C-48 to amend the Income Tax Act 
(Budget proposals) given first reading. 

Question on manufacture in Canada of 
small cars was answered by the Prime 
Minister, who said: 

I can say this, that if and when Ford, 
General Motors or Chrysler announce that they 
intend to enter upon the production of the 
so-called small cars in the United States, the 
Government is determined, insofar as it lies 


within its power, to have smaller cars produced 
in Canada... 


Consideration resumed on motion for 
second reading of Bill C-43, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. An amend- 
ment was ruled out of order. The House 
adjourned without question put. 

May 14—Bill C-43 to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act given second read- 
ing (133 to 34) and referred to the standing 
committee on industrial relations. 

Further consideration given to Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates and progress 
reported. 

May 15—Further debate on the Depart- 
ment of Labour estimates; progress reported. 

May 18—Motion to introduce amend- 
ments to the Veterans’ Land Act to provide 
further financial assistance for home con- 
struction was agreed to. 

Manufacture of small cars in Canada is 
an economic necessity. This is the Govern- 
ment’s view, the Prime Minister told execu- 
tive officers of several Canadian automobile 
companies at meetings on May 16, he 
reported to the Commons. 

Bill C-38, to make provision for the 
reduction of certain class and commodity 
rates on freight traffic, considered in com- 
mittee, read the third time and passed. 


Resolution to introduce measure to estab- 
lish a National Energy Board considered 
in committee; the House adjourned without 
question put. 


May 19—Resolution to introduce a 
measure to establish a National Energy 
Board agreed to. Bill C-49, to provide for 
the establishment of a National Energy 
Board, read the first time. 

Bill C-50 to amend the Veterans’ Land 
Act to provide further assistance for home 
construction given first reading. 

Resolution to approve ILO Convention 
105 agreed to. 

Bill C-47 to amend the Excise Tax Act 
(cigarette tax) read the second time, con- 
sidered in committee, read the third time 
and passed. 

Bill C-48 to amend the Income Tax Act 
(Budget proposals) read the second time 
and considered in committee. 


May 20—First reading of private mem- 
ber’s Bill (C-51) to promote industry and 
reduce unemployment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces by adapting the facilities of the 
Industrial Development Bank Act to the 
specific economic needs of those provinces. 

No legislation at this session based on 
Dr. Clark’s report on old age security is 
anticipated, the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare informed a questioner. 

Amendment to Bill C-48 to amend the 
Income Tax Act defeated 166 to 39. The 
amendment would have referred the Bill 
back to committee for reconsideration of 
the provision concerning non-deductability 
of hospital bills paid under federal-provin- 
cial hospital insurance. Bill read the third 
time and passed. 

Bill C-50 to amend the Veterans’ Land 
Act given second reading and referred to 
the standing committee on veterans affairs. 

Department of Labour has contributed 
$165,094 towards the construction of a 
new wing to the Prince Edward Island 
Vocational School at Charlottetown, the 
Minister of Labour replied to question. He 
also listed the amounts contributed to that 
province in each of the years from 1946 
to 1958. 


May 21—Department of Labour 
mates approved and passed. 


May 22—No eviction notices whatever 
were given in Sarnia as a result of the 
dispute at the Polymer Corporation, the 
Minister of Public Works informed ques- 
tioner, although CMHC had _ terminated 
some tenancies. 

Motion for second reading of Bill C-49 
to establish a National Energy Board 
debated; the debate was adjourned without 
question put. 


esti- 
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Stimulation of Winter Employment 
Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program probably most far-reaching result of 
last July's National Winter Employment Conference. Federal Government's other 
activities designed fo stimulate employment in wintertime continue all year 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program was probably the most far-reach- 
ing result of the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference convened by the Minister 
of Labour in July 1958 (L.G., Aug. 1958, 
p. 847). 

The Conference, which brought together 
representatives of government at all levels, 
labour, industry and national associations 
to discuss winter employment and make 
suggestions on how it could best be stimul- 
ated, submitted 43 recommendations. All 
of them were given careful study by the 
Winter Employment Working Committee, 
composed of officials of the Department of 
Labour and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, augmented for this study by 
representatives of other government depart- 
ments and agencies closely concerned with 
the question of winter employment*. 

Under the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, the federal Government 
offered to pay 50 per cent of the direct 
payroll costs of approved projects under- 
taken by municipalities between December 
1) (1958 and’ May? Si) 1959) 7an @exten- 
sion from the date April 30 originally 
announced. Some provinces contributed 25 
per cent of the remaining payroll costs. 
(For terms of the federal offer, see the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, March, p. 233.). 

Up to May 29, 2,324 projects had been 
approved at an estimated cost to the federal 
treasury of $10,627,000. The estimated 
number of additional jobs provided was 
41,281. 

Early in 1958, months before the Con- 
ference, planning of activities aimed at 
stimulating employment during the winter 
ahead had begun. It was agreed that 
advertising in the press and the national 
magazines and over radio and television, 
which had proved effective, should be con- 
tinued, if possible on a larger scale. Addi- 
tional funds for publicity purposes were 
made available later in the year. As a 
result, the advertising campaign was inten- 
sified, greater emphasis being placed on the 





* The Committee meets monthly and deals with 
publicity, local employment office activities, liaison 
with provincial governments and national organiza- 
tions and other related matters. Another body, the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Winter Employ- 
ment, composed of senior officials of all government 
departments and agencies concerned with employ- 
ment, is responsible for ensuring that a maximum 
amount of winter work is provided in connection 
with government expenditures, 
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availability of home improvement loans 
and some publicity given to farm improve- 
ment loans. 

During the early summer new posters, 
streamers, pamphlets and folders were pre- 
pared so that they would be available in 
good time for communities to launch their 
winter employment campaigns. National 
associations were again reminded of the 
winter employment problem and asked to 
continue their efforts to provide more 
winter work. 

Federal government departments and 
agencies have succeeded in shifting a greater 
proportion of construction work and pur- 
chasing to the winter months. An increasing 
amount of repair, renovation and main- 
tenance work is now carried out in the 
wintertime. As a matter of policy, some 
government departments and agencies do 
practically all repair and maintenance work 
then, except for jobs of an urgent nature 
and those which can not be undertaken in 
the cold weather. Departmental purchasing 
practices have been changed and the buying 
cycle altered in some cases in order that 
purchasing can create more winter em- 
ployment. Manufacturers have helped by 
putting forward suggestions. 

The majority of large government con- 
struction projects are kept active throughout 
the winter. During the past winter post 
offices were built in more than 60 Canadian 
communities in order to provide winter 
work. 

The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is only one of a number of 
special winter work projects carried out by 
the government in co-operation with other 
groups. The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources offered 
financial assistance to the provinces in the 
development of camp grounds and picnic 
areas and the construction of forest access 
roads. The federal Government paid 50 
per cent of the labour costs of these two 
programs, which operated from October 31, 
1958 to May 31, 1959. 

Expenditures on forest access roads and 
trails amounted to $4,900,000, of which the 
federal Government paid $2,240,000. The 
expenditures on camp grounds and picnic 
areas amounted to nearly $2 million, of 
which the federal Government paid nearly 
half. This latter program alone provided 
nearly 4,000 man-months of employment. 
The Department of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources also undertakes other 
major winter projects, many of them in 
connection with road work and other activi- 
ties in the national parks. 


During the past winter employment was 
stimulated greatly as a result of funds 
made available by the federal Government 
for housing. Many contractors in all parts 
of Canada kept their operations going 
throughout the winter months, with the 
result that they started a record number 
of houses—164,000—in 1958. A high rate 
of starts is being maintained. 


In addition a larger amount of money 
was borrowed during the past winter under 
the provisions of the National Housing 
Act for home improvement loans than in 
previous years. Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation has also encouraged 
the building of low-rental housing in rural 
areas and even prepared working drawings 
of suitable buildings. 


The government advertising and publicity 
program was expanded and liaison with 
large national companies having a direct 
interest in stimulating winter sales was 
increased as a result of the National Winter 
Employment Conference. Public service 
support from companies with an indirect 
interest was also obtained so that the great- 
est possible assistance would be given to 
local winter employment campaigns. Nearly 
2,000,000 pamphlets were distributed to 
householders across the country through 
the co-operation of the Post Office, which 
also used the “Do it Now” slogan on all 
cancellation machines during the winter 
months. The “Do it Now” message was 
carried on 1,500 outdoor billboards on a 
public service basis. 


Active co-operation was obtained from 
newspaper’ associations, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and large maga- 
zine houses. In all, about fifty national 
associations and publishing firms have 
given some degree of co-operation. These 
efforts aroused considerable interest and 
increased participation at both the national 
and local level. During the year a total of 
67 of the country’s largest national manu- 
facturers, distributors and advertisers, in- 
cluding chartered banks, supported the 
program in various ways. Sometimes, as 
in the case of firms selling goods or services 
directly involved in winter work, this 
co-operation took the form of re-schedul- 
ing advertising and promotion to coincide 
with the campaign. Other firms, not so 
directly involved, arranged for the Depart- 
ment’s television “clips” or radio spot 
announcements to be used on the programs 
they sponsored, or arranged a nation-wide 
display of posters on their vehicles. To 


awaken interest in winter activity, a leading 
trade magazine originated, in co-operation 
with the Department, a contest for the 
title of “Building Supply Dealer of the 
Year”, the winner to be judged on his 
winter promotion sales. 


It has been estimated that ten dollars 
worth of support was forthcoming from 
the outside sources for every dollar spent 
by the Department on behalf of the cam- 
paign. The records show, too, that many 
companies in giving their support have 
created new markets for themselves which 
have increased their sales and provided a 
great deal of extra winter work. The net 
result has been beneficial at both the com- 
munity and national levels. 


Because it is at the community level that 
the campaign takes effect, the organization 
of approximately 200 local campaigns 
across Canada by the National Employment 
Service of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was a major feature of the 
undertaking. Most of these local cam- 
paigns were conducted jointly by the 
National Employment Offices and voluntary 
committees of interested citizens, but in 
a few cases the National Employment 
Service operated alone. The first effect of 
these campaigns was to bring tthe facts of 
winter unemployment and the desirability 
of doing something about it squarely before 
the individual. The second effect was to 
stimulate individuals to support the cam- 
paign itself, or better still its objectives, 
according to their abilities and the oppor- 
tunties open to them. 


Public knowledge of the problem of 
winter unemployment and awareness of the 
evils related thereto was increased tre- 
mendously by the local campaigns. Some 
idea of how this increase was achieved can 
be gathered from the following paragraphs. 


Local organizations distributed more 
than 100,000 posters, 80,000 window 
streamers, almost 3,000,000 correspondence 
stickers and more than 1,100,000 pamph- 
lets, all of which were provided by the 
Department of Labour. Sponsored news- 
paper advertisements, editorials, pictures 
and news items obtained locally are con- 
servatively estimated to total 248,836 
column inches. Locally sponsored radio 
and TV spots are similarly estimated to 
total 27,791 spots. 


The film “Winter Construction—It Can 
Be Done”, prepared by the National 
Research Council, was shown to 368 
audiences; 428 talks and panel discussions 
were conducted and, by local arrangement, 
379 second-run movie theatres ran winter 
employment film clips as a public service. 
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The organization and control of local 
campaigns entailed 927 meetings of local 
committees. In addition local workers 
arranged much additional free publicity 
such as: pulpit announcements, letters from 
committee chairmen to employers, parades, 
exhibitions, etc. Reports from employment 
offices and local committees indicate that 
this increased knowledge was translated 
into action by municipal governments, local 
industry and business, local organizations 
and individuals. As a result of such action 
many thousands of workers were employed 
who would otherwise have remained unem- 
ployed and large numbers of workers who 
would have become unemployed due to 
layoffs were retained in employment. 


Provincial governments continue to co- 
operate in efforts to stimulate winter work. 
Most of them schedule their operations in 
such a way that a maximum amount of 
employment is provided during the winter. 
More road work is carried out each winter 
and a larger amount of bridge construction 
is done during the cold months. Nova 
Scotia offered to municipalities a winter 
works incentive program of its own under 
which the province paid 50 per cent of 
direct payroll costs of approved projects 
for the repair, extension and renovation 
of municipal buildings, repairs and im- 
provements to parks and_ playgrounds, 
screening and improving reservoirs and 
water supply lakes, improving dumps and 
erecting or repairing traffic signs and street 
name signs. Interdepartmental winter work 
committees have been established in many 
provinces and were particularly active in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. In 
Alberta a $2 million cold weather road 
building program was carried out with the 
specific purpose of providing winter work. 
In Manitoba work continued throughout 
the winter on the new $6 million adminis- 
tration building in Winnipeg. Ontario’s 
winter work projects included construction 
of camp sites, picnic areas and forest access 
roads, continuation of more than 100 high- 
way projects that would normally be 
closed down for the winter, work on the 
St. Lawrence Parkway, construction of 
large hospitals at Kingston, Hamilton, 
Chatham, Penetang and Whitby, and the 
employment of some 12,000 men on 470 
highway maintenance and construction pro- 
jects. 

The winter employment activities of The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association are 
of particular interest. After participation 
by the Association in the National Winter 
Employment Conference, a high-level com- 
mittee on winter employment was estab- 
lished to study the types of manufactured 
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products which might be sold to a greater 
extent during the winter months, to con- 
sider how production and sales programs 
could be planned on a year-round basis in 
order to minimize winter layoffs and to 
study the possibility of encouraging more 
national and local advertising of such 
products during the winter months. It is 
anticipated this committee will have useful 
recommendations to put forward in con- 
nection with next winter’s campaign. 

During the past year the President of 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
has appeared on television, participated in 
the “Canada at Work” broadcasts and 
spoken before the Rotary Club in Montreal 
on winter employment. The CMA publi- 
cation, Industry, carried two articles on 
winter employment and four special articles 
on the same subject appeared in Industrial 
Canada. Divisions and branches of the 
Association across Canada co-operated with 
interested individuals and groups at the 
provincial and municipal level on winter 
employment programs. Representatives sat 
with local and provincial winter employ- 
ment committees. 

The Canadian Construction Association 
established the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction in 1955. This 
committee is representative of all groups 
which have an interest in winter construc- 
tion. It has been active since its formation 
and met twice during the past winter. In 
addition several of its sub-committees met 
frequently. The Association and the Com- 
mittee both took an active part in the 
National Winter Employment Conference 
and submitted a number of recommenda- 
tions. The Committee worked with the 
National Research Council in the pre- 
paration of the film “Wintertime Construc- 
tion—It Can Be Done”. Officials of the 
Association spoke about winter construction 
at points across the country on every 
possible occasion. Useful information con- 
cerning winter construction techniques was 
made available to all members and many 
trade and professional journals in the con- 
struction field devoted space to wintertime 
construction. 

The Canadian Labour Congress is 
represented on the Winter Employment 
Sub-Committee of the National Employ- 
ment Committee, the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Wintertime Construction and all 
regional employment committees of the 
UIC. Through its local councils it is also 
represented on local employment commit- 
tees. Labour Councils are encouraged to 
co-operate with municipal authorities in 
developing winter projects to stimulate em- 
ployment. Many of them sponsor advertise- 
ments and other forms of publicity to 


stimulate winter work. Provincial Fed- 
erations of Labour are encouraged to 
co-operate with provincial authorities in 
developing provincial employment pro- 
grams. 

The National House Builders Association 
is represented on national and local winter 
employment committees and has distributed 
publicity material on winter employment 
to local associations. It has assembled 
information in connection with winter 
house-building and made that information 
available to members across the country. 
The result has been an increased interest 
in winter employment and an _ increasing 
amount of winter building. The experience 
of builders who have always operated for 
twelve months each year and those who 
have undertaken winter construction on 
an experimental basis has been of great 
value in establishing a realistic view of 
the benefits and difficulties inherent in 
winter construction. 

It is not possible to assess statistically 
the results of efforts to stimulate winter 
employment. One indication is the steady 
increase in active participation, including 
advertising, by various groups throughout 


the country. These include not only national 
organizations and provincial governments 
but also thousands of individual firms 
which have undertaken sales promotion 
programs, in many cases for the first time, 
during the winter months. Private adver- 
tising this past winter has increased to 1,000 
pages from about 400 pages two years ago. 
More than 700 editorials in every type of 
newspaper have endorsed the winter em- 
ployment program. 


It is known that new markets have been 
developed in the wintertime in home im- 
provement and other fields and that this 
has resulted in increased employment for 
large numbers of tradesmen. Reports from 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service tell of thousands who were put to 
work as a direct result of the winter 
employment campaigns. There is every 
indication that the people of Canada 
generally are becoming more aware of the 
seriousness of winter unemployment and 
are more determined to take _ practical 
action to deal with it. There seems to be 
general agreement that the effort which has 
gone into the stimulation of winter em- 
ployment has been worthwhile. 





28th Meeting, Vocational Training Advisory Council 


Council calls for increase in present programs of student aid, continuance of 
Department's research program on requirements and training of skilled manpower 


A strong appeal was made to the federal 
Department of Labour to carefully review 
its present programs of student aid and 
press for continuance of the programs on 
a greatly increased basis, at the 28th meet- 
ing of the Vocational Training Advisory 
Council, held in Ottawa May 12 and 13 
under the chairmanship of Dr. G. Fred 
McNally. 

In urging expansion of training, Council 
noted that it is vitally important that 
Canada’s expanding national economy be 
assured of a steadily increasing supply 
of professional and technically trained 
workers. 

It was also noted that the financial bur- 
den on the individual in attaining advanced 
education continues to increase each year, 
while the federal Government contribution 
to student aid has remained unchanged. 
Some of the wealthier provinces have estab- 
lished independent financial plans, thus 
greatly widening the disparity of oppor- 
tunity in different parts of Canada for 
students to obtain university and techno- 
logical training. 
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The Council recommended continuance 
of the Department’s research projects on 
the requirements for skilled manpower. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
and A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister, wel- 
comed the delegates to the meeting. 
The delegates represented all provinces in 
Canada. Both Mr. Starr and Mr. Brown 
praised the work of Council in its con- 
tinuing effort to see that more persons are 
trained better to meet the always-rising 
demands for skilled labour in Canada. 

In his remarks, Mr. Starr noted that, 
thanks to expanded training in Canada, it 
was becoming less and less necessary to 
import skilled tradesmen from the United 
States, citing the pipe-welding trade as a 
particular example. 

Mr. Starr added that his department was 
always willing and would continue in all 
possible ways to aid the provinces in giving 
training to all those who want it and can 
absorb it. 

Mr. Brown emphasized the importance 
of the Department’s skilled manpower 
research programs now being carried out. 
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A New Brunswick delegate to the con- 
ference urged the Council to concentrate 
as far as possible on encouraging industry 
and other interested parties to establish 
scholarships for students who wish to enter 
technological institutes. In his particular 
province he knew of the existence of only 
one such scholarship, while there were a 
great many available for students who 
wished to attend universities. 

In other motions and suggestions, the 
Council recommended that: 

—The Council establish a continuing 
subcommittee of administrators of Trade 
School Regulation Acts in Canada and that 
the subcommittee be convened periodically 
by the Director of Vocational Training. 

—The Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch of the Department of Labour see 
to it that provision be made in all voca- 


tional training programs and_ schedules, 
particularly Schedule “M” (training for 
unemployed persons), for the sharing of 
vocational guidance expenditures. 

The Council went on record unanimously 
in expressing its appreciation for the “effi- 
cient, energetic and willing services ren- 
dered” by D. E. Bridge of the Canadian 
Vocational Training Branch in conducting 
and directing provincial surveys to deter- 
mine the needs in the vocational-technical 
education field. 

In the same vein, the Council commended 
the Department of Labour for its work in 
studying recent developments and trends 
in requirements for skilled manpower “and 
particularly the implications these changes 
will have on the needs”. The Council en- 
dorsed proposals to continue this research. 





Laval University’s 14th Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference 


On the theme, ‘Social Benefits and Private Initiative,” six speakers examine 
the nature, extent and effects of fringe benefits on companies, workers and 
the economy. Attitudes of Management and Labour to such benefits are defined 


The nature, extent and effects of fringe 
benefits were examined at the 14th annual 
Industrial Relations Conference at Laval 
University, of which the theme was “Social 
Benefits and Private Initiative’. Some 400 
delegates attended the conference on April 
21 sande22,, 

Six speakers defined the subject, analysed 
effects on firms and workers, exposed the 
attitudes of both employers and unions, and 
examined the effects of fringe benefits on 
the country’s economy. 

The conference was under the chairman- 
ship of Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Department of Laval 
University. 

The address at the conference banquet 
was given by Rev. Edward Duff, SJ, Editor 
of Social Order, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Father Duff suggested that in manuals used 
by Catholic students, wider scope should 
be given to moral concepts, freeing them 
of the connotations that link them too 
closely to the concept of ownership of land 
or of working tools. 

He censured the practice of applying to 
industrial problems ready-made solutions of 
the Catholic social doctrine of Europe, 
which was arrived at through a historical 
and sociological experience foreign to the 
North American continent. 
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Father Duff also suggested to his 
audience, which included management and 
labour representatives, union officials and 
university professors, to give more attention 
to the rule-of-thumb in their social thinking. 

Each address was followed by a discus- 
sion period. 

The two-day session closed with a general 
forum on the various solutions by which 
the present economic system could profit. 
The following took part in the forum: 
Jean-Jacques Gagnon, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Aluminum Company of 
Canada Limited; Raymond Gérin, Secre- 
tary, Association du Commerce de Québec; 
Jean Marchand, General Secretary, Cana- 
dian and Catholic Confederation of Labour; 
Paul Normandeau, President, Association 
professionnelle des Industriels; Thaddée 
Poznanski, actuary and professor at Laval 
University; and Bernard Shane, Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union. 


Msgr. L. A. Vachon 


Laval University is interested in social 
problems, particularly that of industrial 
relations, in order to help safeguard social 
peace by bringing together those who are 
mainly responsible for it and by seeking 


to have them come to an agreement, stated 
Msgr. Louis Albert Vachon, P.D., Vice- 
Rector of the University, in his opening 
address. 


He made it clear that it is not a univer- 
sity’s business to take a stand in conflicts 
in which the various classes of society are 
opposed to each other. “Since its mission 
is to enlighten and to guide,” he said, “it 
must have no other ambition but to serve: 
not to serve one class to the detriment of 
the other, but to serve society as a whole.” 


The Vice-Rector welcomed the delegates 
and thanked the speakers on behalf of the 
authorities of Laval University. 


Rev. Gérard Dion 


If on the one hand there is a tendency 
to liken workers’ revenues to the wages 
they receive, whereas revenues cover many 
other things, on the other hand there is 
often a yielding in some quarters to the 
temptation of including under benefits 
granted to workers many expenses that, 
to them, are not revenues, said Rev. 
Gérard Dion, Director of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, at the opening of 
the conference. 


To begin with, Father Dion dealt with 
social benefits. He first gave facts and con- 
cluded that it was the Second World War, 
with its wage-ceiling mechanism and _ its 
heavy taxes on proiits, which brought about 
the inclusion of such benefits in collective 
agreements. 


The speaker noted that the State has 
“practically come to consider the protec- 
tion of citizens against social risks as being 
part of the commonmeal, sometimes sub- 
stituting itself entirely to individual or 
collective initiatives and, in other cases, 
guaranteeing a minimum to each and every- 
One. 


He added: 


But one realizes that once a minimum has 
been guaranteed to the whole population, con- 
trary to the fears entertained by those to 
whom the phobia of socialism makes them 
refuse everything that is being handed out by 
the State and see private initiative disappearing 
everywhere, it suddenly appears that private 
initiative, never completely smothered, finds 
new strength; and one even discovers that it 
can still play an absolutely indispensable com- 
plemental part. 

Therefore, where the State in the past 
played a supplemental part and private initia- 
tive a direct and exclusive one, the comple- 
mental part is now being played by private 
initiative. 

Father Dion denied that an increase in 
economic security was detrimental to an 
increase in productivity and killed initiative. 
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With social benefits from both private 
and public initiatives, the freedom it was 
thought would disappear with the decline 
of insecurity is better guaranteed. And the 
initiative which appeared in danger is 
directed elsewhere. Individual interest has 
not been killed, but it is a stimulant, not 
so much to ensure a strictly biological sub- 
sistence, but to seek a better state in 
keeping with the nature of man, who is a 
free and intelligent being, responsible for 
his actions, forced to aim constantly at 
developing all the resources which the 
Creator has placed within him. 


Concept of ‘Fringe Benefits’ 


Jacques St. Laurent, M.Soc.Sc., professor 
and Secretary, Department of Industrial 
Relations, endeavoured to define the con- 
cept of “fringe benefits”. The term is often 
used to designate something different, he 
said. 

First of the speakers, he began by point- 
ing out that different aspects of fringe 
benefits are often mixed: the worker- 
income aspect and the labour-cost aspect. 

“Logic demands that these aspects should 
not be mixed in the same analysis,” he 
said, “since labour costs are not always 
interpreted as worker income”. 

Mr. St. Laurent then clearly defined the 
concepts of worker income and _ labour 
costs. 


Worker income is that which an individual 
receives as a worker. So that, if fringe bene- 
fits are to be considered under the aspect of 
worker income, all that the worker receives 
for considerations other than his being a 
worker must be excluded; which does not 
imply that one can always easily distinguish 
one aspect from the other. 

But the terms “worker income” are also 
somewhat ambiguous: is it a case of gross or 
net income? 

The inclusion or exclusion of some labour 
costs in the worker’s income will depend on 
the choice that was made of the one or the 
other. Indeed, the absorption by the employer 
of some costs previously born by the worker, 
such as transportation, meal and tooling ex- 
penses, can be considered or not as an increase 
of the worker’s income depending on whether 
one is thinking of the worker’s net or gross 
income. 


“Even when agreed upon the measure 
of the worker’s income,” explained Mr. 
St. Laurent, “there remains to determine 
what part of the net or the gross income 
can be called fringe benefits. 

“This raises two problems: that of find- 
ing a standard for the classification of the 
worker’s income, and that of finding the 
designation for both classifications. 

“The designation,” said the speaker, “is 
only a matter of convention, but the actual 
object to which it refers must always be 
the same. 
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“There still remains to choose the basis 
of calculation. 

“Should the value of fringe benefits be 
calculated in cents per hour of work, in 
per cent of wages paid, or in per cent of 
basic rates? Does the calculation of the 
supplementary benefits per hour of work 
in the case of unemployment really have a 
worker-income significance? 

“We must consider, among other things, 
the level of wages, of transportation, the 
way in which they are financed, etc. The 
value of fringe benefits depends, in fact, 
on the choice made by the workers between 
an increase of their income by way of an 
increase in the basic rate or by way of 
an increase of fringe benefits; it also 
depends on the social security plan adopted 
by the Government of the country; so that 
both these factors must be taken into 
account in estimating their value.” 


Effects on the Company 


Before analysing the effects of the intro- 
duction and development of social benefits 
upon the company, J. M. Martin, B.S.A., 
M.S.A., dean of the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, Laval University, defined fringe 
benefits. 

According to him, company social bene- 
fits are those which have the following 
characteristics: 

i. They are monetary benefits. 

2. They are not extra, deferred nor 
indirect wages, even though they may 
increase the value of the real wages. 

3. They do not constitute working con- 
ditions. 

4. They are paid to each worker em- 
ployed by the company. 

5. They are paid direct by the company 
to its employees and to them only. 

6. They are of a private nature. 


In the light of these criteria, the only 
company social benefits corresponding to 
his definition are old age pensions, group 
insurance (life, health, hospital), supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits over and 
above unemployment insurance benefits, 
separation pay, guaranteed wages and con- 
tributions to savings funds on behalf of 
employees. 

Turning to an analysis of the effects of 
social benefits upon companies, Mr. Mar- 
tin stressed that they affect production 
costs and are divided into two classes: 
operating costs and profits. 

If a firm operates at a profit, it can, 
by counting it an operating cost, pass on 
the cost of social benefits to consumers, 
taxpayers and its shareholders. 


If a firm is operating at a profit, it can 
absorb, at least theoretically and without 
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serious inconvenience, the cost of the social 
benefits it offers. Since in practice, these social 
benefit plans have become quite widespread 
in every industrial sector or in most of them, 
the competition factor is considerably reduced. 

But in the case of an economic recession 
or of operation at a loss, the firm does 
not have profits to act as a buffer to soften 
the effects of the expense of social benefits 
upon its production costs. And this is 
where one of the important characteristics 
of social benefits comes into play, namely 
their rigidity. 

Mr. Martin reminded that even during a 
slowdown period, the firm is often obliged 
to maintain quite an important staff and 
that in such circumstances social benefits 
are likely to become quite burdensome and 
to increase considerably the operating 
deficit. 

He added: 


But, it is especially in the case of foreign 
competition, whether on the home markets or 
on the international markets, that companies 
which have high costs due to social benefits 
may find themselves in a most unfavourable 
position if they have to compete with foreign 
firms which do not have to pay social benefits 
or who have, as often happens, extremely low 
labour costs. 

The speaker doubted that the existence 
of social benefits in a firm creates a sense 
of loyalty among workers and tends to 
appreciably increase productivity when the 
majority of companies grant such benefits. 

In conclusion, Mr. Martin noted that in 
any analysis of the economic effects of 
social benefits, one, must take into account 
the existence of a public social security 
program. “Decisions concerning the adop- 
tion of social benefits in a company,” he 
said, “cannot be taken without taking into 
account the development of social security 
programs outside of the company itself.” 


Management Attitudes 


According to T. H. Robinson, Personnel 
Manager at Canadian International Paper, 
Management is not opposed to fringe 
benefits in principle, but its attitudes are 
influenced largely by costs, effects, and the 
bargaining tactics of unions. . 

Management, the speaker stated, must 
carry out its duties in the most economical 
and most profitable manner. 

“Management,” he said, “is predisposed 
to favour that which will reduce cost of 
production or increase business receipts. 
Conversely, Management is predisposed to 
be critical of that which will increase costs 
of production or reduce business receipts.” 

Mr. Robinson went on to say that the 
cost of benefits has been rising steadily 
and that it is becoming an ever more 
significant part of the total labour bill. Such 


costs can become embarrassing during 
periods of recession when business receipts 
are low. In anticipation of such a situation, 
Management may adopt a negative attitude 
to certain benefit proposals. 

On the whole, Management is sympa- 
thetic to benefits which serve to protect 
the economic security of employees and 
their dependents, and is not opposed to 
benefits intended to enable employees to 
share in the prosperity of the enterprise. 
But it will be hostile to that type of 
benefit which creates a greater inducement 
for employees to remain idle than for them 
to work. In other words, fringe benefits 
must not represent a threat to increased 
prosperity and a rising standard of living. 

Pointing out that unions are “after more 
of what is produced rather than more 
production,” Mr. Robinson said it is not 
surprising that they show comparatively 
little concern about the effects of their 
policies and practices on the economic 
efficiency of the enterprises with which they 
deal. 

“Unions do not readily make a distinc- 
tion,’ he said, “between fringe benefits 
which provide protection for their members 
or enable them to participate reasonably in 
the prosperity of the enterprise, and fringe 
benefits which contribute to wastefulness 
or malingering.” 

The speaker also had a word of warning 
for Management. 

Before introducing a _ benefit, manage- 
ment should find out whether the union 
really wants it. Otherwise the enterprise is 
liable to come out of the bargaining ses- 
sions saddled with the costs of two benefits, 
its own and the union’s. Whatever Manage- 
ment’s motives may be, unilateral introduc- 
tion of a benefit is very risky, for it will 
result in employee hostility and will also 
have little chance of reducing union pres- 
sure for other benefits. 

“Management,” he concluded, “will give 
the most serious consideration to a ‘wait 
and see’ approach until the union’s position 
is made clear, and until there is assurance 
that the interests of the owners and of the 
community can be reasonably protected.” 


Effects on the Worker 


According to Prof. Roland Parenteau, 
Hautes Etudes commerciales, Montreal, 
employees who are closely related to a 
company through various types of benefits 
which they would not easily renounce place 
themselves in an inferior position when it 
comes to negotiate with the employer. 

Mr. Parenteau analysed the effects of 
fringe benefits upon the worker, especially 
their effects upon nominal wages, real 
wages, consumption and the labour market. 


The speaker noted that employees are 
not in a position to evaluate a given benefit 
as easily as the employer and to compare 
it with its equivalent in nominal wages. 

Each worker will react according to his age, 
his civil status, his sense of responsibility, his 
sense of foresight. One thing is certain, and 
it is that contrary to wage raises of which 
everyone can weigh the immediate advantages, 
no one can evaluate surely and precisely the 
advantages one will derive from fringe benefits. 

Mr. Parenteau declared that from an 
objective point of view, fringe benefits must 
be considered both as a concurrent to the 
nominal wages and a part of the worker’s 
pay. 

One of the results of the increase of 
fringe benefits will be in the long run to 
reduce the general spread of wages. 

Mr. Parenteau then asked if, in case of 
marked changes in the price levels, fringe 
benefits place the worker in a better or 
worse position. 

If it is a case of economic depression, or 
more simply a recession, wages are likely, at 
least in principle, to be revised downwards... 
Pension plans, life insurance and hospital insur- 
ance become favoured in view of the receding 
economy. 

In case of an inflationary movement, each 
time the fringe benefits give rise to an accumu- 
lation of funds through payment of premiums, 
the fund will be likely to gradually lose its 
value in relation to the amplitude of the 
monetary depreciation. The result is that the 
worker who has chosen to forgo an immediate 
monetary gain in order to protect himself 
against a possible risk will find himself actually 
ill protected against the risks concerned. 

Turning to the psychological attitude of 
the consumer, the speaker noted that the 
establishment of fringe benefits has the 
tremendous advantage of reducing notably 
the number of decisions of the consumer as 
to his purchases. And if this fact restricts 
the free choice of individuals, it seems 
that the worker accepts rather freely to 
surrender part of his initiative to others. 

He added that, historically, the workers’ 
acceptation of fringe benefits was effected 
all the more easily since they did not have 
to forgo any wages in order to acquire 
income in kind or protection against social 
risks. 

Mr. Parenteau declared that, from the 
angle of the satisfactions that consumers 
may draw from fringe benefits, it is recog- 
nized that fringe benefits give relatively 
more satisfaction than wages alone, and 
this without additional burden on _ the 
employer. 

He added: 


Among other things, a saving of income 
tax and a lesser cost of health insurance are 
noted. Furthermore, the deferred consumption 
which fringe benefits presuppose allows the 
worker, often without much consciousness on 
his part, to better adjust the rate of his income 
to that of his spending. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Parenteau stated that 
fringe benefits do not increase technological 
unemployment but that, on the other 
hand, they affect the mobility of workers, 
especially when they get older. 


Trade Union Attitudes 

Explaining Labour’s attitude to fringe 
benefits, Eugene Forsey, Ph.D., Research 
Director of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
pointed out that as far as the labour move- 
ment is concerned fringe benefits are 
limited to the benefits negotiated or which 
are negotiable with Management. Statutory 
benefits, such as family allowances, are 
also “accessory” to wages, he explained, 
but they are not “negotiable”. 

Pointing out that the attitude of Labour 
may seem paradoxical, the speaker empha- 
sized: 

We value very much fringe benefits which 
play an increasingly important part in collec- 
tive bargaining, and we want them to be 
increasingly extended. But, at the same time, 
we wish them to become more and more 
limited, and that these benefits obtained through 
collective bargaining be replaced by statutory 
benefits as much and as soon as possible. 

Mr. Forsey added that it is not through 
a desire for socialism that labour unions 
want fringe benefits to become statutory 
benefits, but for practical reasons: 

1. For small establishments, fringe bene- 
fits are often an unbearable burden and all 
the more so if, as generally happens, the 
small establishments must face unrestricted 
competition. 

2. Fringe benefits can give rise to 
unacceptable inequalities between various 
labour groups and stimulate collective and 
individual egotism within the labour move- 
ment. 

3. Even though fringe benefits may be 
advantageous to employees as well as to 
employers, particularly in ensuring steady 
manpower, they also constitute an obstacle 
to the mobility of labour and are thus 
harmful to the interests not only of the 
workers but also of the people. 

Mr. Forsey then examined the general 
attitude of labour unions in respect to fringe 
benefits in collective bargaining, the part 
they play and the part which they should 
play. 

He concluded that labour unions feel 
that fringe benefits are always part of the 
package of negotiable benefits. 

Mr. Forsey then proceeded to make a 
detailed analysis of the attitude of the 
labour movement in respect to specific 
fringe benefits. 

He set aside profit sharing, firstly, 
because the employer does not offer it as 
a true, and hence negotiable fringe benefit, 
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but in place of negotiation, outside collec- 
tive bargaining; and, secondly, because such 
an offer is usually made in lieu of wage 
increases. 

Mr. Forsey also described the attitude of 
labour unions in respect to private pension 
plans. 

We obviously want these pensions to be as 
high as possible; that the employer contribute 
as much as possible; and that the plans be, 
as much as possible, on an industry rather than 
on a company basis so as to reduce to a 
minimum the obstacle to mobility of labour 
that results from private plans. We also want 
the fund to be administered jointly by manage- 
ment and the union. 

After pointing out that the severance 
allowance, which is still rather new in 
Canada, would probably become increas- 
ingly important as a result of automation 
and of the accelerated rate of technological 
changes, the speaker declared he wanted 
to see two other fringe benefits become 
more extensive: life insurance and insur- 
ance against the loss of wages. 

In respect to insurance against the loss 
of wages, Mr. Forsey stated that labour 
unions approved the private plans as a 
temporary or supplementary step, but what 
they really want is that the State take 
charge of them as soon as possible. 

The worker cannot wait. He wants insur- 
ance against loss of wages for himself and 
not only for his grandsons. He needs it 
now for the same reasons that he needs 
medical services. Medical services are all 
very well for him and his family, but 
during a period of illness, he also needs 
food, clothes and housing. Health insurance 
without insurance against the loss of wages 
is therefore greatly inadequate. Indeed, the 
two are one and the same thing. 

Mr. Forsey said in conclusion that it 
follows that unions have the same attitude 
towards insurance against loss of wages as 
towards health insurance. 


Effects on the Economy 


The economic and social effects of fringe 
benefits are difficult to segregate, declared 
Monteith Douglas, Director of the Cana- 
dian Bureau of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Nevertheless, these measures 
mean more than a variable addition to the 
pay cheque; they relate to social welfare 
in an industrial economy. 

Weighing the problem in terms of public 
interest, the speaker endeavoured to deter- 
mine the contribution of fringe benefits to 
the welfare of the community. These bene- 
fits had been described as “a revolution of 
the concept of the employer’s responsibility 
towards his employees” and as “the second 
phase of the industrial revolution,” he 
said. 


From a functional point of view, he 
classed fringe benefits as follows: 


1. Security added to the worker’s income; 
2. Increase of the worker’s leisure time; 


3. Encouragements which make working 
conditions more attractive; 


4. Increased remuneration for extra work 
or for less agreeable work. 


In terms of tangible monetary benefits 
for the worker—which may be deferred 
or conditional in the case of pension and 
welfare plans—and in terms of cost to the 
employer, the first two categories exceed in 
volume all the other fringe benefits com- 
bined, inasmuch as the whole community 
is concerned. They benefit the worker less 
as an individual than as the head of a 
household. 

“They are therefore very significant,” 
explained Mr. Douglas, “and to a certain 
extent, they rectify the disruptive effects of 
industrialization upon the family.” 

The speaker said that to properly analyse 
the effects of fringe benefits, much more 
must be known of the impact of benefits 
on the improvement of the efficiency and 
morale of the workers. ‘In the light of 
observations,” he said, “the balance and 
the volume of the benefit plans already in 
operation could be checked and their cost 
accordingly determined.” 


He added: 


Research in such matters would undoubtedly 
help to focus attention on the real welfare 
content of the accumulated benefits and would 
permit the workers and the employers them- 
selves to approach the whole problem from 
the point of view of public interest. 

In conclusion, Mr. Douglas declared that 
employers have as much _ responsibility 
towards the public as towards their own 
interests in promoting the workers’ under- 
standing of the real impact and effect of 
the plans in operation in their own estab- 
lishments. 


Private Property in North American Economy 


The tendency to apply to our industrial 
problems ready-made solutions of the 
European social catholic doctrine which 
was arrived at through a historical and 
sociological experience other than that of 
the North American continent was de- 
nounced by Rev. Edward Duff, S.J., the 
speaker at the banquet. 

Father Duff, Editor of Social Order, an 
American magazine, after thoroughly analys- 
ing the North American economy sug- 
gested to his French-Canadian and Catholic 
audience that the concept of property 
expressed in our manuals on ethics should 
be given more scope”. 


“We must,” he said, “always adapt the 
permanent principles of the social doctrine 
of the Church to changing conditions, 
altering their application with the develop- 
ment of concrete conditions.” 

The speaker first outlined the appor- 
tionment of property in the United States 
to show that, in America, capital is very 
well distributed. Moreover, he showed how 
the number of shareholders is ever on the 
increase. 

“This impressive amount of private pro- 
perty hardly corresponds to the concept we 
have of the social doctrine of the Church 
on private property as it is found in our 
manuals on ethics,” he said. 

Father Duff gave two reasons for this: 
first, the economy is based on credit; 
second, private property does not correspond 
to the producer goods as defined and recom- 
mended by the traditional social catholic 
doctrine. He pointed out that the leading 
form of productive property in the North 
American economy is the limited liability 
company: the corporation. 

Our economy, said Father Duff, is not 
only characterized by the phenomenon of 
huge companies, but also by a new organi- 
zational principle, so that it is the organiza- 
tion of labour rather than the individual 
worker which is productive. 

And how have we come to such concen- 
tration of economic power and productive 
property? The speaker said it was “the 
outcome of an inevitable process”. 

“Huge private companies,” he said, “are 
the symbols, the cause and, if you wish, 
the price of our high standard of living”. 

The speaker denied that human political 
freedom and economic security are impos- 
sible under a private property system. 


Our North American civilization is not 
stamped with the distribution of private pro- 
ductive property such as the traditional social 
catholic doctrine understands and even requires 
it. However, I don’t see that our political 
freedoms are threatened. Never before have so 
few people died of starvation or for lack of 
medical care. As for creative endeavour, the 
scientific successes of the Soviets are proof 
that there are some stimulants to creative 
energy other than private property. 


Father Duff then explained the situation 
as follows: 


It seems to me that the functions formerly 
discharged by private property have now been 
taken over by other forces. Distribution of 
private property has been replaced by the dis- 
tribution of power, so that freedom, security 
and the creative power of men are assured— 
not entirely assured, of course—but relatively 
so at least. 

On the other hand, the speaker explained 
that the balance of power, and hence our 
freedom, security and creative energy, are 
assured by a mixture of “restrictive legisla- 
tion, consumer preferences, pressure by 
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groups concerned and, particularly, by the 
sure and persistent power of our political 
traditions”. 

He also mentioned other restraints to 
excessive power, such as competition, trade 
unions and the weight of public opinion. 

Father Duff recalled, on the other hand, 
that economic security is possible without 
ownership of land and one’s own tools of 
production. 

“As economic goods have increased,” he 
said, “they have been more fairly dis- 
tributed, that is, a greater share now goes 
to the low-income people”. 

The speaker thought that some of the 
rights acquired by the workers, such as 
plant seniority, unemployment insurance 
and pensions, constitute a new form of 
prosperity. 

Father Duff designated as “impertinent 
romanticism” the notion that industrial 
economy prevents human development, and 
that it is only under a system of properly 


distributing private property that a crafts- 
man can be proud of his work and that 
individual creative energy is protected. 


Man cannot develop without leisure, health 
and education. Then—and this is obvious— 
our industrial civilization has provided more 
and better food, shelter and drugs than the 
world had previously known. Besides, it isn’t 
true that modern industry prefers and even 
produces robot-like workers. The complicated 
and costly machines require a greater degree 
of skill and intelligence from the worker... 
Furthermore, the productivity of our economy, 
which is the basis of our high standard of 
living, makes it possible to spread and lengthen 
school attendance. 


In conclusion, the speaker said that large 
industries are a necessity if we intend to 
feed, clothe and shelter the ever-increasing 
world population and to satisfy the univer- 
sal desire for a standard of living worthy 
of man. “How can we live with this giantism 
and have it satisfy the basic needs of man? 
How can the human being avoid being lost 
and forgotten in it? That is the fundamen- 
tal question,” Father Duff said in closing. 





17th Annual Spring Conference of 
the Personnel Association of Toronto 


Two-day meeting discusses government spending, union demands for higher wages 
and benefits, productivity of workers, unemployment, human relations, and the 
causes of and cures for inflation. More than 1,000 delegates in attendance 


Government spending, union demands 
for higher wages and benefits, productivity 
of workers, unemployment, human rela- 
tions, and the causes of and cures for 
inflation were among the many matters 
discussed at the Seventeenth Annual Spring 
Conference in April of the Personnel 
Association of Toronto. More than 1,000 
representatives of major businesses in every 
province attended the two-day conference. 

Spiralling wages and increased govern- 
ment spending were the major factors in 
the “chronic inflation we have seen since 
the end of World War II,” said Ian F. 
McRae, President of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in the opening 
address. 

Mr. McRae thought also that “the fact 
that we are pricing ourselves out of the 
world market, and that we are the largest 
importer nation on a per capita basis of 
manufactured goods, are two major rea- 
sons for widespread unemployment.” 


So? 


On the subject of spiralling wages, Mr. 
McRae said that a heavy responsibility 
devolves upon employees’ representatives. 
“Union negotiators should know where to 
draw the line, should be flexible in their 
demands and should be realistic. Above 
all, they should have the courage to admit 
to their members the force of management’s 
casé on occasions. The average unionist 
thinks of management as the enemy, and 
in the interest of the whole country as 
well as their own interest, management 
must have a policy to destroy this kind 
of thinking.” 

Mr. McRae also reminded conference 
delegates of their own tremendous respon- 
sibility. “I suggest to you,” he said, “that 
the days are long gone when the per- 
sonnel and industrial relations function was 
merely one of employment, recreation and 
counselling... You people must stop being 
content with the job of traffic cop between 
management and employees.” 


Union Problems for Management, 1959 Model 


Labour-management relations as seen 
from the management point of view, rang- 
ing from immediate, local problems to 
long-term trends throughout the world, 
were discussed under the title “1959 Model 
Union Problems For Management” by a 
panel of four. 


Participating were: Frank C. Burnet, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited, Montreal; Sharman K. 
Learie, General Counsel, Niagara Industrial 
Relations Institute, St. Catharines; J. J. 
Gagnon, Manager, Industrial Relations 
Division, Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, Montreal; and Paul L. Dronker, 
Staff Assistant to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, N.V. Philips Industries, Eind- 
hoven, Holland. H. J. Clawson, Director 
of Industrial Relations, Steel Company of 
Canada, Limited, acted as chairman for the 
session. 


Frank C. Burnet 


Mr. Burnet contended that one of the 
outstanding facts about the trade union 
movement today is that it has generally 
reached its peak of power and is experienc- 
ing a decline of significant proportions. He 
thought this would profoundly influence 
collective bargaining in 1959 and _ subse- 
quent years. 


He could see a marked decline in the 
sympathy and support of the public in 
general and of governments in particular 
for trade unions. There was also strong 
evidence, he said, that employees them- 
selves had lost some of their enthusiasm for 
unions, “because unionism has become big 
business” and, “as a colleague of mine 
once said, ‘unions have no business being 
big business’.” In addition, there had been 
a change of attitude towards unions and 
a decline in sympathy towards them by the 
intellectuals as represented by universities, 
economists and other liberal segments of 
the public. 

Certainly an increasing number of promin- 
ent economists, professors and_ sociologists, 
including some long-time friends of labour, 


are questioning the validity of some of trade 
unionism’s most sacred claims and pretensions. 


For example, the question has been raised 
as to whether unions have really raised the 
workers’ living standards and, while com- 
pletely conclusive evidence is not available, 
the preponderance of informed neutral opinion 
seems to be that unions have in fact been 
unable to alter the distributive shares of 
national income. 


Others of the liberal thinkers charge unions 
with at least partial responsibility for inflation 
and many view with uneasiness the pseudo 
economic arguments for such proposals as 
Reuther’s profit-sharing scheme, higher wages 
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as a means of defeating a recession and, an 
old Canadian favourite, the elimination of 
wage differentials with the United States... 

_ The loss of sympathy and support by the 
liberals has been perhaps accelerated by the 
shocking disclosures of the extent of the cor- 
ruption in the movement as well as the revela- 
tion of the cynical methods of operation of 
some unions, of which a notable example is 
the findings of the Ontario Royal Commission 
on Teamster activities... 

Mr. Burnet cautioned his listeners against 
assuming from his remarks that he was 
predicting that unions were on their way 
out of existence. He was pointing out only 
that collective bargaining in 1959 will 
occur against a background of continuing 
readjustment in the power position of 
unions, and that the change will continue 
for some further years. 

“The trend of government and public 
thinking favours a moderation in union 
power, but it does not follow that the 
public or government favours the estab- 
lishment of a dominant management power. 
Rather we are moving towards a balanced- 
power situation wherein lies the best assur- 
ance of the protection of employee and 
public imterests|, y.” 


Sharman K. Learie 


In his remarks, Mr. Learie warned that 
three immediate problems confront manage- 
ments in their dealings with trade unions: 
management rights must be more clearly 
outlined in collective agreements; greater 
ability and knowledge must be added to 
the employers’ side in bargaining between 
municipalities and their employees; closer 
co-operation between companies in the same 
industry during collective bargaining—a 
practice that is growing—should be attained. 

In defining management rights, Mr. 
Learie was certain that all his listeners 
were aware of the residual rights theory, 
that is, that, since prior to collective bar- 
gaining management had the right to do 
pretty well as it liked, all of those rights 
remain except those specifically restricted 
by the terms of the collective agreement. 

He warned that there is a body of 
opinion that refuses to accept that concept, 
believing that with the coming of collec- 
tive bargaining, unions and management 
meet as equals. “In view of that concept, 
I suggest to you that it is good business 
to abandon reliance on the residual rights 
concept, or to cease satisfying yourselves 
with some short, mealy-mouthed contractual 
provision regarding management ebtsi 

Managements should be very concerned 
with having all details of the collec- 
tive agreement carefully spelled out, with 
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special attention being paid to a full defini- 
tion as to what constitutes “an employee,” 
he warned. He suggested a good definition 
might be: “An employee is a person em- 
ployed in the bargaining unit and who is 
on the company payroll and actively at 
work.” 

Speaking on municipal employees—those 
concerned with education, employed by city 
governments in connection with works 
departments, parks, libraries, police, public 
utilities for the distribution of water 
and electrical power, hospitals and sana- 
toriums—he pointed out that the levels of 
their wages and working conditions are 
going to be a matter of concern to business. 
Management must take a greater interest 
in the way in which those wages and 
working conditions are arrived at. 


To a greater and greater degree, the 
wages and working conditions of municipal 
employees are being established by some 
kind of collective action, he pointed out, 
and the persons on the management side 
are proceeding “with much less information 
than we regard as necessary in business”. 
As an example he cited the $60,000 budget 
of the teachers’ federation compared with 
the budget of less than $20,000 to cover 
all activities of the trustees association. 

Mr. Learie warned that this fact is 
important to managements because of the 
impact it may have on wages and working 
conditions in their own establishments. He 
cited the case of a large company that, on 
moving to the Toronto area, had no 
trouble recruiting plant guards in com- 
petition with the area’s police forces but, 
in three or four years, found themselves at 
a competitive disadvantage in hiring guards. 

He urged the delegates to interest them- 
selves in labour-management relations in 
municipal services and to give assistance 
where possible, “because it is probable 
that if you do not, there will be out-of-line 
wages and working conditions established 
that will haunt you in the future”. 


J. J. Gagnon 


Mr. Gagnon asked his listeners: Will 
industry-wide bargaining or company-wide 
bargaining strengthen or weaken the free 
enterprise system His own view was that 
“the jurisdiction of any single union should 
be limited to the area within which equali- 
zation of wages can actually be justified 
from an economic point of view.” 

Such a course provides greater flexibility, 
better relationships, takes more account of 
local conditions and gives more recognition 
and satisfaction of the wishes of employees. 
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He was opposed to industry-wide and 
company-wide bargaining because, in his 
view, it reduces wages as a whole and 
increases wage inequalities, destroys pur- 
chasing power, hurts small businesses and 
discourages the starting of new buinesses, 
promotes monopoly—competition is what 
keeps big business vigorous and alert. It is 
the ever-present threat of small businesses 
that aim to grow bigger that provides an 
important part of this competition, he 
pointed out. 


Paul L. Dronker 


Mr. Dronker was sorry that his lack of 
knowledge of Canadian and United States 
unions prevented him from fully comment- 
ing on their activities. However, he ranged 
the free world with examples to illustrate 
his belief that the fundamental distrust 
between unions and management must be 
dissolved if we are to surmount present 
crises. He placed on management the 
responsibility for initiating moves in this 
direction. He urged that employees be 
given a real interest in their companies by 
all means that are socially desirable, 
economically justified and financially pos- 
sible. 


W. L. Lohrentz 


Another speaker at the conference, 
W. L. Lohrentz, Vice-President, Organiza- 
tion Planning and Compensation, United 
States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
emphasized that management’s firm belief 
in its true community of interest with em- 
ployees must be convincingly and honestly 
demonstrated. 

Stressing that parties to labour negotia- 
tions should be as objective in their 
analyses of the hazards of increasing labour 
costs as in the assessment of safety 
hazards, he emphasized that labour poli- 
cies—especially those determined through 
negotiation—should result in mutual benefit 
to employer and employee alike. 

“Goods and services,” Mr. Lohrentz sug- 
gested, “do not produce themselves. What 
we pay for these goods and services is as 
very closely related to our ability to pro- 
duce at competitive cost levels as are costs 
of materials or money for tools. And labour 
costs do contribute sometimes to being 
priced right out of the market...We must 
make it clear that labour costs can impair 
our ability to compete, with possible loss of 
employment.” 


4th Annual Labour-Management Conference 


A Reappraisal of Third-Party Intervention in Industrial Relations’ is theme 
of one-day meeting sponsored jointly by McGill University and the University 
of Montreal with co-operation of the QFL, CCCL, and Montreal Board of Trade 


An examination of conciliation and arbi- 
tration under the title, “A Reappraisal of 
Third-Party Intervention in Industrial Rela- 
tions,” was made at the Fourth Annual 
Labour-Management Conference, held at 
Montreal on May 21. Some 250 persons 
attended the meeting. 


The conference was sponsored jointly by 
the Industrial Relations Centre of McGill 
University and the Department of Industrial 
Relations of the University of Montreal. 
Co-operating were the Quebec Federation 
of Labour (CLC), the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, and the 
Montreal Board of Trade. 

Although in particular disputes third- 
party intervention might with advantage be 
dispensed with, on the whole such inter- 


vention served a useful purpose, the 
speakers and panel members generally 
agreed. 


However, doubts were raised as to the 
wisdom of legislation which obliged the 
disputants to accept the offices of third 
parties in conciliation. It might be better, 
some thought, if the parties were free to 
choose whether to seek the services of a 
conciliator or not. There was a difference 
of opinion on the question of whether 
conciliation or arbitration boards should 
consist of three persons or one. This 
depended somewhat, it was thought, on the 
type of dispute involved. 


At the morning session, after Prof. H. D. 
Woods, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Centre of McGill University, had briefly 
opened the discussion, R. D. Archibald of 
Dominion Textile Co. spoke on “The Par- 
ties of Interest: Management View”. He 
was followed by Jean Gérin-Lajoie of the 
United Steelworkers, who dealt with the 
same subject from the union point of view. 


The addresses of the two speakers were 
followed by a panel discussion. The panel 
chairman was C. H. Cheasley, Montreal 
Board of Trade. The members were: Gérard 
Picard, President, National Metal Trades 
Federation (CCCL); R. E. Heneault, 
Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Steel 
Co. of Canada; and Marc Lapointe, a 
lawyer with wide experience in industrial 
relations. 

At the afternoon session, another panel 
dealt with questions submitted by the dele- 
gates. Panel chairman was Gérard Pelletier, 
Director of Public Relations, Canadian and 
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Catholic Confederation of Labour. Mem- 
bers were: H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, per- 
manent arbitrator for the Montreal garment 
industry; W. C. Black of RCA Victor Co., 
Ltd.; Roméo Mathieu, United Packinghouse 
Workers of America; and Prof. H. D. 
Woods. 


R. D. Archibald 


The existence of a third party of interest 
in industrial disputes, viz., the public, was 
pointed out by R. D. Archibald, the first 
speaker at the conference. The concern of 
the public was one reason for third-party 
intervention. Mr. Archibald recalled that 
the passing of the “Lemieux Act” in 1907 
had been prompted by public alarm over a 
fuel shortage in Saskatchewan brought 
about by a coal miners’ strike in Alberta. 

Third-party intervention, he said, was 
a “fact of life’? and a permanent part of 
the social fabric of the future. Management 
and Labour had a special duty to make 
sure that such intervention took the best 
and most workable form. 

In the arbitration of grievances where 
the decision was binding, Mr. Archibald 
deplored the tendency of some chairmen to 
act as conciliators rather than as adjudi- 
cators. A compromising chairman creates 
more problems than he settles, he asserted. 
The cost of arbitration should be paid by 
the parties, not by the government. Here 
three-man boards were often not necessary. 


Boards dealing with contract negotiation 
disputes, where the decision was not bind- 
ing, should avoid unnecessary delays, he 
declared. 


The speaker said that he did not agree 
with criticism of the use of judges on 
conciliation boards. We should have more 
of them, he said. 


In this type of dispute a three-man board 
was not needed. Boards should render 
written recommendations, bearing in mind 
their duty to the public. Recommendations 
of boards might have an important effect in 
drawing parties together. 


A conciliation officer’s job was to try 
to effect a settlement, regardless of the 
merits of the case, not to act as an adjudi- 
cator. A conciliator had no place in a 
dispute on the interpretation of an agree- 
ment. This was a job for an arbitrator who 
was not worried about trying to satisfy the 
parties. 
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Mr. Archibald declared himself opposed 
to government supervision of  pre-strike 
votes, and to binding awards in contract 
negotiation disputes. 


Jean Gérin Lajoie 

Jean Gérin-Lajoie said Management 
tolerates and sometimes encourages abuses 
of third-party intervention. In the field of 
contract disputes, employers liked compul- 
sory conciliation. It led to delay, which 
favoured Management, and it also tended 
to establish patterns, which in some degree 
also favoured Management. 

The public interest was supposed to be 
affected by wage increases; but, the speaker 
pointed out, layoffs and price increases also 
affected the public interest. 

In grievance disputes conciliation was 
mostly superfluous. Here the parties should 
settle things themselves or else submit the 
dispute to arbitration. 

Mr. Gérin-Lajoie complained that the 
calibre of conciliation officers was not high 
enough and that there was too much poli- 
tical intervention in conciliation. Complain- 
ing about labour relations legislation was 
left too much to Labour, he said. Manage- 
ment also should ask for improvements. 

In general, the speaker said that he did 
not favour three-man conciliation boards. 
He deplored the requirement that party 
nominees should be approved by the gov- 
ernment, which he said caused unnecessary 
delay. He disliked the Quebec Government’s 
choice of chairmen. Political influence was 
dominant and harmful. The Department 
would not nominate federal judges, and 
most Quebec judges refused to act. Univer- 
sity professors were not favoured by the 
Department as chairmen. The result was 
that there was a limited choice, and the 
nominees were often lawyers who knew 
little about industrial relations and whose 
chief qualification was sympathy with the 
regime in power. The parties themselves, 
Mr. Gérin-Jajoie said, should agree on the 
nomination of chairmen. 

Employers, the speaker said, were not 
much interested at present in the improve- 
ment of industrial relations legislation. 


Panel Discussion 


In opening the panel discussion the 
chairman, C. H. Cheasley, said that the 
purpose of third-party intervention was to 
bring an end to disputes economically, to 
teach the parties how to settle disputes 
themselves, and to help them to respect 
and understand each other. 


It is a major error that legislation should 
compel the submission of disputes to con- 
ciliation in all cases, said Marc Lapointe. 
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He contended that both parties take advan- 
tage of the additional stages in negotiation. 

Conciliators should never deal with 
grievances, he said. Many judges do not 
understand the role of a non-binding arbi- 
trator, he pointed out. 

In grievance disputes there should be only 
one arbitrator and the parties should pay 
the whole cost of arbitration. Some of 
the smaller unions, however, needed finan- 
cial help in the expense. 

He agreed that three-man boards were 
not needed in grievance disputes, but was 
less inclined to agree that this was so in 
interest disputes (contract negotiations). 

In interest disputes Mr. Lapointe thought 
that a written report by a board had no 
great value but said that in non-binding 
cases minority reports were useful in 
enlightening the public. 

The collective bargaining process must 
remain between the principal parties as 
much as possible, said Gérard Picard. Con- 
ciliation should be voluntary, and it should 
not have the effect of warding off a strike. 
He was opposed to compulsory resort to 
conciliation boards because of the delays 
involved and because the chairmen were 
often incompetent. One arbitrator was 
enough in a dispute regarding the inter- 
pretation of an agreement, he said. 

R. E. Heneault disagreed with the idea 
that the employer had an interest in delay- 
ing negotiations. He pointed out that 
retroactivity of provisions often lessened the 
saving in costs which was supposed to 
result from delays. Companies were unable 
to raise prices retroactively, and found it 
difficult to adjust themselves to retroactive 
settlements. They were also not indifferent 
to the cost of time wasted in negotiations. 

In general, Mr. Heneault said, we seemed 
to accept the principle of third-party inter- 
vention. The disagreement was on the 
mechanics of intervention. When a con- 
ciliation board was unable to bring about 
a settlement in a contract negotiation dis- 
pute it should refer it back to the parties 
to settle themselves. But in interpretation 
disputes there was some justification for 
giving a decision. 


Question Period 


A panel of four, with a chairman, at the 
afternoon session dealt with questions that 
had been submitted in writing by members 
of the audience. A digest of the panel’s 
remarks follows: 

Neither in the case of companies nor 
unions do international ties to the head 
office prevent local officials from bargaining 
in good faith within the scope of their 
jurisdiction, said W. C. Black. 


Although some union people decried 
compulsory arbitration or conciliation, Mr. 
Black said that he did not agree that it 
was a bad thing. Whether a three-man or 
a one-man board was best, depended, he 
thought, on the local situation. Many 
cases, however, were too complex for the 
chairman alone; and in such cases he 
needed the help of the company and union 
representatives to explain technical matters. 

There was a lack of experienced persons 
to act as conciliators, he agreed. He 
thought that it would be a good thing to 
have a body of professional conciliators, 
either civil servants or like those furnished 
by the American Arbitration Association. 

Mr. Black said that he thought there 
was no place in conciliation proceedings 
for what one questioner described as 
“court-room procedure”, which included the 
administering of oaths and the use of other 
legal forms. 

H. Carl Goldenberg thought that there was 
a great deal of merit in the suggestion 
that third-party intervention should be 
eliminated, and he said that the device of 
having a permanent arbitrator was a pretty 
effective means of bringing this about. The 
existence of such an arbitrator discouraged 
either party from risking resort to outside 
arbitration, which might result in some 
decision which they would not like. 

Mr. Goldenberg did not think well of 
a suggestion that arbitrators should be 
appointed for life. He thought that the 
duration of the contract was long enough. 
He also believed that it would be a good 
thing if we could agree on the use of 
arbitrators not associated with government. 

A delegate suggested that the elimination 
of compulsory conciliation would lead to 
more strikes, a “return to the jungle,” and, 
in consequence, more compulsory arbitra- 
tion. Mr. Goldenberg thought that such a 
state of affairs might cause public opinion 
to demand compulsory arbitration. He said 
that he objected to such arbitration except 
where public safety or interest required it. 

He agreed with Mr. Black that although 
a one-man board would often be satisfac- 
tory, in more complicated cases the other 
two members were useful. He declined to 
generalize. 

With reference to a suggestion that uni- 
versities might train arbitrators, Mr. Golden- 
berg said that he thought you could not 
train a man to be an arbitrator. An arbi- 
trator needed natural qualities, the ability 
to deal with men, etc., which he did not 
think university training could impart. 


Roméo Mathieu said that arbitration 
should be voluntary rather than be im- 
posed by law. 

He did not think that elimination of 
compulsory conciliation would bring in the 
law of the jungle, as a questioner suggested. 
He believed that Labour and Management 
would find other means of settling disputes. 

A one-man board, Mr. Mathieu said, 
might be more satisfactory where the par- 
ties were experienced in dealing with each 
other. In other cases a three-man board 
might be better. In many cases the chair- 
man makes the decision, but the other 
members act as “resource persons’. He 
regretted that Canada had nothing like the 
American Arbitration Association. 

Prof. Woods said that he would like to 
see compulsory conciliation reduced, or 
eliminated at the second stage. He would 
like to see reliance on third parties reduced 
and at the same time made more effective 
when it was resorted to. He agreed with 
Mr. Goldenberg regarding the value of 
permanent arbitrators, and he thought that 
the use of labour-management machinery 
should be encouraged rather than depend- 
ence on government. 

Prof. Woods pointed out that in the 
United States, where there was no com- 
pulsory arbitration, a great many disputes 
were resolved by mediation services, resort 
to which was voluntary. There the parties 
had found that “slugging it out” was pretty 
expensive. He did not think there was 
anything particularly wrong with arbitra- 
tion in interpretation disputes, but he 
suspected that compulsory conciliation pro- 
cedure has yet to prove itself. He doubted 
whether our system was any better than 
the American one in which there is no 
compulsion. 


The permanent umpire system referred to 
by Mr. Goldenberg, Prof. Woods said, 
showed the value of other methods. He 
thought that we may have become some- 
what slaves to the three-man board, and he 
advised Labour and Management to experi- 
ment with something else. He said he 
thought that something like the American 
system of private arbitration could be 
developed in Montreal if the necessary 
money could be raised. 


The conference was closed by J. R. 
Cardin, Director of the Industrial Relations 
Department of the University of Montreal, 
which this year for the first time shared 
the management of the meeting with McGill 
University. 
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Older Workers 


Employment and Retirement Workshop 


Importance of creating social climate that permits maximum individual choice 
about retirement while at same time making retirement more attractive stressed 
at Sf. Louis meeting by director of UAW’s Older and Retired Workers Department 


The importance of creating a_ social 
climate that permits maximum individual 
choice about retirement while at the same 
time making retirement more attractive was 
stressed by Charles E. Odell, Director of 
the Older and Retired Workers Department 
of the United Auto Workers, at the Em- 
ployment and Retirement Workshop of the 
Middle Mississippi Valley Regional Confer- 
ence of Aging at St. Louis last month. 

Mr. Odell said that in the United States 
automobile industry about 70 per cent of 
the workers elect to retire before the 
mandatory retirement age of 68 years. He 
was of the opinion that this percentage was 
increasing as a result of retirement prepara- 
tion programs inaugurated by the UAW to 
make retirement an experience to anticipate 
rather than to dread. 

Dr. Walter H. Franke, Assistant Profes- 
sor of the Labor and Industrial Relations 
Institute, University of Illinois, directed 
attention to the fact that statistically the 
65-plus age group is a low-income group 
in which employment was not a chief source 
of income. He suggested, as possible solu- 
tions to rectify income discrepancy, the 
following measures: encouragement of em- 
ployment through flexible retirement, higher 
mandatory retirement ages, part-time em- 
ployment, sheltered workshops, and, in 
addition, distribution of a larger share of 
the national income to non-producing 
elderly persons through such devices as 
pensions, health insurance, housing subsi- 
dies, and tax concessions. 

Realistic evaluation of worker abilities 
was basic to employment of any individual, 
regardless of age, said Luther J. Luckett, 
Supervisor of Services to Handicapped and 
Older Workers of the Missouri Division of 
Employment Security. He explained that 
age may be irrelevant and immaterial in 
this evaluation. 

Smaller employers, and employers in 
rural areas, were inclined to pay more 
attention to individual qualifications than 
were large employers in metropolitan areas, 
he said. 

Dwight S. Sargent, Personnel Director 
of Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, reported on the experience of his 
company in raising, in January 1958, the 
mandatory retirement age for men from 65 
to 68 years and for women from 60 to 65. 
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More than one third (37 per cent) of the 
employees eligible for retirement in 1958 
elected to continue working and were 
acceptable to management, he said. 

* * * 


Use of Older Worker Specialists 


On March 1, an additional 30 older 
worker specialists were added to the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, bringing 
to 35 the number assigned to local offices. 
The increase resulted from appraisals that 
showed a noticeable intensification of com- 
munity activities on behalf of older workers 
wherever specialists were assigned on a 
full-time basis. 

Typical activities of older worker special- 
ists were reported to be: 

—Conducting employment 
clinics; 

—FParticipating in conference on aging; 

—Encouraging re-training programs; 

—Making surveys of hiring practices; 

—Co-operating with fraternal organiza- 
tions and service clubs to implement their 
educational and publicity programs; 

—Serving on community committees in 
an advisory capacity; 

—Appraising local employment office 
services to older workers; 

—Using radio, television, newspapers and 
magazines to spread information about and 
to promote job opportunities for older 
workers. 

Older worker specialists in California are 
expected to spend at least 50 per cent of 
their time in community activity, the 
remainder in the local office interviewing 
and counselling older job applicants with 
difficult employment problems. 

* * * 

Eight of the 50 employees of a rattan 
furniture company in Florida are over Oa: 
the oldest is 81. He joined the company 
15 years ago after being retired by another 
employer. 

The company’s general manager states 
the octogenarian is “Our best employee, 
with experience in our business of over 60 
years.” He explains that it would be unwise 
business practice for his company, which 
claims to produce the finest rattan furniture 
in the world, to seek less experienced 
workers “merely because we wanted younger 
workers”. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women in the Teaching Profession 


Teaching has long been the leading profession of Canadian women: 82 per cent 


of professional women in 1901 


Teaching has traditionally been the lead- 
ing profession of women in Canada. The 
1901 Census showed that 82 per cent of 
all professional women were teachers; today 
the percentage is still close to 50. 

There have always been more women than 
men teachers at the lower levels. Women 
university graduates teach mainly in the 
secondary schools, although an increasing 
number are teaching in lower grades. A 
small number of women hold teaching 
posts in institutions of higher learning. 

The percentage of women at various 
teaching levels in nine provinces in 1956-57 
was as follows: 

Women as % 


Teaching level of all teachers 
Primary Oracles oni, «hi tiistsctetial inches 99.1 
Elemientarye crades -Only e2.4..5.--.27.- fh Pe 
Mainly elementary but with some 
SECONUALY @ OLAUES an thacas fase itssalees ons 47.2 
Secondary grades only ...............0:.006 35.6 
Universities and Colleges. .................. 10.7 


SourRcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1956-57; Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers 
in Universities and Colleges, 1957-58. 


In the elementary and secondary schools, 
women usually teach academic subjects but 
in such special courses as music, art, home 
economics and in commercial subjects, 
women teachers predominate. 

At university level there are more women 
than men teaching in schools of social 
work, occupational and physiotherapy, phy- 
sical and health education, nursing and 
household science. In the faculty of arts, 
women have specialized mainly in English, 
modern languages and psychology. Biology 
and chemistry tend to be their favourite 
sciences. 

In secondary schools there are few 
women principals but in recent years the 
number of women principals in elementary 
schools has increased. Where primary 
schools exist separately from the later 
elementary grades, women almost without 
exception occupy the principals’ posts. 

Ontario had a woman school inspector 
in 1919, and there are today a few women 
in this field, especially as assistant inspec- 
tors. Women inspectors are found more 
frequently in such specialized fields as 
home economics, health education, voca- 
tional guidance and school libraries. 

Special services are frequently supervised 
by women. For instance, women are often 


were teachers; today, still almost 50 per cent 


responsible for programs for exceptionally 
gifted children, for those who are deficient 
in reading ability or for the mentally 
retarded. In several centres women also 
supervise school psychological services. 

Teaching was one of the first fields 
in which men and women performed the 
same functions side by side, and women 
teachers were among the earliest advocates 
in Canada of equal pay fcr equal work. 
As early as 1913 they were pressing for 
equality of remuneration, especially in 
Toronto and Montreal, where their salary 
schedules were exactly half of those for 
male teachers. Today, outside of the prov- 
ince of Quebec, most salary schedules 
negotiated between boards of education and 
teachers’ organizations make no distinction 
on the basis of sex. Where differentials 
occur, they are based on qualifications and 
experience. Where allowances are paid 
for dependants, in most cases they are the 
same for both sexes. 

Before the Second World War nearly all 
women teachers were single or widowed. 
The shortages of qualified teachers during 
the war led to the lifting of the ban against 
married women, beginning a trend that has 
steadily increased in the postwar years. 
The following table gives the percentages 
of married women teachers at various 
teaching levels, 1956-57 academic year: 


Married women 


as % of all 
women 
Teaching level teachers 
Primate etades Only. 5.03 46.8 
Elementary grades only .................. 47.4 


Mainly elementary but with some 
secondary grades 
Secondary grades Only: gs.o2t ee 


Source: Dominion Bureau of _ Statistics, 
Salaries and Qualifications of Teachers in 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
1956-57. 
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The percentage of married women teach- 
ers varies greatly among the provinces, 
being highest in Alberta and lowest in 
Newfoundland. 

In the current serious shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, programs have been developed 
in a number of American states to recruit 
and train mature women university grad- 
uates who have not taught before. Several 
Canadian provinces, too, have had some 
success, by means of summer courses, in 
recruiting older women to the teaching 
profession. 
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From the Labour Gazette, June 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Bill to create Department of Labour under full-time Minister receives Royal 
Assent on May 19, 1909. Enactment answered requests of labour organizations. 
Wages mainly stationary in May 1909 but some reductions reported in Montreal 


A bill to provide for the establishment of 
a Department of Labour headed by a full- 
time minister was introduced in the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, on April 30, 1909. The 
minister was to be charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Conciliation and Labour Act 
and the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and with such other duties as 
might be assigned to him by the Governor 
in Council. 

The bill passed the Senate and received 
the assent of the Governor General on 
May 19. 


In moving the second reading of the bill, 
the Prime Minister said the measure had 
been asked for by the labour organizations 
of the country. In 1906 the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada had passed a 
resolution asking for the creation of a 
separate portfolio of Labour. This request 
was repeated by the Congress in the fol- 
lowing year and again in 1908, the Prime 
Minister said. In 1907 and 1908 the 
National Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada had passed a similar resolution. 


“In the opinion of the Government this 
is a legitimate demand which can be paid 
heed to, and that is why we introduce this 
legislation,” said Sir Wilfrid. “The House 
is entitled to know what will be the cost 
to the country of this proposal. The only 
cost that can be involved by the creation 
of this new department will be $7,300 per 
annum; $7,000 the salary of the minister 
and $300 in part payment of the salary of 
his secretary.” 


Wages during May 1909 were reported 
in the LaBour GazetTe of June 1909 to 
have been for the most part stationary, but 
several changes were mentioned. In Van- 
couver 500 carpenters obtained an increase 
of 50 cents a day. Bricklayers in Montreal 
had their pay reduced from 50 cents an 
hour to a range of between 40 and 45 
cents; carpenters’ and joiners’ wages were 
reduced from 30 cents an hour to 22% to 
272 cents, and building labourers took a 
reduction of 24 cents an hour, which 
brought their wages to between 20 and 225 
cents. 


Policemen and firemen in Quebec City, 
on the other hand, received an increase of 
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10 cents a day. Labourers in Montreal had 
their wages reduced from 174 to between 
12% and 15 cents an hour. 


The LaBpourR GAZETTE of June 1909 
reported that “by an amendment to the 
Post Office Act, letter carriers employed 
by the Department were granted an increase 
of 50 cents a day in wages from April 1, 
1909. About 1,160 men were affected.” 
The old rates had ranged from $1.25 a day 
for Grade A to $2.25 a day for Grade E. 
The new rates therefore ranged from $1.75 
to $2.75 a day. 

Fourth class clerks in the Post Office 
Department had their pay raised from 
$400 to $500. For this it was necessary to 
amend the Civil Service Act. Clerks in 
this class after the change were entitled 
to a maximum of $700, which was reached 
by annual increases of $100. Previously the 
maximum had been the same, but the 
annual increases had been of $50 each. 
About 230 clerical employees were affected 
by this and other changes in salaries. 


“Several thousand additional men were 
taken on by the railway camps, and at 
some points, especially in Western Canada, 
the demand was still unfilled,” the GAZETTE 
said. It went on to state that “the second of 
the spiral tunnels on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line between Field and Hector, 
B.C., was completed during May, and the 
steel will be laid at once. The tunnels add 
some four miles to the length of the line 
but reduce the grade from 4.5 to 2.2 per 
cent. The work has cost $1,500,000, being 
the first of its kind on this continent.” 


A free employment bureau was set up 
in Toronto in December 1908 by the 
Associated Charities “as an agency for 
receiving work for the unemployed during 
the winter and co-operating with the civic 
officials in the giving of relief work,” the 
Laspour GAZETTE reported. The City at 
first made a grant of $250 to cover expenses 
for one month, and at the end of the month 
the system had proved so satisfactory that 
an additional $1,200 was given to enable it 
to continue. 


“As a result of its operations about 625 
men obtained permanent situations, the 
majority of them being on farms,” the 
GAZETTE said. 
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43rd Conference: Agenda and Delegation 


Assistant Deputy Minister G. V. Haythorne heads delegation. Other Government 
Delegate: Paul Goulet, ILO Branch Director; Worker Delegate: CLC Executive 
Vice-President Stanley Knowles; Employer Delegate: W. A. Campbell of the CMA 


Assistant Deputy Minister George V. 
Haythorne is head of the Canadian dele- 
gation to the 43rd International Labour 
Conference, which opened in Geneva on 
June 3. ILO Branch Director Paul Goulet 
is the other Government Delegate. 

Stanley Knowles, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Labour Congress, is 
the Worker Delegate; and W. A. Campbell, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company Limited, is the 
Employer Delegate. 

Others making up the delegation are: 

Substitute Government Delegates: Max 
Wershof, Ambassador and Permanent Rep- 
resentative of Canada to the European 
Office of the United Nations; C. Rhodes 
Smith, QC, Chairman, Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 

Advisers to Government Delegates: Harry 
Jay, First Secretary, Canadian Permanent 
Mission to the European Office of the 
United Nations; John Mainwaring, Cana- 
dian Labour Attaché, Brussels, Belgium; 
Ian McArthur, Chairman, Fisheries Prices 
Support Board, Department of Fisheries; 
Dr. T. H. Patterson, Chief, Occupational 
Health Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare; Dr. E. A. Watkinson, 
Principal Medical Officer, Environmental 
Health and Special Projects Division, 
Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

Advisers to Worker Delegate: David 
Archer, President, Ontario Federation of 
Labour (CLC); Emile Hébert, Treasurer, 
Shawinigan Central Council (CCCL); J. A. 
Huneault, Member, National Legislative 
Committee of the International Railway 
Brotherhoods, and Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees; 
Kalmen Kaplansky, Director, International 
Affairs Department, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress; Clifford Priestley, Organizer, United 
Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry. 


Advisers to Employer Delegate: Lloyd 
Hemsworth, Personnel Manager, Canadian 
Industries Limited; E. F. L. Henry, Mana- 
ger, Industrial Relations Department, The 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association; T. A. 
Johnstone, Manager, Labour Relations, 
Canadian National Railways; W. J. Mc- 
Nally, Manager, Policy Department, The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce; F. W. 
Purdy, Soules Construction Limited, Port 
Credit, Ont. 

Secretary to the delegation is A. D. 
MacDonald of the Special Services Branch, 
Department of Labour, and assistant secre- 
tary is Mrs. I. E. Beattie of the Department 
of Labour. 

The agenda for the Conference is as 
follows: 

1. Report of the Director-General. 

2. Budgetary questions. 

3. Reports on the application of Con- 
ventions and Recommendations. 

4, Second discussion of “Organization of 
occupational health services in places of 
employment”. 

5. Second discussion of work of fisher- 
men. 

6. First discussion of 
workers against radiations”. 

7. Problems of non-manual workers, in- 
cluding technicians, supervisory staff, etc. 

8. First discussion of “Collaboration be- 
tween public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations at the industrial 
and national levels”. 


Report of the Director-General 


In his report to the 1959 session of the 
International Labour Conference, David A. 
Morse, Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, suggests that “perhaps 
politicians and economists tend to prepare 
for the last depression.” 

According to Mr. Morse, the past 18 
months have “put to the test accepted 
employment policies and economic theory”. 
He adds: “Current experience is suggesting 


“Protection of 
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the need to reconsider some of the policies 
evolved in the 1930’s so as to take account 
of the changes in the structure of industry 
and employment, of trends in the direction 
and volume of international trade, of tech- 
nological changes and other factors affect- 
ing the employment situation.” 

This year, Mr. Morse devotes his general 
report to a survey of the problems and 
tendencies of social change. He emphasizes 
two aspects of this evolution: the world 
employment situation and the economic 
development of the less advanced countries. 


Commenting upon the question of full 
employment, Mr. Morse’s report contends 
that full employment consists not only in 
the absence of unemployment and of the 
employment of all workers, but also in 
the full and most efficient utilization of 
available manpower. This concept is par- 
ticularly important when considering the 
employment situation in countries with 
varying economic systems, the report says. 


Where the State takes little initiative in 
employment policy, a fall in the demand for 
labour will mean that some workers are likely 
to be dismissed from their jobs and the 
incidence of loss of output...will thus fall 
largely upon those unemployed workers and 
their families. Where the State accepts the 
responsibility to assist unemployed workers, as 
is the case in most of the industrialized coun- 
tries of Europe and America today, by the 
payment of unemployment benefits and main- 
tenance of public employment services, the 
burden on the individual unemployed worker 
and his family is relieved in a measure. 

But if unemployment benefits are generous, 
if redundant workers are kept on the payroll 
and if there are many in unproductive jobs 
or who are overpaid for the work they do 
in comparison with others, inflation will result 
and high prices will cut back individual con- 
sumption to the level of the total real income 
produced by the community. 

In centrally planned economies, the prob- 
lems of ensuring that the labour force be fully 
and efficiently used arise usually in different 
ways. If workers are not dismissed unless they 
are given other employment, and if all entrants 
to the labour force are assigned to jobs, prob- 
lems of maladjustment between the supply and 
variations in the demand for labour in dif- 
ferent sectors will not take the form of overt 
unemployment. 

They may, however, result in underemploy- 
ment on the job in some sectors, coupled with 
bottlenecks in housing, training facilities, etc., 
which prevent an adequate supply of labour to 
other sectors where it could be more usefully 
employed ...Thus all countries face the prob- 
lem both of promoting full employment in 
this real sense and of ensuring that the costs 
of less-than-full employment are borne equally. 


The current paradox of unemployment in 
the midst of inflation makes it necessary, 
the report says, “to reconsider some of the 
assumptions about economic policy that 
have characterized action against unemploy- 
ment, and more particularly to look more 
closely at the consequences of specific poli- 
cies based on these assumptions.” 
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Among the elements necessary in an 
effective employment policy, the report 
lists: 

—Important changes in the volume and 
direction of international trade. 

—The impact of automation and other 
technological changes upon unemployment. 

—The changing structure of industry, 
both domestically and in _ international 
market situations. 

—Fluctuations in the prices of primary 
commodities. 

—Questions relating to the institutional 
setting in which the problem of full em- 
ployment arises. 

The report calls for further study into 
the questions of employment policy, includ- 
ing a comparison between full employment 
problems in different institutional settings 
and a survey of the experience in employ- 
ment policy administration in differing 
national economies. 


Social Problems and Economic 
Development 


In a chapter entitled “Social Problems 
and Economic Development,” the study of 
various aspects of the social problems 
which accompany economic development 
brings this comment from Mr. Morse: 
“New social and community controls must 
develop along with the growth of new 
urban industrial population. Particular 
attention ... should be given to the remould- 
ing of institutions, and the creation of new 
institutions, for it is here that habits of 
co-operation and the spirit of mutual con- 
fidence required for effective and beneficial 
conduct of any human endeavour may 
mature. 

By “institutions” the ILO means not 
only formal organizations of the State or 
those having legal personality, but also 
Many customary ways in which human 
beings and their activities are co-ordinated. 
Included are the departments and agencies 
of government, business undertakings, trade 
unions, educational institutions and volun- 
tary societies. 

Mr. Morse’s report examines at length 
those institutions which have evolved in 
recent years in many parts of the world, 
and the problems they have encountered. 
Sections of the report are devoted to current 
problems of trade unions, to worker educa- 
tion, to employer organizations and the 
development of labour-management rela- 
tions, to industrial relations, to program 
planning, and to other important recent 
experiences and developments. 

Within the framework of his subject, 
Mr. Morse touches upon many problems, 
among them that of the education and 
training of youth. He points out the 


“need to evolve a policy for youth which 
would include preparation for social and 
civic responsibilities. Education would lie 
at the heart of this policy—its vocational 
scientific and technical content balanced 
with a social and humanistic content.” 


Occupational Heaith Services 


The Conference will consider a draft 
Recommendation dealing with occupational 
health services in places of employment. 
The proposd text was drafted on the basis 
of conclusions adopted by the Conference 
last year, when an initial discussion of the 
question took place. 

The draft Recommendation provides that 
occupational health services should be 
organized by employers themselves or 
attached to an outside body either as a 
separate service within a single undertaking, 
or as a service common to a number of 
undertakings. When occupational health 
facilities cannot be established for all enter- 
prises, they should, in the first instance, 
be set up for those enterprises in which 
workers are exposed to the greatest health 
risks, where workers are exposed to special 
health hazards, and where more than a 
prescribed minimum of workers are em- 
ployed. 

The draft Recommendation specifies that 
the role of occupational health services 
should be essentially preventive and that 
these services should not be required to 
verify the justification of absence on grounds 
of sickness. It describes as among the 
functions that this service should assume: 

—Surveillance of all factors which may 
affect the health of workers. 

—Surveillance of sanitary facilities and 
all other facilities for the welfare of 
workers. 

—Periodic, pre-employment and special 
medical examinations. 

—Compilation of statistics concerning 
health conditions in the undertaking. 

—Job analysis in the light of hygienic, 
physiological and psychological considera- 
tions. 

Surveillance of the adjustment of work- 
ers to their jobs. 

—Emergency treatment in case of acci- 
dent or sickness. 

—TInitial and regular subsequent training 
of first-aid personnel. 

—Participation in the prevention of acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. 

—Education of personnel in health and 
hygiene. 

Further, occupational health services 
should maintain close contact with the 
other bodies in the undertaking concerned 
with questions of the workers’ health, safety 
or welfare. 


The draft Recommendation specifies that 
occupational health services, in order to 
perform their functions effectively, should 
have free access to work-places and access 
to information concerning the processes, 
performance standards, and substances used 
or whose use is contemplated in the under- 
taking. 

It indicates also that the physician in 
charge of an occupational health service 
should enjoy full professional and moral 
independence from both employer and 
workers, and that he should have received, 
in so far as possible, special training in 
occupational health. 

Finally, the text notes that the services 
provided by occupational health services 
should not involve the worker in any 
expense. 


Conditions of Work of Fishermen 


The Conference will have before it three 
proposed Conventions on the conditions of 
work of fishermen. They deal with the 
minimum age for admission of fishermen to 
employment, the medical examination of 
fishermen, and fishermen’s articles of agree- 
ment. 

Final action will be taken on the texts. 
At last year’s Conference preliminary con- 
sideration was given to them in the first 
step in the ILO’s double discussion pro- 
cedure. If they are adopted this year as 
Conventions, they will be submitted to the 
ILO’s member countries for possible ratifi- 
cation. 


Protection against Radiation Hazards 


In response to a questionnaire addressed 
to them by the International Labour Office, 
52 countries declared themselves in favour 
of the adoption by the Conference of an 
international instrument (Convention § or 
Recommendation) indicating the precautions 
essential to safeguard workers against the 
hazards of radiation. 

Capable as they are of causing wide- 
spread and serious accidents if they get out 
of control, radiations by their very nature 
leave no room for any material or human 
failings, and therefore protection is an 
essential condition of their use. 

By using various technical precautions 
which are now highly effective (screening, 
shielding, remote control and manipulation, 
air cleansing, decontamination, etc.) it is 
possible to keep exposure down to very 
low levels. In many cases, however, 
economic or operational considerations have 
led to the acceptance of a level of irradia- 
tion which, although it is kept as far below 
the maximum permissible level as possible, 
is nevertheless above that of natural back- 
ground radiation. 
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It is possible, too, with existing exposure 
monitoring techniques (radiation detectors, 
counters and dosemeters) to determine 
anywhere and at any time the dangers of 
exposure inherent in the work, though few 
countries have properly equipped centralized 
services able to process and interpret film 
tests on behalf of radiation users. It is 
important to promote such services in order 
to be certain that effective radiological 
protection is provided for workers in the 
many small and medium-sized undertakings 
which use radiations but are frequently 
unable to carry out this monitoring them- 
selves. 

In general, all the protective measures 
that have proved their worth are applied in 
atomic plants and nuclear centres in order 
to keep staff exposure down to very low 
levels, and indeed the workers in these 
establishments—at least in the leading coun- 
tries in this field—are so well protected 
that they receive only a fraction of the 
maximum permissible dose. 


Besides the risks common to all mining 
industries there is a special radiation hazard 
in the mining and processing of radioactive 
ores; workers in uranium mines are exposed 
not only to the risk of silicosis and miscel- 
laneous accidents but also to the danger 
of inhaling radium and radioactive dusts 
which, together with the risk of external 
irradiation, constitute a serious menace to 
their health. A variety of methods such as 
ventilation and wet working are employed 
to counter this menace but they are not in 
general use, nor are they fully satisfactory. 


Non-Manual Workers 


Delegates to the Conference will con- 
sider questions of employment and unem- 
ployment among non-manual workers, 
training of technical and supervisory staff 
in industry, termination of contract of 
employment, protection of salaried inven- 
tors, hygiene in shops and offices, and 
trade union rights and collective bargaining. 


The delegates’ discussion will be based 
in part on a report, prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, which indicates that 
the number of non-manual workers has 
been growing more rapidly than that in 
other sections of the labour force. 

Figures quoted in the report show that 
in some of the more highly inudstrialized 
countries the proportion of the labour 
force engaged in “service” occupations is 
approaching or already exceeds the pro- 
portion in agriculture and manufacturing 
industry. 

The report points out that not all non- 
manual workers are in service occupations. 
There are also substantial numbers listed 
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under manufacturing industry, and even a 
small proportion of those listed under 
agriculture are salaried employees or “white 
collar” workers. 

Improved production techniques, better 
equipment and better management have 
enabled greater and more rapid output to 
be achieved without proportional increases 
in the number of manual workers. However, 
modern working methods require a large 
non-manual staff for study and research 
planning, preparation and organization of 
production, co-ordination and supervision. 
At the same time, there are just as many 
non-manual employees in administrative, 
financial, legal, checking, marketing and 
maintenance services and related jobs. 

In some cases the skills and specialization 
required for particular jobs are greatly 
increased, and in other cases lowered. 
Many of the new skills present the need 
for new kinds of training and for better 
general education of workers, the report 
notes. 

The report states that the lack of balance 
in demand and supply of certain types of 
non-manual workers is a feature of the 
employment market in almost all coun- 
tries. The report lists details from several 
countries in different parts of the world 
to illustrate existing shortages of techni- 
cians, supervisory personnel, teachers, phy- 
sicians, nurses and even skilled office 
workers. 


Collaboration with Public Authorities 

Delegates will consider a proposal for 
the adoption of a new international instru- 
ment concerning collaboration between 
public authorities and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations at the industrial and 
national levels. 

The proposed international instrument 
would provide for measures appropriate to 
national conditions to be taken to promote 
continuous and effective consultation and 
co-operation in order to establish good 
relations between the various parties and 
with a view to increasing the efficiency and 
success of the economy, or its individual 
branches, improving conditions of work and 
raising the standards of living. 

These consultations and co-operation 
would aim, in particular, at a joint examina- 
tion of matters of mutual concern with a 
view to arriving at agreed solutions and 
at associating employers’ and workers’ 
organizations with the public authorities. 
In the latter respect, the proposed inter- 
national instrument lists three particular 
fields of mutual concern: 


1. In the preparation and implementation 
of laws and regulations affecting the inter- 
ests of employers and workers; 

2. In the establishment and functioning 
of national institutions, such as those 


responsible for social security, organization 
of employment, industrial health and safety, 
productivity and welfare; and 

3. In the elaboration and implementa- 
tion of economic development plans. 





(th Session, Coal Mines Committee 


Delegates from 16 main coal-producing countries propose technical meeting to 
Study social consequences arising from coal mining’s present economic situation 


A tripartite technical meeting of coal- 
producing countries to study the social 
consequences from the present economic 
situation in the coal-mining industry was 
suggested in a resolution adopted at the 
seventh session of the ILO Coal Mines 
Committee,* held April 27 to May 8. The 
ILO Governing Body was invited to con- 
sider convening the meeting as soon as 
possible. 

The Committee, composed of govern- 
ment, employer and worker delegates from 
16 of the main coal-producing countries, 
including Canada, pointed to the social 
consequences which the substitution of coal 
by other forms of fuel and energy may 
have on the lives of mineworkers. 

It also called attention to the fluctuations 
which occur in the operations of the coal- 
mining industry in consequence of the 
variation in demand for its products. 

The resolution was adopted by 67 votes 
to 0, with 22 abstentions. 

The Canadian delegation comprised: 

Government Delegates: Bernard Wilson, 
Director, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour (Head of Delega- 
tion); Ray Anderson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Nova Scotia. 

Worker Delegates: Joseph Coulet, Presi- 
dent, Branch No. 1, Co-operative Labour 
Protective Association, Westville, N.S.; 
Percy Lawson, Canadian Labour Congress 
representative, Vancouver. 

Employer Delegates: David G. Burchell, 
President, Bras d’?Or Coal Company Lim- 
ited, Bras d'Or, N.S.; D: B. Young, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Coleman 
Collieries Limited, Coleman, Alta. 


Wage Determination 


In its conclusions concerning the prin- 
ciples and methods of wage determination 
in the industry, the Committee reaffirmed 
that miners should receive wages at rates 
“which will provide an income attractive 
as compared with income in_ industry 
generally. 





*One of the ILO’s industrial committees imaugu- 
rated in 1945 to deal with the particular problems of 
some of the most important international industries. 


“A sufficiently attractive wage should be 
considered one of the elements to ensure 
the recruitment and stability of manpower 
in the coal-mining industry,” the Com- 
mittee pointed out. 

Regarding wage-fixing procedures, the 
Committee said that, generally speaking, 
wages should be fixed by collective bar- 
gaining between employers and trade union 
organizations most representative of the 
mineworkers, except in those countries 
where it is the national practice to fix 
wages by arbitration awards. 

Mineworkers’ purchasing power can best 
be maintained by review of wages at 
appropriate times and the putting into effect 
of any necessary adjustments. This review 
should normally be carried out by free 
collective bargaining. 

One of the satisfactory methods of wage 
determination was the grading of jobs by 
means of job evaluation, and it was impor- 
tant that workers should be associated with 
the grading procedures. 

“At the present time,’ added the Com- 
mittee, “a single type of wage, whether 
time or piece, cannot be envisaged. While 
the choice between piece rates and time 
rates is often determined by circumstances, 
all necessary precautions should be taken 
to prevent any abuses resulting from either 
wage system. 

“It appears, however, that, in some coun- 
tries, a high degree of mechanization works 
in favour of time rates.” 

The Committee further thought it desir- 
able that provisions designed to guarantee 
wages, or part of the wages, to piece work- 
ers in cases of interruption or slowing 
down of work owing to technical reasons 
outside their control should be generalized. 

The guaranteed wage level should be 
negotiated between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations and should be _ established 
as near as possible to the normal level. 
Regarding the method of compensation to 
protect the manpower of the industry, some 
forms of guaranteed wage have been used 
in certain countries. A further extension 
of this principle may be possible in other 
cases. 
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These conclusions on the principles and 
methods of wage determination in the coal 
mining industry were adopted by the Com- 
mittee unanimously. 


Labour-Management Relations 

In a statement concerning labour-manage- 
ment relations in the coal-mining industry, 
the Committee said that “the principles 
contained in the vairous Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in the field of 
labour-management relations should con- 
stitute the basis for the organization of 
labour-management relations in the coal- 
mining industry.” 

Collective bargaining was the most effec- 
tive and desirable means of determining 
the terms and conditions of employment 
and every effort should be made to set 
up and use efficient collective bargaining 
machinery. 

The Committee believed that the atten- 
tion of governments and employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be drawn to 
the program of practical action of the ILO 
in the field of labour-management relations, 
as well as in the field of workers’ education 
and management development. 

It was also desirable, the Committee said, 
for the ILO to be specially charged with 
collecting documentation concerning labour- 
management relations and conditions of 
work in mines and to publish the clauses 
in collective agreements or regulations con- 
taining information of interest to other 
countries. 


The statement on labour-management 
relations was adopted unanimously. 


The Crisis in the Coal-Mining Industry 


At the closing sitting, the representative 
of the ILO Director-General replied to the 
delegates who had spoken in the general 
debate on recent events and developments 
in the coal-mining industry. He said that 
a major aspect had dominated the discus- 
sion: the number of speakers who had 
expressed anxiety about the present crisis 
in the coal-mining industry. 

Regarding the crisis, he emphasized that 
the government, employer and worker dele- 
gates had all been conscious of the need 
to remedy the present situation. Apart 
from the measures taken in the economic 
field to maintain the demand for coal at 
a high level, said the representative, the 
action in the social field, particularly in 
Europe, would develop in two distinct 
aspects: first, to ensure a quick readjust- 
ment, with vocational readaptation, of the 
miners who were dismissed or were faced 
with the prospect of redundancy; and 
secondly, to maintain the means of liveli- 
hood of the miners who would be employed 
in the mines. 

The chairman of the Committee was 
Rosario Purpara, the representative of the 
ILO Governing Body. The Committee was 
composed of government, employer and 
worker delegates from the following coal- 
producing countries: Australia, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Federal Republic of 
Germany, France, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Poland, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 





Plan Creation of New ILO International Educational Centre 


The International Labour Organization’s 
Governing Body has asked Director-General 
David A. Morse to go forward with plans 
for a new international Institute for Social 
and Labour Studies to be established at 
Geneva under ILO auspices. 


The Governing Body, whose government, 
employer and worker delegates met in 
Geneva on May 29 and 30 in their 142nd 
Session, asked Mr. Morse to present detailed 
plans for the Institute at the Governing 
Body’s next session in November, and to 
invite six Governing Body members to 
advise him in working out details for the 
Institute. 


In remarks before the Governing Body, 
Mr. Morse explained that the Institute 
would “deal with labour questions... with 
matters falling within the competence of 
the ILO”. He added that the Institute 
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would “not stray into other areas of social 
affairs”. 

“The work of the Institute,” he said, 
“would be directed towards securing and 
promoting a better practical knowledge of 
the conditions and problems affecting labour 
policy in different parts of the world.” 

The proposed Institute, Mr. Morse said, 
would be separate from other ILO educa- 
tional activities, such as the existing work- 
ers’ education, management development, 
labour administration and labour-manage- 
ment relations programs. It would, he said, 
“have no official policies or doctrines”. 

Mr. Morse told the Governing Body that 
the idea of setting up such an Institute 
“met with enthusiastic welcome” when he 
discussed it with Ministers, labour leaders, 
employers and others charged with social 
policy in ILO member states that he 
recently visited. 


TEAMWORK. 


in INDUSTRY 


pout tenes Benes for TREE 
ment co-operation was voiced recently by 
J. D. Kinvig, yard manager of the Burrard 
Dry Dock Company, North Vancouver, 
B.C., and James E. Mead, an employee of 
the firm, President of Local 280, Interna- 
tional Association of Sheet Metal Workers, 
and former vice-chairman of Burrard’s 
Labour-Management Production Commit- 
tee: 

Said Mr. Kinvig: “Many schemes have 
been tried out in different industries, but it 
is probably true that the best way of keep- 
ing open the lines of communication between 
employer and employee is through the 
Labour-Management Co-operation move- 
ment. 

“Tabour-management committees are thus 
an excellent means of promoting goodwill, 
trust and faith in each other. 

“We have been fortunate in having a 
good, live committee in operation each 
year,” stated the yard manager. “The mem- 
bers bring their various problems to the 
monthly meetings for frank and full dis- 
cussion. 

“Without this committee, many small 
grievances could be magnified a hundred- 
fold, eating like a canker into any goodwill 
and fellowship that had previously existed. 

“Now all these problems are frankly ven- 
tilated at the meetings and are dealt with 
usually on the spot. Thus we eliminate 
the cause of a lot of needless unrest.” 

Mr. Mead stated: “I know of no other 
period in history when it has been more 
essential than now for both labour and 
management in various industrial, commer- 
cial and business enterprises to sit down 
together and honestly discuss their mutual 
problems and to endeavour to better con- 
ditions and stabilize the work picture. 

“There are many on both sides who 
belittle any effort to achieve unity between 
the two groups. But to me, there is no 
law, no government and no devised plan 
which can force unity. 

“Only sincere respect and goodwill on 
both sides will ever build that alliance of 
efficiency and high morale which is indis- 
pensable if we are to develop a better 
industry,” concluded Mr. Mead. 

*K *% 2k 

Robert Mountain, Mayor of Stratford, 
Ont., has endorsed the achievements of the 
Labour-Management Committee which rep- 








resents City Council and the employees of 
the Board of Works. 

“Through the years,” reported Mr. Moun- 
tain, “this committee has developed and 
promoted a pattern of harmoniously solving 
joint labour-management problems. 

“We believe that our work has been 
greatly assisted by the committee, and that 
the team spirit encouraged by it has bene- 
fited both labour and management. 

“We are proud of our record of 11 years 
of unqualified success, and look forward to 
a continuation of the co-operative effort 
which has characterized relations between 
our employees and ourselves.” 

Mayor Mountain’s enthusiasm is echoed 
by Emil Deleplanque, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Local 197 of the Stratford Civic Em- 
ployees Union, Secretary of the Labour- 
Management Committee, and a Board of 
Works employee. 

“Before we created this organization,” 
Mr. Deleplanque explained, “working con- 
ditions were unsatisfactory. But I can 
honestly say that every year since our 
Labour-Management Committee was form- 
ed, we have achieved better understanding 
and a perfect relationship among City 


Council, heads of departments and em- 
ployees.” 
According to H. C. Christenson of 


Hamilton Dairyland Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., the firm’s safety record has improved 
considerably since organization of their 
Employee-Management Committee in 1957. 

Although the principle objective of this 
committee is safety and accident prevention 
in the plant and among the company’s route 
drivers, both M. Christenson and Sales 
Manager Jack Newman report that the 
members have also submitted a number of 
worthwhile suggestions for the care of equip- 
ment and the improvement of service to 
customers. 

Harry Purse, who is one of the company’s 
drivers and a steward of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union (CLC), 
stated that “safety occupies an important 
place in the minds of both employees and 
employers. “In addition, labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is enabling us gradually 
to pull down the costs involved in the 
operation and maintenance of our trucks”. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during April. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
rejected one application for certification, 
and issued an order to bargain collectively. 
During the month the Board received 12 
applications for certification, five applica- 
tions for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification and one request under 
Section 61 (2) of the Act for review of 
an earlier decision. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, em- 
ployed in the elevator and flour milling 
operations of its plant at Humberstone, 
Ont. (E- Gaakebs posi 55). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of heating plant operators 
and their helpers employed by Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, at its mining 
property in Long and Spragge Townships, 
District of Algoma, Ont., (L.G., May, p. 
472). 

3. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast. (L.G., May, p. 473). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 565 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and warehouse 
employees of Hill the Mover (Canada) 
Limited, operating in and out of Regina, 
Sask., (L.G., May, p. 474). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Sabre Freight Lines, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont., respondent. The 
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vote affected a unit of employees of the 
company operating in and out of its ter- 
minal at Burnaby, B.C., (L.G., April, p. 
388). (Returning Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

2. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 
applicant, Maritime Central Airways Lim- 
ited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., respondent, and 
International Association of Machinists, 
intervener (service and maintenance em- 
ployees) (L.G., May, p. 474). The Board 
directed that the names of the applicant 
and the intervener be on the ballot. (Return- 
ing Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Taggart Service Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, respondent, and Taggart 
Service Limited Employees’ Association, 
intervener. (L.G., May, p. 472). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the 
employees in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


Order to Bargain Collectively Issued 


The Board gave consideration to a com- 
plaint referred to it by the Minister of 
Labour under Section 43 of the Act, affect- 
ing the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc., complainant, and 
Transit Tankers and Terminals, Limited, 
respondent (L.G., May, p. 475) and issued 
an Order requiring the respondent company 
to bargain collectively with the complainant. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506, on 


This section covers proceedings under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, involving the administrative serv- 


ices of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department. 





behalf of a unit of papermen employed by 
the Canadian, British, and Foreign Steam- 
ship Group, of the Deepsea Section of, and 
as represented by, the Shipping Federation 
of British Columbia (Investigating Officer: 
1B noted bigyesee b 


2. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of pro- 
duction employees of Northspan Uranium 
Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a system-wide unit of operating and 
maintenance employees of The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority (Investigating Officer: 
Ballatardie). 


4. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
Local No. 720, on behalf of a unit of 
structural steel fabricators and erectors em- 
ployed by the Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd., 


in the Northwest Territories (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of operating and maintenance em- 
ployees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority on the Beauharnois Canal (Inves- 
tigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


6. Dominion Canals Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, on behalf of a unit of operating 
and maintenance employees of The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Authority on the Sault 
Ste. Marie, Welland, and Iroquois Canals. 
(Investigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


7. Canadian Airlines Link Instructors 
Association, on behalf of a unit of Link 
Trainer instructors employed by ‘Trans- 
Canada Air Lines (Investigating Officer: 
CE Poirier): 

8. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local No. 796, on behalf of a unit 
of hoistmen employed by the Northspan 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and, international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; four 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 


9. Kitimat Terrace and District General 
Workers’ Union, Local 1583 (CLC), on 
behalf of a unit of employees of The Bank 
of Nova Scotia (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 

10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by Murray Marine Services Ltd., aboard 
the M.V. Lady Rose operating on the West 
Coast (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


11. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of office employees employed by the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation in 
the Toronto area. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

12. Cornwall Local Council of the Civil 
Service Association of Canada, on behalf 
of a unit of operating and maintenance 
employees of The St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority on the Cornwall Canal (Inves- 
tigating Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


Applications for Revocation of Certification 


1. Jacques Leduc, et al, applicants, and 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, re- 
spondent, and the Ottawa Atomic Energy 
Workers, Local No. 1541 (CLC), respond- 
ent. The application was for the revocation 
of the certification issued by the Board in 
October 1957 to the Ottawa Atomic 
Energy Workers, Local No. 1541 (CLC), in 
respect of a unit of mechanical appliances 
production employees of the company’s 
Commercial Products Division in Ottawa 
(L.GE 1957p Pion): 


2. John Wood on behalf of Alcide 
Landry, et al, applicants, and Branch Lines 
Limited, respondent, and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern District), 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board in May 1956 to the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
(Great Lakes and Eastern District), in 
respect of a unit of marine engineers below 
the rank of chief engineer employed by the 
company aboard the vessels Cedarbranch, 
Elmbranch, Firbranch, Sprucebranch, and 
Willowbranch (L.G. 1956, p. 853). 


3. John Wood on behalf of John A. 
Dodd, et al, applicants, and Mohawk Navi- 
gation Company Limited, respondent, and 


the National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and 
Eastern District), respondent. The applica- 
tion was for the revocation of the certifica- 
tion issued by the Board in December 1955 
to the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District), in respect of a unit 
of marine engineers below the rank of 
chief engineer employed aboard the vessels 
operated by the company (L.G. 1956, p. 
178). 

4. John Wood on behalf of Ross Robert- 
son, et al, applicants, and Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, respondent, and the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), respondent. The application was 
for the revocation of the certification issued 
by the Board in November 1955 to the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes and Eastern 
District), in respect of a unit of marine 
engineers below the rank of chief engineer 
employed by the company aboard the ves- 
sels Mohawk Deer, Belvoir, Redcloud, 
Redriver, Redwood, Redfern, Sandland, 
William C. Warren and Griffon (L.G. 1956, 
BS): 

5. Norman Jenson, et al, applicants, C. A. 
Fraser Limited, Toronto, Ont., respondent, 
and the Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
respondent. The application was for the 
revocation of the certification issued by the 
Board in July 1958 to the Warehousemen 
and Miscellaneous Drivers’ Union, Local 
419, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, in respect of a unit of 
drivers, helpers, warehousemen and mechan- 
ics employed by the company and working 
in and out of the City of Toronto (L.G., 
Sept. 1958.-p. 979). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 
International Association of Machinists, 
Vancouver Lodge 692, applicant, and Stone 
Bros. Towing Co. Ltd., Port Alberni, B.C., 
respondent, (L.G., May, p. 474). 


Request Withdrawn for Review Under Sec. 61 (2) 


Canadian Wire Services, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild, applicant, and 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, (L.G., Jan, p. 49). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company 
and Federation of Telephone Workers of 
British Columbia (Conciliation Officer: 
DMSiVTysoe). 

2. Lake St. Jean Radio Station CFGT 
and The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. National Harbours Board, Port Col- 
borne, and Local 1015, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Allied Aviation Service Company of 
Newfoundland, Limited, and Trans-World 
Airlines, Inc., and Canadian Air Line 
Despatchers Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: ke, Duquette). 

5. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette). 

6. Buntain, Bell and Company Ltd., Gulf 
and Northern Shipping Company, H. B. Wil- 
lis, Inc., and Labourers Protective Union No. 
9568 (Conciliation Officer: E. R. Pettigrove). 

7. Canadian National Railways (Port 
of North Sydney) and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1259 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

8. George Burchill and Sons, British 
Canadian Pitwood Ltd., Geo. Cook, W. S. 
Anderson Co. Ltd., Chatham Industries 
Ltd., W. S. Loggie Co. Ltd., E. P. Malkins 
Ltd., M. F. Esson and Sons, Miramachi 
Lumber Co., and Miramachi Trades and 
Labour Union, Locals 2, 3 and 4 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

9, Boyles Bros. (Drilling) Alta. Ltd., and 
Western District Diamond Driller’s Union, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
DY S“fysoey. 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove) (L.G., May, p. 477). 

2. Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Caledon Terminals Ltd. and Cullen Steve- 
doring Co. Ltd., and International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen, Local 1817, 


Hamilton (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., May, p. 477). 

3. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Cullen Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Caledon Ter- 
minals Ltd. and Terminal Warehouses Ltd., 
and International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Local 1842, Toronto (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
P2773 )t 

4. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
and Central Regions) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
R. Duquette) (L.G., July 1958, p. 755). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 506, Van- 
couver (L.G., April, p. 391). 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie, and Pacific Regions) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
conciliation officer appointed previously). 

3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Line Naviga- 
tors’ Association (L.G., March, p. 273). 

4. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots Association 
(L.G:, May.ip. 477): 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between C. A. Fraser Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 477) was fully constituted 
in April with the appointment of Thomas 
O’Connor, Toronto, as Chairman. Mr. 
O’Connor was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Donald J. McKillop and Melrose Kerr, both 
of Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Northland Navigation 
Company Limited, Vancouver, and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., May, p. 477) was fully con- 
stituted in April with the appointment of 
W. H. Morrow, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Morrow was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
E. B. Clark and John Berry, both of Van- 
couver, who were previously apointed on 
the nomination of the comany and union 
respectively. 


On 


Board Report of Settlement Received 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and 
Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Asso- 
ciation (L.G), March (p.27)). sale stext 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Reached Following Board Procedure 


1. Canada Steamship Lines _ Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., May, 
p. 478). 


2. Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
morency Sub-division, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
May, p. 482). 


3. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., May, p. 482). 


4. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Limited, Quebec, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., Oct. 1958, p. 1142). 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 

Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., 
May, p. 477). Stoppage of work occurred 
March, 195) 1958. Sits) a eAinsborought 
Toronto, appointed Industrial Inquiry Com- 
mission, April 17. 


Dispute Lapsed 

Minshull Storage and Van _ Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Dec. 1958, p. 1399). Company sold 
its business. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association, 


Members of the Board: W. E. Philpott, 
Chairman; T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., Member; 
A. B. Macdonald, Member. 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation that was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour 
to bring about agreement between the par- 
ties to the said dispute, and to find terms 
for a collective agreement that the parties 
will accept and to report to the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, pursuant to the 
provisions of Section 17 of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Robert Smeal appeared for the bargaining 
agent: G. Manning appeared for the 
employer. 


During April, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, Limited, and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association, 
Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
ee eeriakllis O.C. andsA..B, Macdonald, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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The Board, through its members and 
Chairman, has kept in constant touch with 
both parties to the dispute. There appeared 
at all times the possibility of both parties 
being able to settle their differences by 
direct negotiations. 

Negotiations were continued until both 
parties came to complete agreement as to 
the terms of a collective agreement to be 
effective for one year from November 1, 
1958 until October 31, 1959. 

The Board met with the parties on April 
14, 1959. It was announced to the Board 
that complete agreement had been reached 
by the parties in dispute and that the terms 
of a collective agreement for the present 
term of one (1) year are incorporated in 
copies of Agreement No. 6 between Cana- 
dian Pacific Air Lines Limited and The 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association. 

Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
this 15th day of April, 1959. 


(Sgd.) W. E. PuiLport, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) T. E. H. ELtis, 
Member. 

(Sged.) A. B. MAcDoNALp, 
Member. 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench quashes order of Labour Relations Board 
New Brunswick appeal court upholds injunction against all kinds of picketing 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Queen’s 
Bench (Crown Side) quashed an order of 
the Labour Relations Board changing the 
bargaining unit of employees of a mining 
company while a collective agreement was 
in operation. 

In New Brunswick the Court of Appeal 
upheld an injunction against all kinds of 
picketing, including peaceful picketing, at 
the construction site of a Saint John wharf. 


Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...quashes order of province’s Labour Relations 
Board that altered definition of bargaining unit 


On October 1, 1958, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Queen’s Bench (Crown Side) 
found that the Labour Relations Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction by issuing an order 
altering the definition of the bargaining 
unit after an agreement had been signed 
and while it was still in force. The Court 
ruled that the Board had the jurisdiction to 
make an order changing the bargaining unit 
but not while the collective agreement was 
in operation. 

The dispute arose out of the following 
circumstances. 

On January 21, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board issued an order 
which, as amended on December 18, 1956, 
was to the effect that all employees of 
Western Dominion Coal Mines Limited at 
Taylorton, except directors, officers, general 
manager, office staff including the assistant 
shipper and clerk in the scalehouse, and 
foremen, constituted an appropriate unit 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
The order also certified that Saskatchewan 
Coal Miners’ Union, Local 331, represented 
a majority of the employees in the unit, 
and required the company to bargain with 
the union in respect to the employees in 
that unit. 

On September 12, 1957, a collective 
agreement was entered into between the 
company and Local 331 applying to the 
employees in the unit as defined in the 
Board’s order, to remain in force until 
June 30; 1959. 

While the agreement was in operation, 
Local 331 applied to the Board for an 





order amending the order of the Board by 
including foremen in the bargaining unit 
and by excluding the classification of tipple 
boss. 

The Board considered oral representa- 
tions made by representatives of both 
parties, the testimony of witnesses and the 
written submission made by the company. 
As a result of this inquiry the Board issued 
an order, dated March 11 and 12, 1958, 
by which the previous order of the Board 
was amended by including foremen in the 
bargaining unit and by adding to the 
exclusions the classification of tipple fore- 
man and pit boss. 

The company applied to the Court to 
quash the new order of the Board on the 
grounds that the Board had no jurisdiction 
to make the order; that it was contrary 
to the spirit and intention of the Trade 
Union Act, and contrary to the principles 
of natural justice; and that the effect of 
the order was to nullify and render inopera- 
tive the collective bargaining agreement 
between the Union and the company. 

Mr. Justice Doiron rejected the company’s 
submission that the order was contrary to 
the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and to 
the principles of natural justice. He drew 
attention to the definition of “employee” 
in the Trade Union Act, which reads: 


S. 2 (5). “Employee” means any person in 
the employment of an employer, except any 
person having and regularly exercising authority 
to employ or discharge employees or regularly 
acting on behalf of management in a confiden- 
tial capacity, and includes any person on strike 
or locked out in a current labour dispute who 
has not secured permanent employment else- 
where. 


He noted that in the affidavits of the 
foremen as well as of the general manager 
of the Company there was no assertion 
that these foremen had the right to employ 
or discharge employees or regularly act on 
behalf of management in a _ confidential 
capacity. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
legislatures, regulations under 
and selected court decisions 


provincial 
these laws, 
affecting labour. 
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As to the argument that the order was 
contrary to the principles of natural justice, 
Mr. Justice Doiron noted that the company 
was given full opportunity to adduce evid- 
ence and to argue the case. 

However, the Court accepted the com- 
pany’s submission that the effect of the 
order was to nullify and render inoperative 
a collective bargaining agreement which 
was still in operation. 

The Union argued that the order did not 
affect the existence of the agreement because 
the agreement regulated the terms and con- 
ditions of employment of all employees 
except foremen. All that the Board’s order 
did was to put on the company the obliga- 
tion, thereafter—that it is from the date of 
the order—to bargain collectively with 
respect to foremen, and that the agreement 
remained in full force and effect without 
impairment of any sort. 

Mr. Justice Doiron rejected the Union’s 
argument in this respect. On the other hand 
there was no doubt in his mind that the 
Board had jurisdiction to make the present 
order had it been made before the agree- 
ment was signed. In his opinion these fore- 
men were “employees” under the Act. 

As the order was made after the agree- 
ment was signed, it encroached on Section 
26 of the Act, which reads: 


(1) Except as hereinafter provided, every col- 
lective bargaining agreement, whether heretofore 
or hereafter entered into, shall, notwithstanding 
anything contained therein, remain in force for 
a period of one year from its effective date and 
thereafter from year to year. 


(2) Either party to a collective bargaining 
agreement may, not less than thirty days nor 
more than sixty days before the expiry date 
of such agreement, give notice in writing to the 
other party to terminate such agreement or to 
negotiate a revision thereof, and thereupon, 
subject to subsection (3), the parties shall 
forthwith bargain collectively with a view to 
the renewal or revision of such agreement or 
the conclusion of a new agreement. 

The Court found that the Board in issuing 
the order of March 11 and 12, 1958, ex- 
ceeded its jurisdiction, and ruled that the 
order be quashed. Western Dominion Coal 
Mines Ltd., and Saskatchewan Coal Miners’ 
Union, Local 331, C.C.H. Canadian Labour 
Law Reporter, p. 11,581. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick in Appeal. . . 


...dismisses appeal against picketing injunction 
and ‘rules that all picketing should be restrained 


On November 14, 1958, the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick in Appeal dis- 
missed an appeal from a judgment imposing 
an injunction against picketing. The Court 
dismissed the union’s submission that peace- 
ful picketing should be allowed and ruled 
that under the circumstances all picketing 
should be restrained. 
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The judgment of the Court was rendered 
by Mr. Justice Bridges, with whom Chief 
Justice McNair and Mr. Justice Jones 
concurred. 

The circumstances of the dispute described 
in the reasons for judgment were these. 
Foundation Maritime Ltd., in April 1958, 
entered into a contract with the Department 
of Public Works of Canada for the building 
of a Marine Agency wharf at Saint John. 
While the construction was in progress the 
representatives of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, the International Hod 
Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union of America and the International 
Union of Operating Engineers, although 
these unions were not certified as bargain- 
ing agents, requested the company to recog- 
nize them as representing units of the 
company’s employees. 

The company was not willing to recog- 
nize the unions on the basis of a show of 
membership cards, and advised the union 
representatives to negotiate through the 
Saint John Builders’ Exchange, an Associa- 
tion of employers, of which the company 
was a member. 

As a result of the company’s refusal to 
recognize the unions, a strike was declared 
on July 23, 1958. A picket line was set 
up and, in the opinion of the Court, the 
picketing went far beyond the limits of 
peaceful picketing and the company was 
entitled to an interim injunction to prevent 
the continued reprehensible conduct of 
pickets until the action could be tried. 

On July 25, 1958, Mr. Justice Ritchie 
issued an interim injunction restraining all 
kinds of picketing. In another order of 
July 30, 1958, the injunction was con- 
firmed until the trial of the action. The trial 
judge granted an injunction against all 
kinds of picketing for the following reasons: 
the strike was illegal, being in contravention 
of the Labour Relations Act, as none of 
the unions involved had been certified as 
bargaining agents; the object of the picket- 
ing was not to convey information but to 
put a stop to the company’s work in order 
to compel recognition of the unions. 

The union appealed the judgment, object- 
ing, inter alia, that peaceful picketing should 
not have been restrained. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Bridges referred to a number of authorities 
which support the view of Mr. Justice 
Ritchie that, under circumstances shown to 
have existed in the dispute at bar, an injunc- 
tion may be granted restraining all picketing. 
On the other hand, he noted that Chief 
Justice McRuer in General Batteries of 
Canada v. Brigenshaw (1951) 4 DLR 414, 
held that in the absence of any prohibition 
in the Ontario Labour Relations Act or a 


collective agreement, employees may peace- 
fully picket whether the strike is lawful 
or unlawful. 


The company contended that the inter- 
locutory injunction order, being discre- 
tionary, should not be set aside. In this 
respect Mr. Justice Palmer in The Bank of 
Montreal v. Robertson (1892) 31 N.B.R. 
653, al pe 659 sald: 


It follows from such a state of the law that 
the granting of such an order is, and must, 
in the nature of things, largely be in the discre- 
tion of the judge before whom the matter 
comes, whose duty it is, whichever way he 
decides the matter, to as far as possible secure 
the other side from any injury that his action 
may inflict, in case he should ultimately turn 
out to be wrong. I do not say that a judge’s 


discretion in such a case might not be inter- 
fered with by a Court of Appeal, but it ought 
not to be, except for some very grave and 
powerful reason. 

Mr. Justice Bridges also was of the 
opinion that the Court of Appeal should 
not set aside or vary an interim injunction 
order, unless it was apparent that such 
order was clearly wrong. As he was not 
convinced that the trial judge erred in 
making the order, therefore the Court of 
Appeal should not interfere with the order. 

The Court dismissed the appeal with 
costs and sustained the injunction against 
all kinds of picketing. Gagnon et al. and 
Foundation Maritime Ltd. Can. Labour 
Law Reporter, p. 11,625. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Minimum wage rates increased for employees in woodworking industry in British 
Columbia. Annual fair wage schedule issued for Manitoba construction industry 


In British Columbia, a new order for 
the woodworking industry set a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour for experienced em- 
ployees and a range of 70 to 90 cents an 
hour for learners. 

The new fair wage schedule for Manitoba 
construction workers raised minimum wage 
rates by an average of 10 cents an hour and 
reduced the work week in a few cases. 

Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act provide for the licensing of 
gasfitters. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Apprenticeship regulations for the elec- 
trical trade in Alberta were replaced 
recently by new regulations gazetted on 
March 31 as Alta. Reg. 94/59. Except for 
the provisions dealing with minimum wages, 
however, the requirements were unchanged. 

Under the new regulations, an apprentice 
electrician must receive not less than 40 per 
cent of the prevailing journeyman’s rate 
when not attending the prescribed technical 
classes. Instead of being automatic, how- 
ever, increases are now contingent upon 
passing the years technical training. If an 
apprentice electrician passes his first year, 
he is entitled to a minimum wage of 50 
per cent of a journeyman’s rate, with fur- 
ther increases to 60 and 75 per cent after 
successful completion of his second and 
third year courses. The previous regulations 
provided for a minimum wage of 35 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate the first year, 
with automatic increases each year to 45, 
60 and 80 per cent, respectively. 
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Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Gas Pro- 
tection Act providing for the certification of 
gasfitters and amending the safety require- 
ments for consumer gas installations were 
gazetted on April 15. 


Certification of Gasfitters 


The regulations respecting gasfitters (Alta. 
Reg. 130/59) set out a procedure whereby 
gasfitters’ certificates issued under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act will be gradu- 
ally replaced by certificates under the Gas 
Protection Act. 

In keeping with this objective, the regu- 
lations set out the same definition of gasfitter 
as 1s laid down in the regulations for the 
gasfitting trade issued last December under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (Alta. 
Reg. 356/58). In both regulations the term 
“gasfitter” means any person who installs, 
repairs or alters any gas _ installation, 
appliance or equipment in or upon land or 
premises or in any fixed or mobile building 
or vehicle using gas for fuel. It does not 
apply, however, to employees of supply 
companies installing gas mains, service lines, 
meters or regulators or adjusting or servic- 
ing appliances, provided the company has 
an approved training program for employees 
engaged in this type of work. 

From July 1, 1959, certificates in the 
gasfitting trade and renewals of existing 
certificates will be issued only under the 
Gas Protection Act. However, until April 
1, 1961, a person may engage in the trade 
if he holds a certificate of proficiency under 
either the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act or 
the Gas Protection Act or is an apprentice 
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gasfitter registered under the Apprenticeship 
Act. After that date, however, no person 
may work as a gasfitter unless he holds a 
certificate under this Act or is a registered 
apprentice. 

The regulations further provide that after 
April 1, 1960, no gasfitter may obtain a 
permit for gas installations unless he is the 
holder of an annually renewable certificate 
under the Gas Protection Act. After April 
1, 1961, no person or firm may employ any 
person to do gasfitting unless he has the 
proper certificate. 

A gasfitter licensed under the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act who, on or after 
July 1, 1959, surrenders his existing certi- 
ficate will be issued a certificate under the 
Gas Protection Act without fee. 

A person not previously licensed may 
qualify for a certificate by trying the first 
class gasfiitter’s examination under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. (Regulations 
under this Act provide that a candidate for 
examination must submit testimonials from 
employers, superintendents or foremen show- 
ing that he has had at least three years 
experience in the trade.) 

A candidate who passes the prescribed 
examination will be issued a first class 
gasfitter’s certificate. A person who fails 
to obtain the required pass mark may be 
issued a second class restricted certificate 
at the discretion of the Department, follow- 
ing a review of his examination paper and 
field work. 

A temporary certificate allowing the 
holder to work as a gasfitter but not entitling 
him to obtain permits may be issued to an 
applicant with the proper qualifications, 
pending completion of the first class gas- 
fitter’s examination. A special temporary 
certificate permitting the holder to do work 
on a special project is also provided for. 

An identification card will be issued with 
every certificate, which must be produced 
upon request of a Departmental inspector 
or supervisor. 

Persons or firms employing gasfitters are 
required to maintain an accurate record of 
their employees’ certificates. 


Standards for Safe Natural Gas 


A new section setting out standards for a 
safe natural gas was added to the regula- 
tions governing gas installations by Alta. 
Reg. 129/59. 

The new regulations provide that natural 
gas which contains more than 10 grains of 
hydrogen sulphide per 100 cubic feet or 
other objectionable material may not be 
supplied to consumer gas installations. 

Before natural gas is supplied to or used 
in such installations, it must be chemically 
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analysed by an approved method to deter- 
mine its hydrogen sulphide content. 

Every natural gas installation not supplied 
by a distributing system holding a subsist- 
ing franchise must contain an approved 
odorizer and, where necessary, an adequate 
alcohol absorber or some other approved 
dehydrator and a drip with a minimum 
capacity of five gallons. This special equip- 
ment must be located in the manner 
prescribed. 

In special cases, the enforcing authority 
may waive or alter any of these require- 
ments on submission of a written application 
with supporting data. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
amended its hours of work and minimum 
wage order for the oil well service industry 
(LiG!h, May 1958,' p! (513) tot inchude= ihe 
operation of power tongs among the services 
covered. 

As a result, persons engaged in this oper- 
ation are now permitted to work up to 208 
hours in a month on a straight-time basis 
with overtime for all hours worked beyond 
this monthly limit. Employees who do not 
work 208 hours in the first or final month 
of employment are entitled to overtime for 
all hours worked in excess of nine in a 
day or 48 in a week, whichever is the 
greater amount. 

The amendment also permits these em- 
ployees to accumulate their days of rest 
up to a maximum of four in any period of 
24 consecutive days of work. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued an order establish- 
ing a minimum wage of $1 an hour for 
employees in the woodworking industry, 
effective from May 4. The new order, which 
was gazetted on April 16 as B.C. Reg. 
58/59, replaces three minimum wage orders 
issued in 1947, which set a minimum rate 
of 50 cents an hour for employees in the 
household furniture manufacturing, wood- 
working and box-making industries. 

The new order covers all employees in 
the woodworking industry, by which is 
meant all operations connected with the 
manufacture of wooden doors and sashes, 
fixtures, cabinets, showcases, furniture and 
furnishings, general millwork and furniture 
factory products, boxes, box-shooks, barrels, 
barrel staves and heads, kegs, casks, tierces, 
pails and other wooden containers. 

In line with the usual practice, the order 
provides for some variations of the $1-an- 
hour minimum wage. With the permission 
of the Board, “learners”, that is persons 


with less than six weeks experience in the 
industry, may be paid 70 cents an hour 
during the first two weeks of employment, 
80 cents the next two weeks and 90 cents 
an hour during the third two-week period, 
after which the full minimum rate applies. 
The order stipulates, however, that a learner 
without a written authorization from the 
Board must be paid at least $1 an hour. 
Previously, employees in the household fur- 
niture manufacturing industry were classi- 
fied as learners unless they had had at least 
six months experience in the industry. The 
1947 orders also had provisions permitting 
a specified percentage of employees in any 
establishment to be paid less than the mini- 
mum wage. 


If the Board approves, a handicapped or 
part-time employee may also be paid less 
than the prescribed minimum, the order 
stating that such an employee must be paid 
at the rate specified in the permit. 


All employees must be paid time and 
one-half their regular rate for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day or 44 
in the week. However, where hours are 
varied in accordance with the exceptions 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
employees are not entitled to overtime until 
they have completed the hours so estab- 
lished. The Board may also vary the over- 
time requirements where any part of the 
woodworking industry has been exempted 
from the Hours of Work Act. 


Employees in the woodworking industry 
must now be paid at their regular rate for 
the entire period spent at work in response 
to a call from the employer, with a mini- 
mum of two hours pay if they report for 
work and four hours if they commence 
work, subject to the usual qualifications. 
None of the previous orders for the wood- 
working industry contained a daily guaran- 
tee provision. 

In line with recent practice, the order 
requires all employees to be given a weekly 
rest of 32 consecutive hours, further pro- 
viding that, in exceptional cases, the Board 
may approve a different arrangement upon 
receipt of a written application from the 
employer and employees concerned. The 
previous orders for the woodworking indus- 
try made no provision for a weekly rest. 

The order also contains the usual provi- 
sions respecting semi-monthly payment of 
wages, the posting of orders and daily shifts 
and the keeping of records and registers. 


Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule for Mani- 
toba construction workers was gazetted on 
April 25, increasing the wage rates for most 
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occupations by 10 cents an hour and reduc- 
ing the work week of building labourers in 
the Winnipeg area to 424 hours. 

As previously, the schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construction 
work costing more than $100 in Greater 
Winnipeg or in any city or town with a 
population of 2,000 or more or in any other 
part of the province designated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and to 
public construction projects authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works. Part II 
applies to public highway, road, bridge or 
drainage construction projects outside the 
city of Winnipeg. 

Part I, as before, contains two sets of 
minimum wage rates covering 26 categories 
of workers. The higher or Zone “A” rates 
apply to public and private construction 
work in Winnipeg and 30-mile radius; the 
lower or Zone “B” rates apply to public 
work elsewhere in the province and to 
private work in centres with a population 
of 2,000 or more (Brandon, Dauphin, Flin 
Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, Portage la 
Prairie, Steinbach, Swan River and The 
Pas). 

Minor changes were made in the classi- 
fication of workers, which, as before, in- 
cludes licensed tradesmen, skilled building 
labourers, unskilled workers, truck drivers 
and watchmen. A new category, reinforcing 
material benders and placers, was added, 
the rates for this occupation being $1.75 an 
hour in Zone “A” and $1.60 an hour in 
Zone “B”. A special rate, $1.60 an hour, 
is now authorized for electricians holding 
a limited licence. 

Rates for Zone “A” now range from 
$1.00 an hour for watchmen to $2.60 an 
hour for bricklayers, millwrights, plasterers, 
stonemasons and journeymen plumbers, 
with the latter receiving a further increase 
to $2.70 an hour effective May 27. The 
rates for carpenters, lathers and sheet metal 
workers were increased by 10 cents to $2.40, 
$2.35 and $2.20 an hour, respectively. The 
minimum for skilled building labourers is 
now $1.75 an hour and for general building 
labourers $1.55 an hour. 


The rates for a few occupations are the 
same as last year. The minimum for 
journeymen electricians remains $2.55 an 
hour and, as before, rates for asbestos 
workers range from $1.45 to $2.20 an hour, 
depending on experience. Rates for painters 
and decorators again range from $1.90 to 
$2.10 an hour. 

As before, the work week in Zone “A” 
is from 40 to 48 hours, depending on the 
occupation, with the majority of workers on 
a 40-hour week. In some cases, however, 
the work week has been reduced. Cement 
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finishers, skilled and unskilled building 
labourers, sewer and underground construc- 
tion workers and machine rubbers now have 
a regular work week of 424 hours instead 
of 48 hours. The work week of base 
machine workers has been reduced from 
45 hours to 424 hours and that of truck 
drivers from 48 hours to 45. Only roofers 
and timber and crib men working on grain 
elevators have a 48-hour regular work week. 

In line with its usual practice, the Fair 
Wage Board has set lower rates for Zone 
“B”, except in a few cases. The minimum 
for elevator constructors is $2.51 an hour 
and for their helpers $1.76 an hour, as 
in Zone “A”. Bridge workers are also 
entitled to the same minimum as in Zone 
“A”, $2.50 an hour. The hourly rates for 
stone cutters, electricians’ helpers, roofers, 
timber and crib men, plate glass installers 
and glass setters are also the same as in 
Zone “A”. In all other cases the rates 
are from 5 cents to 60 cents an hour lower 
than in Zone “A”, ranging from 95 cents 
an hour for watchmen to $2.30 for journey- 
men electricians. 

The work week in Zone “B” is 48 hours 
for all occupations except bridge, structural 
and crnamental iron workers, whose regular 
work week is 40 hours. 


The rates for workers on public roads 
and bridge works (Part If) were increased 
by 10 cents an hour except in the case of 
watchmen, whose rate was raised from 90 
to 95 cents an hour. 

Employees covered by Part II are again 
permitted to work up to 120 hours in a 
two-week period at straight time rates, the 
only exception being carpenters, whose mini- 
mum wage rate of $2.05 an hour is based 
on a 48-hour week. 

The new rates went into effect on Mav 
1 to remain in force until April 30, 1960. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently issued a renewal order extending 
the following orders until May 1, 1960: 
Order No. 3 (1957), an order providing 
for annual vacations with pay; Order No. 
4 (1957), the general minimum wage order 
governing the majority of unorganized 
workers in the province; Order No. 39 
(1958), a minimum wage order covering 
forestry workers; Order No. 40 (1957), an 
order fixing minimum wages for employees 
in hotels, restaurants, hospitals and nursing 
homes; and Order No. 41 (1958), a mini- 
mum wage order governing municipal and 
school corporations. The renewal order was 
approved by O.C. 309 (Part I) of April 8, 
1959) 





Sask. Labour Federation Seeks $1.25 Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour, and 
improvements in other benefits coming 
within the scope of Saskatchewan Minimum 
Wage Orders, were urged in a submission 
made at the beginning of this month to the 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board by the 
Saskatchewan Federation of Labour (CLC). 

The Federation, which represents about 
25,500 members of 191 affiliated local 
unions and labour councils, presented statis- 
tics to show that the minimum wage in 
force in the province, which in 1946 had 
been about 58 per cent of the average 
weekly wage, had dropped in 1958 to only 
44 per cent. To restore the 1946 ratio the 
minimum wage would need to be raised at 
least $9, the Federation said. 

The brief also stated that there is 
evidence to show that even in higher wage 
brackets employees have not received com- 
mensurate shares of the higher production 
per worker, comparing 1957 with 1946; 
and it argued that in this situation, “and 
for all the reasons advanced by Labour, 
increases in the minimum wage are required, 
fair and reasonable”. 

The Federation also asked for the elimin- 
ation of the lower minimum wage for 
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workers under 18 years, instituted in 1957, 
arguing that there was no place for such 
a differential in minimum wage regulations. 
It said that the assumption implicit in the 
“under 18 years” differential that young 
workers were worth less than older ones 
was not universally true. It also com- 
plained that the tendency for employers to 
hire workers of under 18 years of age 
because they could pay them less_ was 
encouraged by the regulation. 

The brief asked for changes in public 
holiday benefits, the ending of split shifts 
which allow a work day to be spread over 
12 hours, and protection for institutional 
workers in the prices charged them for 
meals provided at the employer’s option. 

The Federation requested that Boxing 
Day be added to the present list of paid 
public holidays in minimum wage orders, 
and that changes should be made to allow 
employees to take one hour for meals, 
unless engaged in swing shifts. It com- 
plained that minimum wage inspection was 
inadequate owing to a shortage of inspec- 
tors, and it asked for improved statistics 
on labour matters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in March was 4 per cent higher 
than February fotal but 9 per cent lower than year-earlier figure, statistics” 
show. Claimants at month-end down from month-earlier and year-earlier totals 


The number of initial and renewal 
claimst for unemployment insurance benefit 
in March was 230,100, which was 4 per 
cent above the February figure of 220,900 
but 9 per cent below the total for March 
1958. 

Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 766,900 on March 31; 
this was 4 per cent lower than the total 
on February 27 and 11 per cent below that 
on March 31, 1958. 


Seasonal benefit claimants included in 
these totals numbered 258,300 on March 
31, an increase of 6 per cent from February 
27 and of 10 per cent from the total on 
March 31, 1958. Regular claimants at 
508,600 on March 31 were 8 per cent 
fewer than the month before and 19 per 
cent lower than on March 31, 1958. 

Males constitute eight out of every ten 
claimants, both for seasonal and reguiar 
benefit. Male totals this season were con- 
sistently below last year’s numbers, while 
female claimants were more numerous until 
March, when they fell slightly below last 
year s’ level: 

Initial claims, numbering 164,000, in- 
creased by 2 per cent during March; 
renewals, which numbered 66,000, were 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims com- 
puted under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all 
initial claims are computed first for regular benefit, 
and the renewal claims total includes claims from 
seasonal benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust 
their regular benefit during the seasonal benefit per- 
iod are not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be 
considered for further benefit they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are insufficient 
contribution weeks to establish another regular 
benefit period, seasonal benefit will be granted, but 
not more than once during the seasonal benefit 
period. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the c'aim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the count 
of claimants at any given time inevitably includes 
some whose claims are in process. During the 
seasonal benefit period, such cases are deemed to 
be “regular” until the results of the computation 
indicate otherwise. 


In a comparison of current employment 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 





higher by 11 per cent. The renewals can 
be considered to be new cases of separation 
from employment during the month. A 
substantial number of the 164,000 initial 
claims, however, represent claims from per- 
sons who had exhausted regular benefit, 
and who wished to be considered for sea- 
sonal benefit. Such cases constituted 47 
per cent of the initial claims processed dur- 
ing March, compared with 45 per cent in 
February and 44 per cent in March 1958. 

The average weekly rate of benefit was 
$21.58 for March, $21.56 for February and 
$21 A8-for March: 1958: 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
March show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,868,884 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At March 31 employers registered num- 
bered 316,455, an increase of 901 since 
February 28, 1959. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During March 1959, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada numbered 5,319. Of these, 3,406 
were spot checks of postal and counter 
claims to verify the fulfilment of statutory 
conditions, and 120 were miscellaneous 
investigations. The remaining 1,793 were 
investigations in connection with claimants 
suspected of making false statements to 
obtain benefit. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 147 cases, 
24 against employers and 123 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,031.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue in March totalled $14,720,- 
282.007 compared with $18,446,070.36 in 


February and $21,327,216.42 in March 
1958. Benefits paid in March _ totalled 
$65,868,400.00i compared with $58,037,- 
486.77 in February and $72,358,172.53 in 
March 1958. The balance in the fund on 
March 31 was $496,251,386.48+; on Feb- 
ruary 28 it was $547,399,504.48 and on 
March 31, 1959 $744,200,124.87. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1627, April 17, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ants are members of Local 312 of the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America who were employed 
either in the retail store of Carling Breweries 
Limited in Hamilton, Ont., or in the com- 
pany’s plant in that city and who, on 
August 8, 1958, lost their employment in 
the following circumstances: 


On August 7, 1958, the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 
America called a strike of its members at 
the 270 outlets and warehouses of the 
Brewers’ Warehousing Company Limited in 
the province of Ontario. As a result, Carling 
Breweries Limited at Hamilton were allowed 
by the Liquor Control Board of Ontario 
to sell beer direct to purchasers of beer for 
resale (authority holders who ordinarily 
would get their beer from Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Co. Ltd.). 


In Hamilton, Carling Breweries Limited 
have a brewery where they produce only 
draught beer to be sold in kegs. They also 
operate a retail outlet at the brewery for 
the sale to the public of. the company’s 
bottled beer, the supply for this outlet being 
provided from the Waterloo and Windsor 
plants of the company. 

On August 8, 1958, at 10.00 am., a 
hotel keeper arrived at the Carling plant 
to purchase 40 kegs of beer. The company 
foreman made out his order and instructed 
his men to run the 40 kegs out of cold 
storage on to the loading dock. The men 
refused to do this work and were suspended. 


Upon learning of this suspension, the 
president of the union local, who is one of 
the claimants, that same day told the 
customers direct at the retail store where 
he was employed: “The company has 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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suspended one of our members and we 
cannot serve you until he has been rein- 
stated.” As the employees of the retail 
store refused to serve any more customers, 
they were suspended and the store was 
closed. 


The operations of the brewery were also 
brought to a standstill and only five en- 
gineers and three warehousemen remained 
at work, by arrangement with the union, 
so that the beer would not spoil. 


While the stoppage of work was in effect 
at the Carling plant, these claimants received 
strike pay from the International Union and 
served on picket lines. 


The claimants, who had filed applications 
for benefit, were disqualified by the insur- 
ance officer from the receipt thereof as 
from August 10, 1958, because, in his 
opinion, they had lost their employment by 
reason of a stoppage of work due to a 
labour dispute at the premises at which 
they were employed, the said disqualifica- 
tion to continue for the duration of the 
stoppage (section 63 of the Act). 


The president of the union local appealed 
to a board of referees on behalf of all 
the claimants interested in the present case, 
including himself, and stated in part: 


On August 7, 1958, the Brewers Warehousing 
Union went on strike against the Brewers 
Warehousing Company Limited. The following 
day August 8, the L.C.B.O. changed its regula- 
tions allowing licence holders to pick up their 
own supplies of beer at brewery outlets. Until 
this time hotel deliveries had been made by 
members of the Brewers Warehousing Union 
and now that the Brewers Warehousing Union 
were on strike Carling Brewery tried to force 
us into a position of becoming strike-breakers. 
Had we loaded those hotel trucks, we would 
be regarded by our Union as members “‘not in 
good standing”. Our collective agreement be- 
tween our Local Union and Carling Breweries 
reads in part, “Each member of the bargaining 
unit shall be a member in good standing of 
Brewery Workers Local Union No. 312”. When 
we were asked to load the hotel trucks by the 
company, we had two choices, (1) we could 





tAll figures for March 1959 are subject to revision. 


load and be suspended by the Union in which 
case we could not work in Carlings; (2) we 
could refuse to load and be suspended by the 
company, in which case we could not work 
in Carlings. Having very little to choose from 
and knowing that whichever course we took 
that we would be rendered unemployed, we 
chose the latter course and got suspended by 
Carlings. I might point out again that this 
work which we were asked to perform on this 
morning (August 8) was always performed and 
is presently being performed by members of 
the Brewers Warehousing Union. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto on November 6, 1958, and on 
November 27, 1958. In his testimony before 
the board, the Personnel Manager of the 
company stated that the company’s brewery 
in Hamilton produces only draught beer 
which is sold in kegs to authority holders 
only and that had the workers continued 
to work at the brewery, the company could 
have continued to operate the brewery to 
full capacity, as the demand for keg beer 
did not go through the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing retail stores, whose employees were 
on strike. The board, after summing up 
all the evidence, both written and oral, 
held, by a majority decision, that the em- 
ployees of the brewery had participated 
in a labour dispute that caused the stoppage 
of work in the brewery in that, had they 
desired to continue to work, there would 
not have been a stoppage of work in the 
brewery, which could have continued to 
manufacture and ship keg beer. The major- 
ity members of the board, therefore, main- 
tained the disqualification imposed by the 
insurance officer on these claimants. The 
dissenting member of the board expressed 
the opinion that had the claimants loaded 
the trucks, which work was normally per- 
formed by members of the Brewers’ Ware- 
housing Union, they would automatically 
have been suspended by the Union and as 
a result they might have lost their jobs. 


In addition, the board also held that 
claimants who were employed at the com- 
pany’s retail store in Hamilton had lost 
their employment because of a stoppage 
of work for which they were not responsible 
in that the stoppage in the retail store “was 
due to the fact that it was impossible to 
secure supplies”. The board, therefore, 
removed the disqualification which had been 
imposed by the insurance officer on these 
claimants. The board explained: 

Tnktheecase. Ofa Mr. Xs. ees and the other 
permanent employees of the Carling’s Brewery 
Retail Store on the premises, they refused to 
continue to work at their job of dispensing 
and handling bottled beer because the em- 
ployees of the brewery proper were suspended 
for refusing to load private trucks. This caused 
a stoppage of work in the Retail Store. How- 
ever, Mr. Wilkins stated that no bottled beer 


was manufactured in Carling’s Brewery in 
Hamilton so that the Retail Store on their 


premises was supplied with bottled beer from 
Carling’s Brewery in Montreal, Carling’s Brew- 
ery in Waterloo, Ontario, and Carling’s Brewery 
in Windsor, Ontario. 

The Government had refused to allow beer 
to be imported directly from outside the 
province by an individual or an_ authority 
holder, therefore the Carling’s Retail Store in 
Hamilton could not secure beer from Montreal. 

The Carling’s Brewery employees in Waterloo 
were on strike and that brewery was shut down 
so beer could not be brought in from there. 
Carling’s Brewery in Windsor was shut down 
because of lack of outlet so beer could not 
be brought in from there. Therefore except 
for the limited time that it would take to sell 
the stock on hand in the Carling’s Retail Store 
in Hamilton on August 9, this retail store 
could not have continued to operate even if 
the employees had been willing to work. 


From the decision rendered by the board 
of referees in respect of the claimants who 
had been employed in the company’s brew- 
ery in Hamilton, the interested Union 
appealed to the Umpire, whereas the insur- 
ance officer appealed to the Umpire from 
the board’s decision in respect to the 
claimants who had been employed in the 
company’s retail store. 

In addition to its appeal, the interested 
Union requested an oral hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held in Toronto on 
March 12, 1959. The claimants were repre- 
sented by Mr. A. Andras, Director of 
Legislation, Canadian Labour Congress, 
and the insurance officer by G. Kieffer of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
A. F. Wilkins and B. D. Orr, Personnel 
Manager and Acting Manager, respectively, 
of Carling Breweries Ltd., were also present. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that on August 8, 1958, there 
was work available to the claimants at 
the premises at which they were employed 
and that all the work at these premises 
effectively ceased as a result of the claim- 
ants’ refusal to do the work as and when 
ordered by their employer. Consequently, 
the claimants must be said to have lost 
their employment by reason of a stoppage 
of work within the meaning of section 
65.(1 OL the ACE. 

The record shows also that the above 
stoppage was attributable to a labour dis- 
pute at the premises at which the claimants 
were employed. After some employees had 
refused to handle the beer as directed, the 
employer responded by suspending them 
and the employees at the retail outlet 
retaliated by refusing to serve the customers. 
All these incidents constitute sufficient evi- 
dence that a dispute existed between the 
employer and his employees. 

The evidence further shows that these 
incidents were attributable to the em- 
ployer’s request that beer kegs be moved 
out of cold storage for delivery and the 
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employees’ refusal to do so. The work 
involved was a normal part of the duties 
of the employees concerned and as such a 
condition of their employment. Hence, the 
dispute was a labour dispute within the 
meaning and intent of section 2 (j) of 
the Act, which reads: “‘Labour dispute’ 
means any dispute between employers and 
employees, or between employees and em- 
ployees, that is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment, or the terms or 
conditions of employment, of any persons”. 
A. disqualification must then be imposed 
under section 63 (1) of the Act unless the 
claimants can show that they have dis- 
charged the onus of proving their entitle- 
ment to relief from disqualification in virtue 
of subsection (2). 

In this regard, the record shows that the 
employees who refused to handle the keg 
beer were directly interested in the labour 
dispute in that it was actually concerned 
with their own conditions of employment, 
and furthermore that the employees who 
refused to serve the customers at the retail 
outlet became, by reason of their refusal, 
participants in the said dispute in that the 
intended purpose of their sympathetic ges- 
ture obviously was to add weight to the 
stand taken by those who had refused to 
handle the keg beer. 


It has been submitted that the protection 
afforded by section 61 of the Act should 
have been extended to the present claimants, 
as the lawful rules of their union made it 
a sufficient cause for expulsion if they 
should break an authorized strike and they 
considered the handling of the keg beer 
as directed constituted a breach of the per- 
tinent rule of their constitution. 


There is no evidence on record regarding 
any specific union rule, whether lawful or 
otherwise, the existence of which was the 
only reason for the claimants’ failure to 
continue with their work. Even more im- 
portant there is no evidence that the existing 
situation is one contemplated by section 61. 

Section 61 is an exception designed to 
provide relief in certain specific instances 
from disqualifications imposed for the pur- 


poses of the Act. As such it has always 
been restrictively interpreted whenever a 
labour dispute exists regardless of the cause 
giving rise to such a dispute (CUBs 190, 
287, 762). This is so well established that 
it was not so much as contended that 
section 61 afforded any relief even when 
the dispute arose because of the introduc- 
tion of a union into an employer’s establish- 
ment (CUBs 751, 1446, 1447 and 1448). 


The basis for such interpretation is that, 
for section 61 to apply, the legal relation- 
ship between an employer and an employee 
must have been completely severed and it 
is generally established that “a strike or a 
lockout does not, in itself, break a contract 
of service” (CUB-1050), inasmuch as in 
“a stoppage of work due to a labour dispute, 
there is no final separation contemplated” 
(CUB-760). <A fortiori must this be con- 
sidered to be true in a case like the present 
one where the evidence, particularly in its 
constant references to a suspension, tends 
to indicate that the claimants’ contract of 
service was not broken and that theirs was 
not a final separation from employment. 
Accordingly, it is not seen how section 61 
could be invoked by the claimants. 


As the claimants involved in these appeals 
have failed to prove their entitlement to 
relief from disqualification, they are dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit under sec- 
tion 63 (1) of the Act, such disqualification 
to last until the termination of the stoppage 
of work, 1.e., until the date preceding that 
on which a substantial resumption of work 
was ruled to have taken place. To come 
to a different conclusion with respect to 
the duration of the disqualification would 
be “to engage in speculations and to act on 
presumptions” (CUB-981). The evidence 
which has been produced is not conclusive 
enough to allow me to find that the work 
which was on hand at the plant on August 
8, 1958 ceased to be available at any time 
prior to the actual date of resumption for 
a reason other than the labour dispute. 


The appeal of the insurance officer is 
allowed and the appeal of the Union is 
dismissed. 





Emergency Jobless Benefits In U.S. Extended until June 30 


Emergency unemployment benefits in the United States have been extended to 
June 30. They were to have expired on March 31. 


Like the original extension of unemployment benefits, the new act extends federal 
benefits to persons who have exhausted regular state compensation, provided that the 
state is willing to accept a federal loan or to increase tax rates on employers to finance 


the extension. 


At present 17 states are participating fully in the emergency extension and others 


are participating in part. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during April 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During April the Department of Labour prepared 318 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 180 contracts in these categories 


was awarded. Particulars of these contracts 


appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 


the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


that: 
(a) the wage rate for each classification of 


labour shown in the wage schedule included 


in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 


from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 


the work, 
provincial 


legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 


in the day and 44 in the week, except in 


emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for 


all hours 


worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture 


of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in April for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 


as follows: 
Department 
Defence Production (March Report) 
Defence Production (April Report) 


Post Office 
R.C.M.P. 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


71402-2—6 


No. of Contracts 





Aggregate Amount 


73 $ 308,388.00 
78 125,475.00 

2 88,010.30 
15 76,436.27 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during April 


During April the sum of $11,038.62 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 434 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during April 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fort Vermilion Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply & 
sewage disposal system, Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Halifax NS: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, *brush cuttings, vacant land. Ottawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, *installation of asphalt sidewalk & paving, Strathcona 
Heights. Belmont Park B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, construction of electrical distribution 
system (DND 5/58). Chilliwack B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of houses 
(DND 6/58). Comox B C: Harrison & Longland, construction of school extension 
(DND 5/58). Matsqui B C: V B Johnson, *site improvement & planting (DND 1/58). 
Victoria B C: Balmoral Cabinet Works, *supply & installation of counter tops in rental 
units, Veterans Projects 6, 6A & 7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, washroom & toilet 
room alterations, Birtle IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Town & Country Construction, 
construction of house, Blood Indian Reserve. Hobbema Indian Agency Alta: M S Gee, 
delivery of gravel for houses on Louis Bull, Samson & Ermineskin Reserves. Lesser Slave 
Lake Indian Agency Alta: R R Cunningham Construction, construction of houses, Horse 
Lakes Indian Reserve; Valleyview General Store, construction of houses, Sturgeon Lake 
Indian Reserve. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: The Ellis Don Ltd, remodelling of three accommodation blocks 
& mess hall bldg No 35-1, HMCS “Cornwallis’. Dartmouth N S: Dominion Structural 
Steel Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of structural steel for Supply Bldg. Halifax N S: 
Green’s Economiser Ltd, supply & installation of economiser on boilers, South Central 
Heating Plant, HMC Dockyard; Universal Electric, installation of electrical services to 
Jetty No 2 Extension, HMC Dockyard. Mount Uniacke N S: Annapolis Valley Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of unit receiver bldg & command transmitter bldg, with outside 
services, RCAF Station. Osborne Head N S: A L Parelman Ltd, repairs to roof of gunnery 
range bldg. Chatham N B: McLaughlin Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
supply main & booster station, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Vandermeer & Mast, 
grounds improvement. Cobourg Ont: Cobourg Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of sewer pipe. Hamilton Ont: Clairson Construction Co Ltd, supply & installation of fire 
protection system, HMCS “Star”. Meaford Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of tank firing 
range. Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, alterations to fire protection systems, Beaver Barracks & 
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bldgs No 1 & No 7, Victoria Island. Trenton Ont: J Becker Inc, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system, RCAF Station; Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Marley 
Canadian Ltd, *installation of cooling tower for Air Supply Plant of High Speed Wind 
Tunnel, NAE. Winnipeg Man: Grinnell Co of Canada Ltd, installation of extension to 
existing sprinkler system, HMCS “Chippawa’. Calgary Alta: Bennet & White (Alberta) 
Ltd, construction of combined officers’ mess & quarters, bldg B7, including outside 
services, Sarcee Camp. Namao Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, supply, erection & 


finishing of prefabricated steel bldg for standard combined UHEF transmitter & receiver 
control tower, RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, rebuilding & resurfacing parade square, 
Windsor Park. Quebec Que: Eug Premont & Fils Enr, copper reroofing of East Wing, 
Grand Allee Armoury. Barriefield Ont: Alsco Products of Canada Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of aluminum combination storm/screen doors, Fort Henry Heights; Cardinal Painting 
& Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQ’s. Camp Borden Ont: Toronto Painting 
Contractors Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs; F W Hill & Co, interior painting of bldgs. 
Clinton Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of various bldgs, RCAF Station; C A 
McDowell & Co, replacement of floor, bldg No 11, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: 
Black & McDonald Ltd, installation of commercial power supply to GCA _ hardstand, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, heating renovations 
to Bldg L25; Cobbe’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, replacement of furnaces. Fort Churchill 
Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, improvements to fire alarm system. 


Department of Defence Production 


Buckmaster’s Field Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering. Greenwood N S: G W 
Sampson, interior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: R P Carey Ltd, con- 
struction of POL bulk storage bldg, Willow Park; Standard Construction Co Ltd, renova- 
tion of Bldg D14, HMC Dockyard. McNabs Island N S: Quemar Co Ltd, construction 
of theodolite huts, renovation of Fort Hugonins & installation of electrical equipment. 
Chatham N B: Wm J Kerr Ltd, erection of antenna masts & equipment, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Anglin-Norcross (Quebec) Ltd, renovation of heating system, DND 
property. Falconbridge Ont: Antoine Interior Decorating, interior painting & finishing of 
floors in PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Eaton Construction Co, acoustical treat- 
ment & painting of bldg, DND property, Barriefield. Ottawa Ont: H J McFarland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repair of vehicle proving grounds, DND area. Shilo Man: D E Wright 
& Co, exterior painting of 20 bldgs, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Claydon Co Ltd, 
renovation of Return Stores Bldg, Fort Osborne Barracks. Regina Sask: A Larsen, 
repointing & repairing of exterior brickwork & copings of DND bldg. Calgary Alta: 
Pioneer Paving Ltd, *construction of hard surface asphalt road, Currie Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Chicoutimi Que: J R Theberge Ltd, construction of underwater oil pipeline. Van- 
couver B C: Acme Plumbing & Heating Co Ltd, installation of water services, Centennial 
Pier; Northwest Contracting & Bulldozing Co Ltd, construction of roadway from Dunlevy 
Ave to Heatley Ave. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Geo A Samson, plumbing & electrical 
work for laundry & comfort stations at Cheticamp; Wm Matheson, *construction of 
electrical distribution system & house wiring at Park Headquarters. Fundy National Park 
N B: W R McLaughlin, construction of laundry & comfort stations; Star Electric Services 
Ltd, installation of underground electrical distribution system, Cabin & Motel Develop- 
ment. Elk Island National Park Alta: Nadon Paving Ltd, spraying of asphalt on certain 
sections of streets & roads. Rankin Inlet N W T: Hudson Bay Plumbing Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of heating & plumbing in departmental bldgs. 


Department of Public Works 


Clarke’s Head (Gander Bay) Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Harbour Main Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Marystown Nfld: Wm A 
Trask Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Beach Point P E I: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Charlottetown P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, replacement of West transit shed 
on Railway Wharf. Georgetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, repairs, Queen’s 
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Wharf. Souris East P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Cripple Creek N S: Lively Construction Ltd, construction of talus. Eastern Passage N S: 
Cyril J Feeney, breakwater reconstruction. Guysboro N S: Albert E Whidden, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Havre Boucher N S: D J Grant & M C Campbell, 
wharf repairs. New Campbellton (Kelly’s Cove) N §: Stanley Reid, wharf reconstruction. 
Port La Tour N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Port Maitland N S( 
T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, repairs to detached breakwater. Weymouth North N S: 
B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, road improvements. IJngall’s Head N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, harbour improvements. Newcastle N B: Leo LeBlanc, wharf repairs. 
Chapais Que: Jolicoeur & Ste Croix Ltd, construction of post office. Chibougamau Que: 
Lamothe Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Cookshire Que: Wm Lavallee 
Construction Ltd, alterations to screenline & improvement to Post Office area in Federal 
Bldg. Hull Que: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, revisions to boiler room equipment, 
National Printing Bureau. Ile a Michon Que: Wilfrid Verreault, construction of wharf. 
Maskinonge Que: Louiseville Construction Ltd, repairs to cribwork protection. Montreal 
Que: Leonard J Weber Construction Co, construction of Trade & Commerce Bldg; 
McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. 
Quebec Que: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of 
Champlain Harbour Station, Wolfe’s Cove. Ste Anne de Sorel Que: Danis Construction 
Inc, reconstruction of protection wall. St Romuald D’Etchemin Que: Fernand & Holland 
Couillard, construction of protection walls (Filtration plant). Aylmer Ont: John K 
McAllister, renovations to Post Office space in federal bldg. Barrie Ont: McNamara Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf extension. Oshawa Ont: Dravo Construction Ltd, construction of 
UIC Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ron Construction Co Ltd, repairs, etc. to No 3 Temporary Bldg; 
A Bruce Benson Ltd, removal & construction of partitions, acoustical installation, etc, 
Science Service Bldg, CEF; H K Phillips, alterations & additions to cold storage laboratory, 
Horticulture Bldg, CEF; Rene Goulet Construction Co, supply & installation of partitions 
& related work, Bankall Bldg, 102 Bank St. Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Quebec Window 
Cleaners Co Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease. Perch Creek 
(Cow Creek) Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, construction of training walls & 
dredging. Preston Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Tobermory 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to piers. Wiarton Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, wharf construction. Dauphin Man: Freiheit Construction Ltd, construction 
of RCMP married quarters. Emerson Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of highway 
office bldg. Gimli Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, wharf extension. Winnipeg Man: 
Modern Building Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of new General 
Post Office bldg; Henry J Funk, renovations to fifth & sixth floors, Commercial Bldg. 
Regina Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of two superintendents’ residences 
for RCMP; Poole Construction Co Ltd, addition of implement shed to feed storage bldg 
for RCMP; Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, repairs to exterior stone work, Motherwell Bldg. 
Wapella Sask: F A France Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Banff 
National Park Alta: Blaine Construction Ltd, bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 22 
to Mile 36, Banff-Jasper Highway; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, bituminous 
stabilized base course, Mile 36 to Mile 49, Banff-Jasper Highway. Calgary Alta: Park & 
Derochie Co Ltd, interior painting of first & third floors, Customs Bldg. Jasper National 
Park Alta: W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & road mix, Mile 85.8 
to Mile 96.7, Banff-Jasper Highway. Campbell River B C: Wakeman & Trimble Con- 
tractors Ltd, habour improvements (breakwater). Cranbrook B C: A E Jones Co Ltd, 
extension to mail lobby, federal bldg. Esquimalt B C: Mawson Gage Ltd, installation of 
flood lighting system, parking lot, Drydock. Kootenay National Park B C: Dawson Wade 
& Co Ltd, construction of bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 18 to Mile 32, Banff- 
Windermere Hwy. Port Simpson B C: Skeena River Pile Driving Co, wharf repairs. 
Victoria B C: Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, alterations to third floor for Dept of Defence 
Production & National Film Board, Customs Bldg; Luney Bros & Hamilton Ltd, altera- 
tions to third floor for Dept of National Health & Welfare, Customs Bldg. Near Fort 
Rae N W T: McNamara Ltd, construction of bridge over Frank’s Channel. Whitehorse 
Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of Protestant hostel, R C hostel, principal’s 
residence & staff residence; John A MaclIsaac Construction Co Ltd, extension of sewer & 
water services, Indian Hostels. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Calvert Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, dredging. St John’s Nfld: E F Barnes Ltd, 
repairs afloat to Dredge No 20. Gabarus N S: R S Allen Ltd, dredging. Middle East 
Pubnico N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. Campbellton N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
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dredging. St Andrews N B: D B Rigby, installation of new postal screenline & partitions, 
federal bldg. Saint John N B: Vincent Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Old Post Office 
bldg. Gaspe (Paddy Shoals) Que: Verreault Navigation Inc, dredging. Montreal Que: 
Automatic Venetian Blind Laundry Ltd, cleaning of venetian blinds in various bldgs; 
Bucci Asphalt Tile Reg’d, repairs to canteen floor, 1631 Delorimier St. Quebec Que: 
L P Racine, demolition of St Charles Hospice. Riviere du Loup Que: Coastal Dredging 
Ltd, dredging. Rock Island Que: Charest Electrique Ltd, electrical alterations, federal 
bldg. Trois Pistoles Que: Omer Lachance, installation of lock boxes, Post Office. Val D’Or 
Que: Val D’Or Construction Co, repairs to folding doors, federal bldg. Aurora Ont: T K 
Fice, lighting improvements, federal bldg. Chesley Ont: E Witzke, electrical alterations, 
federal bldg. Fort William Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging, Westfort Turning Basin; 
J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging, Kaministikwia River. Hamilton Ont: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
dredging. Strathearne Ave. Oshawa Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Ottawa Ont: Sandyhili Hardware, redecoration of various areas in Supreme Court Bldg; 
Able Construction Co, erection of partitions, Supreme Court garage; Alfred Grodde Ltd, 
interior redecoration, Dept of Mines & Technical Surveys Bldg, Lydia St; Jas Patterson 
& Son, alterations for canteen accommodation, Testing Laboratory, Riverside Drive; 
Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of fire alarm system, 255 Argyle St; Presley 
Painters & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration of corridors, Food & Drug Laboratory, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Rideau Aluminum & Steels Ltd, supply & installation of stainless 
steel shelving, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Tunney’s Pasture; A G Reed, supply 
& installation of buzzer system, Trade & Commerce Bldg, Wellington St., Stradivick 
(Ottawa) Ltd, installation of linoleum covering, Centre Block, Parliament Hill; The 
B Phillip Co Ltd, repointing & resetting of stone on towers, House of Commons, 
Parliament Hill; A Bruce Benson Ltd, renovations to various rooms, CEF; Moe Koffman, 
construction of concrete fire wall, CEF; Archie McWade, alterations to various rooms, 
No 4 Temporary Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repointing brick & stonework, Norlite Bldg; 
G R Hemming, electrical rewiring of basement canteen, Langevin Bldg; Lavoie Construc- 
tion Reg’d, supply & installation of partitions, ““C’, Bldg, Cartier Square; Capital Tile & 
Flooring Ltd, repair & renewal of linoleum & tiles, “A”, “B” & “C” Bldgs, Cartier 
Square; Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, redecoration of third floor area, Daly Bldg; 
Doran Construction Co Ltd, general alterations, Vimy Bldg. Gull Lake Sask: Rettinger 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations for storage space, federal bldg. Edmonton Alta: C W 
Carry Ltd, construction & installation of new stern spud & spud well for Dredge No 251. 
Fraser River B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Fraser River 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Scuffler Dredge Co Ltd, dredging. Osoyoos B C: H B Munro 
Ltd, general repairs, Immigration Bldg. Tofino BC: Clayoquot Pile Driving & Construction 
Co Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin Co Ltd, general repairs, Alvin Bldg; 
B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, overhauling of Dredge PWD No 303. North 
Vancouver B C: Burrard Drydock Co Ltd, overhauling of Dredge No 322. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s Nfld: R O March, alterations to Terminal Bidg, Airport. Dartmouth N S: 
Bryant Electric Co Ltd, airport lighting & power facilities, HMCS “Shearwater”. Cartier- 
ville Que: Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, airport drainage improvements. Father Point 
Que: Adrien Berube, construction of remote receiver bldg. Quebec Que: Beaudet & Fils 
Enr, construction of radio beacon bldg & related works. Vermilion Alta: New West Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omnirange bldg & related work. Castlegar B C: 
Oglow Bros Bldg & Supply Co Ltd, construction of fan marker bldg. Vancouver B C: 
Christian & Allen Ltd, additional development (dyke roads & drainage), Airport. 





Labour Income in First Quarter Up 7 Per Cent from Year Ago 


Canadian labour income—wages, salaries and supplementary labour income—totalled 
an estimated $4,098,000,000 in the first quarter this year, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported last month. 

This was an increase of 7 per cent over last year’s first-quarter total of 
$3,828,100,000. ; 

The 1959 figure includes retroactive wage payments of about $12 million made in 
January to non-operating railway employees. 

Labour income in March 1959 totalled an estimated $1,373,500,000, compared 
with $1,361,500,000 in February and $1,283,200,000 in March 1958. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, March labour income amounted to $1,425,300,000, 
up 1 per cent from February’s $1,411,700,000. 
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PRICES AND THE 





Consumer Price Index, May 1959 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) edged up 0.2 per cent between April 
and May, moving from 125.4 to 125.6. 
This follows five months of fractional 
declines totalling 0.7 per cent, which were 
mostly seasonal, recorded between Novem- 
ber 1958 and April 1959. -The current 
index stands 0.4 per cent above the May 
1958 index. of 125: 1%. 

The latest movement was due to increases 
of 0.9 per cent in the other commodities 
and services index and 0.4 per cent in the 
shelter index, which were partially offset 
by a decrease of 0.7 per cent in the food 
index. The clothing index gained frac- 
tionally, while the household operation 
index moved down slightly. 

The other commodities and services index 
rose from 133.7 to 134.9 as higher prices 
were reported for cigarettes, cigarette 
tobacco, liquor, men’s haircuts, women’s 
hairdressing, automobile tires, and theatre 
admissions. Some of these price changes 
reflected recent federal tax increases. 
Gasoline prices were down sharply as price 
wars occurred in a number of Ontario 
cities. 

The shelter index increased from 140.5 to 
141.0; the rent component was unchanged 
but home-ownership was higher. 

The decrease in the food index from 
119.3 to 118.5 reflected further declines 
in beef and slightly lower prices for coffee, 
eggs, sugar, lard, and some pork cuts. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, particularly 
potatoes, were higher. 

The clothing index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 109.6 to 109.7 as men’s and 
women’s footwear showed some price in- 
creases; other price changes were generally 
limited to items up from previous sale 
price levels. 

The household operation index was down 
a fractional 0.1 per cent from 122.6 to 
122.5 as seasonal decreases in coal prices 
more than balanced some price increases 
in textiles, utensils and equipment and 
household supplies. 

Group indexes one year earlier (May 
1958) were: food 122.7, shelter 137.9, 
clothing 110.0, household operation 120.7, 
and other commodities and services 130.6. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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COST OF LIVING 





City Consumer Price Indexes, April 1959 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of March and April 
1959, with a decrease of 0.5 per cent in 
Montreal being the largest*. Indexes in 
the other four regional cities registered 
increases ranging up to 0.4 per cent in 
St. John’s. 

Food indexes were lower in eight of 
the ten regional cities, unchanged in Van- 
couver, with only the index for St. John’s 
recording a rise, of 0.5 per cent. Beef, 
pork, lamb and chicken were generally 
lower and coffee, sugar, bananas and fresh 
tomatoes also declined slightly in a number 
of cities. Prices were higher in most 
regions for eggs, some canned fruit and 
fresh vegetables. 

Shelter indexes showed mixed results: 
four indexes were up, five decreased, and 
the Montreal index was unchanged. In 
clothing, five regional indexes were higher, 
four remained unchanged at March levels 
while the Toronto index declined a frac- 
tional 0.1 per cent. 

The household operation indexes, reflect- 
ing mainly the effect of new 1959 appliance 
prices compared with year-end prices on 
1958 models, were up in all ten regional 
cities. The other commodities and services 
group indexes were higher in eight of the 
ten index cities and unchanged in the 
remaining two. Increases in doctors’ and 
dentists’ fees as well as higher premiums 
for prepaid health care were mainly respon- 
sible for these movements. Gasoline prices 
were down in a number of cities. Haircuts 
increased in Winnipeg. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between March and April were 
as follows: Montreal —0.6 to 125.6; 
Toronto —0.3 to 127.9; Saint John —0.2 
to 126.8; Saskatoon-Regina —0.2 to 121.9; 
Edmonton-Calgary —0.2 to 122.0; Ottawa 
—0:1 to.125.8; St. John’s! 4+0.5)104113.97; 
Halifax +0.1 to 125.1; Winnipeg +0.1 to 
122.7; Vancouver -+-0;1 towl27:1. 


Wholesale Price Index, April 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39—100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
March and April, to 231.2 from 230.8, 





* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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and was 1.4 per cent above last year’s April 
index of 228.1. Indexes were higher for 
five of the major groups, lower in two and 
unchanged in one. 

The textile products index moved up 
0.9 per cent to 228.4 from 226.4, the 
animal products group index rose 0.7 per 
cent to 255.8 from 254.0, and minor 
advances occurred in the indexes for vege- 
table products (0.2 per cent), chemical 
products (0.4 per cent), and iron and its 
products (0.1 per cent). 

The non-metallic mineral products index 
moved down 1.0 per cent to 187.3 from 
189.1. The non-ferrous metals group index 
declined 0.6 per cent to 175.2 from 176.2. 

The wood products index was unchanged 
at 304.2. 

The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) between March and 
April moved up from 212.4 to 213.7. This 
reflected increases in the field products 
index, from 155.4 to 156.4, and in the 
animal products index from 269.5 to 271.0. 

The eastern total index increased from 
228.0 to 230.0 and the western total from 
196.8 to 197.4. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.2 per cent between 
March and April, from 129.8 to 130.1. The 
non-residential building materials price index 
increased 0.3 per cent, from 131.7 to 132.1. 


1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 
U.S. Consumer Price Index, April 1959 


Rising 0.2 per cent between mid-March 
and mid-April, the United States consumer 
price index (1947-49=100) climbed again 
to the all-time high of 123.9 that was 
reached twice in 1958, in July and Novem- 
ber. The index for mid-March was 123.7 
and for mid-April 1958 it was 123.5. 

Five of the eight group indexes moved 
higher and two were unchanged. Only 
food prices declined. The rise in the index 
was traceable in part to new and increased 
taxes, higher automobile insurance rates, 
and rising rents. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, March 1959 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) was unchanged 
at 110.3 between mid-February and mid- 
March. The figure for March last year 
was 108.4. 

There have been a number of changes 
in methods of constructing the index to 
meet changing circumstances. Information 
about proprietary foods is now collected 
from a sample of retailers so as to take 
account of sales of goods below manu- 
facturers’ recommended list prices. As a 
result of the Rent Act, information is 
now collected about the rents of 6,000 
privately-owned dwellings, compared with 
2,200 previously. Since price control of 
coal and coke ended in July, sampling has 
been used instead of the Ministry’s list of 
maximum prices. 
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Canadian Labour Papers on Microfilm 
Available in Department ot Labour Library 


Microfilm of labour papers listed below 
can be borrowed on regular inter-library 
loan, free of charge. With the consent of 
the publishers, positive film will be supplied 
at the price of 9 cents per foot delivered. 

Reels of film will not be split to supply 
specific dates, but must be purchased as 
they are reeled. Information on the break- 
ing points and footage, and exact holdings 
for any title will be supplied on request. 

The information given in the entry in- 
dicates the part of the film already filmed, 
e.g., Canadian Labour, v. 1-7, 1949-1956. 
(complete); B.C. Maritime Worker, v. (1); 
1936 (incomplete). 

When ordering, list title and place of 
publication. Payments should be made to 
the Receiver General of Canada. 

Any film found to be unsatisfactory may 
be returned for replacement or refund. 

The Library would appreciate co-opera- 
tion in locating a source of issues missing 
from the titles listed below. 


Added Since Cctober 1958 


Canadian Chemical Worker. Toronto. 
International Chemical Workers Union. v. 
(3-6); 1947-1957; 1 reel. 25 4t. 

Canadian Marine Engineer. Montreal. 
National Association of Marine Engineers. 
vi. (h)=(3)i, 21955-1957. Asreels 10 ft 

Mine Mill Herald. Toronto. Interna- 
tional Union, Mine, Mill and Smelters 
Union. v. 1-4; 1955-1958. 1 reel. 5O ft. 

National Labour Journal. Ottawa. Na- 
tional Council of Canadian Labour. 1948- 
TOSS. Perecinn90 tt; 

U A W Solidarity. 
Indianapolis. International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America. v. 1. 1957-1958. 

The Voice of the Farmer. Winnipeg, 
Manitoba Farmers Union; v. 1-3; 1956- 
1958.0s1 reels 25.iC 

Western Pulp and Paper Workers. Van- 
couver. Western Canada Council of Pulp 
and Paper Mill Unions in British Columbia. 
v. 1-3; 1956-1958. 1 reel. 50 ft. 


Holdings at October 1958 


L’Aiguilleur. Montreal. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. v. 1-(7-11)- 
ES; 1939-19572— 3 reels: 72 ft. 

Alberta Labour News. Edmonton. Alberta 
Federation of Labor. v. 1-15; 1920-1935. 
5 reels. 368 ft. Supersedes Edmonton Free 
Press. 

Amalgamated Aircrafter see De Havil- 
land Aircraft Worker. 


Canadian edition. 
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The Amalgamated Carpenters of Canada. 
Toronto. Amalgamated Carpenters. of 
Canada. (1922-1923)-(1929-1930)-1931. 1 
Teel Ue tt. 

The Amalgamator. Hamilton, Ont. and 
Trail, B.C. Amalgamated Unions of Canada. 
v. 2-(3)-(5); 1944-1947. 1 reel. 20 ft. 

B.C. District Union News. Vancouver. 
British Columbia District Union, Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. v. (1)-(3)-(5)-10; 1944-1955. 2 
Tees. 52 ett: 

B.C. Lumber Worker. Vancouver. Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. v. (4- 
6)-(12)-(17)-(19)-25; 1934-1957. 4 reels. 
296 ft. 

B.C. Maritime Worker. Vancouver. Pro- 
gressive Longshoremen and Seamen. v. (1); 


1936. lteel 2 ft 
The B.C. Trades Unionist and Union 
Label Bulletin. Vancouver, Vancouver 


Trades and Labor Council. v. 3; 1908-1909. 
1 reel. 20 ft. Superseded by The Western 
Wage Earner. 

B.C. Workers’ Review. Vancouver. Cana- 
dian Workers. v. 1-3; 1940-1942. 1 reel. 
20 ft. 

The Beacon. Sudbury. Sudbury Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers’ Union. v. (1)-3; 
1943-1945. 1 reel. 58 ft. 

The Bond of Brotherhood. Calgary. The 
Calgary Trades and Labour Council. no. 
(1-55), 1903-1904. 1 reel. 25 ft. 

Border Cities Labour News. Walkerville. 
Essex County Trades & Labour Council. 
Ve (1) 19325 leweel sisatts 

The Bridge River Miner. Pioneer, B.C. 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers. v. 1; 1939-1940. 1 reel. 4 ft. 

British Columbia Federationist see The 
British Columbia Labor News. 

The British Columbia Labor News. Van- 
couver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. y.<.Jg 1921-19225, 1 reels Saftt 
Absorbed by British Columbia Federa- 
tionist, and Canadian Labor Advocate. 


British Columbia Musician. Vancouver. 
Musician’s Union. v. 1-6; 1923-1928. 1 
feel wea Gatt, 

Bulletin. Winnipeg. International Asso- 


ciation of Machinists. v. (2-3)-(5)-8; 1913- 


1924. 2 reels. 65 ft. Superseded by 
Mechinist Bulletin. 
CLC News. Ottawa, Canadian Labour 


Congress. v. 1-2; 1956-1958. 1 reel. 15 ft. 
Supersedes Canadian Labour. 

Canada Forward. Toronto. Canada For- 
ward and Research Publishing Association. 
V.GL) 36192, 7.24 areelmesatt: 


Canadian Association of Railroad Run- 
ning Trades Review. Winnipeg Canadian 
Association of Railway Enginemen, Con- 
ductors, Trainmen, Yardmen, Telegraphers 
and Dispatchers. v. (1)-3; 1932-1934. 1 
reel. 45 ft. Supersedes Canadian Running 
Trades Journal, and Canadian Association 
Review. 

Canadian Association Review see Cana- 
dian Association of Railroad Running Trade 
Review. 

Canadian Labour. Ottawa. Canadian 
Congress of Labour. v. 1-7; 1949-1956. 1 
reel. 58 ft. Superseded by CLC News. 

The Canadian Labor Advocate. Van- 
ccuver. Vancouver Trades and Labor 
Council. v. (4-6)-18; 1911-1926. 6 reels. 
386 ft. 

Canadian Labor Herald. Vancouver 
Council of Canadian Federation of Labour. 
v. 1-5; 1937-1942. 1 reel. 35 ft. 

Canadian Labor Leader. Sydney, NS. 
Sydney Trades and Labor Council. v. (1) 
1912-1918. 1 reel. 30 ft. Supersedes Lunn’s 
Weekly. 

Canadian Labor Press. Montreal. Allied 
Trades and Labor Association of Ottawa. 
Vv. 1-36: 1919-1954, 6 reels. 445 ft. 

Canadian Labor World. Hamilton. v. 1- 
Olie 121 919-1 93402 veels,..119 tty Super- 
sedes The New Democracy. 

The Canadian Miner. Calgary. Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada. v. (1)-3; 1930- 
1o3eh eo eitecis. sul “iteeesupersedes. Lie 
Western Miner. 

Canadian Needle Worker. Toronto. In- 
dustrial Union of Needle Trades’ Workers 
of Ganaday vec sl930 Ml teele2rit: 

Canadian Packinghouse Worker. Toronto. 
/ United Packinghouse Workers of America. 
Vial-6:2.1952-1957~ 1 reel. 103 ft. 

Canadian Postmaster. Campbellford. 
Canadian Postmaster Association. v. (4), 
(11), (14)-(16)-(20-21);-@3-1); 1929-1952. 
L.reel. 70.ft. 

Canadian Running Trades Journal see 
Canadian Association of Railroad Running 
Trade Review. 

Canadian Sailor. Montreal. Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America. 
Vor ae O)=L35 949-1957. 2 reels. e152 ft. 

Canadian Seaman. Vancouver. Deepsea 
& Inlandboatmen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 
¥. 1:°1944-19457%1 reel!” S ft. 

Canadian Trade Unionist. Toronto. Cana- 


dian Federation of Labour. v. 5-(13); 
1995219930) trecl oO) 1G 
Carpenters Monthly Bulletin. Toronto. 


Ontario Provincial Council, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
MOMMY 61258); 6 192421932,7 91" reel. 20! ft; 
Supersedes Trade Report... 


Le Charpentier Menuisier. Montreal. 
Quebec Provincial Council of United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 
v. 7-(8-10)-(12); 1925-1932. 1 reel. 25 ft. 

The Citizen. Halifax. Halifax District 
Trades and Labour Congress. v. (1)-(4)- 
(25-26), (28)-(31); 1919-1950. 8 reels. 
383 tt 


The Clarion. Toronto. Clarion Publish- 
ing Association. v. 1-(5)-17; 1922-1938. 11 
reels. 825 ft. Supersedes The Worker and 
Daily Clarion. 

The Commentator. Trail. Trail & District 
Smeltermen’s Union. v. (1)-(3)-(5-6); 
1938-1944. 1 reel. 18 ft. 

The Communication Worker. Toronto. 
Canadian Communications Union. v. 1-5, 
(14); 1926-1939. 1 reel. 28 ft. Superseded 
by Contact. 

The Confederate. Brandon. Dominion 
Labor Party and the Trades and Labor 
Council. v. (1-2); 1919-1920. 1 reel. 28 ft. 

Congress News. Vancouver. Canadian 
Congress of Labour. v. 1-(2); 1942-1944. 
1 reel. 38 ft. 

Contact. Toronto. Canadian Communica- 
tions Union. v. (1); 1940-1942. 1 reel. 2 ft. 
Supersedes The Communication Worker. 

De Havilland Aircraft Worker. Toronto. 
International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ere Vi (12 19435" 1 -reel.. 2 ft.” Superseded 
by Amalgamated Aircrafter. 


Daily Clarion see The Clarion. 


La Defense. Montreal. Quebec Provin- 
cial Council of TLC Federal Labour Unions. 
Vv. 1-(35-8)is. 1948-1956, Joreela. 35: ft: 

The Detonator. Whitby. United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. v. (1); 1942-1943. 1 reel. 5 ft. 

The District Ledger. Fernie. United 
Mine Workers of America. v. (1)-2; 1918- 
[91OR Mere ie tt 

The Eastern Federationist. New Glasgow. 
Pictou County Trades and Labor Council 
and Federation of Labor, v. (2); 1919. 1 
reels) 239 fterSuperseded bys DkentV orkers’ 
Weekly. 

The Eastern 
Perey DAyer 
Treelee9O tt. 

Echo Syndical. Chicoutimi. Confedera- 
tion des Travailleurs Catholiques Du 
Canada. v. 1-2; 1939-1940. 1 reel. 10 ft. 

Edmonton Free Press. Edmonton. Ed- 
monton Trades and Labor Council. v. 1-2; 
1919-19205" 1) reel. "SSM “Superseded” by 
Alberta Labour News. 

The Effort. Fort William. Aircraft Lodge. 
International Association of Machinists. 
Ve le lD42e8 lereeli2 4. ft. 


Labour News. Moncton. 
v. 1-(3)-5; 1909-1913. 1 
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The Evening Palladium. Knights of La- 
bour. |v. (G1) 722886. 1 reels" 2:"1t.. ssuper- 
sedes The Labour Union, and The Palla- 
dium of Labor. 

The Excavator. Toronto. National Union 
of Operating Engineer’s. (1941-1942). 1 
reel. 3 ft. 

Federated Railwayman. Montreal. Amerti- 
can Federation of Labor, Railway Em- 
ployees Department. v. 1-(22-23), 21-23 
repeated. 1924-1957. 3 reels. 210 ft. 


The Federationist. Vancouver. CCF. v. 
(4)-8: 1940-1943. d-reel.. 75 ft, 
The Fisherman. Vancouver. Pacific 


Coast Fishermen’s Union and Salmon Purse 
Seiners’ Union. v. (1)-(6)-19; 1937-1957. 
5 reels. 398 ft. 

Ford Facts. Windsor. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America. 
vin 2=3)=(7 )-13701942-1957, Mereel a. IS < it. 

Le Front Ouvrier. Ottawa, Centre Social 
Ouvrier Inc. v. 1-10; 1944-1954. 10 reels. 
708 ft. 

The Gazette. Glace Bay. Gazette Pub- 
lishing Co. (1942-1949). 17 reels. 1490 ft. 
Superseded by The Star. 

The Guardian. Brampton. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. 1-(3-4)-6; 1952-1957. 2 reels. 160 ft. 


Halte La. Chicoutimi. Saguenay-Lake 
St. Jean Central Council. v. (1-2), 5-9; 
1943-1951, reel. 12. it; 


Hamilton Labor Digest see Labor Digest. 


ThexHeavy Lifts \Nancouvers® ViVCi-2): 
1933-1935. 1 reel. 15 fe. 
L’Homme Libre. Montreal. Mouvement 


National Corporatriste. v. (1-5), (7); 1934- 
1941. “) ereel. 93° <ft) . Supersedes. Lidée 
Ouvriére, and L’unité Nationale. 

L’Idee Ouvriere see L’Homme Libre. 

L’?Imprimeur. Montreal. Ouvriers Syn- 
diques de |’Imprimerie. v. 1-(12)-(16)-21; 
1936-1957. 1 reel. 85 ft. 

The Independent. Vancouver. Independ- 
ent Printing Company. v. (5-9); 1902-1904. 
Ltreely -20Uit: 

The Industrial Banner. London. Inde- 
pendent Labor Party of Ontario. v. (5-12)- 
(3.5) 31897-19220 4-4sreels.5 28oatt. 

La Jeunesse Ouvriere. Montreal. Jeu- 
nesse Ouvriere Catholique. v. (10); 1941. 
PeTeclipes it. 

Justice. Montreal. International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union. v. (1)-(4-6)-(11- 
15)-17; 1937-1958. 3 reels. 120 ft. 

The Labor Advocate. Toronto. 
Printing and Publishing Co. v. 1; 
159 de> 1 reeli35 it. 

Labor Challenge. Toronto. Revolutionary 
Workers Party. v. 1-(6)-7; 1945-1952. 1 
inal" Sie) ga 


Grip 
1890- 
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Labour Defender. Toronto. Canadian 
Labor Defence League. v. 1-5; 1930-1930. 
Jareel ai40cit? 

The Labor Digest. Hamilton. Hamilton 
District Trades and Labor Council. v. (1)- 
(6-7) =(9-11) fel 94221957 ol reel..2 160 50 
Superseded by Hamilton Labour Digest. 

The Labor Herald. Toronto. The Labor 
Herald Publishing Co., v. 1-(2)-(4-5); 
1926-1930: *1 reel? 20 ft. 

Labor Leader (Oshawa) see Oshawa La- 
bor Press. 


Labor Leader. Sydney. vor.) 1912. 
1 reel. 12 ft. 
The Labour Leader. Toronto. Labour 


Leader Publishing Co. v. 1-35; 1919-1954. 
6 reels, 42911. 

Labor Leader. Winnipeg. One Big Union. 
Veul3. 10352 21 reel eb tue slipersecessane 
Big Union Bulletin. Superseded by One 
Big Union Monthly. 

The Labor News. Hamilton. Labor News 
Publishing Co. v. 1, 3-(4)-(6)-(12-13)- 
(23)-(29)-@4)-(48)3) 191241955.) suireels: 
380 ft. 

Labor Review. Victoria. Victoria & Dis- 
trict. [rades.& Labor sCouncila vy... 1409372) 
1) reel. ada tt: 

Labor Star. Vancouver. Vancouver Star 
Publishing Co. No. 1-8; 1919. 1 reel. 4 ft. 

Labor Statesman. Vancouver. Vancou- 
ver, New Westminster and District Trades 


and Labor Council. No. (1-700); 1924- 
1958:, Sareels.ara Ore 

Labor Truth. Vancouver. Vancouver, 
National Labour Council. v. 1-6; 1934- 


1939... liveceleo5xft: 


The Labor Union see The Evening Pal- 
ladium. 


The Labor World. (Le Monde Ouvrier). 


Montreal. La Federation du Travail du 
Quebec. v. 1-(11)-(28-29)-(31), 33-43. 
1916-1958. 10 reels. 831 ft. 


Labor's Realm. Regina. Regina Trades 
and Labor Council. v. 1; 1909-1910. 1 reel. 
U5ctt: 

The Lance. Toronto. Hambly Bros. v. 
(2)-C7). 1909219 TS" Lh reclo0 At. 

The Left Wing. Toronto. Trade Union 
Educational League. v. 1-2; 1924-1926. 1 


fecl> 10" ft: 

The Link. Toronto. Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Canada. v. 1-4; 1936- 
1938. 1 reel. 2 ft. 


Local 439 News. Toronto. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (1-2)-(4-1); 1944-1955. 1 reel. 
38 ft. 

Local 195 News. Windsor, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 


Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


v. 1-4; 1944-1949. 1 reel. 14 ft. Super- 
seded by 195 News. 
The Longshoreman. Montreal. Associa- 


tion of the Syndicated Longshoremen of the 
Port of Montreal. No. 1-3; 1924-1926. 
Precis tUAt: 

Lumber Worker. Sudbury. Lumber Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union of Canada. v. 1; 1932. 
ireclaea tt: 

Buns Weekly. Truto, vVa.Cly2 1912; 
1 reel. 5 ft. Superseded by Canadian Labor 
Leader. 

Machinist Bulletin. Winnipeg. Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. v. (1-3); 
1924-1928. 1 reel. 20 ft. Supersedes The 
Bulletin. 

Main Deck. Vancouver. Boilermakers’ 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada. 
Vials 943 lereels 13cttt 

Le Maitre Imprimeur. Montreal. L’Asso- 
ciation des Maitres Imprimeurs de Mont- 
edly Vi0l-9.01957-1945, 2 reels. 65 ft. 

Manitoba Commonwealth. Winnipeg. 
Winnipeg Trades and Labour Council. v. 1- 
(2)-15; 1925-1941. 4 reels. 355 ft. Super- 
sedes The Weekly News. 

The Marine Worker. Halifax. Industrial 
Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers. 
Vom 2,) solo aoe) Leber lar fC. 

Maritime Labor Herald. Glace Bay. v. 
(0 )-(5): 1921-1976. 2reels:” 128 ft. 

The Melting Pot. Oshawa. Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. v. (2), 1940. 1 reel. 
ett 


Metallurgistes. Quebec. United  Steel- 
workers of America. v. 1-(2); 1947-1948. 
Lpreclon omit; 


Mine-Mill News. Sudbury. International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 
Mello 0, 01955-19572 . | oreel.) 40-41. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier. Montreal. Li- 
gue Ouvriere Catholique. v. 3-5; 1941-1944. 
Lereeine 40 *fi: 

The Mudslinger. Toronto. National Union 
of Shovelmen and Operating Engineers. 
(193831939): 17 reel, 2 -ft. 

The New Call. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labour Council. v. 1-8; 1945-1952. 
Lereelame/ OFT tae 

The New Democracy see Canadian Labor 
World. 

The New Lead. Toronto. Toronto News- 
paper Guild. v. 1, 1940-1941.; N.S. v. (1)- 
Sei Pel Oe O4 S195 Bee treeless it; 

Nouvelles Ouvrieres. Montreal. Canadian 
Congress of Labor. v. (5-8)-(12)-13; 1948- 
1956. “1 reelieOite. 

Nova Scotia Miner. Glace Bay. Progres- 
sive Miners of Nova Scotia. v. (1-2); 1929- 
152 le teehee Ontt, 


One Big Union Bulletin. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Central Council of the One Big Union. 
v. (1)-(8-9)-15; 1919-1924. 6 reels. 480 ft. 
Superseded by Labor Leader, and One Big 
Union Monthly. 

One Big Union Monthly. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Central Labor Council of the One 
Big Union. v. 1; 1937-1938. 1 reel. 18 ft. 
Supersedes One Big Union Bulletin, and 
Labor Leader. 

195 News. Brampton. International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America. v. 
1-(2)-3; 1950-1952. 1 reel. 56 ft. Super- 
sedes Local 195 News. 

The Ontario Labor News. Toronto. On- 
tario Provincial Council, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. v. (1); 1919. 1 reel. 
PAG i 

The Ontario Timber Worker. Port Arthur. 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union. v. 
1-5; 1947-1951. J-reel. 25°82 Superseded 
by The Woodworker. 

Ontario Workman. ‘Toronto. Toronto 
Trades Assembly & Canadian Labour Union. 
Vel) a1 $9 2-157 Sew Pec aeauett, 

Oshawa Labor Press. Oshawa. Oshawa 
Labor Press Association. v. (1-2)-(4); 
1938-1941. 1 reel. 32 ft. Supersedes Labor 
Leader. 

The Oshaworker. Oshawa. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (3)-(4)-6-(13); 1945-1958. 1 reel. 
sisyaae 

Pacific Coast News. Vancouver. Pilot 
Publishing Co. v. (4-5); 1939-1940. 1 reel. 
10 ft. 

The Palladium of Labor. Hamilton. 
Knights of Labor. v. (1-4); 1883-1886. 
1 reel. 108 ft. Supersedes The Labor Union. 
Superseded by The Evening Palladium. 

The Palladium of Labor. ‘Toronto. Vv. 
(1); 1885-1886. 

Parlons Franc. Montreal. Tramways Em- 
ployees’ Association of Montreal. v. (5)- 
(729 )=( 12-15.) 1945-19559 oe reelsy 73) it. 

The People. Vancouver. v. 2-(3); 1943- 
D944. 2 ieelss OU it: 

The People’s Cause. Toronto. Labor 
Educational Association of Ontario. (1925- 
L928 om lereel? zat 

Peterboro U.E. News. Peterborough. 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. v. (1); 1942. 1 reel. 
bet 

The Plain Speaker and Public Opinion. 
Vancouver. Plain Speaker Publishing Co., 
Valeo l Sen bereels ett: 

The Postal Tribune. Montreal. Canadian 
Postal Employees Association and Federated 
Association of Letter Carriers. v. (5)-(12- 
13)=19> 4938-19515. 3° reels; 2.00: ft. 
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The Printing Workers’ Courier. Mont- 
real. Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union. v. 1-19; 1939-1957. 3 reels. 140 ft. 


The Red Flag. Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada.v. (1); 19195 1'neel eis it: 

Rural Mail Couriers. ‘Toronto. Rural 
Mail Couriers’ Association. v. (1), (3)- 
(6 01986-1942 rece wt), 

Saskatchewan Labor’s Realm. Regina. 
Regina Trades and Labor Council. v. 1; 
1907-1908. 1 reel. 25 ft. 

The Seafarers Tribune. Montreal. Sea- 


farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
icay 1949 2 7 reel 115, 4; 

The Searchlight. Calgary. Calgary Trades 
and Labor Council. v. 1; 1919-1920. 1 reel. 
LOVE 

Searchlight. Montreal. Canadian Seaman’s 
Union. v. 3-(5)-(7), 9-(11)-(13); 1939- 
TORS wel reels Oy ait 

Semi-Weekly Tribune. Victoria. Trade 
Unions. v. 1-2; 1918-1919. 1 reel. 5O ft. 

Ship and Dock. Vancouver. Longshore- 
men and Water-Transport Workers of 
Canada. v. (1); 1934-1935. 1 reel. 10 ft. 

Ships News. Vancouver. Inlandboatmen’s 
‘Union: of the Pacific: -v:(1):) 1936-1939, 
ivrecls W0ette 

The Soviet. Edmonton. 
of Canadas7v...15 1919; 1 reel Sy ft. 

The Spitfire. Montreal. International 
Association of Machinists. v. 3-(4)-6; 1942- 
1945.6 1. reel aire: 

The Star. Glace Bay, N.S. The Gazette 
Publishing Co. v. (1); 1949. 1 reel. 18 ft. 
Supersedes The Gazette. 

Steel Labor. Canadian edition. Indiana- 
polis. United Steelworkers of America. 
v. (3)-(6)-(9)-18; 1938-1953. 2 reels. 160 ft. 

Steel Shots. Hamilton. United Steelwork- 
ersotsAmiericay Vv. 1-7. 1951-1957-7 1 tecl 
60 ft. 

Steelworker and Miner. 
M. A. MacKenzie. 
LOD Ee orecls Sect 


Steelworker News. 


Socialist Party 


Sydney, NS. 
No. (356-929), 1941- 


Galt. United Steel- 


workers of America. v. 1-7. 1948-1955. 
1 reel. 70 ft: 
Le Syndicaliste. Quebec. Confederation 


es Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. 
v. 1-2; 1940-1942. 1 reel. 15 ft. Absorbed 
by Le Travail. 

Le Syndicat. Quebec. Syndicats Catholi- 
ques de Quebec. v. (1-2)-3; 1938-1941. 1 
Leela oat: 

Textile Labor. Canadian edition. New 
York. Textile Workers Union of America. 
v. (12)-14, 17-19; 1951-1958. 2 reels. 180 ft. 

The Toiler. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labour Council. v. (2-4); 1902-1904. 1 reel. 
38 ft. Superseded by The Tribune. 
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Trade Report of the Ontario Provincial 
Council, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. Toronto. 1917- 
1924, 1 reel. 285i. Superseded by | Gar- 
penters Monthly Bulletin. 


The Trades Journal. Stellarton, N.S. 
R. Drummond. v. (1-12); 1880-1891. 4 
reelsa L67ett, 

Le Tramway. Montreal. Syndicat des 


Employes de Tramways de Montreal. v. 
(1)-(13-20); 1927-1946. 3 reels. 152 ft. 

Transport. Montreal. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers. v. 1-7; 1949-1956. 1 
reel. 40 ft. 

Transport Union Journal. Montreal. Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America. v. 1-2; 1952-1953. 1 reel. 15 ft. 

Le Travail. Montreal. Confederation des 
Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada. v. 1- 
(7-8)-(18)-33; 1924-1957. 6 reels. 515 ft. 
Supersedes La Vie Syndicale, and Le Travail 
et la Vie Syndicale. 

Le Travail et la Vie Syndicale see Le 
Travail. 

Le Travailleur. Montreal. Le Travailleur 


Enregistré. v. (2-3); 1946-1947. 1 reel. 
SORE: 
Le Travailleur. Quebec. Quebec Com- 


pagnie de Publicite Syndicale, Limitee. v. 
122: 1922-4 903562 Weelset4 aml 

The Tribune. Toronto. Toronto District 
Labor Council. v. 1; 1905-1906. 2 reels. 
38 ft. Supersedes The Toiler. 

Typo News. Calgary. International Typo- 
graphical Union. v. (1); 1935. 1 reel. 16 
ft. Supersedes Calgary Typo News. 

UAW-CIO Union Digest. Brantford. In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. (1946-1947). 1 reel. 8 ft. 
Supersedes UAW-CIO War Worker. 

UAVW-CIO War Worker. Brantford. In- 
ternational Union, United Automobile Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America. v.1C3); 1945) 1" reel. 92 1: 
Superseded by UAW-CIO Union Digest. 

U.E. Canadian News. Toronto. United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 


America. v. (3)-(6)-16; 1944-1958. 4 reels. 


22 atts 

U.E. News. Montreal. United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
V: (225) 1948-19515 *recle12e tt 

The Unemployed Worker. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Unemployed Councils. v. (3)- 
(6); 1931-19347 2ereelsiy 115 ft: 

Union News. Sydney. Organized Steel 
Workers of Sydney. v. (1); 1938. 1 reel. 
Orit: 


Union Worker. Moncton. Union Worker 
Printing Co. v. 1-(3); 1920-1922. 1 reel. 
20 ft 

L’Unite Nationale see L’Homme Libre. 

United Automobile Worker. Canadian 
edition. Detroit. International Union. United 


Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Workers of America. v. 8-19; 1944-1957. 
Berecisn foe it, 


United Worker. Ocean Falls. Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers. v. (4-5)-(7)-(9)-(12); 
1947-1956. 1 reel. 80 ft. 

La Vie Syndicale see Le Travail. 

The Voice see The Western Labour News. 


The Voice of the Fisherman. Vancouver. 
Fisherman and Cannery Workers Industrial 
Union of Canada. v. (1); 1934-1935. 1 
Feel out. 


War Worker. Weston. International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of Amer- 
ica. v. (2); 1943-1945. 1 reel. 2 ft. 


Waterfront Organizer. Vancouver. Joint 
Policy Committee of the B.C. Maritime 
Workers0V.-(1)s.1937.. l.reel.. 2 ft. 

We Too. Nanaimo. Progressive Miners 
of Nanaimo. B.C. v. (1); 1935. 1 reel. 6 ft. 

The Weekly News see Manitoba Com- 
monwealth. 

Western Clarion. Vancouver. Socialist 
Party of Canada. No. (247-832). 4 reels. 
Zioeit. 

The Western Labour News. Winnipeg 
Trades and Labour Council. v. (3)-(5), 8- 
(14)-(16)-(26); 1897-1923. 11 reels. 867 
ft. Supersedes The Voice. 


The Western Miner see The Canadian 
Miner. 


Medicine Hat. 
38 ft. 


Western Union Printer. 
v. (1)-4, 1919-1923. 1 reel. 


The Western Wage-Earner. Vancouver. 
Vancouver Trades and Labor Council. 
v. 1-2, 1909-1911. 1 reel. 40 ft. Supersedes 
The B.C. Trades Unionist, and Union Label 
Bulletin. 


Winnipeg Citizen. Winnipeg. v. 1; 1919. 
lerecin Grit: 

Winnipeg Stitcher. Winnipeg. Winnipeg 
Cloak and Dressmakers Union. 1939. 1 reel. 
ait. 

Winnipeg Typo News. Winnipeg. Win- 
nipeg Typographical Union. v. (1); 1935. 
ireels A2aAt 

The Woodworker. Port Arthur. Canadian 
Union of Woodworkers. v. 1; 1951. 1 reel. 


15 ft.. Supersedes The Ontario Timber 
Worker. 
The Worker. Montreal. Lumber and 


Camp Workers Industrial Union of The 
One Big Union. No. 1-16; 1920. 1 reel. 
vet 


The Worker. (Toronto) see The Clarion. 


The Worker. Vancouver. Lumber Work- 
ers Industrial Union. v. 1; 1919, 1 reel. 
eae 6 

Workers’ Unity. Toronto. Workers’ Unity 
League of Canada. v. (1-2); 1931-1932. 1 
Feels 13. i. 


The Workers’ Weekly. Stellarton. Pictou 
County Organized Labour. v. 2-(3)-7; 1919- 
1925. Supersedes The Eastern Federationist. 
2 reels. 170 ft. 

Young Worker. Toronto. Young Com- 
munist League of Canada. v. (1)-11, 1924- 
1936. 1 reel. 90 ft. 





Corporation Profits in 1958 
Down 3.4 Per Cent from 1957 


Profits of Canadian corporations before 
taxes in 1958 totalled $2,904 million, a 
decrease of 3.4 per cent from the $3,005 
million in 1957. Profits after taxes decreased 
1.5 per cent to $1,673 million from $1,699 
million, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. 

Profits per sales dollar in Canada’s manu- 
facturing industry dropped to 4.6 cents, 
the lowest in 11 years, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association reported. 


The strike in March of civil servants 
in British Columbia was called to back 
up demands of the B.C. Government Em- 
ployees’ Association (CLC) for collective 
bargaining rights and for production of 
the report of the Board of Reference set 
up on the eve of a threatened strike in 
July 1957. The Association’s 1959 wage 
demands were met shortly after announce- 
ment of the strike date. 

In the April issue (page 354) it was 
inadvertently reported that the strike was 
called “to back up demands for the right 
to strike and to place pickets like any other 
union organization”. This was incorrect. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 





Table A-l and A-2—Labour HKorce. -. 3 eee ee ee ee 638 
Table‘B-1—Labour Income.225 es es ee ieee ee 639 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings.. ............... 640 
Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics...................... 645 
Table E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance.......................... 655 
Table F)and-F=2—Pricés tse. cctsic fe oo aon ew Pe ee ee 658 
Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts....................... 20-05: 659 





A—Labour Force 


Norze—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line with population esti- 
mates based on the 1956 Census: consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 are not strictly comparable with those 
for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour 
Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear 
in the forthcoming DBS Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1959 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS SurveyLabour Force 






































IPebele Man. 
—— Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BG. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexestccae seat eens ears Neer 6,077 108 423 lees 2,246 1,028 547 
Agricultural esse ere st aici eae 637 Ms 47 141 153 Paral De 
INOn=A ericuluura eee eee ernie: 5, 440 106 376 1,584 2,093 Cole 524 
Males ittst scoot On ok Oe eee 4,576 89 330 1,297 1, 652 788 420 
Acriculturail: joe Arpaio. S48 oo cee 611 z 47 137 147 256 22 
INjon=A oriculturealeeeea stile eerie 3,965 87 283 1,160 1,505 532 398 
HGTV all 6B mec oe take ate ae cette ela ea tater 1,501 19 93 428 594 240 127 
NOriCULbual lakes vase entered cca ae 26 i ss . % 15 “! 
INion=Atoracuiliumallies sages ee setae aoe 1,475 19 93 424 588 225 126 
PAUIRA TRB N AS Tei vs rae. dO gee rs eee Gen 6,077 108 423 Zo 2,246 1,028 547 
LA ORV CATS ec rerum sAetier none 537 14 38 193 17 90) 32 
20 DA SEAN Grr cet cee: «ete se ote ey 757 16 54 251 255 124 57 
25-—A4 GATS. Bye diet,..oo es te ee 2,848 51 184 795 1,074 472 ie 
49-—OA SEATS ota coe che ee eee ee ul 25 128 438 654 299 167 
OONy CATS aNd Overs... aan eer 224 bs 19 48 93 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
All statusigroupss: ss: aes. oer ae See D002 74 367 1,510 2,107 983 511 
INT elegy Aceh a aie, none Gara oe ae 4,100 56 277 1,100 1,530 748 389 
MGM ALES! .t4.5 cet ..aee area Mens hee ee ee? 18 90 410 77 235 122 
Agricultural Seer Os Ae Wee Aes eR maT 619 - 44 135 149 267 22 
iNon-A'ontculituralleen ae seeren cee ieee 4,933 72 323 ore 1,958 716 489 
Bald eWOrkers. an ieee hate eee meee 4,474 64 285 IL as 1,787 645 438 
IMailegines si, Bees Aree ee ee Br 3, 145 48 202 871 1, 256 442 326 
emraless..72-4 Sea cok eee ens eee ee 1,329 16 83 384 531 203 112 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
ISO GE SEXES turns cto eee 525 34(1) 56 215 139 45 36 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BotheSexesha: i es ope i eee Mees eye 5,418 159 467 GPA 1, 800 942 529 
Mia epias: si coat f Bctent ra tree 2,05: Se ag 5 ay. 1,158 51 108 306 347 217 129 
Bem ales tt cca. Siewert oro eee ee 4, 260 108 359 1,215 1, 453 Apa 400 














* Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in N ewfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 





1— 3 months 
4— 6§ months 
7—12 months 


13—18 months 
19—and over 


Worked 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Week Ended 
March 21, 1959 


Total 





Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(!) 


eae a Bs ese 
no co 


Total 








Week Ended 
February 21, 1959 











Week Ended 
March 22, 1958 
Seeking Seeking 
Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(2) Work (2) 
546 624 594 
518 597 569 
bee 94 ee 
— 240 — 
— 206 aoa 
= 45 im 
ae * aus 
ae * = 
28 Wi 25 
12 * * 
16 18 ill 











(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Norte: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 


National Accounts. 


Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 





TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 














Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage, 
and 
Communi- 
cation? 


1,317 
1,392 
1,537 
1,647 
11, AOA 


132. 
130. 
134, 
141. 
143, 
145. 
145. 
143. 
142. 
142. 
139. 


Site 
137. 


because of rounding. 
Monthly Totals 
Year and x 
Month NTs anu- 
Mining facturing 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 
1957-—Total....| 544 4,821 
1958—Total....| 5387 4,759 
1958—Feb...... 46.5 385.5 
IM arate 48.5 389.8 
INOS Saber 43.9 392.3 
MBs a5 4 44.9 401.3 
June...... 45.6 404.9 
ARTUR ape oo 45.0 402.1 
ANE Son 45.5 399.8 
Sept 44.5 404.0 
Ota aa 43.2 400.0 
Nov 43.1 401.7 
Decor 42.1 393.7 
1959—Jan....... 45.7 400.0 
Feb......| 45.9 403.2 
March...| 45.4 408.3 


Now fw) AOOeNNTROOWh 


137. 








Quarterly Totals! 























ee Supple- Tei 
. ervices |mentary| Total! 

Forestry EG ene Trade |(including| Labour 

na Ete Govern- | Income 

ment) 

310 869 204 1,764 3.010 494 12,43 
339 911 204 1,874 Oy ole 539 By Al 
405 1,102 226 2, O72 SPALL 590 14,71 
371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 82 
297 A eh 275 2,363 4,289 678 16,18 
64.7 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0 {GS Ro ME been 
Fp CRE Fo SIP SOC ESS N TRI | (2s tance || area race, icy [ig Mercer en 1,283 
eo 8 Te Wyre POUR e. co ll aweichocs a oo ky kee Seated eRe eee eee mere a 1,304 
65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 | 1,354 
Pete Sof AE Fa (PEP ONS A |e ROR OR SCE orgie t ge Mn i ce 1,384 
ae Berne eb oa cee GS CP ee oan so erine lontens axiotr oc | eoacran ae 1,382 
75.7 335.4 alee 592.3 1,080.5 I 2a0e Leooo 
Se ETN cecil es Tape Mette oe Noack cyt ce Masts all creme ROEHL ieee eieemestral likens tke maleks 1,405 
ia Oe 5 al Feel te eb S A | eS Be 2 cole SA Sin 1,389 
Giee 278.5 70.0 619.4 iy Tee at US |) Sey} 
eM es och ee WRU et eal eng od sc nde oe eee ESS areae, Se peTAd| Pec ay attete Pane eGR ebay chat wer Os 1,359 
eh PE OT | EES REN ied Paar Son bee Ar LORY aes ie Atal Nok le Lp ool 
69.1 237.4 68.7 604.9 IN ciliate. one oe 
,019 














>) ES) Kaw) SCOMAWOWOoreO1wocm hr 





1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote. ) 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At November 1, em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,572,730. 


Tables C-4 (every second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms 


than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available 
whereas Tables C-i to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-1—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 














Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100) i erae Index Numbers (1949 = 100) crags 
Year and Month Se Weekly SS Wess 
Employ: [AREER i tec asc]|Wagesand| Employ- |AWesih |W Toe ans]| Wagesand 
ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries seus, Payrolls |Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
La CN Sree er Me Be OC 109.9 151.6 137.4 59.04 107.3 150.0 139.1 61.15 
NOS Dare Sis Peer eraraath wrate shotemen ees 112.9 eth, 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
Ie seis city Gehe cearn cede ted eachcae 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 PSL. 7 66.71 
1S ok pe Se ORR ie 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
1 SOBRE Si open raniicre erictar 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1958 
Re bruanyeccrerrer eect: 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
Mareen acne ctne oes 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
Ap rilser i ees ere tate 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
MS yee astra eet aniee Ethene noe: 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
lif ta ee tnmernae oon te oo ae hae 121.3 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
AL seve eer ease ci aetene nee 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
AU SUSt tas. aio emcee aoe ees 201.1 164.5 70.67 tite) 184.9 164.7 72.40 
September... sceh oer 121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 112.4 187.2 165.4 (ARTS 
Octobersek i: Sede ee eee 120.1 199.5 165.6 (ole 110.1 185.0 166.8 73.36 
INOVemberseee. See ee eeere 119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 109.6 186.0 168.5 74.11 
Decem berann.cc ose eee 115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 106.8 173.4 161.3 70.91 
1959 
JaNUaL yee eer er ee tee: 113.7 192.2 168.4 72.34 107.5 185.1 170.9 75.16 
HE DLUALYV mere eer eek beeen 113.0 192.9 170.1 73.09 107.5 185.9 Wl st 75.55 


‘Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
—V00ReQaojqo$O$0eeqeqqw”w“—a—moaaaoaaees=wamwoespoqoan@mwsS@muawESw9@mwmwmMmMSSSNmO9OTUTuNu OOD  eeexq==”:un —_OETETETTmTmETu 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Walavion ies lollies 





Area J 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 

INGwmIOUNCAN he oot. 4 tos dels ow peach hbase cae ENA 104.5 eG 109.3 64.32 60.73 62.77 
bring tdward Teland <0. fei s.%. Goh: nas «hte eehios 100.7 101.8 100.2 55.63 54.62 50.23 
Nova Scotia. As CSET OCACS SACs G, CROAT ARIAT Pa sie ac 87.1 93.9 60.8 60.16 59.26 59.44 
INewgbrunswitliye ccc ities tae cits oe cities ck: dee 97.6 98.3 94.8 60.56 59.47 59.35 
Quebec SO. 20IOD fic.c FB ois GESOOIO an een c iii Eee MAE al a ae Lie ahs Ae 70.20 69.65 67.42 
ON EOR s Sais 8 dae aes En oer ie a ne Oh 116.0 116.6 116.3 75.84 75.46 72.43 
Ira te) oss 5 2 So, Abc rn oat tes ee ee er er ee we eg 105.1 105.9 102.7 69.38 68.01 Goes 
Suskatchewanw. cence? cet oe cert oO een ks ee SEF 7f 118.5 13s 69.12 68.34 67.49 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.1 144.1 140.2 76.59 74.78 73.07 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 109.2 108.0 108.9 78.88 77.90 ovoe 
(OEY TENT EN peta Oat 8 ko Sane wey ee 0 ee oe ee 113.0 113.7 113.0 73.09 72.34 70.02 








SUMLOMTISS PR tc Oe eo EME Ed oe Mee at | 122.0 129.3 TWiki ks DomOe: 49,72 51.93 
ENV REN Oa eB Oe 0 GSES SE oe ee ee ea en eae Se 66.9 86.9 90.4 75.39 71.89 73.63 
ET aii axes Pores FA tos sie sctcheen ue che ae Sen 116.6 116.9 114.3 59.91 58.90 57.64 
NUON CRON see te rrtene, heed le ite ars ao okt co ate e ees 91.7 93.8 91.2 57.95 56.99 56.22 
SAIN UE) OLD Rae een et eae non: tech hte Oe scan otto aes WI 106.6 100.5 54.96 54.16 53.72 
Chicoutimi ondulereasasennene aie ee asses aecenen . 100.6 LOD ey re a eee 89.03 S550 Olen tee serie et. 
(US| OTe ha AS clon SES Gor Ae oe De aS ey ee ee 103.8 WBS B} 103.2 60.76 60.31 58.41 
WHEL DROOKE emt etc een rs octet a crivy wae tab aes 97.6 97.1 97.5 58.87 58.78 55.89 
Say aa eM ee teres tees Ne ice coc ND osc ate Sao s 95.3 94.3 105.5 78.87 78.68 78.09 
MPA: TEINAESEEE, hos Bote ncas ccc ee ee ee ee ae 106.6 107.0 107.8 67.17 66.60 62.56 
Dragan on diva ete ces te te ey es fa te ee 78.0 77.6 (ey 60.99 61.74 58.21 
Montres Aare stein eee. es Sd AYR cen ooh os 118.2 118.2 118.4 let 71.07 68.22 
Olsens hill A Pes An vee ee eee Gear 118.5 118.8 Mises 67.34 67.00 63.30 
USI OSCONE CR Reich ae tits Meee ie oh ed, OT ee 106.8 106.6 109.2 69.84 69.95 66.66 
PRETEHDOLOUS prt aeeg reat. MAN oe eerste aie cus reeks 97.7 98, 4 99.8 81.99 82.07 eels 
GT Slor ition ebihbd AE OS oe See oe ae ne ee ee 178.7 179.0 166.7 83.46 90.23 76.56 
POLO O Meee Te Paes Me Re close elteccens, ee crates: 126.2 129.1 128.0 75.79 75.79 72,82 
Pama lt oma ens rte eee ok Oe enscn abe aeden : 106.1 105.8 105.6 80.50 80.11 75.68 
StG@atharines este ie as ok, Te Scrat ie ee oe 108.1 106.8 110.0 83.24 83.22 78.90 
Niagara tall simmers Be. coe cit tot aon. ae Meese 93.2 93.4 105.8 78.28 77.56 HBB 
Branti ord angen tend tare aoe eens eer cons oe Seldiecs 89.1 88.7 86.1 69.15 69.21 65.70 
(rire pe ee ee ete em ere 5 SR ESE ose cre a Be See 120.3 119.7 TAS 66.98 66.36 65.58 
Grall GAR ee ee eee: cok Mes cw eines 109.0 108.2 110.0 66.18 65.40 61.50 
CHC Wen Crayaaeto ers ener ie cere th ect si ain's occas 114.9 114.9 108.0 68.99 68.51 64.09 
SITS LAI omen shu aes onto o SOAR Ont Eee Pine ee 129.6 126.0 141.8 87.19 84.58 87.50 
AR bonus) Niky aA aac ener se, Cor Me eee e cero ne en ne nee 91.8 O20 4 Vee op psa. 67.04 ieee Pets secon 
l broyaic Koh nBeetascyes a acters 3 ck een eh once ie ee che eee 119.9 119.3 115.6 69.07 68.71 65.00 
SENG OUI oG.8 Sih Go SCLO COM Sei Olt ERR tee aE acon Tail 122 132e7 93.25 94.56 88.86 
Winds orca nies eae eaters cick eee oo eae eine 78.8 72.6 80.9 82.76 80.24 73.87 
Saultistey Manion ave. nets see tins cas elergeleetenls 132.4 135.0 126.2 91.19 91.38 85.23 
nt aWilliam—PtwA-trehume eos pie casas ch leit oars 102.8 105.3 105.0 73.16 T2208 70.36 
Aiironbapdoyesiano en wig tes Gaui 6m 5 iL OE eee ene ne eo ee 105.6 106.1 101.9 66.44 65.38 62.75 
eYEAM BE Yes oi TONG OE. O Oa CURE ET CAC) EERE an nok an ee Re He PAL Se Nites Goel 64.81 63.18 
SASKATOON sa meme rameters cache eit vciecandtieec 124.1 124.7 118.8 64.77 64.40 61.97 
HES GITAON LOTUS ee eee eee esa seal ie eh ies 168.9 164.3 71.16 69.12 66.89 
LOPE RAs ar Pier O tid 4d Dene De CORIO ES On a aE EO enee 157.9 158.4 149.1 70.18 69.83 68.08 
VAT COU VCR eater CER. aot aia «coca baci. Sh deniore: 112.9 125 110.5 78.05 dienes 73.48 
NAG SIGEN A. Gab OS OC COBB cm bob oO ROS EO CCC EEE crete 110.0 111.4 110.1 70.87 70.45 68.57 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


This table will be published every second month from now on. 
It will next appear in the July issue. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcre: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
ee SS 


Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 



































Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

| he ee ee a ee ee ee 
WPL ea ain adeide ao can caidnooaenaseoeaeD ce noca ays 118.9 122.4 126.8 93.40 89.85 88.26 
etal aminin dees ceria ae inane re ee eaten 137.2 136.9 138.4 94.43 91.30 90.20 
; Geld B he ; Le niavshe eS tueiaotw ale ea ema Hse ee eaee 72.8 72.6 74.4 Tonos 73.39 74.02 
Other imetale fc decane scree manera ae tenemet ane 197.3 197.0 198.0 100.93 97.45 95.87 
Fes .cc pk dette cates Geraihe ne oid reer eicle a atone orient ate 91.5 102.6 111.8 96.60 90.58 88.92 
OGalle. Bis SEE ick Bates a fee eae Se eee 39.5 54.0 59.3 71.98 70.22 70.84 
@iland matural Castes cect eee eer 296.1 293.7 303.6 109.51 105.30 101.82 
Nion=miebal ae cee sce. seeterels wiere clone eae ete oie eran ee eninen 117.6 115.6 119.4 80.51 80.14 76.18 
Manufacturing... .. sees scan. eee eee cere 107.5 107.5 108.2 75.55 75.16 72.08 
Durable: toods. .2. i teil ssicnas Seite tiers sinee eetesta= 111.5 112.0 iss, 81.01 80.72 Cf ffesAl 
INonzdura bles POOdSaateeetets a dertae etait eteree eters 104.0 103.7 102.2 70.54 70.02 67.22 
i opoye Leeha¥e | leysnedenees ane gun dace AaodondeduddencnoD08 101.8 103.2 99.3 68.37 67.64 64.83 
Meat products. iicieseel= «roel noel ek ee ee ieiese 127.3 130.0 119.4 77.25 75.84 73.28 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 70.7 lope 69.9 65.15 63.61 62.02 
Grain imill products sess ores ete 103.2 102.7 100.7 71.67 71.83 69.12 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.2 107.4 106.4 64.98 64.51 61.27 
Distilled’and: malt WoUOTS. 1 \.c.sasieleieliss teste lee ole 97.8 98.4 100.2 87.69 86.91 81.81 
Tobacco and tobacco products............++-+s-0e- 114.3 116.2 See 65.78 65.31 63.21 
Rubber products’ .)3.< dteteac a cient 2 rocker renee 103.5 102.1 99.0 79.30 78.08 72.54 
Mbeather pro cduUcts..s6 shee cere wte areas dete ee eerie 89.2 87.9 86.0 52.09 Doe) 49.58 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 97.1 95.4 92.1 49.90 49.92 47.38 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.3 79.2 i386 60.38 60.43 56.86 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- Wao Teh 77.4 55.78 Badd 50.85 
Woollen goods.) ioe esa ouiee Cetera eerie 56.3 57.5 59.3 EY Mats) 57.93 54.87 
Syntheticitextiles and sill...) jase sce eens Slee 81.7 80.0 66.51 67.26 64.28 
Clothing (textileandfun)”. 22.) ee eee eee 93.8 92.3 91.3 48.58 48.38 46.34 
Men's clothing \.-S tense. c cestna a: ee eee eee 93.9 92.0 94.8 47.81 47.30 45.64 
Womens clothings simclenie aout ster sine crores ere 102.5 101.0 98.0 50.33 50.47 48.47 
Gal kupres010 1s | RMA SOO RIm ES Os cchacmcR ane oo prc 79.1 77.9 76.1 47.34 47.28 45.77 
Wood products: ..\occcwas Sacids etn cinesient eerient 100.0 98.3 95.4 64.75 64.15 62.95 
Saw and planing mille se. .aceme wes ee cere ere 101.0 98.5 93.9 66.74 66.33 65.79 
Burn 1 28 bis, b obese e aie sre: siae eee eee Rees 108.8 108.3 106.9 62.51 61.70 59.84 
Otheriwoodiproducts: cos. sccsc eee te eee 78.7 (slow 80.3 58.71 ae Dosa 
Paper products’... cs . Weise sins oe eerie ore selene te 118.2 118.1 117.6 88.04 86.77 83.95 
Pulp and* paper nillseyen.s cst e cee eee 118.2 118.2 117.8 94.92 93.20 90.24 
Other'paperiproductssusa. 2 acces eee cea ee 118.4 117.9 Teel: TANS Ms) 70.96 68.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............ 119.4 118.2 118.8 80.76 80.36 76.95 
Iron land steeltproductSnsaces «uacoseertiee see eee 104.4 102.4 103.8 85.21 84.57 80.06 
Agriculturalmmplements eur nee teaser cece ee 75.6 68.4 68.2 86.90 82.19 79.44 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 157.7 156.4 145.4 85.47 84.77 81.39 
Hardware and toolsteasss. «oss eee e on eee 94.8 95.3 91.0 77.08 76.20 Oe! 
Heating and cooking appliances.................- 98.3 95.4 96.8 74.28 73.10 70.04 
JronGastings sy, jade: ache oor cs 2 cee 97.5 94.2 97.6 80.90 81.27 76.77 
Machinernysindustrialsmc cee tenn tec ae eee 109.6 109.1 ible, 7 82.69 82.25 78.16 
Primary imomancdusheelsera. aaecneecerecceeteler 110.1 109.7 109.3 97.93 97.71 90.91 
pheet mefaliproduchsee ey esaee saciic einen 102.4 100.6 97.6 83.10 82.80 77.55 
EEransporbatlom GC UIpMentac. sete emncicies estore te IPRs 119.3 129.0 85.79 85.55 79.42 
Aurcratt and patts cee decrement eee ee eer 254.1 353.8 369.2 91.13 90.23 85.51 
Motorpvelticles:. inc ness os ere ese eee eee LS 102.2 109.1 94.56 Ooms 81.64 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 110.0 108.9 99.4 83.84 84.82 79.30 
Railraod and rolling stock equipment............ 66.0 66.0 81.5 77.83 75.91 73.54 
Shipbuilding‘andirepairine’ mses ee ee ee eee 130.0 123.5 146.0 78.38 76.50 73.90 
Non-ferrous metal products..............-.-+++0. 121.2 120.9 eo) 85.06 84.84 84.05 
Aluminumproductsssane. a eee eee Die ries 1233 81.75 81.71 79.48 
Brassand copper products...) cae.0s eee s te Ae 110.7 109.6 98.1 78.57 78.52 74.95 
Smelting and refining. 0.0. 5:2. .9<s0%s chests 5h a 133.8 133.7 156.9 93.96 93.81 92.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 131.6 131.0 138.6 80.25 80.28 77.69 
Heavy electrical machinery............+....--»- ORS 109.6 127.9 85.89 85.94 83.64 
Telecommunication equipment.................- 204.1 203.7 202.9 Uset ts 78.84 (aoa 
Non-metallic mineral products.............000000: 130.1 129.4 120.2 79.17 78.86 74.44 
Clay productsose- 24.0 h.e Mee ee eee 94.1 93.3 87.3 (2k. TRB 69.00 
Glassand!slass productass mncee ene eee 138.9 140.5 128.1 77.38 CLO 72.18 
Products of petroleum and coal..................+- 137.6 IB Ste My Ff 110.77 108.58 103.25 
Chemical products?) 7.9 72.. es Laan noe tae 128.4 12754 130.7 85.68 85.43 82.31 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 117.8 116.6 119.1 ee cel 75.90 73.59 
meds alkalis andisalts..19., cones: ne eee 139.9 138.6 150.6 96.71 96.72 92.45 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 122.0 120.1 113.7 rath 66.94 63.99 
COnStruchlon 27.22 ie ema eek eee 104.0 105.0 191.9 76.34 75. 62 75.09 
Building and general engineering................... 194.9 106.3 107.6 82.41 81.36 80.76 
Highways, bridges and streets..............-.000 102.5 102.9 92.4 66.35 66.08 64.55 
Electric and motor transportation................. 124.0 123.9 119.1 76.87 76.79 72,94 
SCRVICG Saris eae (EERE ET Lee eee 131.6 131.6 128.5 50.19 49 63 48.40 
Hotels and testawrants...cum.1e-ahwsnsaleaemmndcne 119.9 120.0 117.6 40.56 39.84 39.31 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 110.7 iit} 12a 43.38 43.12 42.16 
Industrial composite. ......................0 eee e ee 113.0 113.7 113.0 73.09 72.34 70.02 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly Hours 





Average Hourly 











Industry ee 

Feb. Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 

1959 1959 1958 1959 

no. no. no. $ 
IMUM See eerie. In eee «ero es a dateleat tie crashes ieee 42.7 41.7 42.74 2.05 
IMetalininin oe heater nice she ses cose eee AQ 9 NP 41e On) Wages ae 2.10 
OL Re ee ash K. ASR Nk nek eee eed 44,2 42.7 43.9 1.60 
Opherhinetalseerecsrcetss Wooten: Ac cecncns See ADA Meta 1G 3 A350. 30 
Hels eee te et ree ee een ss 42.4 40.9 42.0 1.98 
(Gio F 1 BS Sie ar neces © MRC Sie ee ree 39.7 39.0 40.0 A 75S 
Oilfandinaturalecaseemesere reenact e ASO Ao Ou onlale 2420 
INOn-mMetal ee caer aed sia gseste Lasaieee es 41.9 42.0 41.5 RSS 
Manufacturingaren vids. sent es ss nose ce 40.9 | 40.6 40.0) L714 
Mura lergoods eee mass eee eae ones 41.0 | 40.7 | 4¢.1 1.85 
INon-durable toodssy aasc cones neste cmnates ee 40.8 | 40.6] 39.9 lve 
Hoocdwand beveravesheeas eae cca ens otha 40.5 | 40.3 40.0 | 1.55 
Weatiprod uGismeee ane cee iors cin as tees ee 40.4) 39.8} 39.5] 1.80 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.8 | 39.6 | 38.1 1.41 
Grainmoilleproducus weenie ele ioe ATS Ag ere toe le tel 1.63 
Bread and other bakery products........... JA ef Ne GEO) 42.1 1.39 
Distilled tauorsse dase eias ocak dec cnt sak 40.9 | 39.9] 38.8 1.84 
Maliilicorsss wastes to oat osctnee ec checks 38.7 S156) || Ske al Delle 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ MG || ORY 40.8 152 
Rubber products mere eee eer cnsoes saree ee 42.1 AIS 3 Ona LO Fi 
Weather procucusme seta test ee Senne eee 42.0 41.9 40.6 les 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ ADU S| CC) Aste al 
Textile products (except clothing)............. A293 49.5 40.5 1.28 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... AD Sa A0e4 WeSiada) Ie 27 
Wioollentsoodseet sorte tidack oteots eke sock 43.7 44.0 0 a2 
Synphevictexulestandisilk. esa soeseance 43.6 AARS aes ou ion 
Clothine(texuileand tun) semanas cee eae 39.6 39.2 38.1 1.10 
Menisiclotining sper seiaaaa cate nioce cn eee S9ron|) (88.6!) tore tal 
Women stclotning. names. cake aces Bees || eRe | eeey he NG 
TGC OOU St er enter ee cvortiacksrlbte et ee AN ES |) Tee | 2 al 1.04 
SVVOO Cap rOCUCta renee meric ninuaiets cies sates AeA eet oe 410 1.48 
‘Seu cael jal levambaye Tab. op oonbo soneaoon one 40.6 | 40.7 | 40.7 1.58 
UIT LULLe cee ren eee neta isn re cine: 42.4 42.1 41.7 1.36 
Opnernwoocdl products aerate aster ore te 43.2 42.9 41.5 1225 
PADEE PLOMUCtS Meee eR eee ak eka eee 41.3 40.8 40.4 1.99 
Eulptandsps per sal sere reer tries eies 41.5 AQEO Ne A0Ho) en 4 
Other paper Products. esses snc cosas ct ako 40.8} 40.6 | 40.2 LAL 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.4 ) 39.0) | 39.3 2.04 
“Iron chavo l ryterel omtave hitenisis cod noo odcand epee one 40.9 | 40.6 | 40.1 1.97 
Agricultural implements.................... AL WerobeOull oon 1.97 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 40.2 | 39.7 | 40.5] 1.92 
Elardwearemnd cools tinct eca ssc oe 41.4 41.0 | 40.2 ile Zl 
Heating and cooking appliances............. ALRAe4003n | 40800 d69 
Tronicastings sm eee ee rarity aan. ae 41.1 41.1 39.9 1.90 
Machinenyeene speach eta etesieae ot ars 7 De 0 
Machinery, industrial. oa. .i cacaewesies se 415 41.3 40.6 1.85 
IPrimanyelronandisteelseeniaccsesei ieee «cele 40.4 AQVAR I S9nb | 2eos 
Sheet anetalproducts mee a nneseeses ae. oe 40.4} 40.5 | 39.7 1.92 
*Transportation equipment.........:.:..:-.<: 40.7 | 40.3] 39.4 1.96 
[A inGranian Ca Dal tSetenene re meiceciiia soci. s 41.6 | 41.4) 40.2 1.92 
Motorevebicles#cr peer re Ae etree 41.1 A()e ee On Ome LO 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... ADS || BRDEET ORG 1.94 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.1 | 39.3 | 39.8] 1.89 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 40.3 | 39.6] 40.2 1.90 
*Non-ferrous metal products................+. 40.2 | 40.0] 40.3 1.97 
AN lyiaanualthany sHOSTOE coo onan aasoo uo aaOOUNOe 40.5 | 40.3} 40.3 Ae 
Brass and copper products..............eee: ADO! |) 4021 | 23944) 9 1.182 
Smelhinerandenetinin seers eer erie: anos 40.2} 39.9 | 40.5] 2.20 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. AOR, || ZAMAN BAS 1.76 
Heavy electrical machinery andequipment.| 39.7 | 40.0 | 39.8) 1.94 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.2} 40.2 | 39.4 1.60 

He ole aaa vacuum cleaners and appli- 

Pete ey oe racket elc ie els ays Soaeiara rans ececaeala.« 41.3 41.4 40.0 ects 

Wire a (eo) (ciseac) oe Brena eohinn aia Bea SR) AOaG |) alot 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.5 | 40.38 |) 39.4 1. 66 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 43.0 | 42.8] 41.7 1.74 
Clay nroductsiemec rises code ieec ar aoe: AVG 4050 1.61 
Glassandiolass producten.sadccee see oe 43.0 | 48.2 | 42.5 1.72 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 41.0} 41.2 41.0 | 2.40 
@hemicaliproducis peer ee oe meets s 40.7 AN, 7 4) 4005 1.87 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 40.3 40.7 1.43 
Acidswalkalisiandisaltse jeden asec oe ees. 40.8 41.0 41.0 2.15 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ culates. || Zila sel) etD ete) Mga 
Construction 7A reese tcc en ue coe eto: 40.5 | 39.8 | 40.6 | 1.82 
Building and general engineering.............. 40509) 3971 40.2 1.98 
Highways, bridges and streets............... aut aaL 2 |) eh 5) 1.54 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.5 | 44.6] 43.8 Ne 
fet ilia't [er ciahn cites me Rabe 5 SERIO eS Steen caine ereaescaret asa: 39.4 | 39.0] 39.6) 1.00 
Elotels:andbrestaurantsicess nace «sles sk steer 39.8 | 39.2 40.1 0.98 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 38.9 | 38.8! 39.0! 0.98 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


















































Average Weekly 




















Earnings Wages 
Jan. | Feb. | Feb. Jan. | Feb. 
1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
2.01 | 1.96 | 87.42 | 83.84 | 83.52 
207 Wee 2aOle OO rao aue Ol 87.21 
1.60 | 1.60 | 70.86 | 68.29 | 70.06 
2.26 | 2.17 | 97.69 | 98.95 | 93.44 
1.93 | 1.89 | 83.88 | 78.78 | 79.51 
eo 173: |) 69553) 6853 69.16 
2.18 2.13 | 99.83 | 95.45 95.88 
1.81 Uo te | 7BSIG | ODay || Westy 
1.70 | 1.65 | 69.77 | 69.28 | 66.12 
eel, Meh | Aes aS || rated) 
Wore 1522863297) e6se28) |) 60.49 
if as 146) |SG22 795 Glley on) soSho2 
1.79 Le icee Oa ealede 7.39 
1.38 | 1.37 | 56.06 54.56 | 52.24 
162)" 1556) | 67548566271 64.20 
gates |) Woey 52). |) isk Wsy |) Gari 
1.84 Li elOe4OulecasoOn | 6S. 79 
Dele LOS S22 OOM olson le 11104 
i asil leas eols2im eoOe Smee os. 51 
TO Ne Le GOnaAsovaledo S08) | bb .94: 
Ne lhe 1.13 | 48.36 | 48.42 | 45.88 
He A 1.08 | 46.70 | 46.7 44,02 
He 2S Relig 2a leno Ome oder4 Gimme 1K) 
1.26 Petals we Way Salis 45.55 
1.20 1.16 | 52.7 52.89 49.12 
gets js deeb |) SCG | GOS | see 
1.10 1.08 | 48.65 | 48.27 41.15 
UGA 1.09 | 43.82 | 42.95 41.16 
ee 1.14 | 44.48 | 44.45 42.79 
1.04 1.03 | 42.84 | 42.66 41.38 
1.48 1.46 | 61.49 | 61.18 59.82 
AP OSe lee doy 1 64541 G4. Sb 6Sn86 
het |) ass TG) |) years | GRA 
1.24 PAZ OBE SS8e boos) OMeeo 0s Wn 
1.98 17937 |" 82.3780. 7 78.01 
elas || PA SON Gs A ae 
ey 1.50 |} 64.22 | 63.59 60.18 
2.02 1.96 | 80.45 | 78.83 76.91 
1.97 1.88 | 80.81 | 80.07 (oD. ol 
1.96 ISS e222 (Geld 2.85 
1.92 Wetekien | Areas I Ake eA8) 74.68 
SA 1.65 | 70.87 | 69.98 | 66.49 
1.68 1.62 | 70.17 | 67.94 65.49 
Isa] tS LPP TIERS | Pete 
ilpeses || alaeire WrAtnerk Wiechi) |) eA 
185 | 0.79 | 77.00) | 76.54 | 72.55 
2.32 2.20 | 93.97 | 93.78 86.70 
1.92 LS2 68 lead 107 72.41 
1.98 1.87 | 80.00 | 79.95 13.72 
2.06 1.92 | 79.92 | 82.92 Tie 10) 
2.21 2.00 | 88.52 | 88.69 feos 
1.95 187 | 78.60) |) 79.52 74.21 
LOU de SOs OnSDnonOSil | ki kaon 
1.89 1.80 | 76.80 | 74.98 | 72.52 
1.98 194 | 79.381 7907 fies 0 
1.72 1.66 | 70.29 | 69.45 | 66.74 
1.83 1PROMdosUSalMoo oon OoR2S 
2a 2.13 | 88.42 | 88.35 86.10 
lod 1.73 | 70.65 | 70.86 | 68.52 
1.94 LSC eheleeste) I) Pere awrite) 76.18 
1.61 1.54 | 64.29 | 64.59 | 60.56 
Ie COM le come oote ale OROOMImG Sage 
15.93 tletets Ih (sel | TORE || Ye SH 
1.65 1.63 | 67.30 | 66.46 | 64.22 
1.74 1.66 | 74.89 | 74.61 69.43 
alan 1.55 | 66.92 | 66.97 | 63.04 
1.74 1.61 | 74.19 | 75.23 | 68.30 
2.40 | 2.28 | 98.48 | 98.58 | 93.36 
TSS6n ee Varo niorOSaosce. Nene DO 
1.43 Ieee Oo ml Ones Dijsze 
Deltas | 2.05 | Sion 80.96 |" C4. 18 
1.41 1.38 | 58.94 | 58.36 | 56.18 
1.82 | 1.79 | 73.78 | 72.75 | 72.63 
1.98 | 1.94 | 79.14 | 77.34 | 77.95 
1.55 1.48 | 63.84 | 63.91 61.38 
ee? PGC LORS On |e LOSS Ne weno 
0.99 | 0.99 | 39.26 | 38.53 | 39.36 
ONO7 A O29G 39.10) S85075) 38.54 
0.98 | 0.94 | 37.98 | 87.85 | 36.58 




















TABLE C-6-—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 














ete Average Average |— 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer Average 
Wise Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Per Week F : 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ 

Monthly Average 1954.................6- 40.7 1.41 57.438 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1950 Jaane aceite ote 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

Monthly Average 1956...............+.-. 41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

Monthly Average 195722 oc ese acts 40.4 iL {HL 64.96 155.6 121.9 VG 

Monthly Average 1958...........0.eeeees 40,2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

195 SHe HC OrUATY v.16, cceee sae lee 40.0 1.65 66.12 158.4 Wa FT 128.1 

Marchite-civactge sce aceee emai 40.4 1.66 66.98 160.5 124.3 129.1 

Aprils 29. Si dete an Se tet 40.4 1.66 Gia28 161.1 125.2 128.7 

May tondas Soke ba neeeee 40.7 fea 68.05 163.0 25a 130.3 

JUNGH. cere ss ae rn Tee eee 40.5 1.67 67.47 161.6 12551 129.2 

INT hon Satie SAR ere. Rees oce. coe ofc 40.3 1.66 66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 

AUSUStS 4. . cc trees. pee ee 40.6 1.64 66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 

September. osceric. seer tcer 40.7 1.64 66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 

Octoberscayensdaccn ose Cone 40.8 1.66 67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 

November, Aen awasteien cree 40.9 1.67 68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 

Wecemibenrncaccee cs reer 40.7* Ul 69. 60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 

1959 January seen eee eee 40.6 1.70 69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 

Hebruary,(@)i pees. eee reat 40.9 1.71 69.77 167.2 WAS 133.0 





Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment (?) 
Period a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 

May ive DUC Sera Ee BIAS Oe 24,982 19,142 44,124 241,990 57,397 299, 387 
May ODA. eee te kc 14,942 15, 335 30,277 378, 873 86, 818 465, 691 
May LMS omen: eee ears kote 15, 508 14, 655 30, 163 394,275 98, 601 492, 876 
May NOD Gere ae eye 35, 698 19,913 ey Gl | 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
May RO) eee eae uae eel: owe 28,999 18, 200 47,199 378, 062 96, 250 474,312 
May EL O Si ere sercies eins ki haess iieoze eye ay 30, 497 581, 382R 165, 402R 746, 784R 
June dispan AS PES hia ee el Pa aa ey Ae 14,677 29, 849 443, 407 156, 591 599,998 
July di. WMO orate We Saansenc CREAR ee 11,011 13,040 24,051 348,074 155, 231 503, 305 
August PROD S eee eee eee 11,505 11, 858 23,363 252,853 119,157 372,010 
Seynwemmmlleyae: J, WHE) 6a acon too odnoanee 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October OD See et ie eee 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107,123 335, 549 
INioviermloe ian leel 05 Samay erin eee 7,319 9, 552 16, 871 255, 451 ju alal 371, 162 
IDyeerenf oye dl GO, acaweunmeou no kcae 11,579 9,752 21 Bol: 329, 050 126,341 455,391 
January 1 US aS Sess ee re eae 8, 643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
Gloria. ibys. en oeaemonee ne 9,425 9,295 18,720 615, 788 175,574 791,362 
March REVO OA terstr cts victetstold saree 9,007 10, 816 19, 823 623, 338 174, 787 798,125 
April ELD (see eset isstocet seats 11,740 13, 399 25, 139 611,941 169, 625R 781,566R 
May sso CM atitn ace ants Be 16, 883 16, 280 30, 163 498, 897 161, 742 660, 639 











* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
benefits. As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been ad- 
justed, 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 
$1, 1959 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


























Industry Male Female 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 854 182 
BOPOSUly ocsisc cides 0 8 cos soe chet oper opaN oe cei eee 268 5 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 509 54 
Metal. Mining ass. ccmeederern cer tsetee eioesterter ie eae 305 14 
Oy 1) ce eM rene tae I Are i co ee) GRR bare Coes oes 7 19 
None Metaluivinnin papers tema cetera 29 3 
Quarrying Claysand Sand Pitsey merece ee eee 5 i 
ProspeCbin Ge. sencule tite wre selec omuctornotal-plewe lomo tere 93 NZ 
Manufacturing. 3... 0 2.5028h seit coneccetae sere sarin: 2,685 2,041 
Hoodsjand. Beveragesi:. 5 -me oer eee ene ee 212 154 
Nobaccoland Lobaccobroductss..s eee eer eeee 3 5 
Rubber Products...) 466 ake ee ee ease 19 13 
eather Products oesqoa. ee cee ee eee eee 41 111 
Textile Products (except clothing)..............-. 83 95 
Clothing (extileand tun) eee eer eee 88 793 
Wood’ Products... 200s orimeeeeke ce poets oes 238 72 
Paper Products: 2... soe eee eee deena 121 45 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 108 122 
Tronvand’ Steel Productsiaa eres cere seen §22 147 
‘Lransponiae1 OnE e lpia Clit ey etree eter 425 60 
INon=Nerrous Metal’Productshas) ser eee eee 97 44 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 282 114 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................-. 176 49 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.....:............ 44 17 

Chemical’ Products ..28 tt. et ee eee ee 148 12 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 83 80 
Construction .220 7300. eee he eee ae een 1,199 92 
Generali Contractors: )..c ace ee etn eee 832 52 
Special TradeiContractorssesesseaee tn ea eee 367 40 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 883 315 
LETANSPORtAbiON.eeaen ee e ee e ee  te es 770 149 
DLOLASEM, hiya teeny areal ee eRe hie eae teem 30 18 
Communication yssace cc heer eer ne en ee 83 148 
Public Utility Operation........................... 150 38 
J i (SOR, ces arn Mia ne Aas Sac te Ae 1,920 2,100 
Wiholessle.etaa. secmtecn eet eee ae eee 613 568 
Retail, se Bae bia tome nacieG oye te ee 1,307 1 Bye 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 598 906 
SOPrviC@ sre ie GROCER eB: eee een eee 2,074 7,242 
Communttyor bublici services aaeeceeeeeeen 297 1,393 
Government service nero ane cer aeoeee eerie 1, 202 SiG 
IRGCreatlOniOerviCe ye. eee ene ae een eee 61 69 
Business Service «asides wearer ee eee 348 472 
Personal Service. deterrence ae eee 466 4,931 
GRAND TOTALS Gee eee 11,440 12,975 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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4,726 








po aet ata 


+)tt+itt + +tt + Fite Ft 444+ t+4tty r+ i++ 


Change from 


February March 
PLES 


1959 31, 1958 








602 | + 46 
97 |} = 92 
81 = 125 
a 31 
27 == 3 
i 8 

Syl Se 75 
621 | + 1,264 
IE |) Se 88 

4 = 9 

Qi se 7 

24]; + 42 
Wet |) ae 36 
am) ae 135 
200 ate 74 
42) + 55 
1) || se 39 

Wet). Se 252 
2 || Se 33 
125) = 3 

1395) ae 214 

Ml) |) Sie 145 
AV | Se 28 
ee 74 
Hn |) Se 54 

509 | + 48 

374 = 1 

135829 49 

566 | + 249 

NE ae 181 

2) «= 12 

BE) Se 56 
40); + 39 

Au) ||) se 882 

IEG) || ss 419 

620 | + 463 

150 | + 477 

1,456 | + 1,633 

MPa || oe 394 

204 | —+- 413 
Aes |) 18 
64) 321 

AG || Se 523 
3,881 | + 4,721 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 2, 1959(1) 


Form WIC’ 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and Managerial Workers..... 
@lericali Workers ae. yin doch ciitteseiaareiols 
DAlESeWOLKErS semi cy. <5. cites m, poeiciese suate 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 
RzuaeVeeld, See She cote eee See eer aa eee 


Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log. ). 


Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...... 


Food and kindred products (incl. 

TODACCOD Me terse ae tae akan ok 
Mextiles, clothing, €tCs4s5 of... 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 
Leather and leather products........ 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 
IMGtall workin came ts sentinel te 52k 
ELS CULL C ALM Piero ov bartonc catraee 
Transportation equipment........... 
IY bia baie pease tse os ee eee SE cs TE 
WonstrichiOne. #en,. 1st eee series oe 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 
Communication and public utility.... 
Mra eyanGesenylCe thw teenie eee 


UnekalledsWorkerste..ccqcccsinete os eo: 
HOOdanGdstObACCOm esau secs s aaene cs 
Lumber and lumber products........ 
Metalnwvonkum eter venice exertions cores): 
(ONStTUCLLONM setae «meat mene 
Other unskilled workers............. 


GRAND TOTAL.............. 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(SOURCE: 











Unfilled Vacancies(2) 














Registrations for Employment 




















Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,509 965 2,474 10, 829 2,264 13,093 
1,099 4,095 5,194 20,912 53,529 74, 441 
1.232 962 2,194 8, 864 21,620 30, 484 

576 5,684 6, 260 46, 437 31,973 78,410 
1G Pia en A eee 19 6,338 43 6,381 
827 51 878 6,599 1,004 7,603 
4,087 1, 228 Drolo 299, 485 2d, 673 S2pn108 
56 10 66 2,606 829 3, 435 

80 879 959 3,546 15,092 18,638 
274 3 HUTA 49,015 226 49,241 
55 9 64 1,602 701 2,303 

29 71 100 1, 602 elide Oh FHEAS 

DOr an ete e ame 22 925 62 987 
485 18 503 26, 200 1,280 27,480 
90 33 123 4,972 1,496 6,468 

1 [a (peer rae 11 2,067 43 OP OKG) 
Ev || J. eee ee Me 148 A OO ah lan aan 4,229 
ROS was een 708 87.386 15 &7, 401 
434 27 461 55, 593 214 55, 807 
52 1 53 yar 5 1,682 
203 133 336 6,920 We PAE 9,667 
1,298 36 1,334 34, 844 1,379 Nt) Oe 
87 7 94 6,755 395 7,150 

55 1 56 9,546 16 9,562 
2,391 414 2,805 212,477 33,519 245,996 
22 61 83 9,177 10,310 19, 487 

87 11 98 28,078 508 28,586 

76 9 85 9,415 816 10, 231 
23 Re Be oe lt23 110,060 5 110,065 
1,083 333 1,416 55,747 21,880 TH RLOVATS 
11,740 13,399 25,189 611,941 169, 625 | 781,566 





(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 
(Source: U I.C. 757) 
SS ee 





























Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 

fh 1 Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

oe o) Month Year Month Year 
April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, 

1959 1959 1958 19 1959 1958 
Newfoundland....................265- 428 275 173 26,392 29,489 30,986 
COmMoOreBroo kare ccc cele terete 10 PH lie lon Pi MRE E ic 6,297 6,389 6,973 
Grand! Malls Sagacsces ststrascet ee 4 a 2 2,518 2,574 3,174 
Sb. J Onn Swe oaceen acalee eee ete maeits 414 244 171 17,577 20,526 20,839 
Prince Edward Island................. 116 64 62 5,884 6,104 5,985 
@harlottetovainesss tee eee 93 46 54 3,660 3, 874 3,704 
SUMMMETSICE sey choses ee teen tee 23 18 8 2,224 Bh OT QH2eU 
NOVA SCObla 3) 2 ec. cates toe eres tee 710 614 732 40,541 40,702 38,851 
(AGNETS tree ets sa eine ee 18 9 12 1,388 1,283 1,779 
iBridvewaterien ca atecee coe 34 18 13 2,445 2,499 2,485 
latex. See, Scie cre mor ate tee 499 389 519 6,481 6,785 feze 
I batycet ao \ss cee eee nee I ete ne | coterie tase, clin) is Gieace aeieistise oH ioomraera Oe BF 1,465 1,460 1,566 
Kentivillers tere accor eiiccemte 52 69 Be} 4,181 Ak ayy 4,681 
WieverpOol seer k. mar. sto emnrcenerete er 13 17 5 929 853 1,076 
New GlaseOw nesses aorta ce rrr 24 18 28 5,254 5,065 5,636 
Springbill, ib Se. 's dc ctectaps cise ate reais i eateretarsiotets aeeuahl Mises win, cece ret eee sraem ieee 1,670 1,461 1,261 
SViGNEV aa ester Pete Seen 13 13 75 10,714 11,070 6,695 
STEREO: Siders eel carcveyats oe penaeele oan 2 10 10 2,278 2,034 2,743 
LV ATTNVOUDL A meee aie eras eee race 55 7a 57 3,706 3,955 3,807 
New. Brunswick....: 3..0.boce se eee ene 730 513 658 44,205 49,509 44,726 
Bs thurs teen hadnt ieee Uf 26 12 6,760 6,995 7,280 
Campbellton=s.-5. seer eee nee 42 1L7/ 35 000 3,165 3,782 
Ryd mind stone steerte tee ae ettetarattte 7 4 16 3,449 omlo2 3,919 
Prederictonaoece secs eee eae Tee 105 153 3,002 2,602 3,063 
MELT OS tee oee ee ek cee eemtes eee oe 21 A() eel Reason Se ete 923 804 1035 
Moncton ,, shee ek he ce eee 322 155 281 10,207 One 11,013 
INew Castle ekaccn iets ae reo 2 2 3 4 341 4,163 4,541 
Sain tom Ns eae ree aera nee ere 173 117 133 3,012 3,263 3,822 
Sts Stephen: Veseee cee wae keettonse 5 8 9 2,299 2,291 2,278 
SSUSSexet fy etic Wane fen Woe meebo ae vee 27 39 3 972 767 1,021 
Wioodstocksel. Shien e toner tees Pha ete me ane ee fer 13 2,685 2e235 2,972 
Quebec a eres see oe ene 4,937 4,415 4,402 265, 630 264,612 280, 760 
val books OSTA A Pere oie NE Are eo, S 16 24 84 3,685 3,470 3,319 
INSDeSUOS® Race anoatinee ee ee eee 9 5 12 ib, AO) 1,214 1,412 
Beaharnoissen ae saice ooente ee 32 27 35 1,568 1h eas 1,581 
IBuckin shinier eee ee tetera 26 13 34 2,210 1,880 1,857 
Causapscallee tect eae 8 22 2 4202 Bh ole 4,747 
@handiler]) cape ee eee eee ete: 3 2 Vk 2,847 2,879 2,936 
@hicoutintieeseaceeeece ey nee 95 54 47 3,736 3,540 3,188 
Dolbeato< Soe pee cs oe 10 ili! 6 8,262 Dees Sealy 
IDF qubanbmayeyVo alley nnongandnabooonns 38 18 22 SHOU 3,073 3,020 
Marnhang Sy sys rears ons et eae 23 20 20 1,484 1,547 1,529 
Porestville.tajcmm hie seer hee vee 1 1 30 3 , 623 3,613 3,611 
(Gasp eel Cece ene torres etait 7 3 2 2,786 2,646 2,786 
Gira y Reeaer ces ee ones wea et ae eas 65 86 26 2,797 2,601 2,749 
A UDUDIS Se Bae, See he ketene Ae PPK TES Bee 47 43 100 5,160 5,346 5,683 
JOMETCOH Mee ctaces rele ae o eens 59 47 77 (5) lef 5,674 ‘pial 
JONGMETE Mere omilas hla tomes By 9 29 3,934 3,958 3,602 
Machutes ie ast..)..stonn nna ee 23 15 il 1,224 1,204 1,274 
eat Mal bare orn eae. siateiatevaetas eae 30 Ip 8 3,436 3,084 3,494 
a FRuGuesneees cee ecae he wena 80 297 36 1,455 1,476 1,449 
WG Vi1s CBee, arene dif crer eters tory ae ae 60 52 81 5,947 6,166 ono 
IZOUISe Valle. ae need ee rae eee 25 12 38 2,063 2,068 2,382 
IM Bre, eee tecee fans Sei ae ae 1 1 1 974 1,043 1,338 
iM ER CG fh ce Ee ee ee oe eae nt ea LS Sol ere per ee Pee 3 1,945 1,479 2,621 
Martane 2 nce task tect nee 13 10 5 1) lee 5,406 6,178 
IME rantich ems cy ren eee ee 3 ie 8 2,143 1,790 2,247 
IMont=Lainiere tc cnn aaa ived| eee eer 1 6 2,019 inooG 2,249 
WU Koyniponeynaies oosaconocdaacosubnouuc 7 6 19 8,389 We TING 3,760 
Nontreall Aarne eae ae as eines 2,509 2,033 2,064 78,433 84,330 81,812 
INewaltlehnnoncler dee eraeir citrine 5 iS 2 Gin AAG! 3,224 3,229 
Portealltred shenlasce ner eee 162 1 289 1,955 1,978 2,388 
Qe bbe. Vi wk sai Sasa ames 444 438 421 18,227 18,718 19,423 
Ruimous 8 hs os vacates eee he 47 73 6,321 6,344 7,136 
Riviere. dusuoupsa.ee eee Emenee 13 12 al 8,147 7,526 8,539 
ROWER Valine ig eee eee 84 130 10 2,403 1,858 Dao 
ROU IL 3d arin aeee ee eee 19 163 69 ORO 3,664 6,177 
OETA Ga Lis ae een tne) Ae, 1: Ae un loreal 2 6 21 1,961 1,821 1,931 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 52 27 44 1,457 1,698 1,673 
pie Uh erése 20 pnaaccsmax fect aen Seche 28 22 37 2,799 3,053 Dae (alte 
Stank) acini hens eee ene ae 81 50 33 2eiao 2,974 3,494 
SUL c WRN pers ere emer OT et Bc 93 56 63 2,719 2,665 2,590 
SUsJierome ene ccairaireierte eee 49 22 20 2,479 2,673 2,543 
Sept-lles NA Gi REA Ae, ay ee 48 66 67 POH AL 2,397 2,726 
Slavehyabeifee WO, 6 aon onooodleoccboboouuNe 12 9 22 7,539 6,946 7,583 
Sherbrooke sre memacenterc rn te ener 153 146 103 6,783 6,641 7,457 
Sone ere BS ei sth cs, ake nageomereeN erties 40 64 ie, By a)s: 4,479 3,198 
pubetiond Nines mere seer eeeneer 35 36 54 2,916 3,002 2,759 
ADIOS MINAS onacoonaoovovoanimon 258 147 126 teooo 7,673 8,283 
Wari MOS GSS #1; Lair eens oe erie hate eet 11 OA Giles tetiracrar 3,091 1,948 4,267 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
SS 


























Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 

Quebec—Cont’d. 
Wisliey Geld See coe ecteePas 4 cores aba ad ve 17 19 11 3,426 3,465 3,704 
Wicloriavilesn mt. eee 2 18 24 2,831 2,829 3,874 
Ville St. Géorges.................... 42 38 17 6,121 4,954 5,974 
OMG ATI OMe oe eo re ee nein ds 9,044 7,146 7,512 239,176 240,966 2595921 
Mnprion © wenee co. 3 wee, uss 5 79 13 509 536 681 
Barrios eee tage art 23 28 31 1,756 1707 1,634 
Belleville we so... 66 46 23 21595 2,558 3,025 
iBracebridgemnrasnceiate ances: 80 90 60 1,996 1,845 1,974 
IBTATID LOU Rt ey hee Cok ee ome 29 4] 22 3,663 2,184 1,529 
BranidOLdaneee tte tk be ke, 86 71 57 2,390 2,822 3,565 
IBTOCkevillo ere Se ee Oe o, 23 12 29 905 922 690 
Carleton RIscewys san eet ce. 16 155 6 553 570 478 
Cathars eee at 95 73 104 2,509 2.721 3,438 
@WODOUT ore ee ft ene he bh 21 14 2 968 1,061 1,148 
@ollingwooderaecn mae. cee ase kee 9 4 if 1,346 1,253 966 
Cornwall eee he ee on 105 100 100 4,724 4,878 5,064 
IDs O18 Ci srevtgeets cee Sekai e ie eae 8 3 18 784 919 1,048 
MOvteH ANCES ee ee eee Can cian, 30 17 28 991 848 1,035 
(Rove AUR Bons ae seen Sake Se eee 35 142 515 3,882 3,746 3, (20 
Cla Gee ene re Ree 96 68 47 1,611 1,666 2,291 
(Canano G lem Ae oes 12 2 3 494 550 510 
(Goderich eee riart oe dre tees eee P45) 13 26 Goo 757 996 
Cuelpieaenrc ace eee bec 36 55 38 2,091 2,369 2,635 
Elarnil tonearm eee erni. o eee oe. Meas 691 621 502 16,795 18,156 18,841 
Haw Kesburys ey eet, Pele. oto Ses 19 15 23 1,765 1,504 1,569 
lniversoll le eee pe ei Pee ney eee: 26 22 27 751 995 1,015 
HAMS asin Oem k ain fa trem tals. 5 43 5 1,795 850 1,904 
CnOTAs eee Ee ee han: 75 i 81 1, 264 1,004 1,305 
SINS SLONGE eae tera Pee ont 96 73 98 2,611 2,867 2,450 
Kirkland Mugke@=ss...5 me tee ce 66 48 52 2,088 1,978 2,086 
1cSaySleenVemes, 6 hose nee 5 Geen ee mee 122 90 103 2,963 3,024 4,478 
sears bON ae Sere nee erates 29 20 42 1,206 1,328 1,296 
ANGUS VA ee nce ck: 15 11 13 1,038 1,049 1,048 
Mistowe lees neser ree ne ied 31 28 50 586 570 694 
Sond oneness ener: eee cia cet <. 625 504 438 5,441 6,180 6,288 
Won eas nan chiese .rsaridos teen cree 162 122 94 5, 286 5,250 4,719 
(Miiclan Gieetmmrencnt cir. tetas se. omens 21 12 11 1,706 1,819 1,623 
INS DANCERS tee ere ie at oc na ats 4 3 4 896 978 1,051 
INewmarietuess eon eer enon. 64 54 36 1,885 1,926 1,701 
Nia vanes Halll sence nie ieee deen: 56 38 26 3,601 3, 831 3,413 
INOrt he a yaepep een ay eee oe See 23 20 20 3,016 2,736 3,173 
Oakville: erm ees teas 113 70 59 1,209 1,180 1,078 
Orilliawe cee wert a to. 33 21 17 1, 433 1,655 oad 
Osa wan cere eee eran Sarees 140 44 101 4,334 4,432 5,052 
Ottawa ee eee ete ia ee «ten 805 648 818 7,541 8,183 8,001 
©wentSound ee wae er ose es 13 21 17 2,499 2,744 3,375 
IPaT EVO OUTLC ae Orem ares -ikie s/n. 1 3 10 892 807 570 
Pembroke epr ented pees ocihecee ee es 95 35 103 2,690 2,507 3,088 
Perthe reer deen votre of 24 17 26 845 919 928 
Peterboroughice .ce.0 sie son.s soso 46 61 171 4,163 4,192 4,923 
ABA EA He) its chcacko Betas ee 12 12 9 653 704 749 
POGLEAT AUT etn ee peeraiege cle acca : 164 106 292 6, 128 5, 992 6,994 
Rorti@ol bores ra eee ae eee 5 4 13 1,286 1,662 1,428 
PTESCOCL mete ee rr cones 14 12 30 1,343 1,469 1, 480 
venine werner coerce ocr ton denne 5 3 15 1,051 1,059 1,192 
Sie Catvharinesas-nrey pres oa toon 115 95 104 5, 450 5,723 5,940 
SteLhomast seit fete sea. Oe. 63 55 35 1,194 1,294 Wale, 
ALN Uae ee eer are eo ooiche a cee e 60 62 43 3,362 ae (a) iy Aes 
Sknisifa, INES sada cose eee neon 134 152 212 3,419 3,440 3,801 
S11 COON eter ee tie at erie stec? «csv mie 57 30 46 1,624 1,692 1,701 
SIGUXBUOOKOU UE era eee sack: 4 6 8 395 253 347 
Pimibhsvbiallsaemerre eer sat. oo co. 27 16 is 637 663 627 
Siratiordwaaeree core meter ole oe ea. 46 39 15 L2u7 he edilih 1,412 
Stine conelall seen ee eer ante & 1 Zab liltete seein e: Sits < 1,619 1,459 1,624 
SUG DUnV went Pere car atria ene 307 211 309 6,695 neal 7,615 
ATE OaATINSS pao NCO Ree eee 67 8 144 3,562 2,863 3,630 
PLORON LOR ee ak le ssi ciai oct 2,981 2,278 1,824 59, 600 59, 483 60, 802 
Auren LON ma menteaeee Neco wats si ccnaitn es: 9 41 39 1h Lily 1,232 1,109 
Walkcertonemacmantr tr ete ote curtis ey: 41 37 50 1,054 1,045 1,024 
Wi leaice lun oepters tte omevars eetyristas ree is 3 4 4 931 1,025 869 
Welland saitne econ th riers olby-ct ss ovasetacee 20 22 27 2,915 3,057 3,726 
IWiGStOn meee sa tte nr iter otters neonates 144 173 94 6, 943 4,652 3,488 
Win dsorser cme ei teh 1c donee ae 169 127 84 11,204 12, 229 14, 538 
WiOOdStOC owner sci ice erie cht vcisor cere 68 55 26 976 1,106 1,496 
1LOD ata cece ie einlenneaise an 2,456 1,963 1,639 29,672 31,655 35,004 
Meron = SA EO 238 189 210 3,046 3,199 3,451 
Manchin oe ete 44 7 19 2,042 2,164 2,319 
Ting Blouse cari ses ee ectonniee © tree ier ete 47 32 18 294 282 366 
Portage la:Praime..c.5. 2. Aetces + o0 79 54 61 1,498 1,601 1,882 
MENG aS Sma oeee cquamea nine te ace 146 11 27 451 510 398 
Winnipeg estan aioe tid.. .ohoe wh. ciara 1,902 1,670 1,304 22,341 23, 899 26,588 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 









































Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous 
Month Year Month 
April 2, Feb. 26, April 3, April 2, Feb. 26, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 
SaskatchewaMm 3. cecmm sone - ctliee erin 1,423 869 1,265 24,119 25,946 
Estevan ose oes ee eee dace 61 43 62 672 648 
MGOS@ 1) iW temicc eects set aati eter cike a 204 57 180 1,834 lel 
North Battlelord... seenenn areata. 60 38 53 2,097 2,257 
Prince Alberto meecuee secee ncn ee 88 54 89 3, 152 3,050 
Resina. Aachen ete 394 295 378 5,548 6, 260 
Gas kat OOM teas cite ei temas ie katona 360 225 303 5,199 5, 640 
Srrmbon Quince pagans ckont ocala eeowe 111 63 69 1,196 1,390 
Wienid olbien en. qoderaimeaaae cine occ O.0 49 29 55 627 658 
BY OLictonss caret oe ee ee ee 96 65 76 3,799 3,931 
Albertas:.-. btceaain. 26 Gasman preuerre 2,896 25008 2,361 35,681 37,330 
Blairmores 2.2... a, Pao Pia oe 11 35 3 813 680 
Oaloaiy. ty ees ar ro ee ein 1,099 891 851 9,248 10, 239 
Drumbellertc.ccc5 «scsi tas 18 29 10 992 589 
i) dam ON GONE ne «els ses /orave eeetnarois tele eebete 1, 202 995 1,017 17,472 18,414 
TUCSON Cs: Hasenvere Coe aisle Sareea eae rican 12 62 47 821 575 
het brid gene hiner ie ae 308 177 220 3, 205 3,576 
Medicine: Hlateccs: occ e ste 179 115 164 1,366 1,678 
edelDeer yas te i ee ee 67 ae 49 1,764 1,585 
British Columbia...................... 2,309 1,587 1,798 735296 80,869 
Giniiwackiteerc.cca eaten oor 81 42 62 1,869 2,646 
GOuL ten ay: eters tore eee enema) hares 11 25 a 1,026 1,537 
Granbrookoe Sec ton eee eee 10 5 9g 1,518 1,250 
Mawson necks an nccbrectdeiince are 17 10 SY 1, 854 1,655 
IDSbielcnehi Ie AGA es oon cob ote oc 28 13 16 794 Peleg, 
Marml oops: sbrys nis ocicice eats ee eil teeters 25 22 36 2,259 2,228 
NN on ne ee Peat ORIN Gone rancor 23 10 9 1,957 2,236 
Kitimaticd hers asec eerie ues 7 11 18 421 437 
Mission’ Cityicnces ce ote cee aes eee 18 34 i 1,184 p22 
IN AntATIN Oe F hare lovee Sek erie ereeine 18 14 25 1,302 1,861 
INelS Onin coc ta coe eee eee eee 19 19 21 1,594 1,703 
INeyaVestiminster. cee iaeiereeteerentie 281 156 171 9,101 10,571 
IPéentictonz. eis tance eke. cee 18 20 15 1,978 27305 
POrtuA LDerniens. amine etic econ 32 22 17 972 eebo2 
Prince: Georee--. sa oehie sence 68 75 85 2,991 2,330 
PrincevRiuperti.wcscsc ease erro 15 15 43 1,828 manly 
PriniGetOn ac ceee tesa eeen tatte cae een ee 3 4 4 612 593 
Patho mtaaiomcen © Se aeiee hoe el ener 62 35 23 1, 468 1,529 
Wancouverian sit) cans cmuneos eaters 1,156 833 796 30, 238 32, 806 
Vie OI eee oe ito hone eens ieee ee 42 27 20 2,000 2,880 
ViGtorid Jc cisteesickane ao eaten ita o anette 193 156 184 4,860 5,603 
Wihitehorses: ss jasiascse oem ipees eee 232 39 193 694 713 
Canad acct:.cne cece wet ects ea artes 25,139 19,8238 20, 622 781,566 798,125 
IMailean tac mettrictuter eratok tee eerste: 11,740 9,007 9,730 611,941 623,338 
Wemiales fk ae acces Ce ete eras ciate 13,399 10, 816 10, 892 169, 625 174, 787 








1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. 


Deferred vacancies are excluded. 








VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT APRIL 2, 1959 


Previous 


853, 039 
681, 991 
171,048 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1954—1959 


a 





Total 
Year 
19 54a eet: ok Atte se ate 861,588 
LODO Er ee eee nee 953,576 
LOG as tee metic aes 1,046,979 
TOR een ce totec hone 877,704 
TORS Mc eeer aie oso eta 840, 129 
LOSSa(Sirmon tis) sees creas 148, 553 
MORON Ghai Pi ccgseonodsone 170,792 


Male 


Female 


Atlantic 
Region 


Ontario 
Region 


Prairie 
Region 


Pacific 
Region 


545, 452 
642,726 
748, 464 
586,780 
548, 663 
89,768 
112, 266 


316, 136 
310, 850 
298,515 
290,924 
291, 466 
53,785 
58, 526 


10, 801 
12,904 


209, 394 
222,370 
252,783 
215,335 
198, 386 
37,074 
43,719 


277,417 
343, 456 
379,085 
309,077 
287,112 
53, 498 
61,540 


175, 199 
178,015 
210, 189 
185, 962 
181,772 
28, 276 
35,581 


131,685 
142,116 
136, 400 
107,918 
116, 474 
13,904 
17,048 


me 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1959 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
OSS 
Estimated 


ee . : sci oe. 
: umber o Weeks 
Province Beneficiaries Paid aan 
Per Week oe 
(in thousands) $ 
Sa a a a Ee a all fa Bg Se er es ee od 
Hs ens aay TN Una ca NS a, Epc pe IN vei ne i Sc Sa a a, ee 37.0 148. 
Peep en DU ate as atest t orcyecel aim sn poche ook pre esl. fle cnet ete 8.6 a. 310 Z bA1 738 
Nova Scotia MMS tater curse tent Vasorel omet Psy crane Sweiaie sereiavem cians ereesr to weiatorcidl aw ioes 44.4 177,711 3,625,098 
ING We DUNG WIC Kamerte ee crt cea eae ao GE Me aN Ge ye 42.0 168.044 3,438, 641 
Quebec SIS BORIS OO CURTIS OIG OO ORL CERRO NS CS Me eee OE en 252.2 1,008, 907 22,148, 465 
Ontario Ro Oa FOS EO BS ANAT OAD OC Ca IRENA ain oe 0 0 OO ae ED oa 220.5 902,174 19,174,934 
IPT RO] SE ts Sm Nae 3 oe oy aS ae ea OTe eG AR 2 eaten eRe alae 28.8 115, 202 2, O20, 204 
MaELaLCnOwalias ah aer eer aren 6.) lo Eerie RA 24.1 96, 247 2,165,540 
Alberta......... Ns rs cee tee ce ceie 31.6 126, 200 2,925, 428 
Britishy Columbine eee pee ee cee ee ea eae 69.0 275, 861 6,114, 169 
otal Canad areMarchl 050s as eee ene Lea. 763, 2 3,052, 704 65, 868, 439 
otal @ anavcdasmbelruaiy. 050s es me men as ese 673, 4 2,698,020 58,076, 106 
lotali@anaday March: LO5Snaen ase ene nnn eee 802.2 3,369, 253 72,382,046 


ee EE ee eee eee eee eee 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MARCH 31, 1959 


Source:—Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





























Duration on the Register (weeks) March 
Province and Sex 1 Total t 9 O fates ee ee 
claimants or ver ota 

De) See | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Aran epostlli ecm 

Canadas accse eee 766, 862 43.9 859, 639 
Mia Gen ie aes On ce 609,798 Nor AVAImABLE 47,4 699,345 
Memaleta- treme ct ce 157,064 30.2 160, 294 
ADCO yobs Ths Ganooouans 678,208 |103,077 | 54,512 | 90,920 |113,827 |153,458 | 61,481 1100, 933 43.8 754,917 
(Prairiep Minne Seek secon 539,389 | 84,036 | 44,550 | 72,892 | 91,485 |130,680 | 49,078 | 66,718 47.1 613, 650 
EEO VANCES ieee ee ee 138,819 | 19,041 9,962 | 18,028 | 22,392 | 22,778 | 12,403 | 34,215 30.7 141, 267 
INewloundland=sssassse an 31,818 2,146 1,529 3,744 7,048 | 11,687 2,503 3,161 80.7 37,797 
VES eee PY ee se 05 30, 028 1,983 1,423 3,474 6,729 | 11,361 2,362 2,696 82.6 36, 194 
Hemalen eee ease 1,790 163 106 270 319 326 141 465 49.4 1,603 
Prince Edward Island.... 6, 869 333 177 DOs ls O09) meareSd 665 557 78.0 6, 680 
IWialense aero otinn Gk 5, 854 280 146 464 1,189 2, 860 553 362 81.1 5,759 
Wemale wn sceicttestacice 1,015 De ol 93 210 321 112 195 60.5 921 
INOWAISCOtLaad ce eee ane 44,565 6,614 3,119 4,996 9,284 | 10,992 3,663 5, 897 54.8 44,235 
Male. Sth 5 trea an. 38, 874 5,999 PASTAS) 4,204 8,261 |} 10,005 3,174 4,476 56,5 38,954 
Bemalever ase secctas 5,691 615 364 792 1,023 987 489 1,421 43.5 5, 281 
New Brunswick.......... 41,777 5, 296 2,828 5,316 O28 Ad, 755 4,425 4,229 73.4 46,061 
Mia loner: seen es cs, 35,691 4,828 2,001 4,617 6,806 | 10,356 3,602 2,951 76.5 40.096 
Pemaled ketenes asks 6, 086 468 297 699 1e22 1,399 823 1,278 54.9 5, 965 
Quebec. we ae pete 258,793 | 39,470 | 20,215 | 37,266 | 43,179 | 57,1388 | 23,931 | 37,594 45.8 279, 966 
IMaleusas nr tein crs Paley APs || Bye 7isis) 17,243 | 31,586 | 36,585 | 49,963 | 19,716 | 25,646 49.7 232,995 
Memaleacajccee = ak 45,321 6,737 22 aleONOSOeeOy O94 ie done 4eclonm | ng48 WY Eh 46,971 
Ontanioreer cae see eee. 226,950 | 38,271 | 21,913 | 30,363 | 34,204 | 44,652 | 19,632 | 37,915 30.0 251,274 
Malet fe veh bce a 166,695 | 28,999 | 17,002 | 22,193 | 24,735 | 35,269 | 14,902 | 23,595 30.7 188, 451 
emalesnaee eee eee 60, 255 9,272 4,911 8,170 9,469 9,383 4,730 | 14,320 27.9 62, 823 
Manito aes amarante 28,974 39.3 35, 851 
Mile greets Moers ghee 22,308 45.0 27,691 
Hemalewen se mas 6, 666 20.1 8, 160 
Saskatchewan............ 22, 834 Baal 25,219 
IMilecard Semciancien s,s 18, 493 Not AVAMABLE 62.9 21,053 
Hemmale sens eee ers 4,341 37.4 4,166 

VA Dertaleais on crisc: dive cortices 36, 846 40.1 43,652 
Mia Garr a Ae. Since cuca: 29, 608 43.6 36,951 
iemaletoms on. eee 7,238 25.6 6,701 
British Columbia........ 67,436 | 10,947 ] 4,731 8,678 ) 10,785 | 14,053 ) 6,662 ) 11,580 35.8 88, 904 
IMalene eee ie waece wens. 48,775 9,214 3,450 6,354 7,130 | 10,866 4,769 6,992 37.4 71,201 
HcheaeW CR eae Bats Mane 18, 661 13e 1,281 2,324 3,655 3, 187 1,893 4,588 31.6 17,703 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MARCH, 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 




















Claims filed at Local Offices End of Month 

Province Total Melee Mery 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed oO . Pending 

oft Benefit Beneht 
INewiOunG sundae seat mere a eerie 5,376 4,509 867 5, 504 4,824 680 1,945 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,062 938 124 859 798 61 372 
INGWANSCOLIR oe a ta crieue te eteos ot oss 13,911 7,069 6, 842 13,364 12,481 883 2,806 
INew? Bruns wiCk tosses crassa srt 11,102 8, 804 2,298 10,514 9,383 iMate 3,188 
Quebec. te.ccmek eee eae eee 75, 643 55,976 19,667 olen lies 63, 574 7,599 21,616 
ONTATION tore SORE Desices ane ets Soke 75,030 52,819 Pye PUA Ginolo 69, 085 8, 230 17, 126 
Manitoba ctr pee eee secre 8,657 6, 707 1,950 8,475 7,407 1,068 2,091 
SasicatGheweallom dese arch crviec scetaertes 5, 804 4,666 13s Deo o 5,029 707 1,671 
A lerta pen ya cee once 12, 833 8,644 4,189 12,166 10, 846 1,320 4,046 
British Columbia cee. sacks. oo 20, 677 13,917 6, 760 20, 138 If afi 2,865 5, 602 
Total, Canada, March 1959....| 230,095 164, 049 66, 046 225, 244 200,700 24, 544 60, 463 
Total, Canada, Feb. 1959..... 220,942 161, 476 59, 466 231,003 199, 228 ibe 7/715) 55,612 
Total, Canada, March 1958...| 253,338 179, 667 Teron 250,271 224, 471 25, 800 68, 558 








* In addition, revised claims received numbered 35,606. 


+ In addition, 36.423 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,252 were special requests not granted and 1,607 
were appeals by claimants. There were 5,580 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Beginning of: Total Employed Claimants 
1959—=Marely, 12st aan oe ete A ee CLG ee oe ee 4,190, 100 3,934, 100 796,000 
Pebruary: tact eee oe eae se Cece Ae ee eiereeec aoe 4,169,000 3,383,900 785, 100 
J ATIUSTV Ri acs Seer ae aoe aE eS as eect eat tok ees eee 4,177,000 3, 462,000 715,000 
1958— Decemibers J. fost asec coatian vies ee Oe er es 3,972,000 3,552, 800 419, 200 
INO WEI Der, ct Reese cole at focal s fe a esal eter orto ate ee ite BBL ett cross 3,901,000 3,577, 500 323, 500 
QOctobers ee eer sickest haus oes Mec aE vs icee Eee tay eee ere 3,907,000 3,624, 400 282,600 
Septem len iy epee ties siceorearanenny once ctaueedec cea hence eepeeage aa Ment ee aes 3,919, 000 3, 624, 400 294, 600 
AU BUSt ce ON teat sgh ee ee a eee 3,931, 000 3, 630, 200 300, 800 
ED UL 97 Se cee ee nci ey echo toa RaSh tee ORE caret ene ee 4,055,000 3,609, 500 445, 500 
Jue RE Benes Oh dee iis FOU on teen Re 4,059, 000 3,507,900 551,100 
Mays veashs ote. dosh xohle ain singp ee aie fas ket ano ee eee 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
B40) | eg eens a eee EP MND WED iene See teee, cle Avon Watt and attache 5 4,205,000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
Marelis crac. ahiteetee ade? ohio geste nee eae ot ae ee 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
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F—Prices 
TABLE F-1_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee 





Other 

: Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation Roeatel 
Services 
1054 Viear sac caeetoee one ror esis inion e ete 116.2 zee 126.5 109.4 117.4 allie 
O55 == MERLE eee een ch eek 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
1956 Y Gar. cee vc scott stovereretee cisteteietere eas 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ite 120.9 
LOS 7—SY Cane kee. <accrve Aeresit earners 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
TOSS — YV CAM ee aids Herelele sees o eee eros 125.1 120A 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1958 — April wAkelas ieroatelet de ratatae revere 125e2 123.4 137.6 109.8 131.3 130.1 
1 EN ae einer An oGard anc 6.02 1s UB) Tf 137.9 110.6 120.7 130.6 
tiles As SO ee Acar eee AS cho Sasha Oc 1a PPA Tf 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
Ath ge Aboard Seabo don dawod oo 124.7 LP es 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 
OANIPUStN suc ac cel cicterstte Seteiete acer 12522 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Septet bers..ic4 ssresl andes tec stroman 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
Octoberste.dscceate deere ecm eramees 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 dd3e2 131.8 
INovember.c...acdedt career tee 126.3 128.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133el 
December’. . 5, ots eet eee 126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
1959—Jantlaryaccss cee eieieeaneeieme emer 126.1 12233 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
Lye) oy gi EN gee om om HG Gos Ooo an ae IDET 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
IM str Cl 3o5. otc certs aoe eee Pear 125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 12253 133.4 
1290) Pea Sits Peo SOO. tit cide 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 BB) 7 
CN Ee uch fapousotdcakee 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 1220 134.9 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF APRIL 1959 


(1949 = 100) 








Total Other 
House- | Commo- 


onl Marchi eed Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 





Operation and 

1958 1959 1959 Samens 
GO) shes Aiolotaney, INGE Boon sonnas- 111.9 113.4 113.9 111.9 114.4 104.1 109.4 125.0 
lalitaxcee aaaeacec as scene 12325 125.0 125.1 116.0 132.7 118.4 128.9 135.2 
Sain bid OME e Nels ses setareite: 125.4 127.0 126.8 119.2 135.4 117.9 123.6 140.2 
IMiontres ieee terres stocterie entre 125.6 126.2 125.6 123.6 143.2 105.7 119.7 133.3 
Ottawanee acces coche eens 1200 125.9 125.8 117.4 146.9 113.5 121.4 133.9 
POON EO acre’ heerlen? 128.9 128.2 127.9 ilies 153.9 1225 122.9 136.4 
Winni per nt «som sci e ee 1235 122.6 122...7 117.7 oils 115.8 118.4 130.7 
Saskatoon—Regina............ AIPA 7 12a 121.9 117.2 122.3 120.1 123.8 126.5 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 121.3 122.22 122.0 116.7 125.3 117.8 121.7 130.0 
Van COuvers ace 2 fei estate 125.8 127.0 12751 121.2 137.8 114.5 lieth 133.7 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


NoTe—Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada 


Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 


this section cover strikes and lockouts involving six or more wor 
one working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting less than one da 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine man-days. The nu 
includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, whethe 
to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
For further notes on this series see page 542, 


May issue. 


is compiled by the 


The first three tables in 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 





kers and lasting at least 
y or involving fewer than 
mber of workers involved 
r or not they all belonged 
work stoppages. Workers 
stoppage, are not included. 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 











Per Cent of 
Estimated 
Working Time 





Strikes and 
Lockouts ' Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes Workers 
During Month and ee " id 
or Year Lockouts EY eSNeS Man-Days 
EOE oo coin aul eyes CRON Son hoo aaa ee 156 174 62, 250 1, 475, 200 
TI Ta enn Gatch Ger ue aac cits Suh ea a 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 
WONG. 0 vier eae ooite ops Ree ae ee. 221 229 88, 680 1, 246, 000 
IRE o-ctoncacte nck ics tie Sie cw ke ree oe 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 
SIH. Gece SRSLY icin aR Ce rae 9 an 251 260 107, 497 2,879, 120 
AIO HTS e/a ave [ea vege aye Oe eRe 23 32 11,964 122,470 
Minny Ane peered Soe ee TF 19 33 S23 71,620 
UOTE 3 dc atc ae eee oe a ne Wl 40 7,845 106, 435 
UU inal aio pote Oe 6 ee ee 26 46 6,078 84, 330 
PANT OTIS UNM TIPS, Soha aes nly aveew rode. 25 4 18,495 255, 360 
Septem ernest ocak isahuceien: 26 56 48,444 491, 280 
Octoberaeneas coh osc renee 19 48 41,537 857,390 
INO WieTDer rrerae ects beers tesd sie 28 49 26, 898 281,525 
Wecern lb emeyeets cia. Sheet. sce 5 3 18, 129 243,105 
“ATID EA ATD ERE * 0 Hes ce Cee er 14 38 13, 739 158, 730 
HRC OEUVRE sisesce san suid tecre ea ttes 9 29 7,068 123,175 
IVE ESC ARs oi sassy locdes's Se 3s 16 Dil 20,973 95,430 
DME G8 3.6 lg bees Soe E IEeee 12 22 8, 747 72,340 








* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
APRIL 1959, BY INDUSTRY 

















ooo oooooococo]o ocooocoo 


Co 
oS 
~J 





TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
APRIL 1959, BY JURISDICTION 














(Preliminary) 
. | 
Strikes J 
Industry and i hal Man-Days 
Lockouts 
CIRO EI Ra Sh ey eS ed eer ee a cea Pa 
LE. SILIN Capea eee | Oe) Li yd. | Le a 
VEinin cen Ae eaten ee 280 2,485 
Manufacturing........... gi Be 5,472 52,725) 
(Construction eee en 2 118 820 
Transportation, ete...... 2 2,770 13,910 
He LEMS ANTS TOGA TSC. 50k i I eee ea Ca nS a fi rd 
7p rad Gyre cae eee 2 99 2200 
MOE VACGEsetieieis cuisine 9s 1 8 165 
All industries....... 22 Sean 72,340 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes ‘eet eee 
Jurisdiction A aie wee ide Man-Days 
ockouts 
INewioundland ceccmeres otis cote). Ace alin ae eats 


Prince Edward Island... 
Nova Scotia. Se eee eS aR 
New Brunswick......... 


ATID erta went ace nico ease 














1 175 175 
vig: Raa ete elas 7390" 

13 5,745 22,855 
fons Teac Pay ee ae 

1 1,605 35,310 

22 8,747 72,340 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
APRIL 1959 


(Preliminary) 


—_—————————————e— eo ooeeeaelaqgea»e—=—=— 0S—SSSSS(0..—{—{[{[{_{_q4(——( ooo 





t Duration in Starting i 
a oa Workers Man-Days Date Major Issues 
1 Union — © 
Besployer Involved April | Accu-,|Termination Result 
Location pri" {mulated Date 

i) see eee ee ET a Sate a 

Mininc— 5 ; 

Canadian Exploration, Mine Mill 105 | 2,310} 2,310) Apr. 1 |Wages~ 

Salmo, B.C. Ibyeyen iwh@inglsy I Soa ccc 

Dominion Coal, Mine Wkrs. Loc. 175 175 175 | Apr. 28 |Work assignment~ Return 

Glace Bay, N.S. 4530 (Ind.) Apr. 29 |jof workers. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Textile Products— 

Brantford Cordage Co., Auto Wkrs. Loc. 397 252 | 1,005] 1,005 | Apr. 14 |Wages~8¢ an hour wage 

Brantford, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 20 |increase, retroactive pay. 

Tron & Steel Products— ofa ser 

W. C. Wood, United Electrical Wkrs. 130 | 2,470 2,470 Apr. 6 |Cost of living, seniority 

Guelph, Ont. MOxoremmacGbayse yp Ne eo ail too ane aed s rates, bonus system© 

Algoma Steel Corporation, Steelworkers Loc. 2251 400 | 2,930) 2,930] Apr. Work assignment, seniori- 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 12 |ty~ Transfer of seniority. 

Transportation Hquipment— a re Lot 

Griffin Steel Foundries, Metal Trades (CCCL) 140 | 3,080 16,940} Nov. 6 |Disciplinary dismissal of 

St Hyacinthe, Qué: = dy te A ee saree tne one worker, grievances©& 

Electrical Apparatus and Sup- ; 

plies— Auto Wkrs. Loe. 1235 102 2,040 6,050 | Feb. 4 |Wagese Wage increase of 5¢ 

Canadian Allis-Chalmers, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 29 |an hour plus 6¢ an hour 

St. Thomas, Ont. each anniversary date to 
1961; cost of living for- 
mula. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 159 | 2,700] 5,720 | Mar. 3 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 15¢ 

London, Ont. Loc. 546 (Ind.) Apr. 24 |an hour increase for men, 
22¢ an hour for women, a 
further increase of 2¢ an 
hour Oct. 24, 1959, 10¢ an 
hour April 24, 1960. Other 
immediate increases in 
certain job classifications, 
expanded fringe benefits. 

Canadian Westinghouse Co., United Electrical Wkrs. 2,500 1,560 1,560 | Apr. 15 |Use of parts from strike- 

Hamilton, Ont. Loc. 504 (Ind.) Apr. 16 |bound plant~ Return of 
workers. 

‘Chemical Products— 

Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. | 1,605 | 35,310 | 44,590 | Mar. 18 |Wages, working conditions 

Sarnia, Ont. NOT CAI C TO AOMHC)) a le Be aise © 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 

Brique Citadelle, Union Fédérale des Em- 100 300 300 | Apr. 27 |Scope of collective agree- 

Boischatel & Villeneuve, Que. |ployés des Briqueteries (S33). | iene wee ie eeeee iene Dewees ment© 

Loe. 103 (CTC) 
"TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Smith Transport and Kingsway|Teamsters Loc. 106 (CLC) 770 | 5,910} 5,910| Apr. 16 |Use of piggy-back rail 
Transport, ; Apr. 25 |transport~ Return of wor- 

Montreal and other points, Que. kers, referral to concilia- 
tion. 

Trucking Firms, Teamsters Loc. 938 (CLC)| 2,000 | 8,000] 8,000 | Apr. 17 |Use of piggy-back rail 

Toronto, Oshawa and other Apr. 23 |transport~ Return of wor- 


points, Ont. 


kers. 





Figures in parentheses show the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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